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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


————-e » e-____, 


WE are indebted to the keen sight and disinterested care 
of friends for many small corrections. We desire to thank 
especially Professor Lock, Mr. C. H. Turner, the Revs. F. 
E. Brightman, and R. B. Rackham. We have also, where 
necessary, inserted references to the edition of 4 Ezra, by 
the late Mr. Bensly, published in Texts and Studies, iii. 2. 
No more extensive recasting of the Commentary has been 
attempted. 

W. S. 
A.C. H. 


OxForD, Lem, 1896. 
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THE commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans 
which already exist in English, unlike those on some other 
Books of the New Testament, are so good and so varied 
that to add to their number may well seem superfluous. 
Fortunately for the present editors the responsibility for 
attempting this does not rest with them. In a series of 
commentaries on the New Testament it was impossible 
that the Epistle to the Romans should not be included 
and should not hold a prominent place. There are few 
books which it is more difficult to exhaust and few in 
regard to which there is more to be gained from renewed 
interpretation by different minds working under different 
conditions. If it is a historical fact that the spiritual 
revivals of Christendom have been usually associated with 
closer study of the Bible, this would be true in an eminent 
degree of the Epistle to the Romans. The editors are 
under no illusion as to the value of their own special con- 
tribution, and they will be well content that it should find 
its proper level and be assimilated or left behind as it 
deserves. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to anything at all dis- 
tinctive in the present edition would be (1) the distribution 
of the subject-matter of the commentary, (2) the attempt 
to furnish an interpretation of the Epistle which might be 
described as historical. 

Some experience in teaching has shown that if a difficult 
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Epistle like the Romans is really to be understood and 
grasped at once as a whole and in its parts, the argument 
should be presented in several different ways and on several 
different scales at the same time. And it is an advantage 
when the matter of a commentary can be so broken up that 
by means of headlines, headings to sections, summaries, 
paraphrases, and large and small print notes, the reader 
may not either lose the main thread of the argument in the 
crowd of details, or slur over details in seeking to obtain 
a general idea. While we are upon this subject, we may 
explain that the principle which has guided the choice of 
large and small print for the notes and longer discussions 
is not exactly that of greater or less importance, but rather 
that of greater or less directness of bearing upon the 
exegesis of the text. This principle may not be carried 
out with perfect uniformity: it was an experiment the 
effect of which could not always be judged until the 
commentary was in print; but when once the type was 
set the possibility of improvement was hardly worth the 
trouble and expense of resetting, 

The other main object at which we have aimed is that 
of making our exposition of the Epistle historical, that is 
of assigning to it its true position in place and time—on 
the one hand in relation to contemporary Jewish thought; 
and on the other hand in relation to the growing body of 
Christian teaching. We have endeavoured always to bear 
in mind not only the Jewish education and training of the 
writer, which musi clearly have given him the framework 
of thought and language in which his ideas are cast, but 
also the position of the Epistle in Christian literature. It 
was written when a large part of the phraseology of the 
newly created body was still fluid, when a number of words 
had not yet come to have a fixed meaning, when their 
origin and associations—to us obscure—were still fresh 
and vivid. The problem which a commentator ought te 
propose to himself in the first instance is not what answer 
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does the Epistle give to questions which are occupying 
men’s minds now, or which have occupied them in any 
past period of Church history, but what were the questions 
of the time at which the Epistle was written and what 
meaning did his words and thoughts convey to the writer 
himself. 

It is in the pursuit of this original meaning that we have 
drawn illustrations somewhat freely from Jewish writings, 
both from the Apocryphal literature which is mainly the 
product of the period between 100 B.C. and 100 A_D., and 
(although less fully) from later Jewish literature. In the 
former direction we have been much assisted by the 
attention which has been bestowed in recent years on 
these writings, particularly by the excellent editions of the 
Psalms of Solomon and of the Book of Enoch. It is by 
a continuous and careful study of such works that any 
advance in the exegesis of the New Testament will be 
possible. For the later Jewish literature and the teaching 
of the Rabbis we have found ourselves in a position of 
greater difficulty. A first-hand acquaintance with this 
literature we do not possess, nor would it be easy for most 
students of the New Testament to acquire it. Moreover 
complete agreement among the specialists on the subject 
does not as yet exist, and a perfectly trustworthy standard 
of criticism seems to be wanting. We cannot therefore feel 
altogether confident of our ground. At the same time we 
have used such material as was at our disposal, and cer- 
tainly to ourselves it has been of great assistance, partly as 
suggesting the common origin of systems of thought which 
have developed very differently, partly by the striking 
contrasts which it has afforded to Christian teaching. 

Our object is historical and not dogmatic. Dogmatics 
are indeed excluded by the plan of this series of commen- 
taries, but they are excluded also by the conception which 
we have formed for ourselves of our duty as commentators. 
We have sought before all things to understand St. Paul, 
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and to understand him not only in relation to his sur- 
roundings but also to those permanent facts of human 
nature on which his system is based. It is possible that 
in so far as we may succeed in doing this, data may be 
supplied which at other times and in other hands may be 
utilized for purposes of dogmatics ; but the final adjust- 
ments of Christian doctrine have not been in our thoughts. 

To this general aim all other features of the commentary 
are subordinate. It is no part of our design to be in the 
least degree exhaustive. If we touch upon the history of 
exegesis it is less for the sake of that history in itself than 
as helping to throw into clearer relief that interpretation 
which we believe to be the right one. And in like manner 
we have not made use of the Epistle as a means for 
illustrating New Testament grammar or New Testament 
diction, but we deal with questions of grammar and diction 
just so far as they contribute to the exegesis of the text 
before us. No doubt there will be omissions which are not 
to be excused in this way. The literature on the Epistle 
to the Romans is so vast that we cannot pretend to have 
really mastered it. We have tried to take account of 
monographs and commentaries of the most recent date, 
but here again when we have reached what seemed to us 
a satisfactory explanation we have held our hand. In 
regard to one book in particular, Dr. Bruce’s St. Paul’s 
Conception of Christianity, which came out as our own 
work was far advanced, we thought it best to be quite 
independent. On the other hand we have been glad to 
have access to the sheets relating to Romans in Dr. Hort’s 
forthcoming Jutroductions to Romans and Ephesians, which, 
through the kindness of the editors, have been in our 
possession since December last. 

The Commentary and the Introduction have been about 
equally divided between the two editors; but they have 
each been carefully over the work of the other, and they 
desire to accept a joint responsibility for the whole. The 
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editors themselves are conscious of having gained much 
by this co-operation, and they hope that this gain may be 
set off against a certain amount of unevenness which was 
inevitable. 

It only remains for them to express their obligations and 
thanks to those many friends who have helped them 
directly or indirectly in various parts of the work, and 
more especially to Dr. Plummer and the Rev. F. E. 
Brightman of the Pusey House. Dr. Plummer, as editor 
of the series, has read through the whole of the Com- 
mentary more than once, and to his courteous and careful 
criticism they owe much. To Mr. Brightman they are 
indebted for spending upon the proof-sheets of one half of 
the Commentary greater care and attention than many men 
have the patience to bestow on work of their own. 

The reader is requested to note the table of abbreviations 
on p. cx ff, and the explanation there given as to the 
Greek text made use of in the Commentary. Some addi- 
tional references are given in the Index (p. 444 ff). 


W. SANDAY. 
A. C. HEADLAM. 
OxvonD, Whitsuntids, 1893. 
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INTRODUCTION 


fess 


$1. ROME IN A.D. 58 = 


Ir was during the winter 57-58, or early in the spring of the 
ear 58, according to almost all calculations, that St. Paul wrote 
is Epistle to the Romans, and that we thus obtain the first trust- 

worthy information about the Roman Church. Even if there be 
some slight error in the calculations, it is in any case impossible 
that this date can be far wrong, and the Epistle must certainly 
have been written during the early years of Nero’s reign. It would 
be unwise to attempt a full account either of the city or the empire 
at this date, but for the illustration of the Epistle and for the 
comprehension of St. Paul’s own mind, a brief reference to a few 
leading features in the history of each is necessary ’. 

For certainly St. Paul was influenced by the name of Rome. In 
Rome, great as it is, and to Romans, he wishes to preach the 
Gospel: he prays for a prosperous journey that by the will of God 
he may come unto them: he longs to see them: the universality 
of the Gospel makes him desire to preach it in the universal city *. 
And the impression which we gain from the Epistle to the 
Romans is supported by our other sources of information. The 
desire to visit Rome dominates the close of the Acts of the 
Apostles: ‘After I have been there, I must also see Rome.’ ‘As 
thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome’.’ The imagery of citizenship has impressed itself 
upon his language‘. And this was the result both of his experience 
and of his birth. Wherever Christianity had been preached the 
Roman authorities had appeared as the power which restrained 


1 The main suthorities used for this section are Furneaux, 7he Annals of 
Tacitus, vol. ii, and Schiller, Geschichte des Rimisches Katsserreichs wusotes 
der Regisrung des Nero. 

8 Rom. i. 8-15, 

8 Acts xix. 21; xxiii. 11. 

* Phil. i. 27; ili. 20; Eph. fi. 19; Acts xxiii. 8. 
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the forces of evil opposed to it’, The worst persecution of the 
Christians had been while Judaea was under the rule of a native 
prince. Everywhere the Jews had stirred up persecutions, and 
the imperial officials had interfered and protected the Apostle. 
And so both in this Epistle and throughout his life St. Paul. 
emphasizes the duty of obedience to the civil government, and the 
necessity of fulfilling our obligations to it. But also St. Paul was 
himself a Roman citizen. This privilege, not then so common as 
it became later, would naturally broaden the view and impress the 
imagination of a provincial; and it is significant that the first clear 
conception of the universal character inherent in Christianity, the 
first bold step to carry it out, and the capacity to realize the import- 
ance of the Roman Church should come from an Apostle who was 
not a Galilaean peasant but a citizen of a universal empire. ‘ We 
cannot fail to be struck with the strong hold that Roman ideas had 
on the mind of St. Paul,’ writes Mr. Ramsay, ‘ we feel compelled 
to suppose that St. Paul had conceived the great idea of Christianity 
as the religion of the Roman world; and that he thought of the 
various districts and countries in which he had preached as parts of 
the grand unity. He had the mind of an organizer; and to him 
the Christians of his earliest travels were not men of Iconium and 
of Antioch—they were a part of the Roman world, and were 
addressed by him as such *.’ 

It was during the early years of Nero’s reign that St. Paul first 
came into contact with the Roman Church. And the period is 
significant. It was what later times called the Qunguennium of 
Nero, and remembered as the happiest period of the Empire since 
the death of Augustus*. Nor was the judgement unfounded. It is 


14 Thess. ii. 7 8 saréxov, 6 1d waréxor. It is well known that the 
commonest interpretation of these words among the Fathers was the Roman 
Empire (see the Catena of passages in Alford, iii. p. 56 ff.), and this accords 
most suitably with the time when the Epistle was written (¢. 53 A.D.). The 
only argument of any value for a later date and the unauthentic character of 
the whole Epistle or of the eschatological sections (ii. 1-12) is the attempt to 
explain this passage of the return of Nero, but such an interpretation is quite 
unnecessary, and does not particularly suit the words. St. Paul’s experience 
had taught him that there were lying restrained and checked great forces of 
evil which might at any time burst out, and this he calls the ‘mystery of 
iniquity,’ and describes in the language of the O. T, prophets. But everywhere 
the power of the civil government, as embodied in the Roman Empire (76 
watéxov) and visibly personified in the Emperor (5 xaréxav), restrained these 
forces. Such an interpretation, either of the eschatological passages of the 
Epistle or of the Apocalypse, does not destroy their deeper spiritual meaning ; 
for the writers of the New Testament, as the prophets of the Old, reveal to us 
13 generalize the spiritual forces of good and evil which underlie the surface 
of society. 

* Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 147,148; cf. also pp. 60, 
70, 158n.: See also Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, pp. 202-205. 

3 Aur. Victor, Caes. 5, Epit. 12, Unde quidam prodidere, Traianum solitum 
dicere, procul distare cunctos principes a Neronis quinquennio ‘The expression 
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probable that even the worst excesses of Nero, like the worst cruelty 
of Tiberius, did little harm to the mass of the people even in Rome ; 
and many even of the faults of the Emperors assisted in working 
out the new ideas which the Empire was creating. But at present 
we have not to do with faults. Members of court circles might 
‘have unpleasant and exaggerated stories to tell about the death of 
Britannicus; tales might have been circulated of hardly pardon- 
able excesses committed by the Emperor and a@ noisy band of 
companions wandering at night in the streets; the more respect- 
able of the Roman aristocracy would consider an illicit union 
with a freedwoman and a taste for music, literature, and the drama, 
signs of degradation, but neither in Rome nor in the provinces 
would the populace be offended ; more far-seeing observers might 
be able to detect worse signs, but if any ordinary citizen, or 
if any one acquainted with the provinces had been questioned, he 
would certainly have answered that the government of the Empire 
was good. This was due mainly to the gradual development of 
the ideas on which the Empire had been founded. The structure 
which had been sketched by the genius of Caesar, and built up 
by the art of Augustus, if allowed to develop freely, guaranteed 
naturally certain conditions of progress and good fortune. It was 
due also to the wise administration of Seneca and of Burrus. It 
was due apparently also to flashes of genius and love of popularity 
en the part of the Emperor himself. 

The provinces were well governed. Judaea was at this time 
preparing for insurrection under the rule of Felix, but he was 
a legacy from the reign of Claudius. The difficulties in Armenia 
were met at once and vigorously by the appointment of Corbulo; 
the rebellion in Britain was wisely dealt with; even at the end of 
Nero’s reign the appointment of Vespasian to Judaea, as soon as 
the serious character of the revolt was known, shows that the 
Emperor still had the wisdom to select and the courage to appoint 
able men. During the early years a long list is given of trials 
for repetundae; and the number of convictions, while it shows that 
provincial government was not free from corruption, proves that 
it was becoming more and more possible to obtain justice. It 
was the corruption of the last reign that was condemned by 
the justice of the present. In the year 56, Vipsanius Laenas, 
governor of Sardinia, was condemned for extortion; in 5§7, 
Capito, the ‘Cilician pirate,’ was struck down by the senate 
‘with a righteous thunderbolt.’ Amongst the accusations against 


uinguennium may have been suggested by the certamen guingwensmale which 

ee founded in Rome, as Dio tells us, imép THs gwrypias THs Te diapovRjs Tod 
kpdrous aitov, Dio, Zpit. xi, 21; Tac. Av. xiv. 20; Suet. Vero 12; ct. the 
soins described, Eckhel, vi. 264; Cohen, i. p. 28a, 47-65. CER. QUINA 
gOM,. CO. 
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Suillius in 58 was the misgovernment of Asia. And not only were 
the favourites of Claudius condemned, better men were appointed 
in their place. It is recorded that freedmen were never made 
procurators of imperial provinces. And the Emperor was able in 
many cases, in that of Lyons, of Cyrene, and probably of Ephesus, 
to assist and pacify the provincials by acts of generosity and 
benevolence ’. 

We may easily, perhaps, lay too much stress on some of the 
measures attributed to Nero; but many of them show, if not the 
policy of his reign, at any rate the tendency of the Empire. The 
police regulations of the city were strict and well executed*. An 
attack was made on the exactions of publicans, and on the excessive 
power of freedmen. Law was growing in exactness owing to the 
influence of Jurists, and was justly administered except where the 
Emperor’s personal wishes intervened, Once the Emperor—was it 
a mere freak or was it an act of far-seeing political insight ?— 
proposed a measure of free trade for the whole Empire. Governors 
of provinces were forbidden to obtain condonation for exactions by 
the exhibition of games. The proclamation of freedom to Greece 
may have been an act of dramatic folly, but the extension of Latin 
rights meant that the provincials were being gradually put more 
and more on a level with Roman citizens. And the provinces 
flourished for the most part under this rule. It seemed almost as if 
the future career of a Roman noble might depend upon the goodwill 
of his provincial subjects‘. And wherever trade could flourish there 
wealth accumulated. Laodicea was so rich that the inhabitants 
could rebuild the city without aid from Rome, and Lyons could 
Contribute 4,000,000 sesterces at the time of the great fire 5, 

When, then, St. Paul speaks of the ‘powers that be’ as being 
‘ordained by God’; when he says that the ruler is a minister of 
God for good; when he is giving directions to pay ‘tribute’ and 
‘custom’; he is thinking of a great and beneficent power which 
has made travel for him possible, which had often interfered to 
protect him against an angry mob of his own countrymen, under 
which he had seen the towns through which he passed enjoying 
peace, prosperity and civilization. 


* For the provincial administration of Nero see Furneaux, of. cit. pp. 56, 87; 
W.T. Amold, 7he Roman System of Provincial Administration, pp. 135, 137 ; 
Tac. Ann. xiii. 30, 31, 33, 50, 51, §3-57- 

* Suetonius, Vero 16. Schiller, p. 420. 

* Schiller, pp. 381, 38%: ‘In dem Mechanismus des gerichtlichen Ver- 

s, im Privatrecht, in der Ausbildung und Férderung der Rechtswissen- 
schaft, selbst auf dem Gebiete der Appellation kénnen gegriindete Vorwiirfe 
kaum erhoben werden. Die kaiserliche Regierung liess die Verhaltnisse hier 

ig den Gang gehen, welchen ihnen friihere Regierungen angewiesen batten.’ 

* Tac. Amn. xv. 20, 21. 

* Amold, p. 137. 
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But it was not only Nero, it was Seneca' also who was ruling in 
Rorfie when St. Paul wrote to the Church there. The attempt to 
find any connexions literary or otherwise between St. Paul and 
Seneca may be dismissed ; but for the growth of Christian principles, 
still more perhaps for that of the principles which prepared the way 
for the spread of Christianity, the fact is of extreme significance. It 
was the first public appearance of Stoicism in Rome, as largely in- 
fluencing politics, and shaping the future of the Empire. Itis a strange 
irony that makes Stoicism the creed which inspired the noblest 
representatives of the old regime, for it was Stoicism which provided 
the philosophic basis for the new imperial system, and this was not 
the last time that an aristocracy perished in obedience to their own 
morality. What is important for our purpose is to notice that the 
humanitarian and universalist ideas of Stoicism were already begin- 
ning to permeate society. Seneca taught, for example, the equality 
in some sense of all men, even slaves; but it was the populace who 
a few years later (a. p. 61) protested when the slaves of the murdered 
Pedanius Secundus were led out to execution*, Seneca and many 
of the Jurists were permeated with the Stoic ideas of humanity and 
benevolence; and however little these principles might influence 
their individual conduct they gradually moulded and changed the 
law and the system of the Empire. 

If we turn from the Empire to Rome, we shall find that just 
those vices which the moralist deplores in the aristocracy and the 
Emperor helped to prepare the Roman capital for the advent of 
Christianity. If there had not been large foreign colonies, there 
could never have been any ground in the world where Christianity 
could have taken root strongly enough to influence the surrounding 
population, and it was the passion for luxury, and the taste for 
philosophy and literature, even the vices of the court, which 
demanded Greek and Oriental assistance. The Emperor must have 
teachers in philosophy, and in acting, in recitation and in flute- 
playing, and few of these would be Romans. The statement of 
Chrysostom that St. Paul persuaded a concubine of Nero to accept 
Christianity and forsake the Emperor has probably little foundation ®, 
the conjecture that this concubine was Acte is worthless ; but it may 
illustrate how it was through the non-Roman element of Roman 
society that Christianity spread. It is not possible to estimate the 
exact proportion of foreign elements in a Roman household, but 
a study of the names in any of the Columbaria of the imperial period 


1 See Lightfoot, St. Pas! and Seneca, Philippians, p. 268. To this period 
of his life belong the droxodokivrwais, the De Clementia, the De Vita Beaia, 
the De Beneficits, and the De Constantia Sapientis. See Teuflel, Héstory of 
Roman Literature, translated by Warr, il. 42. 

9 Tac. Aum. xiv. 42-45. 

3 Chrysostom Hom. in Act. App. 46, 3- 

bh 
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will illustrate how large that element was. Men and women of every 
race lived together in the great Roman slave world, or when they 
had received the gift of freedom remained attached as clients and 
friends to the great houses, often united by ties of the closest 
intimacy with their masters and proving the means by which 
every form of strange superstition could penetrate into the highest 
circles of society *. 

And foreign superstition was beginning to spread. The earliest 
monuments of the worship of Mithras date from the time of Tiberius. 
Lucan in his Pharsalia celebrates the worship of Isis in Rome; 
Nero himself reverenced the Syrian Goddess, who was called by many 
names, but is known to us best as Astarte ; Judaism came near to the 
throne with Poppaea Sabina, whose influence over Nero is first traced 
in this year58; while the story of Pomponia Graecina who, in the 
year 57, was entrusted to her husband for trial on the charge of 
‘foreign superstition’ and whose long old age was clouded with 
continuous sadness, has been taken as an instance of Christianity. 
There are not inconsiderable grounds for this view; but in any 
case the accusation against her is an illustration that there was 
a path by which a new and foreign religion like Christianity could 
make its way into the heart of the Roman aristocracy *. 


§ 2. THE JEWS IN ROME’, 


There are indications enough that when he looked towards 
Rome St. Paul thought of it as the seat and centre of the Empire. 
But he had at the same time a smaller and a narrower object. 
His chief interest lay in those little scattered groups of Christians 
of whom he had heard through Aquila and Prisca, and probably 


1 We have collected the following names from the contents of one colum- 
barium (C. 7. Z. vi. 2, p. 941). It dates from a period rather earlier than this. 
It must be remembered that the proportion of foreigners would really be larger 
than appears, for many of them would take a Romanname. Amaranthus 5180, 
Chrysantus 5183, Serapio (d2s) 5187, Pylaemenianus 5188, Creticus 5197, 
Asclepiades 5201, Melicus 5217, Antigonus 5227, Cypare 5229, Lezbius 5221, 
Amaryllis 5258, Perseus 5279, Apamea 5287 a, Ephesia 5299, Alexandrianus 
§316, Phyllidianus 5331, Mithres 5344, Diadumenus 5355, Philumenus 5401, 
Philogenes 5410, Graniae Nicopolinis 5419, Corinthus 5439, Antiochis 5437, 
Athenais 5478, Eucharistus 5477, Melitene 5490, Samothrace, Mystius 5527, 
Lesbus 5529. The following, contained among the above, seems to have 
a special interest : “Héveos Evodot mpeoBeurijs Savayopelraw rev Kara Buanopor, 
and “Aonoupyos Biopdoov vids épunveds Sapudrav Bwowopavds 5207. 

* Tac. Ann. xiii. 32; Lightfoot, Clement, i. 30. 

® Since this section was written the author has had access to Berliner, 
Geschichte d. Juden in Rom (Frankfurt a. M. 1893), which has enabled him to 
correct some current misconceptions. The facts are also excellently put together 
by Schiirer, /Vewtest. Zezigesch. ii. 505 ff. 
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through others whom he met on his travels. And the thought of the 
Christian Church would at once connect itself with that larger 
community of which it must have been in some sense or other an 
offshoot, the Jewish settlement in the imperial city. 

(1) History. The first relations of the Jews with Rome go back 
to the time of the Maccabaean princes, when the struggling patriots 
of Judaea had some interests in common with the great Republic 
and could treat with it on independent terms. Embassies were 
sent under Judas? (who died in 160 B.c.) and Jonathan * (who died 
in 143), and at last a formal alliance was concluded by Simon 
Maccabaeus in 140, 139°. It was characteristic that on this last 
occasion the members of the embassy attempted a religious 
propaganda and were in consequence sent home by the praetor 
Hispalus ¢. 

This was only preliminary ‘contact. The first considerable 
settlement of the Jews in Rome dates from the taking of Jerusalem 
by Pompey in z.c. 63°. A number of the prisoners were sold as 
slaves; but their obstinate adherence to their national customs 
proved troublesome to their masters and most of them were soon 
manumitted. These released slaves were numerous and impor- 
tant enough to found a synagogue of their own, to which they 
might resort when they went on pilgrimage, at Jerusalem. The 
policy of the early emperors favoured the Jews. They passionately 
bewailed the death of Julius, going by night as well as by day to 
his funeral pyre?; and under Augustus they were allowed to form 
a regular colony on the further side of the Tiber*, roughly speak- 
ing opposite the site of the modern ‘Ghetto.’ The Jews’ 
quarter was removed to the left bank of the river in 1556, and 
has been finally done away with since the Italian occupation. 


1 Mace. viii. 17-32. 3 1 Macc, xii. 1-4, 16. 

3 Macc. xiv. 24; xv. 15-24. 

4 This statement is made on the authority of Valerius Maximus I. iti. 2 
(Excerpt. Parid.): /Judaeos qui Sabazi Jovis cultu Romanos inficere mores 
conati sunt, repetere domos suas coegit. Doubt is thrown upon it by Berliner 
(p. 4), but without sufficient reason. Val. Max. wrote under Tiberius, and made 
use of good sources. At the same time, what he says about Jupiter Sabazius 
is very probably based on a misunderstanding; nor need we suppose that the 
action of some members of the embassy affected the relations of the two peoples. 

5 This too is questioned by Berliner (p. 5 ff.), who points out that Philo, Zeg. 
ad Caium 23, from which the statement is taken, makes no mention of Pompey 
But it is difficult to see what other occasion could answer to the description, as 
this does very well. Berliner however is more probably right in’ supposing 
that there must have been ofher and older settlers in Rome to account for the 
language of Cicero so early as B.C. 59 (see below). These settlers may have 
come for purposes of trade. 

® It was called after them the ‘synagogue of the Libertini’ (Acts vi. 10). 

" Sueton. Caesar 84. 

* This was the quarter nsually assigned to prisoners of war (Beschreibung d. 
Stadt Rom, III. iii. 578). 

bs 
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Here the Jews soon took root and rapidly increased in numbers. 
It was still under the Republic (s.c. 59) that Cicero in his defence 
of Flaccus pretended to drop his voice for fear of them. And 
when a deputation came from Judaea to complain of the mis- 
tule of Archelaus, no less than 8000 Roman Jews attached them- 
selves to it®. Though the main settlement was beyond the Tiber 
it must soon have overflowed into other parts of Rome. The 
Jews had a synagogue in connexion with the crowded Subura? 
and another probably in the Campus Martius. There were syna- 
gogues of Abyouornows and ’Aypurmovot (i.e. either of the house- 
hold or under the patronage of Augustus ¢ and his minister Agrippa), 
the position of which is uncertain but which in any case bespeak 
the importance of the community. Traces of Jewish cemeteries 
have been found in several out-lying regions, one near the Porta 
Portuensis, two near the Via Appia’ _ the catacomb of S, Callisto, 
and one at Portus, the harbour at the mouth of the Tiber 5, 

Till some way on in the reign of Tiberius the Jewish colony 
flourished without interruption. But in a. p. 19 two scandalous 
cases occurring about the same time, one connected with the priests 
of Isis, and the other with a Roman lady who having become 
a proselyte to Judaism was swindled of money under pretence 
of sending it to Jerusalem, led to the adoption of repressive 
measures at once against the Jews and the Egyptians. Four 
thousand were banished to Sardinia, nominally to be employed in 
putting down banditti, but the historian scornfully hints that if they 
fell victims to the climate no one would have cared *. 

The end of the reign of Caligula was another anxious and 
critical time for the Jews. Philo has given us a graphic picture of 
the reception of a deputation which came with himself at its head 
to beg for protection from the riotous mob of Alexandria. The 
half-crazy emperor dragged the deputation after him from one point 
to another of his gardens only to jeer at them and refuse any further 


* The Jews were interested in this trial as Flaccus had laid hands on the 
money collected for the Temple at Jerusalem. Cicero’s speech makes it clear 
that the Jews of Rome were a formidable body to offend. 

* Joseph. Ant. XVIL xi. 1; B./. IL. vi. 1. 

° There is mention of an dpyow SiBovpnoler, C.J. G. 6447 (Schiirer, 
Gemeindeverfassung d. Juden in Rom, pp. 16, 35; Berliner, P. 94). As 
synagogues were not allowed within the pomoerium (ibid. p. 16) we may 
suppose that the synagogue itself was without the walls, but that its frequenters 
came from the Subura. 

* Berliner conjectures that the complimentary title may have been given as 
a sort of equivalent for emperor-worship (of. cst. p- a1). 

5 Data relating to the synagogues have been obtained from inscriptions, 
which have been carefully collected and commented upon by Schiirer in the 
work quoted above (Leipzig, 1879), also more recently by Berliner (of. cit, 

ff. 


. 46 fi.) 
PY Tacitus, Annal. ii. 85 sé 0b gravitatem caeli interissent, wile damnum. 
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answer to their petition’. Caligula insisted on the setting up of 
his Own bust in the Temple at Jerusalem, and his opportune death 
alone saved the Jews from worse things than had as yet befallen 
them (a.D. 41). 

In the early part of the reign of Claudius the Jews had friends 
at court in the two Herod Agrippas, father and son. But a 
mysterious notice of which we would fain know more shows them 
once again subject to measures of repression. At a date which is 
calculated at about a.p. 52 we find Aquila and Prisca at Corinth 
‘because Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart from 
Rome’ (Acts xviii. 2). And Suetonius in describing what is 
probably the same event sets it down to persistent tumults in the 
Jewish quarter ‘at the instigation of Chrestus®.’ There is at 
least a considerable possibility, not to say probability, that in this 
enigmatic guise we have “ “allusion to the effect of the early 
preaching of Christianity, in vhich in one way or another Aquila 
and Prisca would seem to have been involved and on that account 
specially singled out for exile. Suetonius and the Acts speak of 
_ a general edict of expulsion, but Dio Cassius, who is more precise, 
would lead us to infer that the edict stopped short of this. The 
clubs and meetings (in the synagogue) which Caligula had allowed, 
were forbidden, but there was at least no wholesale expulsion *. 


Any one of three interpretations may be put upon tmpulsore Chreste 
assiduse tumultuantes. (i) The words may be taken literally as they stand. 
‘Chrestus’ was a common name among slaves, and there may have been an 
individual of that name who was the author of the disturbances. This is the 
view of Meyer and Wieseler. (ii) Or it is very possible that there may be 
a confusion between ‘Chrestus’ and ‘Christus.’ Tertullian accuses the 
Pagans of pronouncing the name ‘Christians’ wrongly as if it were Chres- 
tiani, and so bearing unconscious witness to the gentle and kindly character 
of those who owned it. Sed et cum perperam Chrestianus pronunciatur 
a vobis (nam nec nominis certa est notitia penes vos) de suavitate vel benignt- 
tate compositum est (Apol. 3; cf. Justin, Apol. i. § 4). If we suppose some 
such very natural confusion, then the disturbances may have had their origin 
in the excitement caused by the Messianic expectation which was ready to 
break out at slight provocation wherever Jews congregated. This is the 
view of Lange and others including in part Lightfoot (PAzlipptams, p. 169). 
(iii) There remains the third possibility, for which some preference has been 
expressed above, that the disturbing cause was not the Messianic expectation 
in general but the particular form of it identified with Christianity. It is 
certain that Christianity must have been preached at Rome as early as this; 
and the preaching of it was quite as likely to lead to actual violence and 
riot as at Thessalonica or Antioch or Pisidia or Lystra (Acts xvii. 5; xiv. 195 


1 Leg. ad Catsm 44, 45. 

3 Sueton. Claud. 25 Judacos impulsore Chreste assidue tumultuantes Roma 
expulit. 

4 Dio Cassius, lx. 6 rods re Iovdalovs, wheovdoayras avis Hore yarenws dv 
fivev rapaxis ind Tov 5xA00 opdy Tis méAEws cipXOjvat, ove Efhrace pév, TH Be 
8) marpiy vopp Biy xpwpévous éxéreree ph ovvadpoiferOas, rds Te éracpeias 
éwavax9eioas t7d Tov Tatov diéAvee. 
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xiii. 50). That it did so, and that this is the fact alluded to by Suetonius is 
the opinion of the majority of German scholars from Baur onwards. It is 
impossible to verify any one of the three hypotheses ; but the last would fit 
in well with all that we know and would add an interesting touch if it were 
true '. 


The edict of Claudius was followed in about three years by his 
death (a.p. 54). Under Nero the Jews certainly did not lose bur 
probably rather gained ground. We have seen that just as St. Paul 
wrote his Epistle Poppaea was beginning to exert her influence. Like 
many of her class she dallied with Judaism and befriended Jews. The 
mime Aliturus was a Jew by birth and stood in high favour*, Heroa 
Agrippa II was also, like his father, a persona grata at the Roman 
court. Dio Cassius sums up the history of the Jews under the 
Empire in a sentence which describes well their fortunes at Rome. 
Though their privileges were often curtailed, they increased to such 
an extent as to force their way to the recognition and toleration of 
their peculiar customs 3, 


(2) Organization. The policy of the emperors towards the 
Jewish nationality was on the whole liberal and judicious. They 
saw that they had to deal with a people which it was at once difficult 
to repress and useful to encourage; and they freely conceded 
the rights which the Jews demanded. Not only were they allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, but exceptional privileges were 
granted them in connexion with it. Josephus (Amf. XIV. x.) 
quotes a number of edicts of the time of Julius Caesar and 
after his death, some of them Roman and some local, securing to 
the Jews exemption from service in the army (on religious grounds), 
freedom of worship, of building synagogues, of forming clubs and 
collecting contributions (especially the ddrachma) for the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Besides this in the East the Jews were largely 
permitted to have their own courts of justice. And the wonder 
is that in spite of all their fierce insurrections against Rome these 
rights were never permanently withdrawn. As late as the end of 
the second century (in the pontificate of Victor 189-199 a.p.) 


* A suggestion was made im the Church Quarterly Review for Oct. 1894, 
which deserves consideration; viz. that the dislocation of the Jewish com- 
munity caused by the edict of Claudius may explain ‘why the Ghurch of the 
capital did not grow to the same extent as elsewhere out ef ii apnagogue 
Even when St. Paul arrived there in bonds the chicfs of the rest arad Jewisl 
organization professed to have heard nothing, officially or UNOs cially, of the 
Apostle, and to know about the Christian sect just what we may suppose the 
rioters ten years earlier knew, that it was “everywhere spoken against ”’ 


. 175)» 

? Vit. Joseph. 3; Ant. XX. viii. 11. 

* Dio Cassius xxxvii. 17 €o7t al wapd rots Pwpatos 7d yévos rovro, kodovcbd 
pd Torrdus adfndiy be eat wreiorov, Sore wai els mappyolay ris voulocen 
VIN TOL, 
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Callistus, who afterwards himself became Bishop of Rome, was 
banished to the Sardinian mines for forcibly breaking up a Jewish 
meeting for worship (Hippol. Refut. Haer. ix. 12). 

There was some natural difference between the East and the 
West corresponding to the difference in number and concentration 
of the Jewish population. In Palestine the central judicial and 
administrative body was the Sanhedrin; after the Jewish War the 
place of the Sanhedrin was taken by the Ethnarch who exercised 
great powers, the Jews of the Dispersion voluntarily submitting to 
him. At Alexandria also there was an Ethnarch, as well as a 
central board or senate, for the management of the affairs of the 
community. At Rome, on the other hand, it would appear that 
each synagogue had its own separate organization. This would 
consist of a ‘senate’ (yepovcia), the members of which were the 
‘elders’ (mpeoBirepos), The exact relation of these to the ‘rulers’ 
(dpxevres) is not quite clear: the two terms may be practically 
equivalent ; or the dpyovres may be a sort of committee within the 
larger body*. The senate had its ‘ president’ (yepoverdpyns) ; and 
among the rulers one or more would seem to have been charged 
with the conduct of the services in the synagogue (dpxtouraywyos, 
Gpx:ovveywyo:). Under him would be the tanpérns (Chazan) who 
performed the minor duties of giving out and putting back the 
sacred rolls (Luke iv. 20), inflicted scourging (Matt. x. 17), and 
acted as schoolmaster. The priests as such had no special séa/us 
in the synagogue. We hear at Rome of wealthy and influential 
people who were called ‘ father’ or ‘mother of the synagogue’ ; 
this would be an honorary title. There is also mention of a mpo- 
eras or patronus, who would on occasion act for the synagogue 
in its relation to the outer world. 

(3) Soctal status and condition. There were certainly Jews of 
rank and position at Rome. Herod the Great had sent a number 
of his sons to be educated there (the ill-fated Alexander and 
Aristobulus as well as Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip the tetrarch *). 
At a later date other members of the family made it their home 
(Herod the first husband of Herodias, the younger Aristobulus, 
and at one time Herod Agrippa Il). There were also Jews attached 
in one way or another to the imperial household (we have had 
mention of the synagogues of the Agrippest¥ and Augustesit), These 
would be found in the more aristocratic quarters. The Jews’ 


1 This is the view of Schiirer os tenia ao p. 22). The point is not 
discussed by Berliner. Dr. Edersheim appears to regard the ‘elders’ as 
identical with the ‘ rulers,’ and the dpy:ovvaywyos as chief of the body. He 
would make the functions of the yepovoi.apxys political rather than religious, 
and he speaks of this office as if it were confined to the Dispersion of the West 
(Life and Times, &c. i. 438). These are points which must be regarded as 
more or less open. 
2 Jos. Ant. XV. x.1; XVII i. 3. 
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quarter proper was the reverse of aristocratic. The fairly plentiful 
notices which have come down to us in the works of the Satirists 
lead us to think of the Jews of Rome as largely a population of 
beggars, vendors of small wares, sellers of lucifer matches, collectors 
of broken glass, fortune-tellers of both sexes. They haunted the 
Aventine with their baskets and wisps of hay". Thence they would 
sally forth and try to catch the ear especially of the wealthier 
Roman women, on whose superstitious hopes and fears they might 
play and earn a few small coins by their pains ”. 

Between these extremes we may infer the existence of a more 
substantial trading class, both from the success which at this period 
had begun to attend the Jews in trade and from the existence of 
the numerous synagogues (nine are definitely attested) which it 
must have required a considerable amount and some diffusion of 
wealth to keep up. But of this class we have less direct evidence. 

In Rome, as everywhere, the Jews impressed the observer by 
their strict performance of the Law. The Jewish sabbath was 
proverbial. The distinction of meats was also carefully maintained °. 
But along with these external observances the Jews did succeed in 
bringing home to their Pagan neighbours the contrast of their 
purer faith to the current idolatries, that He whom they served 
did not dwell in temples made with hands, and that He was not to 
be likened to ‘gold or silver or stone, graven by art and device 
of man.’ 

It is difficult to say which is more conspicuous, the repulsion or 
the attraction which the Jews exercised upon the heathen world. 
The obstinate tenacity with which they held to their own customs, 
and the rigid exclusiveness with which they kept aloof from all 
others, offended a society which had come to embrace all the varied 
national religions with the same easy tolerance and which passed 
from one to the other as curiosity or caprice dictated. They 
looked upon the Jew as a gloomy fanatic, whose habitual expres- 
sion was a scowl. It was true that he condemned, as he had 
reason to condemn, the heathen laxity around him. And his 
neighbours, educated and populace alike, retaliated with bitter 
hatred and scorn. 

At the same time all—and there were many—who were in search 


* The purpose of this is somewhat uncertain: it may have been used to pack 
their wares. 

? The passages on which this description is based are well known. Swmadl 
Trades: Martial, Zpig. I. xlii. 3-5; XII. lvii. 13,14. Mendicancy: Juvenal, 
Sat. ue vei vi. 542 ff. Proselytism: Horace, Sat. I. iv. 142 f.; Juvenal, Sat. 
xiv. 96 ff. 

* Horace, Sat. I. ix. 69 f.; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96 ff. (of proselytes); Persins, 
Sat. v. 184; Sueton. Aug. 76. The texts of Greek and Latin authors relating 
to Judaism have recently been collected in a complete and convenient form by 
Théodore Reinach ( Zextes relatifs aw Judaisme, Paris, 1895). 
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of a purer creed than their own, knew that the Jew had something 
to” give them which they could not get elsewhere. The heathen 
Pantheon was losing its hold, and thoughtful minds were ‘ feeling 
after if haply they might find’ the one God who made heaven and 
earth. Nor was it only the higher minds who were conscious of 
a strange attraction in Judaism. Weaker and more superstitious 
natures were impressed by its lofty claims, and also as we may 
believe by the gorgeous apocalyptic visions which the Jews of this 
date were ready to pour out to them. The seeker wants to be told 
something that he can do to gain the Divine favour; and of such 
demands and precepts there was no lack. The inquiring Pagan 
was met with a good deal of tact on the part of those whom he 
consulted. He was drawn on little by little; there was a place for 
every one who showed a real sympathy for the faith of Israel. It 
was not necessary that he should at once accept circumcision and 
the whole burden of the Mosaic Law; but as he made good one 
step another was proposed to him, and the children became in 
many cases more zealous than their fathers’. So round most of 
the Jewish colonies there was gradually formed a fringe of Gentiles 
more or less in active sympathy with their religion, the ‘devout 
men and women,’ ‘those who worshipped God’ (eiaeBeis, ceBouevor, 
ocBdpevos tov Gedy, HoBovpevor rov Gedv) of the Acts of the Apostles. 
For the student of the origin of the Christian Church this class is 
of great importance, because it more than any other was the seed 
plot of Christianity; in it more than in any other the Gospel took 
root and spread with ease and rapidity *. 


§ 3 THE RoMAN CHURCH. 


(1) Origin. The most probable view of the origin of the 
Christian Church in Rome is substantially that of the commen- 
tator known as Ambrosiaster (see below, § 10). This fourth- 
century writer, himself probably a member of the Roman Church, 
does not claim for it an apostolic origin. He thinks that it arose 
among the Jews of Rome and that the Gentiles to whom they 
conveyed a knowledge of Christ had not seen any miracles or any 
of the Apostles*. Some such conclusion as this fits in well with 


1 Juvenal, Saz. xiv. 96 ff. : 

3 See the very ample collection of material om this subject in Schiirer, 
Neutest. Zeitgesch. ii. 558 ff. 

% Constat itague temporibus apostolorum Iudacos, propterea quod sub regno 
Romano agerent, Romae habitasse: ex quibus ht qui crediderant, tradiderunt 
Romanis ut Christum profitentes, Legem servarent... Romants autem irasci 
won debuit, sed e& laudare fidem illorum; quia nulla imsignia virtuium 
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the phenomena of the Epistle. St. Paul would hardly have written 
as he does if the Church had really been founded by an Apostle. 
He clearly regards it as coming within his own province as Apostle 
of the Gentiles (Rom. i. 6, 14f.); and in this very Epistle he lays 
it down as a principle governing all his missionary labours that he 
will not ‘build upon another man’s foundation’ (Rom. xv. 20). 
If an Apostle had been before him to Rome the only supposition 
which would save his present letter from clashing with this would 
be that there were two distinct churches in Rome, one Jewish- 
Christian the other Gentile-Christian, and that St. Paul wrote only 
to the latter, But not only is there no hint of such a state of 
things, but the letter itself (as we shall see) implies a mixed 
community, a community not all of one colour, but embracing 
in substantial proportions both Jews and Gentiles. 

At a date so early as this it is not in itself likely that the Apostles 
of a faith which grew up under the shadow of Jewish particu- 
larism would have had the enterprise to cast their glance so far 
west as Rome. It was but natural that the first Apostle to do 
this should be the one who both in theory and in practice had 
struck out the boldest line as a missionary; the one who had 
formed the largest conception of the possibilities of Christianity, 
the one who risked the most in the effort to realize them, and who 
as a matter of principle ignored distinctions of language and of 
race. We see St. Paul deliberately conceiving and long cherishing 
the purpose of himself making a journey to Rome (Acts xix. 21 ; 
Rom. i. 13; xv. 22-24). It was not however to found a Church, 
at least in the sense of first foundation, for a Church already 
existed with sufficient unity to have a letter written to it. 

If we may make use of the data in ch. xvi—and reasons will 
be given for using them with some confidence—the origin of the 
Roman Church will be fairly clear, and it will agree exactly with 
the probabilities of the case. Never in the course of previous 
history had there been anything like the freedom of circulation 
and movement which now existed in the Roman Empire’, And 
this movement followed certain definite lines and set in certain 
definite directions. It was at its greatest all along the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and its general trend was to and from 

Rome. The constant coming and going of Roman officials, as 
one provincial governor succeeded another ; the moving of troops 


widentes, nec aliquem apostolorum, susceperaset fidem Christi rite licet Iudasce 
(S. Ambrosii Off. iii. 373 f., ed. Ballerini). We shall see that Ambrosiaster 
exaggerates the strictly Jewish influence en the Church, but in his general 
conclusion he is more right than we might have expected. 

* ‘The conditions of travelling, for ease, safety, and rapidity, over the 
greater part of the Roman empire, were such as in part have only been reached 
again in Europe since the beginning of the present century’ (Friedlander, 
Sstlengeschichte Ress, ti. 3). 
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from place to place with the sending of fresh batches of recruits 
and the retirement of veterans ; the incessant demands of an ever- 
increasing trade both in necessaries’ and luxuries ; the attraction 
which the huge metropolis naturally exercised on the imagination 
of the clever young Orientals who knew that the best openings for 
a career were to be sought there; a thousand motives of ambition, 
business, pleasure drew a constant stream from the Eastern pro- 
vinces to Rome. Among the crowds there would inevitably be some 
Christians, and those of very varied nationality and antecedents, 
St. Paul himself had for the last three years been stationed at one of 
the greatest of the Levantine emporia, We may say that the three great 
cities at which he had spent the longest time—Antioch, Corinth, 
Ephesus—were just the three from which (with Alexandria) inter- 
course was most active. We may be sure that not a few of his 
own disciples would ultimately find their way to Rome. And so 
we may assume that all the owners of the names mentioned in 
ch. xvi had some kind of acquaintance with him. In several cases 
he adds some endearing little expression which implies personal 
contact and interest: Epaenetus, Ampliatus, Stachys are all his 
‘beloved’; Urban has been his ‘helper’; the mother of Rufus had 
been also as a mother to him; Andronicus and Junia (or Junias) 
and Herodion are described as his ‘kinsmen’—i.e. perhaps his 
fellow-tribesmen, possibly like him natives of Tarsus. Andronicus 
and Junias, if we are to take the expression literally, had shared 
one of his imprisonments. But not by any means all were 
St. Paul’s own converts. The same pair, Andronicus and Junias, 
were Christians of older standing than himself. Epaenetus is 
described as the first convert ever made from Asia: that may of 
course be by the preaching of St. Paul, but it is also possible that 
he may have been converted while on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
If the Aristobulus whose household is mentioned is the Herodian 
prince, we can easily understand that he might have Christians 
about him. That Prisca and Aquila should be at Rome is just 
what we might expect from one with so keen an eye for the 
strategy of a situation as St. Paul. When he was himself esta- 
blished and in full work at Ephesus with the intention of visiting 
Rome, it would at once occur to him what valuable work they might 
be doing there and what an excellent preparation they might make 
for his own visit, while in his immediate surroundings they were 
almost superfluous. So that instead of presenting any difficulty, 
that he should send them back to Rome where they were already 
known, is most natural. 

In this way, the previous histories of the friends to whom St. Paul 
sends greeting in ch. xvi may be taken as typical of the circum- 
stances which would bring together a number of similar groups of 
Christians at Rome. Some from Palestine, some from Corinth, 
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some from Ephesus and other parts of proconsular Asia, possibly 
some from Tarsus and more from the Syrian Antioch, there was in 
the first instance, as we may believe, nothing concerted in their 
going ; but when once they arrived in the metropolis, the free- 
masonry common amongst Christians would soon make them 
known to each other, and they would form, not exactly an organized 
Church, but such a fortuitous assemblage of Christians as was only 
waiting for the advent of an Apostle to constitute one. 

For other influences than those of St. Paul we are left to general 
probabilities. But from the fact that there was a synagogue specially 
assigned to the Roman ‘Libertini’ at Jerusalem and that this 
synagogue was at an early date the scene of public debates between 
Jews and Christians (Acts vi. 9), with the further fact that regular 
communication would be kept up by Roman Jews frequenting the 
feasts, it is equally clear that Palestinian Christianity could hardly 
fail to have its representatives. We may well believe that the 
vigorous preaching of St. Stephen would set a wave in motion 
which would be felt even at Rome. If coming from such a source 
we should expect the Jewish Christianity of Rome to be rather of 
the freer Hellenistic type than marked by the narrowness of 
Pharisaism. But it is best to abstain from anticipating, and to form 
our idea of the Roman Church on better grounds than conjecture. 


If the view thus given of the origin ef the Roman Church is correct, it 
involves the rejection of two other views, one of which at least has imposing 
authority ; viz. (i) that the Church was founded by Jewish pilgrims from the 
First Pentecost, and (ii) that its true founder was St. Peter. 

(i) We are told expressly that among those who listened to St. Peter's 
address on the Day of Pentecost were some who came from Rome, both 
bom Jews of the Dispersion and proselytes. When these returned they 
would naturally take with them news of the strange things which were 
happening in Palestine. But unless they remained for some time in Jerusalem, 
and unless they attended very diligently to the teaching of the Apostles, 
which would as yet be informal and not accompanied by any regular system 
of Catechesis, they would not know enough to make them in the full sense 
‘Christians’; still less would they be in a position to evangelize others. 
Among this first group there would doubtless be some who would go back 
predisposed and prepared to receive fuller instruction in Christianity ; they 
might be at a similar stage to that of the disciples of St. John the Baptist at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 2 ff.); and under the successive impact of later visits 
(their own or their neighbours’) to Jerusalem, we could imagine that their 
faith would be gradually consolidated. But it would take more than they 
puget away from the Day of Pentecost to lay the foundations of a 
Chur 

(ii) The traditional founder of the Roman Church is St. Peter. But it is 
only in a very qualified sense that this tradition can be made good. We 
may say at once that we are not prepared to go the length of those who 
would deny the connexion of St. Peter with the Roman Church altogether. 
It is true that there is hardly an item in the evidence which is not subject to 
some deduction. The evidence which is definite is somewhat late, and the 
evidence which is early is either too uncertain or too slight and vague to 
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a clear conclusion'. Most decisive of all, if it held good, would be 
the allusion in St. Peter’s own First Epistle if the ‘Babylon’ from which he 
writes (1 Pet. v. 13) is really a covert name for Rome. This was the view of 
the Early Church, and although perhaps not absolutely certain it is in accord- 
ance with all probability. The Apocalypse confessedly puts ‘ Babylon’ for 
Rome (Rev. xiv. 8; xvi. 19, ay and when we remember the common 
practice among the Jewish Rabbis of disguising their allusions to the op- 
pressor, we may believe that Christians also, when they had once become 
suspected and persecuted, might have fallen into the habit of using a secret 
language among themselves, even where there was less occasion for secresy. 
When once we adopt this view, a number of details in the Epistle (such 
as the mention of Silvanus and Mark, and the points of contact between 
1 Peter and Romans) find an easy and natural explanation *. 

The genuine Epistle of Clement of Rome (¢. 97 A.D.) couples together 
St. Peter and St. Paul in a context dealing with persecution in such a way 
as to lend some support to the tradition that both Apostles had perished 
there‘; and the Epistle of Ignatius addressed to Rome (c. 115 A.D.) appeals 
to both Apostles as authorities which the Roman Church would be likely to 
recognize®; but at the utmost this proves nothing as to the origin of the 
Church. When we descend a step later, Dionysius of Corinth (¢. 171 A.D.) 
does indeed couple the two Apostles as having joined in ‘planting’ the 
Church of Rome as they had done previously that of Corinth 6, But this 
Epistle alone is proof that if St. Paul could be said to have ‘planted’ the 
Church, it could not be in the sense of first foundation ; and a like considera- 
tion must be taken to qualify the statements of Irenaeus 7, By the beginning 
ef the third century we get in Tertullian® and Caius of Rome® explicit 
references to Rome as the scene of the double martyrdom. The latter writer 
points to the ‘trophies’ (rd rpémaia ®) of the two Apostles as existing in his 
day on the Vatican and by the Ostian Way. This is conclusive evidence as 
to the belief of the Roman Church about the year 200. And it is followed 
by another piece of evidence which is good and precise as far as it goes. 


1 The summary which follows contains only the main points and none of the 
Indirect evidence. For a fuller presentation the reader may be referred to 
Lightfoot, St. Clement ii. 490 ff., and Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 11 ff. 

2 On this practice, see Biesenthal, Zrostschreiben an die Hebraer, p. 3 ff. 5 
and for a defence of the view that St. Peter wrote his First Epistle from Rome, 
Lightfoot, St. Clement ii. 491 f.; Von Soden in Handcommentar III. ii. 105 f. 
&c. Dr. Hort, who had paid special attention to this Epistle, seems to have 
held the same opinion (_Judaisttc Christianity, p. 1 55). 

There is a natural reluctance in the lay mind to take év BoBvAgm in any 
other sense than literally. Still it is certainly to be so taken in Orac. Sibyll. v. 
159 (Jewish) ; and it should be remembered that the advocates of this view 
include men of the most diverse opinions, not only the English scholars men- 
tioned above and Ddllinger, but Renan and the Tiibingen school generally. 


4 Ad Cor.v. 4 ff. 5 4d Rom. iv. 3. 
® Kus. H. &. II. xxv. 8. 1 Adv. Haer. XI. iii. 2, 3. 
® Scorp.15; De Pracscript. 36. ® Kus. H. £. I. xxv. 6, 7. 


1© There has been much discussion as to the exact meaning of this word. 
The leading Protestant archaeologists (Lipsius, Erbes, V. Schultze) hold that 
it refers to some conspicuous mark of the place of martyrdom (a famous 
‘terebinth’ near the saumachium on the Vatican (Mart. Pet. et Paul. 63) and 
a ‘ pine-tree’ near the road to Ostia, The Roman Catholic authorities would 
refer it to the ‘tombs’ or ‘ memorial chapels’ (mamoriae). It seems to us 
probable that buildings of some kind were already in existence. For statements 
of the opposing views see Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. i. a1; De Waal, Dis 
Apostelgruft ad Catacumbas, p.14 ff. 
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Two fourth-century documents, both in texts which have undergone some 
corruption, the Martyrologium Hicrenymianum (ed. Duckesne, p. 84) and 
a Depositio Martyrum in the work of Philocalus, the so-called ‘ chronographer 
of the year 354,’ connect a removal of the bodies of the two Apostles with 
the consulship of Tuscus and Bassus in the year 258. There is some 
ambiguity as to the localities from and to which the bodies were moved ; 
but the most probable view is that in the Valerian persecution when the 
cemeteries were closed to Christians, the treasured relics were transferred to 
the site known as Ad Catacumbas adjoining the present Church of St. 
Sebastian’. Here they remained, according to one version, for a year and 
seven months, according to another for forty years. The later story of an 
attempt by certain Orientals to steal them away seems to have grown out of 
a misunderstanding of an inscription by Pope Damasus (366-384 A.D.) 3. 
Here we have a chain of substantial proof that the Roman Church fully 
believed itself to be in possession of the mortal remains of the two Apostles 
as far back as the year 200, a tradition at that date already firmly established 
and associated with definite well-known local monuments. The tradition as 
to the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Peter presents some points of re- 
semblance. That too appears for the first time in the fourth century with 
Eusebius (c. 325 A.D.) and his follower Jerome. By skilful analysis it is 
traced back a full hundred years earlier. Tt appears to be derived from a list 
drawn up probably by Hippolytus®. Lipsius would carry back this list 
a little further, and would make it composed under Victor in the last decade 
of the second century‘, and Lightfoot seems to think it possible that the 
figures for the duration of the several episcopates may have been present in 
the still older list of Hegesippus, writing under Eleutherus (¢. 175-190 A.D.)5. 
Thus we have the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Peter certainly 
believed in towards the end of the first quarter of the third century, if not by 
the beginning of the last quarter of the second. We are coming back to 
a time when a continuous tradition is beginning to be possible. And yet the 
difficulties in the way of bringing St. Peter to Rome at a date so early as the 
year 42 (which seems to be indicated) are so great as to make the acceptance 
of this chronology almost impossible. Not only do we find St. Peter to all 
appearance still settled at Jerusalem at the time of the Council in A.D. 51, 
but we have seen that it is highly improbable that he had visited Rome 
when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Church there. And it is hardly less 
improbable that a visit had been made between this and the later Epistles 
(Phil., Col., Eph., Philem.). The relations between the two Apostles and of 
both to the work of missions in general, would almost compel some allusion 
to such a visit if it had taken place. Between the years 58 or 61-63 and 170 
there is quite time for legend to grow up; and Lipsius has pointed out 
a possible way in which it might arise* There is evidence that the tradition 
of our Lord’s command to the Apostles to remain at Jerusalem for twelve 
years after His Ascension, was current towards the end of the second century. 
The travels of the Apostles are usually dated from the end of this period 


2 ce best account of this transfer is that given by Duchesne, Liber Pontifi- 
calts i. cvi f, 

* So Lipsius, after Erbes, Apokr. A posteleesch. ii. 335 f., 391 ff. 3 also Lighte 
foot, Clement ii. 500. The Roman Catholic writers, Kraus and De Waal, 
would connect the story with the jealousies of Jewish and Gentile Christians in 
the first century: see the latter’s Die Apostelgruft ad Catacumbas, pp. 33 £, 
49 ff. This work contains a full survey of the controversy with new archaco- 
logical details. 

* Lightfoot, of. cit. 1. 259 ff.; 333. 

* Ap. Lightfoot, pp. 237, 333. ° Id. p. 333. 

© Apokr, Apostelgesch. ii, 27, 69, 
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(i.e about 41-42 A.D.). Then the traditional date of the death of St. Peter 

is 67 or 68; and subtracting 42 from 67 we get just the 25 years required. 

z was assumed that St. Peter’s episcopate dated from his first arrival in 
ome. 

So far the ground is fairly clear. But when Lipsius goes further than this 
and denies the Roman visit ¢# fofe, his criticism seems to us too drastic '. 
He arrives at his result thus. He traces a double stream in the tradition. 

On the one hand there is the ‘ Petro-pauline tradition’ which regards the two 
Apostles as establishing the Church in friendly co-operation 2. The outlines 
of this have been sketched above. On the other hand there is the tradition 
of the conflict of St. Peter with Simon Magus, which under the figure of 
Simon Magus made a disguised attack upon St. Paul’, Not only does 
Lipsius think that this is the earliest form of the tradition, but he regards it 
as the original of all other forms which brought St. Peter to Rome‘: the 
only historical ground for it which he would allow is the visit of St. Paul. 
This does not seem to us to be a satisfactory explanation. The traces of the 
Petro-pauline tradition are really earlier than those of the Ebionite legend. 
The way in which they are introduced is free from all suspicion. They are 
supported by collateral evidence (St. Peter’s First Epistle and the traditions 
relating to St. Mark) the weight of which is considerable. There is practic- 
ally no conflicting tradition. The claim of the Roman Church to joint 
foundation by the two Apostles seems to have been nowhere disputed. And 
even the Ebionite fiction is more probable as a distortion of facts that have 
a basis of truth than as pure invention. The visit of St. Peter to Rome, and 
his death there at some uncertain date °, seem to us, if not removed beyond 
all possibility of doubt, yet as well established as many of the leading facts 
of history. 


(2) Composition. The question as to the origin of the Roman 
Church has little more than an antiquarian interest; it is an isolated 
fact or series of facts which does not greatly affect either the picture 
which we form to ourselves of the Church or the sense in which 
we understand the Epistle addressed to it. It is otherwise with 
the question as to its composition. Throughout the Apostolic age 
the determining factor in most historical problems is the relative 


1 It is significant that on this point Weizsicker parts company from Lipsius 
‘Apost. Zeitalt. p. 485). 
: Gp. cét. p. ff. 3 Ibid. p. 28 ff. 

4 Ibid. p. 62 ff. 

5 There is no substantial reason for supposing the death of St. Peter to have 
taken place at the same time as that of St. Paul. It is true that the two 
Apostles are commemorated upon the same day (June 29), and that the 
Chronicle of Eusebius refers their deaths to the same year (A.D. 67 Vers. 
Armen.; 68 Hieron.). But the day is probably that of the deposition or re- 
moval of the bodies to or from the Church of St. Sebastian (see above) ; and 
for the year the evidence is very insufficient. Professor Ramsay (7he Church 
ins the Roman Empire, p. 279 ff.) would place the First Epistle of St. Peter in 
the middle of the Flavian period, A.D. 75-80; and it must be admitted that the 
authorities are not such as to impose an absolute veto on this view. The fact 
that tradition connects the death of St. Peter with the Vatican would seem to 
point to the great persecution of A.D. 64; but the state of things implied in 
the Epistle does not look as if it were anterior to this. On the other hand, 
Professor Ramsay's arguments have greatly shaken the objections to the tradi- 
tional date of the death of St. Paul. 
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preponderance of the Jewish element or the Gentile. Which of 
these two elements are we to think of as giving its character to 
the Church at Rome? Directly contrary answers have been given 
to the question and whole volumes of controversy have grown up 
around it; but in this instance some real advance has been made, 
and the margin of difference among the leading critics is not now 
very considerable. 

Here as in so many other cases elsewhere the sharper statement of 
the problem dates from Baur, whose powerful influence drew a long 
train of followers after him; and here as so often elsewhere the 
manner in which Baur himself approaches the question is deter- 
mined not by the minute exegesis of particular passages but by 
a broad and comprehensive view of what seems to him to be the 
argument of the Epistle as a whole. To him the Epistle seems to 
be essentially directed against Jewish Christians. The true centre 
of gravity of the Epistle he found in chaps. ix—xi. St. Paul there 
grapples at close quarters with the objection that if his doctrine 
held good, the special choice of Israel—its privileges and the 
promises made to it—all fell to the ground. At first there is no 
doubt that the stress laid by Baur on these three chapters in com- 
parison with the rest was exaggerated and one-sided. His own 
disciples criticized the position which he took up on this point, and 
he himself gradually drew back from it, chiefly by showing that 
a like tendency ran through the earlier portion of the Epistle. 
There too St. Paul’s object was to argue with the Jewish Christians 
and to expose the weakness of their reliance on formal obedience 
to the Mosaic Law. 

The writer who has worked out this view of Baur’s most elabo- 
rately is Mangold. It is not difficult to show, when the Epistle is 
closely examined, that there is a large element in it which is 
essentially Jewish. The questions with which it deals are Jewish, 
the validity of the Law, the nature of Redemption, the principle on 
which man is to become righteous in the sight of God, the choice 
of Israel. It is also true that the arguments with which St. Paul 
meets these questions are very largely such as would appeal 
specially to Jews. His own views are linked on directly to the 
teaching of the Old Testament, and it is to the Old Testament 
that he goes in support of them. It is fair to ask, what sort of 
relevance arguments of this character would have as addressed to 
Gentiles. 

It was also possible to point to one or two expressions in detail 
which might seem to favour the assumption of Jewish readers. 
Such would be Rom. iv. 1 where Abraham is described (in the 
most probable text) as ‘our forefather according to the flesh’ (ris 
Wporuropa jpev kara sdpxa). To that however it was obvious to 
reply that in 1 Cor. x. 1 St. Paul spoke of the Israelites in the 
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wilderness as ‘our fathers,’ though no one would maintain that the 
Corinthian Christians were by birth Jews. There is more weight 
—indeed there is real weight—in the argument drawn from the 
section, Rom. vii. 1-6, where not only are the readers addressed 
as adcAdoi pov (which would be just as possible if they were con- 
verts from heathenism) but a sustained contrast is drawn between 
an earlier state under the Law (6 vopos wv. 1, 4, 5, 6; not vv. 2, 3 
where the force of the article is different) and a later state of free- 
dom from the Law. It is true that this could not have been 
written to a Church which consisted wholly of Gentiles, unless the 
Apostle had forgotten himself for the moment more entirely than 
he is likely to have done. Still such expressions should not be 
pressed too far. He associates his readers with himself in a manner 
somewhat analogous to that in which he writes to the Corinthians, 
as if their spiritual ancestry was the same as his own. Nor was 
this without reason. He regards the whole pre-Messianic period 
as a period of Law, of which the Law of Moses was only the most 
conspicuous example. 

It is a minor point, but also to some extent a real one, that the 
exhortations in chs. xiii, xiv are probably in part at least addressec 
to Jews. That turbulent race, which had called down the inter- 
ference of the civil power some six or seven years before, needed 
a warning to keep the peace. And the party which had scruples 
about the keeping of days is more likely to have been Jewish than 
Gentile. Still that would only show that some members of the 
Roman Church were Jews, not that they formed a majority. Indeed 
in this instance the contrary would seem to be the case, because 
their opponents seem to have the upper hand and all that St. Paul 
asks for on their behalf is toleration. 

We may take it then as established that there were Jews in the 
Church, and that in substantial numbers; just as we also cannot 
doubt that there was a substantial number of Gentiles. The direct 
way in which St. Paul addresses the Gentiles in ch. xi. 13 ff. (tui 
3¢ Aéyo Trois ZOveow x.t.d.) would be proof sufficient of this. But it 
is further clear that St. Paul regards the Church as broadly and in 
the main a Gentile Church. It is the Gentile element which gives 
it its colour. This inference cannot easily be explained away from 
the passages, Rom. i. 5-7, 13-155 XV. 14-16. In the first St. Paul 
numbers the Church at Rome among the Gentile Churches, and 
bases on his own apostleship to the Gentiles his right to address 
them. In the second he also connects the obligations he is under ~ 
to preach to them directly with the general fact that all Gentiles 
without exception are his province. In the third he in like manner 
excuses himself courteously for the earnestness with which he has 
written by an appeal to his commission to act as the priest who 
lays upon the altar the Church of the Gentiles as his offering. 
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This then is the natural construction to put upon the Apostle’s 
language. The Church to which he is writing is Gentile in its 
general complexion; but at the same time it contains so many 
born Jews that he passes easily and freely from the one body to 
the other. He does not feel bound to measure and weigh his 
words, because if he writes in the manner which comes most 
naturally to himself he knows that there will be in the Church 
many who will understand him. The fact to which we have 
already referred, that a large proportion even of the Gentile Chris- 
tians would have approached Christianity through the portals of 
a previous connexion with Judaism, would tend to set him still 
more at his ease in this respect. We shall see in the next section 
that the force which impels the Apostle is behind rather than in 
front. It is not to be supposed that he had any exact statistics 
before him as to the composition of the Church to which he was 
writing. It was enough that he was aware that a letter such ag he 
has written was not likely to be thrown away. 

If he had stayed to form a more exact estimate we may take the 
greetings in ch. xvi as a rough indication of the lines that it would 
follow. The collection of names there points to a mixture of 
nationalities. Aquila at least, if not also Prisca!, we know to have 
been a Jew (Acts xviii. 2). Andronicus and Junias and Herodion 
are described as ‘kinsmen’ (ovyyeveis) of the Apostle: precisely 
what this means is not certain—perhaps ‘members of the same 
tribe ’—but in any case they must have been Jews. Mary (Miriam) 
is a Jewish name; and Apelles reminds us at once of Judaeus Apella 
(Horace, Sa#. I. v. 100). And there is besides ‘the household of 
Aristobulus,’ some of whom—if Aristobulus was really the grandson 
of Herod or at least connected with that dynasty—would probably 
have the same nationality. Four names (Urbanus, Ampliatus, 
Rufus, and Julia) are Latin. The rest (ten in number) are Greek 
with an indeterminate addition in ‘the household of Narcissus.’ 
Some such proportions as these might well be represented in the 
Church at large. 

(3) Status and Condition. The same list of names may give us 
some idea of the social status of a representative group of Roman 
Christians. The names are largely those of slaves and freedmen. 
In any case the households of Narcissus and Aristobulus would 
belong to this category. It is not inconceivable, though of course 
not proveable, that Narcissus may be the well-known freedman of 
Claudius, put to death in the year 54 a.p., and Aristobulus the 
scion of the house of Herod. We know that at the time when 


* See the note on ch. xvi. 3, where reference is made to the view favoured 
by Dr. Hort (Rom. and Eph. p. 12 ff.), that Prisca was a Roman lady belonging 
to the well-known family of that name. 
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St. Paul wrote to the Philippians Christianity had penetrated into 
the retinue of the Emperor himself (Phil. iv. 22). A name like 
Philologus seems to point to a certain degree of culture. We 
should therefore probably not be wrong in supposing that not 
only the poorer class of slaves and freedmen is represented. And 
it must be remembered that the better sort of Greek and some 
Oriental slaves would often be more highly educated and more 
refined in manners than their masters. There is good reason to 
think that Pomponia Graecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius the 
conqueror of Britain, and that in the next generation Flavius 
Clemens and Domitilla, the near relations and victims of Domitian, 
had come under Christian influence’. We should therefore be 
justified in supposing that even at this early date more than one of 
the Roman Christians possessed a not inconsiderable social stand- 
ing and importance. If there was any Church in which the ‘not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble,’ 
had an exception, it was at Rome. 

When we look again at the list we see that it has a tendency to 
fall into groups. We hear of Prisca and Aquila, ‘and the Church 
that is in their house,’ of the household of Aristobulus and the 
Christian members of the household of Narcissus, of Asyncritus, &c. 
‘and the brethren that are with them,’ of Philologus and certain 
companions ‘and all the saints that are with them.’ It would only 
be what we should expect if the Church of Rome at this time 
consisted of a number of such little groups, scattered over the 
great city, each with its own rendezvous but without any complete 
and centralized organization. In more than one of the incidental 
notices of the Roman Church it is spoken of as ‘founded’ (Iren. 
Adv. Haer. Ill. i. 1; iii. 3) or ‘planted’ (Dionysius of Corinth in 
Eus. H. £. Il. xxv. 8) by St. Peter and St. Paul. It may well be 
that although the Church did not in the strict sense owe to these 
Apostles its origin, it did owe to them its first existence as an 
organized whole. 

We must not however exaggerate the want of organization at 
the time when St. Paul is writing. The repeated allusions to 
‘labouring’ (comdv) in the case of Mary, Tryphaena and Tryphosa, 
and Persis—all, as we observe, women—points to some kind of 
regular ministry (cf. for the quasi-technical sense of komay 1 Thess. 
v.12; 1 Tim. v.17). It is evident that Prisca and Aquila took 
the lead which we should expect of them; and they were well 
trained in St. Paul’s methods. Even without the help of an 
Apostle, the Church had evidently a life of its own; and where 
ihere is life there is sure to be a spontaneous tendency to definite 
articulation of function. When St. Paul and St. Peter arrived we 


t Lightfoot, Clement, i. 30-39, &c. 
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may believe that they would find the work half done; still it would 
wait the seal of their presence, as the Church of Samaria waited for 
the coming of Peter and John (Acts viii. 14). 


§ 4. THE TIME AND PLACE, OCCASION AND PURPOSE, 
OF THE EPISTLE. 


(1) Zime and Place. The time and place at which the Epistle 
was written are easy to determine. And the simple and natural 
way in which the notes of both in the Epistle itself dovetail into the 
narrative of the Acts, together with the perfect consistency of the 
whole group of data—subtle, slight, and incidental as they are—in 
the two documents, at once strongly confirms the truth of the 
history and would almost alone be enough to dispose of the 
doctrinatre objections which have been brought against the 
Epistle. 

St. Paul had long cherished the desire of paying a visit to Rome 
(Rom. i. 13; xv. 23), and that desire he hopes very soon to see 
fulfilled; but at the moment of writing his face is turned not 
westwards but eastwards. A collection has been made in the 
Greek Churches, the proceeds of which he is with an anxious mind 
about to convey to Jerusalem. He feels that his own relation and 
that of the Churches of his founding to the Palestinian Church is 
a delicate matter; the collection is no lightly considered act of 
passing charity, but it has been with him the subject of long and 
earnest deliberation; it is the olive-branch which he is bent upon 
offering. Great issues turn upon it; and he does not know how it 
will be received’. 

We hear much of this collection in the Epistles written about 
this date (1 Cor. xvi. 1 ff.; 2 Cor. viii. 1 ff.; ix. 1 ff.). In the 
Acts it is not mentioned before the fact; but retrospectively in 
the course of St. Paul’s address before Felix allusion is made to 
it: ‘after many years I came to bring alms to my nation and 
offerings’ (Acts xxiv. 17). Though the collection is not mentioned 
in the earlier chapters of the Acts, the order of the journey is 
mentioned. When his stay at Ephesus was drawing to an end 
we read that ‘Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed 
through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After 
I have been there, I must also see Rome’ (Acts xix. 21). Part of 
this programme has been accomplished. At the time of writing 
St. Paul seems to be at the capital of Achaia. The allusions 


* On this collection see an excellent article by Mr, Rendall in 7ée Exposi.or 
1893, ii. 3a1 ff, 
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whiclr point to this would none of them taken separately be 
certain, but in combination they amount to a degree of pro- 
bability which is little short of certainty. The bearer of the 
Epistle appears to be one Phoebe who is an active, perhaps an 
official, member of the Church of Cenchreae, the harbour of 
Corinth (Rom. xvi. 1). The house in which St. Paul is staying, 
which is also the meeting-place of the local Church, belongs to 
Gaius (Rom. xvi. 7h and a Gaius St. Paul had baptized at 
Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14). He sends a greeting also from Erastus, 
who is described as ‘oeconomus’ or ‘treasurer’ of the city. The 
office is of some importance, and points to a city of some im- 
portance. This would agree with Corinth; and just at Corinth 
we learn from 2 Tim. iv. 20 that an Erastus was left behind on 
St. Paul’s latest journey—naturally enough if it was his home. 

The visit to Achaia then upon which these indications converge 
is that which is described in Acts xx. 2, 3. It occupied three 
months, which on the most probable reckoning would fall at 
the beginning of the year 58. St. Paul has in his company at 
this time Timothy and Sosipater (or Sopater) who join in the 
greeting of the Epistle (Rom. xvi. 21) and are also mentioned 
in Acts xx. 4. Of the remaining four who send their greetings 
we recognize at least Jason of Thessalonica (Rom, xvi. 21; cf. 
Acts xvii. 6). Just the lightness and unobtrusiveness of all these 
mutual coincidences affixes to the works in which they occur 
the stamp of reality. 


The date thus clearly indicated brings the Epistle to the Romans into 
close connexion with the two Epistles to Corinthians, and less certainly with 
the Epistle to Galatians. We have seen how the collection for the Churches 
of Judaea is one of the links which bind together the first three. Many 
other subtler traces of synchronism in thought and style have been pointed 
out between all four (especially by Bp. Lightfoot in Journ. of Class. and 
Sacr. Philol. iii [1857], p. 289 ff.; also Galatians, p. 43 ff., ed. 2). The 
relative position of 1 and 2 Corinthians and Romans is fixed and certain. 
If Romans was written in the early spring of A.D. 58, then 1 Corinthians 
would fall in the spring and 2 Corinthians in the autumn of A.D. 57". In 
regard to Galatians the data are not so decisive, and different views are held. 
The older opinion, and that which would seem to be still dominant in 
Germany (it is maintained by Lipsius writing in 1891), is that Galatians 
belongs to the early part of St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus, A.D. 54 or 55. 
In England Bp. Lightfoot found a number of followers in bringing it into 
closer juxtaposition with Romans, about the winter of A.D. 57-58. The 
question however has been recently reopened in two opposite directions: on 
the one hand by Dr. C. Clemen (Chronologie der paulinischen Briefe, Halle, 
1893), who would place it after Romans; and on the other hand by 


1 Jiilicher, in his recent Himleitung, p. 62, separates the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians by an interval of eighteen months; nor can this opinion be at once 
ruled out of court, though it seems opposed to 1 Cor. xvi. 8, from which we 

ather that when he wrote the first Epistle St. Paul did mot contemplate staying 
pa Ephesus longer than the next succeeding Pentecost. 
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Mr. F. Rendall in Zhe Exfosttor for April, 1894 (p. 254 ff.), who would 
place it some years earlier. 

Clemen, who propounds a novel view of the chronology of St. Paul’s life 
generally, would interpose the Council of Jerusalem (which he identifies with 
the visit of Acts xxi and not with that of Acts xv) between Romans, which 
he assigns to the winter of A.D. 53-54, and Galatians, which he places towards 
the end of the latter year’. His chief argument is that Galatians represents 
a more advanced and heated stage of the controversy with the Judaizers, and 
he accounts for this by the events which followed the Council (Gal. ii. 12 ff. ; 
i. 6 ff.). There is, however, much that is arbitrary in the whole of this 
reconstruction ; and the common view seems to us far more probable that 
the Epistle to the Romans marks rather the gradual subsidence of troubled 
waters than their first disturbing. There is more to be said for Mr. Rendall’s 
opinion that Galatians was written during the early part of St. Paul’s first 
visit to Corinth in the year 51 (or 52). The question is closely connected 
with the controversy reopened by Professor Ramsay as to the identity of the 
Galatian Churches. For those who see in them the Churches of South 
Galatia (Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe) the earlier date 
may well seem preferable. If we take them to be the Churches of North 
Galatia (Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium), then the Epistle cannot be earlier 
than St. Paul’s settlement at Ephesus on his third journey in the year 54. 
The argument which Bishop Lightfoot based on resemblances of thought and 
language between Galatians and Romans rests upon facts that are indisput- 
able, but does not carry with it any certain inference as to date. 


(2) Occasion. If the time and place of the Epistle are clear, 
the occasion of it is still clearer; St. Paul himself explains it 
in unmistakable language twice over. At the beginning of the 
Epistle (Rom. i. 10-15) he tells the Romans how much he has 
longed to pay them a visit; and now that the prospect has been 
brought near he evidently writes to prepare them for it. And 
at the end of the Epistle (ch. xv. 22-33) he repeats his explanation 
detailing all his plans both for the near and for the more distant 
future, and telling them how he hopes to make his stay with them 
the most important stage of his journey to Spain. We know that 
his intention was fulfilled in substance but not in the manner 
of its accomplishment. He went up to Jerusalem and then 


* Dr. Clemen places St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus (2} years on his reckon- 
ing) in 50-52 A.D. In the course of it would fall our 1 Corinthians and two 
out of the three letters which are supposed to be combined in our 2 Corinthians 
(for this division there is really something of a case). He then inserts a third 
missionary journey, extending not over three months (as Acts xx. 3), but 
over some two years in Macedonia and Greece. To this he refers the last 
Corinthian letter (2 Cor. i-viii) and a genuine fragment of Ep. to Titus 
(Tit. iii. 12-14). Ep. to Romans is written from Corinth in the winter of 
A.D. 53-54. Then follow the Council at Jerusalem, the dispute at Antioch, 
Ep. to Galatians, and a fourth journey in Asia Minor, with another genuine 
fragment, 2 Tim. iv. 19-21. This fills the interval which ends with the arrest 
at Jerusalem in the year 58, Epp. to Phil., Col., Philem. and one or two more 
fragments of Past. Epp., the Apostle’s arrival at Rome in A.D. 61 and his 
death in A.D. 64, The whole scheme stands or falls with the place assigned te 
Ge enn of Jerusalem, and the estimate formed of the historical characte: 

cts. 
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to Réme, but only after two years’ forcible detention, and as 
a prisoner awaiting his trial. 

(3) Purpose. A more complicated question meets us when 
from the occasion or proximate cause of the Epistle to the Romans 
we pass to its purpose or ulterior cause. The Apostle’s reasons 
for writing to Rome lie upon the surface; his reasons for writing 
the particular letter he did write will need more consideration. 
No doubt there is a providence in it. It was willed that such 
a letter should be written for the admonition of after-ages. But 
through what psychological channels did that providence work? 

Here we pass on to much debated ground; and it will perhaps 
help us if wo begin by presenting the opposing theories in as 
antithetical a form as possible. 

When the different views which have been held come to be 
examined, they will be found to be reducible to two main types, 
which differ not on a single point but on a number of co-ordinated 
points. One might be described as primarily historical, the other 
primarily dogmatic; one directs attention mainly to the Church 
addressed, the other mainly to the writer; one adopts the view 
of a predominance of Jewish-Christian readers, the other pre- 
supposes readers who are predominantly Gentile Christians. 

Here again the epoch-making impulse came from Baur. It was 
Baur who first worked out a coherent theory, the essence of which 
was that it claimed to be historical. He argued from the analogy 
of the other Epistles which he allowed to be genuine. The cir- 
cumstances of the Corinthian Church are reflected as in a glass in 
the Epistles to the Corinthians; the circumstances of the Galatian 
Churches come out clearly from that to the Galatians. Did it not 
follow that the circumstances of the Roman Church might be 
directly inferred from the Epistle to the Romans, and that the 
Epistle itself was written with deliberate reference to them? Why 
all this Jewish-sounding argument if the readers were not Jews? 
Why these constant answers to objections if there was no one to 
object? The issues discussed were similar in many respects to 
those in the Epistle to the Galatians. In Galatia a fierce con- 
troversy was going on. Must it not therefore be assumed that 
there was a like controversy, only milder and more tempered, at 
Rome, and that the Apostle wished to deal with it in a manner 
correspondingly milder and more tempered? 

There was truth in all this; but it was truth to some extent 
one-sided and exaggerated. A little reflexion will show that the 
cases of the Churches of Corinth and Galatia were not exactly 
parallel to that of Rome. In Galatia St. Paul was dealing with 
a perfectly definite state of things in a Church which he himself had 
founded, and the circumstances of which he knew from within and 
not merely by hearsay. At Corinth he had spent a still longer 
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time; when he wrote he was not far distant; there had been 
frequent communications between the Church and the Apostle; 
and in the case of 1 Corinthians he had actually before him a letter 
containing a number of questions which he was requested to 
answer, while in that of 2 Corinthians he had a personal report 
brought to him by Titus. What could there be like this at Rome? 
The Church there St. Paul had not founded, had not even seen; 
and, if we are to believe Baur and the great majority of his followers, 
he had not even any recognizable correspondents to keep him 
informed about it. For by what may seem a strange inconsistency 
it was especially the school of Baur which denied the genuineness 
of ch. xvi, and so cut away a whole list of persons from one or 
other of whom St. Paul might have really learnt something about 
Roman Christianity. 

These contradictions were avoided in the older theory which 
prevailed before the time of Baur and which has not been without 
adherents, of whom the most prominent perhaps is Dr. Bernhard 
Weiss, since his day. According to this theory the main object of 
the Epistle is doctrinal; it is rather a theological treatise than 
a letter; its purpose is to instruct the Roman Church in central 
principles of the faith, and has but little reference to the circum- 
stances of the moment. 

It would be wrong to call this view—at least in its recent forms 
—unhistorical. It takes account of the situation as it presented 
itself, but looks at another side of it from that which caught the 
eye of Baur. The leading idea is no longer the position of the 
readers, but the position of the writer: every thing is made to turn 
on the truths which the Apostle wished to place on record, and for 
which he found a fit recipient in a Church which seemed to have so 
commanding a future before it. 

Let us try to do justice to the different aspects of the problem. 
The theories which have so far been mentioned, and others of 
which we have not yet spoken, are only at fault in so far as they 
are exclusive and emphasize some one point to the neglect of the 
rest. Nature is usually more subtle than art. A man of St. Paul’s 
ability sitting down to write a letter on matters of weight would be 
likely to have several influences present to his mind at once, and 
his language would be moulded now by one and now by another. 

Three factors may be said to have gone to the shaping of this 
letter of St. Paul’s. 

The first of these will be that which Baur took almost for the 
only one. The Apostle had some real knowledge of the state of 
the Church to which he was writing. Here we see the importance 
of his connexion with Aquila and Prisca. His intercourse with 
them would probably give the first impulse to that wish which he 
tells us that he had entertained for many years to visit Rome in 
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persoh. When first he met them at Corinth they were newly 
arrived from the capital; he would hear from them of the state of 
things they left behind them; and a spark would be enough to 
fire his imagination at the prospect of winning a foothold for Christ 
and the Gospel in the seat of empire itself, We may well 
believe—if the speculations about Prisca are valid, and even with- 
out drawing upon these—that the two wanderers would keep up 
communication with the Christians of their home. And now, very 
probably at the instance of the Apostle, they had returned to 
prepare the way for his coming. We cannot afford to lose so 
valuable a link between St. Paul and the Church he had set his 
heart on visiting. Two of his most trusted friends are now on the 
spot, and they would not fail to report all that it was essential to 
the Apostle to know. He may have had other correspondents 
besides, but they would be the chief. To this source we may look 
for what there is of local colour in the Epistle. If the argument is 
addressed now to Gentiles by birth and now to Jews; if we catch . 
a glimpse of parties in the Church, ‘the strong’ and ‘the weak’ ; 
if there is a hint of danger threatening the peace and the faith of 
the community (as in ch. xvi. 17-20)—it is from his friends in 
Rome that the Apostle draws his knowledge of the conditions with 
which he is dealing. 

The second factor which helps in determining the character of 
the Epistle has more to do with what it is not than with what it is: 
it prevents it from being as it was at one time described, ‘a com- 
pendium of the whole of Christian doctrine. The Epistle is not 
this, because like all St. Paul’s Epistles it implies a common basis 
of Christian teaching, those wapaddce:s as they are called elsewhere 
(1 Cor. xi. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 15; iii. 6), which the Apostle is able to 
take for granted as already known to his readers, and which he 
therefore thinks it unnecessary to repeat without special reason. 
He will not ‘lay again’ a foundation which is already laid. He 
will not speak of the ‘first principles’ of a Christian’s belief, but 
will ‘go on unto perfection.’ Hence it is that just the most funda- 
mental doctrines—the Divine Lordship of Christ, the value of His 
Death, the nature of the Sacraments—are assumed rather than 
stated or proved. Such allusions as we get to these are concerned 
not with the rudimentary but with the more developed forms of the 
doctrines in question. They nearly always add something to the 
common stock of teaching, give to it a profounder significance, 
or apply it in new and unforeseen directions. The last charge 
that could be brought against the Epistle would be that it consisted 
of Christian commonplaces. It is one of the most original of 
writings. No Christian can have read it for the first time without 
feeling that he was introduced to heights and depths of Christianity 
of which he had never been conscious before, 
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For, lastly, the most powerful of all the influences which have 
shaped the contents of the Epistle is the experience of the writer. 
The main object which he has in view is really not far to seek. 
When he thought of visiting Rome his desire was to ‘have some 
fruit’ there, as in the rest of the Gentile world (Rom. i. 13). He 
ionged to impart to the Roman Christians some ‘ spiritual gift,’ 
such as he knew that he had the power of imparting (i. 115 Xv. 
29). By this he meant the effect of his own personal presence, 
but the gift was one that could be exercised also in absence. He 
has exercised it by this letter, which is itself the outcome of a 
mvevparixdy ydpiopa, a word of instruction, stimulus, and warning, 
addressed in the first instance to the Church at Rome, and through 
it to Christendom for all time. 

The Apostle has reached another turning-point in his career. 
He is going up to Jerusalem, not knowing what will befall him 
there, but prepared for the worst. He is aware that the step which 
he is taking is highly critical and he has no confidence that he will 
escape with his life’. This gives an added solemnity to his utter- 
ance; and it is natural that he should cast back his glance over 
the years which had passed since he became a Christian and sum 
up the result as he felt it for himself. It is not exactly a conscious 
summing up, but it is the momentum of this past experience which 
guides his pen. 

Deep in the background of all his thought lies that one great 
event which brought him within the fold of Christ. For him it 
had been nothing less than a revolution ; and it fixed permanently 
his conception of the new forces which came with Christianity into 
the world. ‘To believe in Christ,’ ‘to be baptized into Christ,’ 
these were the watchwords; and the Apostle felt that they were 
pregnant with intense meaning. That new personal relation of 
the believer to his Lord was henceforth the motive-power which 
dominated the whole of his life. It was also met, as it seemed, ina 
marvellous manner from above. We cannot doubt that from his con- 
version onwards St. Paul found himself endowed with extraordinary 
energies. Some of them were what we should call miraculous; 
but he makes no distinction between those which were miraculous 
and those which were not. He set them all down as miraculous 
in the sense of having a direct Divine cause. And when he looked 
around him over the Christian Church he saw that like endowments, 
energies similar in kind if inferior to his own in degree, were 
widely diffused. They were the characteristic mark of Christians. 
Partly they took a form which would be commonly described as 
supernatural, unusual powers of healing, unusual gifts of utterance, 
an unusual magnetic influence upon others; partly they consisted 


This is impressively stated in Hort, Rone. and Zph p. 4a ft 
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in a strange elation of spirit which made suffering and toil seem 
lignt and insignificant; but most of all the new impulse was moral 
in its working, it blossomed out in a multitude of attractive traits— 
‘love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperance. These St. Paul called ‘fruits of the 
Spirit.’ The act of faith on the part of man, the influence of the 
Spirit (which was only another way of describing the influence of 
Christ Himself!) from the side of God, were the two outstanding 
facts which made the lives of Christians differ from those of other 
men. 

These are the postulates of Christianity, the forces to which the 
Apostle has to appeal for the solution of practical problems as they 
present themselves. His time had been very largely taken up 
with such problems. There had been the great question as to 
the terms on which Gentiles were to be admitted to the new society. 
On this head St. Paul could have no doubt. His own ruling 
principles, ‘faith’ and ‘the Spirit,’ made no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile; he had no choice but to contend for the equal 
rights of both—a certain precedence might be yielded to the Jews 
as the chosen people of the Old Covenant, but that was all. 

This battle had been fought and won. But it left behind 
a question which was intellectually more troublesome—a question 
brought home by the actual effect of the preaching of Christianity, 
very largely welcomed and eagerly embraced by Gentiles, but as 
a rule spurned and rejected by the Jews—how it could be that 
Israel, the chosen recipient of the promises of the Old Testament, 
should be excluded from the benefit now that those promises came 
to be fulfilled. Clearly this question belongs to the later reflective 
stage of the controversy relating to Jew and Gentile. The active 
contending for Gentile liberties would come first, the philosophic 
or theological assignment of the due place of Jew and Gentile in 
the Divine scheme would naturally come afterwards. This more 
advanced stage has now been reached; the Apostle has made up 
his mind on the whole series of questions at issue; and he takes 
the opportunity of writing to the Romans at the very centre of the 
empire, to lay down calmly and deliberately the conclusions to 
which he has come. 

The Epistle is the ripened fruit of the thought and struggles of 
the eventful years by which it had been preceded. It is no merely 


_ abstract disquisition but a letter full of direct human interest in the 


persons to whom it is written; it is a letter which contains here 
and there side-glances at particular local circumstances, and at 
least one emphatic warning (ch. xvi. 17-20) against a danger 
which had not reached the Church as yet, but any day might reach 


4 See the notes on ch, viii. 9-17 ; compare also ch. vi In1g 
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it, and the full urgency of which the Apostle knew only too well; 
but the main theme of the letter is the gathering in of the harvest, 
at once of the Church’s history since the departure of its Master, 
and of the individual history of a single soul, that one soul which 
under God had had the most active share in making the course of 
external events what it was. St. Paul set himself to give the 
Roman Church of his best; he has given it what was perhaps in 
some ways too good for it—more we may be sure than it would be 
able to digest and assimilate at the moment, but just for that very 
reason a body of teaching which eighteen centuries of Christian 
interpreters have failed to exhaust. Its richness in this respect is 
due to the incomparable hold which it shows on the essential 
principles of Christ’s religion, and the way in which, like the 
Bible in general, it pierces through the conditions of a particular 
time and place to the roots of things which are permanent and 
universal, 


§ 5. THE ARGUMENT. 


¥n the interesting essay in which, discarding all tradition, he 
seeks to re-interpret the teaching of St. Paul directly from the 
standpoint of the nineteenth century, Matthew Arnold maps out the 
contents of the Epistle as follows :— 

‘If a somewhat pedantic form of expression may be forgiven for 
the sake of clearness, we may say that of the eleven first chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans—the chapters which convey Paul’s 
theology, though not . . . with any scholastic purpose or in any 
formal scientific mode of exposition—of these eleven chapters, the 
first, second, and third are, in a scale of importance, fixed by 
a scientific criticism of Paul’s line of thought, sub-primary; the 
fourth and fifth are secondary ; the sixth and eighth are primary; 
the seventh chapter is sub-primary; the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters are secondary. Furthermore, to the contents of the 
Separate chapters themselves this scale must be carried on, so far as 
to mark that of the two great primary chapters, the sixth and 
eighth, the eighth is primary down only to the end of the twenty- 
eighth verse ; from thence to the end it is, however, eloquent, yet 
for the purpose of a scientific criticism of Paul’s essential theology 
only secondary’ (S#. Paul and Protestantism, p. 92 f.). 

This extract may serve as a convenient starting-point for our 
examination of the argument: and it may conduce to clearness of 
apprehension if we complete the summary analysis of the Epistle 
given by the same writer, with the additional advantage of presenting 
it in his fresh and bright manner ;— 
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‘ The first chapter is to the Gentiles—its purport is: You have 
not” righteousness. The second is to the Jews—its purport 
is: No more have you, though you think you have. The third 
chapter assumes faith in Christ as the one source of right- 
eousness for all men. The fourth chapter gives to the notion 
of righteousness through faith the sanction of the Old Testament 
and of the history of Abraham. The fifth insists on the causes for 
thankfulness and exultation in the boon of righteousness through 
faith in Christ; and applies illustratively, with this design, the 
history of Adam. The sixth chapter comes to the all-important 
question: “ What is that faith in Christ which I, Paul, mean? ”— 
and answers it. The seventh illustrates and explains the answer. 
But the eighth down to the end of the twenty-eighth verse, develops 
and completes the answer. The rest of the eighth chapter expresses 
the sense of safety and gratitude which the solution is fitted to 
inspire. The ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters uphold the second 
chapter’s thesis—so hard to a Jew, so easy to us—chat righteous- 
ness is not by the Jewish law; but dwell with hope and joy on a 
final result of things which is to be favourable to Israel’ (zdzd. p. 93). 

Some such outline as this would be at the present stage of in- 
vestigation generally accepted. It is true that Baur threw the 
centre of gravity upon chapters ix—xi, and held that the rest of the 
Epistle was written up to these: but this view would now on 
almost all hands be regarded as untenable. The problem discussed 
in these chapters doubtless weighed heavily on the Apostle’s mind ; 
in the circumstances under which he was writing it was doubtless 
a problem of very considerable urgency; but for all that it is 
a problem which belongs rather to the circumference of St. Paul’s 
thought than to the centre; it is not so much a part of his funda- 
mental teaching as a consequence arising from its collision with an 
unbelieving world. 

On this head the scholarship of the present day would be on the 
side of Matthew Arnold. It points, however, to the necessity, in 
any attempt to determine what is primary and what is not primary 
in the argument of the Epistle, of starting with a clear understanding 
of the point of view from which the degrees of relative importance 
are to be assigned. Baur’s object was historical—-to set the 
Epistle in relation to the circumstances of its composition. On 
that assumption his view was partially—though still not more than 
partially—justified. Matthew Arnold’s object on the other hand 
was what he calls ‘a scientific criticism of Paul’s thought’; by 
which he seems to mean (though perhaps he was not wholly clear 
in his own mind) an attempt to discriminate in it those elements 
which are of the highest permanent value. It was natural that he 
should attach the greatest importance to those elements in particular 
which seemed to be capable ot direct personal verification, From 
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this point of view we need not question his assignment of a primary 
significance to chapters vi and viii. His reproduction of the thought 
of these chapters is the best thing in his book, and we have drawn 
upon it ourselves in the commentary upon them (p. 163f.). There 
is more in the same connexion that well deserves attentive study. 
But there are other portions of the Epistle which are not capable of 
verification precisely in the same manner, and yet were of primary 
importance to St. Paul himself and may be equally of primary 
importance to those of us who are willing to accept his testimony 
in spiritual things which lie beyond the reach of our personal 
experience. Matthew Arnold is limited by the method which he 
applies—and which others would no doubt join with him in 
applying—to the subjective side of Christianity, the emotions and 
efforts which it generates in Christians. But there is a further 
question how and why they came to be generated. And in the 
answer which St. Paul would give, and which the main body of 
Christians very largely on his authority would also give to that 
question, he and they alike are led up into regions where direct 
human verification ceases to be possible. 

It is quite true that ‘faith in Christ’ means attachment to Christ, 
a strong emotion of love and gratitude. But that emotion is not 
confined, as we say, to ‘the historical Christ,’ it has for its object 
not only Him who walked the earth as ‘ Jesus of Nazareth’; it is 
directed towards the same Jesus ‘crucified, risen and ascended to 
the right hand of God.’ St. Paul believed, and we also believe, 
that His transit across the stage of our earth was accompanied by 
consequences in the celestial sphere which transcend our faculties. 
We cannot pretend to be able to verify them as we can verify that 
which passes in our own minds. And yet a certain kind of indirect 
verification there is. The thousands and tens of thousands of 
Christians who have lived and died in the firm conviction of the 
truth of these supersensual realities, and who upon the strength of 
them have reduced their lives to a harmonious unity superseding 
the war of passion, do really afford no slight presumption that the 
beliefs which have enabled them to do this are such as the Ruler of 
the universe approves, and such as aptly fit into the eternal order. 
Whatever the force of this presumption to the outer world, it is one 
which the Christian at least will cherish. 

We therefore do not feel at liberty to treat as anything less than 
primary that which was certainly primary to St. Paul. We entirely 
accept the view that chapters vi and viii are primary, but we also 
feel bound to place by their side the culminating verses of chapter 
iii. The really fundamental passages in the Epistle we should say 
were, ch. i. 16, 17, which states the problem, and iii. 21-26, vi. I-14, 
viii. 1-30 (rather than 1-28), which supply its solution. The 
problem is, How is man to become righteous in the sight of God? 
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And the answer is (1) by certain great redemptive acts on the 
part of God which take effect in the sphere above, though their 
consequences are felt throughout the sphere below; (2) through 
a certain ardent apprehension of these acts and of their Author 
Christ, on the part of the Christian; and (3) through his con- 
tinued self-surrender to Divine influences poured out freely and 
unremittingly upon him. 

It is superfluous to say that there is nothing whatever that is new 
in this statement, It does but reproduce the belief, in part implicit 
rather than explicit, of the Early Church ; then further defined and ~ 
emphasized more vigorously on some of its sides at the Reformation ; 
and lastly brought to a more even balance (or what many would 
fain make a more even balance) by the Church of our own day. Of 
course it is liable to be impugned, as it is impugned by the 
attractive writer whose words have been quoted above, in the 
interest of what is thought to be a stricter science. But whatever 
the value in itself of the theory which is substituted for it, we may 
be sure that it does not adequately represent the mind of St. Paul. 
In the present commentary our first object is to do justice to this. 
How it is afterwards to be worked up into a complete scheme of 
religious belief, it lies beyond our scope to consider. 


For the sake of the student it may be well to draw out the 
contents of the Epistle in a tabular analytical form. St. Paul, as 
Matthew Arnold rightly reminds us, is no Schoolman, and his 
method is the very reverse of all that is formal and artificial. But 
it is undoubtedly helpful to set before ourselves the framework of 
his thought, just as a knowledge of anatomy conduces to the better 
understanding of the living human frame. 


L—Introduction (i. 1-15). 
a. The Apostolic Salutation (i. 1-7). 
8. St. Paul and the Roman Church (i. 8-15). 


IL—Doctrinal. 
THE GREAT THESIS. Problem: How is Righteousness to be attained? 
Answer: Not by man’s work, but by God’s gift, through Faith, or 
loyal attachment to Christ (i. 16, 17). 


A. Righteousness as a state or condition in the sight of God (Justification) 
(i, 18-v. 21). 
x. Righteousness not hitherto attained (i. 18-iii. 20). 
[Rather, by contrast, a scene which bespeaks impending Wrath], 
@. Failure of the Gentile (i. 18-32). 
(i.) Natural Religion (i. 18-20) ; 
(ii.) deserted for idolatry (i. 21-25) ; ; ; 

(iii.) hence judicial abandonment to abominable sins (26, 27), to 
every kind of moral depravity (28-31), even to perversion of 
conscience (32). ‘ 

@ [Transitional]. Future judgement without respect of persons such as 
Jew ox Gentile (ii. 1-16). 
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(1.) Jewish critic and Gentile sinner in the same position Gi. 1-4). 
(ii.) Standard of judgement : deeds, not privileges (ii. 5-1 1). 
(iii.) Rule of judgement: Law of Moses for the Jew; Law of Con. 
science for the Gentile (ii. 12-16). : 
y- Failure of the Jew (ii. 17-29). Profession and reality, as regards 
(i.) Law (ii, 17-24) ; 
(ii.) Circumcision (ii. 25-29). 
& [Parenthetic]. Answer to casuistical objections from Jewish stand: 
point (iii. 1-8). 
(i.) The Jew’s advantage as recipient of Divine Promises 


(iii. 1, 2); 
(fi.) which promises are not invalidated by Man’s unfaithfulness 


(iii. 3, 4)- 
(iii.) Yet God's greater glory ne excuse for human sin (iii. 5-8). 
«. Universal failure to attain to righteousness and earn acceptance 
illustrated from Scripture (iii. 9-20). 
a. Consequent Exposition of New System (iii. 21-31): 
a. (i.) in its relation to Law, independent of it, yet attested by 


(at); 
(ii.) in its universality, as the free gift of God (2 2-24) 5 
(iii.) im the method of its realization through the propitiatory Death 
of Christ, which occupies under the New Dispensation the 
same place which Sacrifice, especially the ceremonies of the 
Day of Atonement, occupied under the Old (25) ; 
(iv.) in its final cause—the twofold manifestation of God’s righteous 
ness, at once asserting itself against sin and conveying pardon 
to the sinner (26). 
@. Preliminary note of two main consequences from this: 
(i.) Boasting excluded (27, 28) ; 
(ii.) Jew and Gentile alike accepted (29-31). 
p. Relation of this New System to O, T. considered im reference to the 
crucial case of Abraham (iv. I-25). 
(i.) Abraham’s acceptance (like that described by David) turned 
on Faith, not Works (iv. 1-8) ; 
(i) nor Circumcision (iv. 9-12) 
[so that there might be nothing to prevent him from 
being the spiritual father of uncircumcised as well as 
circumcised (11, 12)], 
(iii.) nor Law, the antithesis of Promise (iv. 13-17) 
[so that he might be the spiritual father of a// believers, 
not of those under the Law only]. 
(iv.) Abraham’s Faith, a type of the Christian’s (iv. 17-25): 
{he too believed in a birth from the dead]. 
@ Blissful effects of Righteousness by Faith (v. 1-a1). 
@. (i) It leads by sure degrees to a triumphant hope of final sal- 
vation (v. I-4). 
(ii.) That hope guaranteed a fortiori by the Love displayed im 
Christ’s Death for sinners (v. 5-11). 
@. Contrast of these effects with those of Adam’s Fall (v. 13-21) 
(i.) like, in the transition from one to all (12-14); 
(ii.) unlike, in that where one brought sin, condemnation, death, the 
other brought grace, a declaration of unmerited righteous 
ness, life (15-17). 
(ii.) Summary. Relations of Fall, Law, Grace (18-21) 
{The Fall brought sin; Law increased it; but Grace more 
than cancels the il) effects of Law]. 
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B. Progressive Righteousness in the Christian (Sanctification) (vi-vili). 
* 1. Reply to further casuistical objection: ‘If more sin means more 
grace, why not go on sinning 3’ 
he immersion of Baptism carried with it a death to sin, 
and union with the risen Christ. The Christian there- 
fore cannot, must not, sin (vi. I-14). 
8. The Christian’s Release: what it is, and what it is mot: shown by 
two metaphors. 
e. Servitude and emancipation (vi. 15-23). 
&@ The marriage-bond (vii. 1-6). 
[The Christian’s old self dead to the Law with Christ; so that 
he is henceforth free to live with Him]. 

§ Judaistic objection from seeming disparagement of Law: met by an 
analysis of the moral conflict in the soul. Law is impotent, 
and gives an impulse or handle to sin, but is not itself sinful 
(vii. 7-24). The conflict ended by the interposition of 
Christ (25). 

Perspective of the Christian’s New Career (viii). 
z The Indwelling Spirit. oe 
s. Failure of the previous system made good by Christ’s Incarnation 
and the Spirit’s presence (viii. 1-4). 
8. The new w&gime contrasted with the old—the régime of the Spirit 
with the weakness of unassisted humanity (vili. 5-9). 
yy. The Spirit’s presence a guarantee of bodily as well as moral 
resurrection (viii. 10-13) 3 
& also a guarantee that the Christian enjoys with God a son’s relation, 
and will enter upon a son’s inheritance (viii. 14-17). 
6, That glorious inheritance the object of ereation’s yearning (viii. 
18-22); 
and of the Christian’s hope (viii. 23-25). 
y. Human infirmity assisted by the Spirit’s intercession ee 26, 7); 
6. and sustained by the knowledge of the connected chain by which 
God works out His purpose of salvation (viii. 28-30). 
s. Inviolable security of the Christian in dependence upon God's 
favour and the love of Christ (viii. 31-39). 


C. Problem of Israel’s Unbelief. The Gospel in history (ix, x, xi). The 
rejection of the Chosen People a sad contrast to its high destiny and 
privileges (ix. 1-5). 

1. Justice of the Rejection (ix. 6-29). 
a. The Helen of Israel not inconsistent with the Divine promises 
(ix. 6-13) 5 
@. nor with the Divine Justice (ix. 14-29). 
(i) The ae ate of God’s choice shown from the O.T. (ix. 
14-18). 
(fi.) A necessary deduction from His position as Creator (ix. 


19-23). 
(ili.) The alternate choice of Jews and Gentiles expressly reserved 
and foretold in Scripture (ix. 24-29). 
8. Cause of the Rejection. 
a, Israel sought righteousness by Works instead of Faith, in their own 
way and not in God’s way (ix. 30-x. 4). 
And this although God’s method was— 
(i.) Not difficult and remote but near and easy (x. 5-10); 
(ii.) Within the reach of all, Jew and Gentile alike (x. 11-13). 
8. Nor can Israel plead in defence want of opportunity or warning— 
(i.) The Gospel has been fully and universally preached (x. 14-18) 
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(i.) Israel had been warned beforehand by the Prophet that they 
would reject God’s Message (x. 19-21). 

g- Mitigating considerations. The purpose of God (xi). 

@. The Unbelief of Israel is now as in the past only partial (xi. 1-10). 

8. It is only temporary— 

(i.) Their fall has a special purpose—the introduction of the 
Gentiles (xi. 11-15). 

(ii.) That Israel will be restored is vouched for by the holy stock 
from which it comes (xi. 16-24). 

q. In all this may be seen the purpose of God working upwards 
through seeming severity, to a beneficent result —the final 
restoration of all (xi. 25-31). 

Doxology (xi. 33-36). 
IiL—Practical and Hortatory. 
(1) The Christian sacrifice (xii. 1, 2). 
(2) The Christian as a member of the Church (xii. 3-8). 
(3) The Christian in his relation to others (xii. g- a1). 
The Christian’s vengeance (xii. 19-21). 
(4) Church and State (xiii. 1-7). 
(§) The Christian’s one debt ; the law of love (xiii. 8-16). 
The day approaching (xiii. 11-14). 
(6) Toleration; the strong and the weak (xiv. 1-xv. 6), 
The Jew and the Gentile (xv. 7-13). 
IV.—Epilogue. 
a. Personal explanations. Motive of the Epistle. Proposed visit te 
Rome (xv. 14-33). 
@. Greetings to various persons (xvi. 1-16). 
A warning (xvi. 17-20). 
Postscript by the Apostle’s companions and amanuensis (xvi. 
21-23). 
Benediction and Doxology (xvi. 34-37). 

It is often easiest to bring out the force and strength of an 
argument by starting from its conclusion, and we possess in the 
doxology at the end of the Epistle a short summary made by 
St. Paul himself of its contents. The question of its genuineness 
has been discussed elsewhere, and it has been shown in the 
commentary how clearly it refers to all the leading thoughts of the 
Epistle ; it remains only to make use of it to help us to understand 
the argument which St. Paul is working out and the conclusion to 
which he is leading us. 

The first idea which comes prominently before us is that of ‘the 
Gospel’; it meets us in the Apostolic salutation at the beginning, 
in the statement of the thesis of the Epistle, in the doxology at the 
end where it is expanded in the somewhat unusual form ‘ according 
to my Gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ.’ So again in 
xi. 28 it is incidentally shown that what St. Paul is describing is the 
method or plan of the Gospel. This idea of the Gospel then is 
a fundamental thought of the Epistle ; and it seems to mean this. 
There are two competing systems or plans of life or salvation 
before St. Paul’s mind. The one is the old Jewish system, a know- 
ledge of which is presupposed ; the other is the Christian system, 
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a knowledge of which again is presupposed. St. Paul is not 
expounding the Christian religion, he is writing to Christians: 
what he aims at expounding is the meaning of the new system. 
This may perhaps explain the manner in which he varies between 
the expressions ‘the Gospel,’ or ‘ the Gospel of God,’ or ‘ the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ,’ and ‘my Gospel.’ The former represents the 
Christian religion as recognized and preached by all, the latter 
represents his own personal exposition of its plan and meaning. 
The main purpose of the argument then is an explanation of the 
meaning of the new Gospel of Jesus Christ, as succeeding to and 
taking the place of the old method, but also in a sense as embracing 
and continuing it. 

St. Paul begins then with a theological description of the new 
method. He shows the need for it, he explains what it is—emphasiz- 
ing its distinctive features in contrast to those of the old system, and 
at the same time proving that it is the necessary and expected out- 
come of that old system. He then proceeds to describe the work- 
ing of this system in the Christian life; and lastly he vindicates 
for it its true place in history. The universal character of the new 
Gospel has been already emphasized, he must now trace the plan 
by which it is to attain this universality. The rejection of the Jews, 
the calling of the Gentiles, are both steps in this process and 
necessary steps. But the method and plan pursued in these cases 
and partially revealed, enable us to learn, if we have faith to do 
go, that ‘mystery which has been hidden from the foundation 
of the world,’ but which has always guided the course of human 
history—the purpose of God to ‘sum up all things in Christ.’ 

If this point has been made clear, it will enable us to bring out 
the essential unity and completeness of the argument of the 
Epistle. We do not agree as we have explained above with the 
opinion of Baur, revived by Dr. Hort, that chap. ix—xi represent 
the essential part of the Epistle, to which all the earlier part is but 
an introduction. That is certainly a one-sided view. But Dr. 
Hort’s examination of the Epistle is valuable as reminding us that 
neither are these chapters an appendix accidentally added which 
might be omitted without injuring St. Paul’s argument and plan. 

We can trace incidentally the various difficulties, partly raised by 
opponents, partly suggested by his own thought, which have helped 
to shape different portions of the Epistle. We are able to analyze 
and separate the difierent stages in the argument more accurately 
and distinctly than in any other of St. Paul’s writings. But this 
must not blind us to the iact that the whole is one great argument; 
the purpose of which is to explain the Gospel of God in Jesus the 
Messiah, and to show its efiects on human life, and in the history 
of the race, and thus to vindicate for it the right to be considered 
the ultimate and final revelation oi God’s purpose for mankind. 
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§ 6. LANGUAGE AND STYLE. 


(1) Language’. It will seem at first sight to the uninitiated 
reader a rather strange paradox that a letter addressed to the 
capital of the Western or Latin world should be written in Greek. 
Yet there is no paradox, either to the classical scholar who is 
acquainted with the history of the Early Empire, or to the ecclesias- 
tical historian who follows the fortunes of the Early Church. Both 
are aware that for fully two centuries and a half Greek was the 
predominant language if not of the city of Rome as a whole yet of 
. large sections of its inhabitants, and in particular of those sections 
among which was to be sought the main body of the readers of 
the Epistle. 

The early history of the Church of Rome might be said to fall 
into three periods, of which the landmarks would be (1) the appear- 
ance of the first Latin writers, said by Jerome*® to be Apollonius 
who suffered under Commodus in the year 185, and whose 
Apology and Acts have been recently recovered in an Armenian 
Version and edited by Mr. Conybeare *, and Victor, an African by 
birth, who became Bishop of Rome about 189 a.p. (2) Next 
would come in the middle of the third century a more considerable 
body of Latin literature, the writings of Novatian and the corre- 
spondence between the Church of Rome and Cyprian at Carthage. 
(3) Then, lastly, there would be the definite Latinizing of the capital 
of the West which followed upon the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople dating from 330 a.p. 

(1) The evidence of Juvenal and Martial refers to the latter half of the 
first century. Juvenal speaks with indignation of the extent to which Rome 
was being converted into ‘a Greek city *.’ Martial regards ignorance of Greek 
as a mark of rusticity®, Indeed, there was a double tendency which em- 
braced at once classes at both ends of the social scale. On the one hand 
among slaves and in the trading classes there were swarms of Greeks and 
Greek-speaking Orientals. On the other hand in the higher ranks it was 
the fashion to speak Greek; children were taught it by Greek nurses; and in 
after life the use of it was carried to the pitch of affectation *. 

For the Jewish colony we have the evidence of the inscriptions. Out o 
thirty-eight collected by Schiirer’ no less than thirty are Greek and eight only 


1 The question of the use of Greek at Rome has been often discussed 
and the evidence for it set forth, but the classical treatment of the subject is by 
the late Dr. C. P. Caspari, Professor at Christiania, in an Excursus of 200 
pages - vol. iii. of his work Qse/len sur Geschichte dss Taufsymbols (Chris- 
tiania, 1875). 

2 De Vir. Ill, Wii. Tertullianus presbyter seeswe demesm priweus post Victerem 
8 Apollonium Latinorum ponitur. 

* Monuments of Early Christianity (Londoa, 1894), p. 29 ff. 

* Juv. Sat. iii. 60 f.; cf. vi. 187 ff. 5 Epig. alv. 58. 

® Caspari, Quelle sem Taufsymsbol, iii. 286 f. 

" Gemeindeverfassung, p. 33 ff. The inscriptions referred to are ell from 
Roman sites. There is also one in Greek from Portus. 
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Latin and if one of the Greek inscriptions is in Latin characters, conversely 
oe of the Latin are in Greek characters. There do not seem to be any in 
ebrew’'. 

Of Christian inscriptions the proportion of Greek to Latin would seem to be 
about1:2. But the great mass of these would belong to a period later than 
that of which we are speaking. De Rossi? estimates the number for the period 
between M. Aurelius and Septimius Severus at about 160, of which something 
like half would be Greek. Beyond this we can hardly go. 

But as to the Christian Church there is a quantity of other evidence. The 
bishops of Rome from Linus to Eleutherus (c. 174-189 A.D.) are twelve in 
number: of these not more than three (Clement, Sixtus I= Xystus, Pius) bear 
Latin names. But although the names of Clement and Pius are Latin the 
extant Epistle of Clement is written in Greek; we know also that Hermas, 
the author of § The Shepherd,’ was the brother of Pius °, and he wrote in Greek. 
Indeed all the literature that we can in any way connect with Christian Rome 
down to the end of the reign of M. Aurelius is Greek. Besides the works of 
Clement and Hermas we have still surviving the letter addressed to the Church 
at Rome by Ignatius; and later in the period, the letter written by Soter 
(c. 166-174 A.D.) to the Corinthian Church was evidently in Greek*. Justin 
and Tatian who were settled in Rome wrote in Greek; so too did Rhodon, 
a pupil of Tatian’s at Rome who carried on their tradition’. Greek was the 
language of Polycarp and Hegesippus who paid visits to Rome of shorter 
duration. A number of Gnostic writers established themselves there and used 
Greek for the vehicle of their teaching : so Cerdon, Marcion, and Valentinus, 
who were all in Rome about 140 A.D. Valentinus left behind a considerable 
school, and the leading representatives of the ‘Italic’ branch, Ptolemaeus 
and Heracleon, both wrote in Greek. We may assume the same thing of the 
other Gnostics combated by Justin and Irenaeus. Irenaeus himself spent some 
time at Rome in the Episcopate of Eleutherus, and wrote his great work 
in Greek. 

To this period may also be traced back the oldest form of the Creed of 
the Roman Church now known as the Apostles’ Creed*®. This was in Greek. 
And there are stray Greek fragments of Western Liturgies which ultimately 
go back to the same place and time. Such would be the Hymnus angelicus 
(Luke ii. 14) repeated in Greek at Christmas, the 7rishagion, Kyrie eletson 
and Christe eletson. On certain set days (at Christmas, Easter, Ember days, 
and some others) lections were read in Greek as well as Latin; hymns were 
occasionally sung in Greek ; and at the formal committal of the Creed to the 
candidates for baptism (the so-called 7yaditio and Redditie Symboli) both 
the Apostles’ Creed (im its longer amd shorter forms) and the Nicene were 


* Comp. also Berliner, i. g4. 8 Ap. Caspari, p. 303. 

3 Pius is described in the Liber Pontificalis as matione [talus ... de civitate 
Aquileia; but there is reason to think that Hermas was a native of Arcadia. 
The assignments of nationality to the earliest bishops are of very doubtful 
value. 

* It was to be kept in the archives and read en Sundays like the letter of 
Clement (Eus. H. &. IV. xxiii. 11). 

5 Eus. #. £. V. xiii. 1. 

® It was in pursuit of the origin of this Creed that Caspari was drawn into 
his elaborate researches, It is generally agreed that it was in use at Rome by 
the middle of the second century. The main question at the present moment 
is whether it was also composed there, and if not whence it came. Caspari 
would derive it from Asia Minor and the circle of St. John. This is a problem 
which we may look to have solved by Dr. Kattenbusch of Giessen, who is 
continuing Caspari’s labours (Das <Apostolische Symbol, Ba. 1. Leipzig, 


1894). 
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recited and the questions put first in Greek and then in Latin’. These are 
all survivals of Roman usage at the time when the Church was bilingual. 

(2) The dates of Apollonius and of Bp. Victor are fixed, but rather more 
uncertainty hangs over that of the first really classical Christian work ia 
Latin, the Octavius of Minucius Felix. This has been much debated, but 
opinion seems to be veering round to the earlier date®, which would bring him 
into near proximity to Apollonins, perhaps at the end of the reign of 
M. Aurelius. The period which then begins and extends from c. 180-250 A.D. 
shows a more even balance of Greek and Latin. The two prominent writers, 
Hippolytus and Caius, still make use of Greek. The grounds perhaps pre- 
ponderate for regarding the Muratorian Fragment as a translation. But at the 
beginning of the period we have Minucius Felix and at the end Novatian, 
and Latin begins to have the upper hand in the names of bishops. The 
glimpse which we get of the literary activity of the Church of Rome through 
the letters and other writings preserved among the works of Cyprian shows us 
at last Latin in possession of the field. 

(3) The Hellenizing character of Roman Christianity was due in the first 
instance to the constant intercourse between Rome and the East. In the 
troubled times which followed the middle of the third century, with the decay 
of wealth and trade, and Gothic piracies breaking up the fax Romane on the 
Aegean, this intercourse was greatly interrupted. Thus Greek influences lost 
their strength. The Latin Church, Rome reinforced by Africa, had now 
a substantial literature of its own. Under leaders like Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Novatian it had begun to develop its proper individuality. It could 
stand and walk alone without assistance from the East. And a decisive 
impulse was given to its independent career by the founding of Constantinople. 
The stream set from that time onwards towards the Bosphorus and no longer 
towards the Tiber. Rome ceases to be the centre of the Empire to become 
in a still more exclusive sense the capital of the West. 


(2) Style, The Epistles which bear the name of St. Paul present 
a considerable diversity of style. To such an extent is this the 
case that the question is seriously raised whether they can have had 
the same author. Of all the arguments urged on the negative 
side this from style is the most substantial ; and whatever decision 
we come to on the subject there remains a problem of much 
complexity and difficulty. 

It is well known that the Pauline Epistles fall into four groups 
which are connected indeed with each other, but at the same time 
stand out with much distinctness. These groups are: 1, 2 Thess; 
Gal., 1, 2 Cor., Rom.; Phil., Col., Eph., Philem.; Past. Epp. The 
four Epistles of the second group ~hang very closely together; 
those of the third group subdivide into two pairs, Phil. Philem. on 
the one hand, and Eph. Col. on the other. It is hard to dissociate 
Col. from Philem.; and the very strong presumption in favour of 
the genuineness of the latter Epistle reacts upon the former. The 
tendency of critical inquiry at the present moment is in favour of 
Colossians and somewhat less decidedly in favour of Ephesians. 
It is, for instance, significant that Jiilicher in his recent Zinlectung 


: fae precise and full details will be found in Caspari’s Excureus, Of. cit. 
p- 466 ff. 
® Kriiger, Alichristd, Lit. p. 88. 
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(Frejburg i. B. and Leipzig, 1894) sums up rather on this side of 
the question than the other. We believe that this points to what 
will be the ultimate verdict. But in the matter of style it must be 
confessed that Col. and Eph.—and more especially Eph.—stand at 
the furthest possible remove from Romans. We may take Eph. 
and Rom. as marking the extreme poles of difference within the 
Epistles claimed for St. Paul’. Any other member of the second 
group would do as well; but as we are concerned specially with 
Rom., we may institute a comparison with it. 

The difference is not so much a difference of ideas and of 
vocabulary as a difference of structure and composition. There are, 
it is true, a certain number of new and peculiar expressions in the 
later Epistle ; but these are so balanced by points of coincidence, 
and the novel element has so much of the nature of simple addi- 
tion rather than contrariety, that to draw a conclusion adverse to 
St. Paul’s authorship would certainly not be warranted. The sense 
of dissimilarity reaches its height when we turn from the materials 
(if we may so speak) of the style to the way in which they are 
put together. The discrepancy lies not in the anatomy but in the 
surface distribution of light and shade, in the play of feature, in 
the temperament to which the two Epistles seem to give expression. 
We will enlarge a little on this point, as the contrast may help us 
to understand the individuality of the Epistle to the Romans. 

This Epistle, like all the others of the group, is characterized 
by a remarkable energy and vivacity. It is calm in the sense 
that it is not aggressive and that the rush of words is always well 
under control. Still there is a rush of words, rising repeatedly to 
passages of splendid eloquence ; but the eloquence is spontaneous, 
the outcome of strongly moved feeling ; there is nothing about it 
of laboured oratory. The language is rapid, terse, incisive; the 
argument is conducted by a quick cut and thrust of dialectic; it 
reminds us of a fencer with his eye always on his antagonist. 

We shut the Epistle to the Romans and we open that to the 
Ephesians ; how great is the contrast! We cannot speak here of 
vivacity, hardly of energy; if there is energy it is deep down 
below the surface. The rapid argumentative cut and thrust is 
gone. In its place we have a slowly-moving onwards-advancing 
mass, like a glacier working its way inch by inch down the valley. 
The periods are of unwieldy length; the writer seems to stagger 
under his load. He has weighty truths to express, and he struggles 
to express them—not without success, but certainly with little 
flexibility or ease of composition. The truths unfolded read like 
abstract truths, ideal verities, ‘laid up in the heavens’ rather than 
embodying themselves in the active controversies of earth. 


1 The difference between these Epistles on the side we are considering is 
greater (e. g.) than that between Romans and the Pastorals, 
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There is, as we shall see, another side. We have perhaps 
exaggerated the opposition for the sake of making the difference 
clear. When we come to look more closely at the Epistle to the 
Romans we shall find in it not a few passages which tend in the 
direction of the characteristics of Ephesians ; and when we examine 
the Epistle to the Ephesians we shall find in it much to remind us 
of characteristics of Romans. We will however leave the com- 
parison as it has been made for the moment, and ask -ourselves 
what means we have of explaining it. Supposing the two Epistles 
to be really the work of the same man, can the difference between 
them be adequately accounted for ? 


There is always an advantage in presenting proportions to the eye and 
reducing them to some sort of numerical estimate. This can be done in 
the present case without much difficulty by reckoning up the number of 
longer pauses. This is done below for the two Epistles, Romans and Ephe- 
sians. The standard used is that of the Revisers’ Greek Text, and the 
estimate of length is based on the number of ezixo: or printed lines’, It 
will be worth while to compare the Epistles chapter by chapter -— 


ROMANS. 

erixos. ¢) () ® 

Ch. I. 64 13 14 — 
Il. gt 14 7 8 
IIL 47 20 18 36 
IV 45 6 4 7 
Vv. 47 6 1g — 
VL 42 8 14 a 
VII 49 16 20 5 
Vil yo Wy 26 14 
55 8 19 10 

X. 37 6 16 9 
XI 63 16 37 IK 
Total fordoctrinal portion 570 130 184 33 

403 
XII 36 14 13 ~ 
XIII. ag ir 15 I 
XIV. I II a7 3 
XV. 3 8 24 = 
XVI. 50 7 28 _ 
Total for the Epistle 789 181 290 92 
563 


Here the proportion of major points to oriyo is for the doctrinal chap- 
ters 402: 570 = (approximately) 1 in 1-4; and for the whole Epistle not 
very different, 563:789 =1 in 1-418. The proportion of interrogative 
sentences is for the whole Epistle, 92: 789, or 1 in 8-6; for the doctrinal 
chapters only, 88: 570, or I in 6-5; and for the practical portion enly, 
43219, ort in §5. This last item is instructive, because it shows how very 


* The eounting of these is approximate, anything over half a line being 
reckoned as a whole line, and anything less ‘than half a line not reckoned. 
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greatly, even in the same Epistle, the amount of interrogation varies with 
the subject-matter. We also observe that in two even of the doctrinal chap- 
ters interrogative sentences are wanting. They lie indeed in patches or 
thick clusters, and are not distributed equally throughout the Epistle. 

Now we turn to Ephesians, for which the data are as follows :— 


EPHESIANS, 

ae orlyes () ) G) 
45 4 aad 
IL 40 9 é = 
p10 [ 36 2 6 — 
131 1 I _ 

Iv. 55 ; “ rf ] 
Vv. go II iy — 
ae 4 aS pete = 
Teta 270 36 58 z 
eee 

95 


This gives a very different result. The proportion of major points is for 
Eph. i-iti, roughly speaking, 1 in 4, as against 1 in 1-4 for Rom. i-xii, and 
for the whole Epistle rather more than 1 in 3, as against 1 in 1-418. The 
proportion of interrogations is 1 in 270 compared with 1 im 8.6 or 6-5, 


In illustrating the nature of the difference in style between 
Romans and Ephesians we have left in suspense for a time the 
question as to its cause. To this we will now return, and set down 
some of the influences which may have been at work—which we 
may be sure were at work—and which would go a long way to 
account for it. 

(x) First would be she natural variation of style which comes 
from dealing with different subject-matter. The Epistles of the 
second group are all very largely concerned with the controversy 
as to Circumcision and the relations of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. In the later Epistle this controversy has retired into 
the background, and other topics have taken its place. Ideas are 
abroad as to the mediating agencies between God and man which 
impair the central significance of the Person of Christ; and the 
multiplication of new Churches with the growing organization of 
intercommunication between those of older standing, brings to the 
front the conception of the Church as a whole, and invests it with 
increased impressiveness. 


These facts are reflected on the vocabulary of the two Epistles. The 
controversy with the Judaizers gives a marked colour to the whole group 
which includes the Epistle to the Romans. This will appear on the face 
ef the statistics of usage as to the frequency with which the leading terms 
eccur in these Epistles and in the rest of the Pauline Corpus. Of course 
gome of the instances will be accidental, but by far the greater number are 
significant. Those which follow have a direct bearing on the Judaistie 
controversy. ‘Elsewhere’ means elsewhere in the Pauline Epistles, 
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1 ‘aBpadp Rom. g, 3 Cor. 1, Gal. 9; not elsewhere in St. Paul. [owéppa 
“ABpadp Rom. 2, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1.] 
dxpoBvoria Rom. 3, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere 3. 
dwoorokf Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere in St. Paul. 
Sieatotv Rom. 15, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere 2. 
Siwalwpa Rom. §; not elsewhere. 
Sixcalwors Rom. 3; not elsewhere. 
warapyeiv Rom. 6, 1 Cor. 9, 2 Cor. 4, Gal. 3; elsewhere 4. 
yépos Rom. 76, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 32; elsewhere 6. 
weproun Rom. 15, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 7; elsewhere 8. 
orépua Rom. 9, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 5; elsewhere I. 
Connected with this controversy, though not quite so directly, would be =— 
doGevns Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 10, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; elsewhere 1. 
doGeveis Rom. 4, 1 Cor. 3, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere 2. 
aa0évera Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 6, Gal. 1; elsewhese 1. 
do6évnua Rom. 1; not elsewhere, 
éAevGepos Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 6, Gal. 6; elsewhere 2. 
dAevepotv Rom. 4, Gal, 1; not elsewhere. 
drevdcpia Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
wavyao0a Rom. 5, 1 Cor. 5 (1 v.1.), a Cor. 20, Gal. a; elsewhere 3 
wavx7jpa Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 3, 2 Cor. 3, Gal. 1; elsewhere 2. 
gsavxjois Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere 1. 
karaxavydcba Rom. 2; not elsewhere. 
épeirAérns Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
épeiAnua Rom. 1; not elsewhere. 
exdvdarcov Rom. 4, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. [owarBari{ew 
I Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 1, Rom. 1 v. 1. 
&ped<iv Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 1: &péAcra Rom. 1; neither elsewhere. 
Two other points may be noticed, one in connexion with the large use of 
the O.T. in these Epistles, and the other in connexion with the idea of 
successive periods into which the religious history of mankind is divided :— 
yéyparra: Rom. 16, 1 Cor. 7, a Cor. 2, Gal. 4; not elsewhere in 
St. Paul. 
dxpis ob Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. a (1 v.1.); not elsewhere. 
ép’ Scov xpdvoy Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere 
These examples stand out very distinctly; and their disappearance from 
the later Epistle is perfectly intelligible: cessante causa, cessat effectus. 


(2) But it is not only that the subject-matter of Ephesians differs 
from that of Romans, ¢he circumstances under which it is presented 
also differ. Romans belongs to a period of controversy, and 
although at the time when the Epistle is written the worst is over, 
and the Apostle is able to survey the field calmly, and to state his 
case uncontroversially, still the crisis through which he has passed 
has left its marks behind. The echoes of war are still in his ears. 
The treatment of his subject is concrete and not abstract. He 
sees in imagination his adversary before him, and he argues much 
as he might have argued in the synagogue, or in the presence of 
refractory converts. The atmosphere of the Epistle is that of 
personal debate. This acts as a stimulus, it makes the blood 


* These examples are selected from the lists in Bishop Lightfoot’s classical 
essay ‘On the Style and Character of the Epistle to the tians,’ in Jourse. of 
Class. and Sacr. Philol. iii. (1857) 308 ff. 
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circulate more rapidly in the veins, and gives to the style a liveli- 
ness and directness which might be wanting when the pressure was 
removed. Between Romans, written to a definite Church and 
gathering up the result of a time of great activity, the direct out- 
come of prolonged discussion in street and house and school, and 
Ephesians, written in all probability not to a single Church but to 
a group of Churches, with its personal edge thus taken off, and 
written too under confinement after some three years of enforced 
inaction, it would be natural that there should be a difference. 

(3) This brings us to a third point which may be taken with the 
last, the allowance which ought to be made for the special tempera- 
ment of the Apostle. His writings furnish abundant evidence of 
a highly strung nervous organization. It is likely enough that the 
physical infirmity from which he suffered, the ‘thorn in the flesh’ 
which had such a prostrating effect upon him, was of nervous 
origin. But constitutions of this order are liable to great fluctua- 
tions of physical condition. There will be ‘lucid moments,’ and 
more than lucid moments—months together during which the 
brain will work not only with ease and freedom, but with an 
intensity and power not vouchsafed to other men. And times such 
as these will alternate with periods of depression when body and 
mind alike are sluggish and languid, and when an effort of will is 
needed to compel production of any kind. Now the physical 
conditions under which St. Paul wrote his letter to the Romans 
would as naturally belong to the first head as those under which he 
wrote the Epistle which we call ‘Ephesians’ would to the second. 
Once more we should expect antecedently that they would leave 
a strong impress upon the style. 


The difference in style between Rom. and Eph. would seem to be very 
largely a difference in the amount of vital energy thrown into the two 
Epistles. Vivacity is a distinguishing mark of the one as a certain slow and 
laboured movement is of the other. We may trace to this cause the 
phenomena which have been already noted—the shorter sentences of Romans, 
the long involved periods of Ephesians, the frequency of interrogation on the 
one hand, its absence on the other. In Rom. we have the champion of 
Gentile Christendom with his sword drawn, prepared to meet all comers; in 
Eph. we have ‘such an one as Paul the aged, and now a prisoner also of 
Jesus Christ.’ 


Among the expressions specially characteristic of this aspect of Ep. to 
Romans would be the following :— 
dpa, beginning a sentence, Rom. g, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 2, Gal. 5; elsewhere 
Epp. Paul. 3, Heb. 2. [dpa oty Rom. 8 (or gv.1.), Gal. 13; elsewhere 
3: dpa without of” Rom. I (or a v.1.), 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 3, Heb. a.) 
[Ae] 
GAAG Aéyo Rom. 2. 
Aéyo 5é Gal. 2. 
Aéyo obv Rom. 2. 
A€éyou 82 TovTo 51 1 Cor. Be 
way Aéyw 2 Cor. 2, 
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vovro 8 A€ya Gal. 1, 

bye MadAos Aéyoo dpiv ri Gal. 1. 
ged; mod otv; Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
oi oiv; tis ofv; Rom. 11, 1 Cor. 5, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. [vi ee 

tpodpev; Rom. 6; 7i épodpev; Rom 1.] 

al A€yoo (A€yet, &e.) Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhera, 
&ari Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 1; not elsewhere. 
éwép, unusual compounds of— 

imepexreivew 2 Cor. I. 

iaepAiav 2 Cor. 2. 

trepvixdy Rom. I. 

émepnepiooctey Rom. 1, 8 Cor. 1. 

bnepppovety Rom. 1. 


(4) A last cause which we suspect may possibly have been at 
work, though this is more a matter of conjecture, is the employment of 
different amanuenses. We know that St. Paul did not as a rule 
write his own letters. But then the question arises, How were 
they written? It seems to us probable that they were in the first 
instance taken down in shorthand—much as our own merchants or 
public men dictate their correspondence to a shorthand writer— 
and then written out fair. We believe this to have been the case 
from the double fact that dictation was extremely common—so 
that even as early as Horace and Persius dicéare had already 
come to mean ‘to compose’—and from the wide diffusion of the 
art of shorthand. We know that Origen’s lectures were taken 
down in this way, and that fair copies were made of them at 
leisure (Eus. H. Z. VI. xxiii. 2). But we can well believe that if 
this were the case some scribes would be more expert than others, 
and would reproduce what was dictated to them more exactly. 
Tertius, we should suppose, was one of the best of those whom 
St. Paul employed for this purpose. An inferior scribe would get 
down the main words correctly, but the little connecting links he 
may have filled in for himself. 


This is rather speculation, and we should not wish to lay stress apes it in 
any particular instance. It is however interesting to note that if we look 
below the superficial qualities of style at the inner tendencies of mind to 
which it gives expression the resemblance between Ephesians and Romans 
becomes more marked, so that we may well ask whether we have not before 
us in both the same hand. One of the most striking characteristics of 
St. Paul is the sort of telescopic manner, in which one clause is as it were 
drawn out of another, each new idea as it arises leading on to some further 
new idea, until the main thought of the paragraph is reached again often by 
a circuitous route and not seldom with a somewhat violent twist or turn at 
the end. This is specially noticeable in abstract doctrinal passages, just as 
a briefer, more broken, and more direct form of address is adopted in the 
exhortations relating to matters of practice. A certain laxity of grammatical 
structure is common to both. 

We will place side by side one or two passages which may help to show 
the fundamental resemblance between the two Epistles. [For a defence of 
the Spospacen of the extract from Romans reference may be made to the 
notes 
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~ Row ili. 21-26. Epu. fi, 1-7. 

Nuvt 8% xopls vduov S&earocd Tovrov ydpw éyd Hatdros 8 ddepu0s 
Bed wedavépwrat, paprupoupévyn ia yoo Xpiotod “Inood trip tpav tay 
Tov vopou Kat Tay mpopnTav’ 3inaro- evav,—elye jeovoare tiv olkovopiay 
aivn 5% @eod Sad wiorews “Incod ris xdpiTos Tod Geod Tis Sobclons po 
Xpicrod els mévras rovs moredovras’ els duds, STs Kata droKdAupy éyvo- 
ov yap tor: SiacroAh wdvres yap pioOn por 7d pvornpiov, Kads mpo- 
fuaprov, wat borepovvras ris 8déns  éypayva ev dAtyy, mpds 8 dUvacde dya- 
ToD @eod' Sixaovpevr Bupedy TH yivdoxovTes vojoa Ti advealy pou év 
airod xdpirt 8a THs dwokuTpLoEews 1TH pvoTnpiy rod X., b érépas yewcais 
ais ev X. 'L., bv mpoddero 6 @eds ove eyvorpiaOn Tois viois THY dvOpdTa”r, 
Daorhpoy a rhs siorews 2v 1H ws viv dwexadUPOn Tots dylos dnooTd- 
avrod alyars, els Evdegiw ris Bixao- Ais abTod wal apopyrais éy Iivedpare 
otvns aitov, 8a riy népecw rev — elvarta €vn avyeAnpovdpa Kal ovcowpa 
mpoyeyovéraw duaprnpdrew ty rH Kal cuppcroxa Tihs éwaryyeAlas év X. "I. 
dyoxp TOD @eod mpds thy @vdegiw dd Tod edayyedlov ob eyernOny did- 
ris ducawootvns avrod évy TG vir sovos Kara rhv Supedy THs xapiTos Tot 
waup®, es 73 elvas abrdy Sleaov wal cod rhs Sodelons wor Kara ray évép- 
&eaotvra roy dx sicrews “Inc0d. year ris duvdpews avrov. 


In the Romans passage we have first the revelation of the righteousness of 
God, then a specification of the particular aspect of that righteousness with 
a stress upon its universality, then the more direct assertion of this univer- 
sality, followed in loose construction (see the note ad Joc.) by an announce- 
ment of the free character of the redemption wrought by Christ, then a fuller 
comment on the method of this redemption, its object, the cause which rendered 
it necessary, its object again, and its motive. A wonderful series of contents 
to come from a single sentence, like those Chinese boxes in which one box 
is cunningly fitted within another, each smaller than the last. 

The passage from Ephesians in like manner begins with a statement of the 
durance which the Apostle is suffering for the Gentiles, then goes off to 
explain why specially for the Gentiles, so leading on to the pvoTHptov on 
which that mission to the Gentiles is based, then refers back to the previous 
mention of this pvorfpiov, which the readers are advised to consult, then 
gives a fuller description of its character, and at last states definitely its 
substance. Dr. Gifford has pointed out (on Rom. iii. 26) how the argu- 
ment works round in Eph. to the same word pvotnpiov as in Rom. to the 
seme word évde.giv, And we have similar examples in Rom. ii. 16 and iii. 8, 
where two distinct trains of thought and of construction converge upon 
a clause which is made to do duty at the same time for both. 

The particular passage of Ephesians was chosen as illustrating this pecu- 
liarity. But the general tendency to the formation of periods on what we 
have called the ‘telescopic’ method—not conforming to a plan of structure 
deliberately adopted from the first, but linking on clause to clause, each sug- 
gested by the last—runs through the whole of the first three chapters of 
Eph. and has abundant analogues in Rom. (i. 1-7, 18-24; ii. 5-16; iii. 21- 
26; iv. II-173; Vv. 12-14; ix. 22-29; Xv. 14-28). The passages from 
Rom. are as we have said somewhat more lively than those from Eph. ; 
they have a more argumentative cast, indicated by the frequent use of yap; 
whereas those from Eph. are not so much argumentative as expository, and 
consist rather of a succession of clauses connected by relatives. But the 
difference is really superficial, and the underlying resemblance is great. 

Just one other specimen may be given of marked resemblance of a some- 
what different kind—the use of a quotation from the O.T. with running 
comments. In this instance we may strengthen the impression by printing 
for comparison a third passage from Ep. to Galatians. 
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Rom. x. 5-8. Epn. iv. 7-11. 

Moofjs yap ypade: Sts thy Sueae- “Bvt 82 dedorey judy 2356y } xdpss 
oivny viv é« véuou 6 woroas dw sara 7d nérpow tis Swpeds TOV Xprcrovd. 
Opwros (noerar ey airp. w 88 ee Bd Adyar, "Ava8ds els TYos pYuadra- 
aiotews Sieacootyn obtw Ayer, MQ = Fevoer alypadwolay, eal ESwxe Sduara 
claps év TH wapdig cov Ths dva8y- ois dv@pwros. (7d 58 AvéBy th éorw 
cera: els tov ovpavdv; (rodr’ ~ort, el pr) ST: wal xaTéSy els TA KaTwTEpA 
Xpordv karayayeiv') H, Tis wxata- pépy tis yas; 6 xaraSds aidrés torn 
Bhoeras eis tiv GBvocov; (rodr’ sal é dvaBds brepdva wavraw Tay odpa- 
€or, Xprordy ee vexpdy dvayayetv.) vav,iva wAnpwop Ta wayTa.) xal adrds 
GAAd th Agyer; "Eyy's cov 7d Spud dame tods wiv dwoordAows #.7 A. 
tor, év tO ordpari cov wat & TH 
wapdia cov ror’ éors TO AHya THe 
wicrews 3 xnpiccoper. 

GAL. iv. 35-31. 

TO 52“Ayap Sw Spos toriv & rp ’ApaBia, cvorarxel 88 TH vUY “Tepovcaddyr - 
Bovrdcde: yap pera TaV Téxvay avTis. Se dvw ‘Iepovoaddp éArcvOdpa toriv, 
Gres ort pnrnp Hudy. -yéypatrar yap, Ei@pavOnre, oreipa H od rixrovoa... 
Hucts 5€, ddeAGoi, ward "Ioadk éwayyedias téxva écpév. GA’ howep rote 6 
waTd odpra yevynde’s eSiwxe Tov kata veda, odrw wal vv. GAA ti Ady 
} yead? ; “Ex8are thy wadicxny kal tov vidy adrijs, ob yap pi) xAnporowjoy 
6 vids rhs madSicnns peta rod vlod ris EAevOépas. 8d, ddeApol, obe éopiy 
madionns Téxva, GAAA THs EAcvdépas. 


Kt would be interesting to work out the comparison of this passage of 
Eph. with the earlier Epistles phrase by phrase (e.g. cp. Eph. iv. 7 with 
Rom. xii. 3, 6; 1 Cor. xii. 11; a Cor. x. 13); but to do this would be really 
endless and would have too remote a bearing on our present subject. Enough 
will Have been said both to show the individuality of style in Ep. to Romans? 
and also to show its place in connexion with the range of style in the Pauline 
Epistles generally, as seen in a somewhat extreme example. It is usual, 
especially in Germany, to take Ep. to Romans with its companion Epistles 
as a standard of style for the whole of the Corpus Paulinum. But Bp. Light- 
foot has pointed out that this is an error, this group of Epistles having been 
written under conditions of high tension which in no writer are likely to 
have been permanent. ‘Owing to their greater length in proportion te the 
rest, it is probably from these Epistles that we get our general impression of 
St. Paul’s style; yet their style is in some sense an exceptional one, called 
forth by peculiar circumstances, just as at a late period the style of the 
Pastoral Epistles is also exceptional though in a different way. The normal 
style of the Apostle is rather to be sought for in the Epistles te the Thessa- 
lonians and those of the Roman captivity *.’ 


When we look back over the whole of the data the impression 
which they leave is that although the difference, taken at its 
extremes, is no doubt considerable, it is yet sufficiently bridged 
over. It does not seem to be anywhere so great as to necessitate 
the assumption of different authorship. Even though any single 
cause would hardly be enough to account for it, there may quite 


1 Besides the passages commented upon here, reference may be made to the 
marked coincidences between the doxology, Rom. xv. 25-27, and Ep. te 
Ephesians. These are fully pointed out ad Joe., and the genuineness of the 
doxology is defended in § 9 of this Introduction. 

2 Journ. of Class. and Sacr. Philel., wt sep., p. 302. 
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well have been a concurrence of causes. And on the other hand 
the positive reasons for supposing that the two Epistles had really 
the same author, are weighty enough to support the conclusion. 
Between the limits thus set, it seems to us that the phenomena of 
style in the Epistles attributed to St. Paul may be ranged without 
straining. 


$7. THE TEXT. 
(1) Aufhorities. The authorities quoted for the various readings 


to the text of the Epistle are taken directly from Tischendorf’s 


great collection (Mov. Zest. Graec. vol. ii. ed. 8, Lipsiae, 1872), 
with some verification of the Patristic testimony. For a fuller 
account of these authorities the student must be referred to the 
Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s edition (mainly the work of Dr. C. R. 
Gregory, 1884, 1890, 1894), and to the latest edition of Scrivener’s 
Introduction (ed. Miller, London, 1894). They may be briefly 
enumerated as follows : 


(1) Grezx Manuscripra. 
Primary uncials. 


8 Cod. Sinaiticus, saec. iv. Brought by Tischendorf from the 
Convent of St, Catherine on Mt. Sinai; now at St. Petersburg. 
Contains the whole Epistle complete. 

Its correctors are 
$%* contemporary, or nearly so, and representing a second 
MS. of high value ; 
N® attributed by Tischendorf to saec. vi; 
N° attributed to the beginning of saec. vii. Two hands of 
about this date are sometimes distinguished as No and 
Reb, 

A. Cod. Alexandrinus, saec. v. Once in the Patriarchal Library 
at Alexandria; sent by Cyril Lucar as a present to Charles I 
in 1628, and now in the British Museum. Complete. 

B. Cod. Vaticanus, saec. iv. In the Vatican Library certainly 

since 1533! (Batiffol, Ze Vaticane de Paul tit a Paul v, 
p. 86). Complete. 
The corrector B® is nearly of the same date and used 
a good copy, though not quite so good as the original. 
Some six centuries later the faded characters were re- 
traced, and a few new readings introduced by B®. 

C. Cod. Ephraemi Rescriptus, saec. v. In the National Library 
at Paris. Contains the whole Epistle, with the exception of 
the following passages: ii. 5 Kajra 8€ ry . . . bd rod vdpou 

4 Dr. Gregory would carry back the evidence further, to 1521 (Proleg. 

p. 360), but M. Batiffol eould find no trace of the MS. in the earlier Itsts, 
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fil. an; ix. 6 oty oly... déy x. 15: Xi. 31 Are ]Onoav rg 
. . « MANpopa Xiii. IO. 

D. Cod. Claromontanus, saec. vi. Graeco-Latinus. Once at 
Clermont, near Beauvais (if the statement of Beza is to be 
trusted), now in the National Library at Paris. Contains the 
Pauline Epistles, but Rom. i. 1, HadAos . . . dyannrois Ocod 
i. 7, is missing, and i. 27 é£exavOnoav .. . éhevperas xaxdv i, 30 
(in the Latin i. 24-27) is supplied by a later hand. 

E. Cod. Sangermanensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Formerly 
at St. Germain-des-Prés, now at St. Petersburg. [This MS. 
might well be allowed to drop out of the list, as it is nothing 
more than a faulty copy of D.] 

F. Cod. Augiensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Bought by Bentley 
in Germany, and probably written at Reichenau (Augia 
Major); now in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rom. i. 1 addos . . . ev rh vd[yq] iii. 19 is missing, both 
in the Greek and Latin texts. 

G. Cod. Boernerianus, saec. ix ex. Graeco-Latinus. Written at 
St. Gall, now at Dresden. Rom. i. 1 dbwpicpévos .. . wlorews 
i. 5, and ii, 16 rd xpumra . .. vdpou gs ii. 25 are missing. 
Originally formed part of the same MS, with A (Cod. San- 
gallensis) of the Gospels. 


It has been suggested by Traube (Wattenbach, Anleitung sur Griech. 
Paléographie, ed. 3, 1895, p. 41) that this MS. was written by the same 
hand as a well-known Psalter in the library of the Arsenal at Paris which 
bears the signature S73vAi0s Sxdrr0s ty éypava. The resemblance of the 
handwriting is close, as may be seen by comparing the facsimile of the Paris 
Psalter published by Omont in the M/é/anges Graux, p. 313, with that of the 
St. Gall Gospels in the Palacographical Society’s series (i. pl. 179). This 
fact naturally raises the further question whether the writer of the MS. of 
St. Paul’s Epistles is not also to be identified with the compiler of the com- 
mentary entitled Collectanea in omnes B. Pauli Epistolas (Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. ciii. 9-128), which is also ascribed to a ‘ Sedulius Scotus.’ The answer 
must be in the negative. The commentary presents nome of the charac- 
teristic readings of the MS., and appears to represent a higher grade of 
scholarship. It is more probable that the scribe belonged to the fratres 
hellenict who formed a sort of guild in the monastery of St. Gall (see the 
authorities quoted in Caspari, Quellen cum Taufsymbol, iii. 4750, and 
compare Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 137). There are several instances 
of the name ‘ Sedulius Scotus’ (Migne, P. L. uf stp.). 


It should be noted that of these MSS. 8 A B C are parts of what 
were once complete Bibles, and are designated by the same letter 
throughout the LXX and Greek Testament; DEFG are all 
Graeco-Latin, and are different MSS. from those which bear the 
same notation on the Gospels and Acts. In Westcott and Hort’s 
Introduction they are distinguished as D, FE, F,G,. An important 
MS., Cod. Coislinianus (H or H,), which, however, exists only in 
fragments, is unfortunately wanting for this Epistle : see below. 
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17, 
31. 


32. 
37- 


47: 


71. 
80. 


93> 


137. 
3§2. 


cA i Secondary suncials. 


Cod. Mosquensis, saec. ix. Brought to Moscow from the monastery of 
St. Dionysius on Mount Athos, Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. 
Rom. x. 18 dAAd Aéyw to the end is missing. 

Cod. Angelicus, saec. ix. In the Angelican Library of the Augustinian 
ahah at Rome. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans com- 
plete. 

Cod. Porphyrianus, saec. ix in. A palimpsest brought from the East by 
Tischendorf and called after its present owner Bishop Porphyry. Contains 
Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul., Apoc. Rom. ii. 15 [dmoAoyou |pévov .. . 
} adiusia A[pdr] iii. 5; viii. 35 Oeds 6 BKadv...iva 4 Kal7’ éxdroyny] 
ix. 11; xi. 22 cat dworopiay .. . @voiay xii. 1 are missing. 

Cod. Athous Laurae, saec. viii-ix. In the monastery Toe on Mount 
Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans complete. This 
MS. has not yet been collated. ; 

Cod. Patiriensis, saec. v. Formerly belonging to the Basilian monks 
of the abbey of Sta. Maria de lo Patire near Rossano, now in the 
Vatican. There is some reason to think that the MS. may have come 
originally from Constantinople (cf. Batiffol, Z’ Abbaye de Rossano, pp. 6, 
79 and 62, 71-74). Twenty-one palimpsest leaves, containing portions 
of Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. These include Rom. xiii. 4-xv. 9. 
A study of readings from this MS. is published im the Revue Bibligue 
for April, 1895. 


Minuscules. 


A few only of the leading minuscules can be given, 

(= Evy. 5, Act. 5), saec. xiv. At Paris; at one time in Calabria. 
(= Evv. 33, Act. 13), saec. ix (Omont, ix-x Gregory). At Paris. 
Called by Eichhorn ‘the queen of cursives.” 

(= Act. 25, Apoc. 7). Written 1087 a.D. Belonged to John Covell, 
English chaplain at Constantinople about 1675; now in the British 
Museum. 

(= Act. 26), saec. xii. Has a similar history to the last. 

(= Evv. 69, Act. 31, Apoc. 14), saec. xv. The well-known ‘ Leicester 
MS.’; one of the ‘Ferrar group,’ the archetype ef which was probably 
written in Calabria. 

Saec. xi, Now in the Bodleian, but at one time belonged te the monas- 
tery of the Holy Trinity on the island of Chalcis. 

(= Act. 66, Apoc. 34), saec. xi. Now at Vienna: at one time in the 
possession of Arsenius, archbishop of Monemvasia in Epidaurus. The 
marginal corrector (67**) drew from a MS. containing many peculiar 
and ancient readings akin to those of M Paul., which is not extant for 
Ep. to Romans. 

Saec. x-xi. At Vienna. Thought to have been written in Calabria. 

(= Act. 73), saec. xi. In the Vatican. 

(= Act. 83, Apoc. 99), saec. xii (Gregory). At Naples. Said to have 
been compared with a MS. of Pamphilus, but as yet collated only ia 
a few places. 
(=Evv. 263, Act. 117), saec. xiii-xiv. At Paris. 
(Gregory, 260 Scrivener = Evv 489. Greg., 507 Scriv.; Act. 195 Greg., 
224 Scriv.). In the library of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Written on 
Mount Sinai in the year 1316. 


These MSS. are partly those which have been noticed as giving con- 


 spicuous readings in the commentary, partly those on which stress is laid 
by Hort (lsstrod. P- 166), and partly those which Bousset connects with bis 


‘Codex Pamphili 


(see below). 
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(2) Versions. 


The versions quoted are the following: 


The Latin (Latt.). 
The Vetus Latina (Lat. Vet.}, 
The Vulgate (Vulg.). 
The Egyptian (Aegypt.). 
The Bohairic (Boh.). 
The Sahidic (Sah.). 
The Syriac (Syrr.). 
The Peshitto (Pesh.). 
The Harclean (Harel). 
The Armenian (Arm.). 
The Gothic (Goth.). 
The Ethiopic (Aeth.). 


Of these the Vetas Latina is very imperfectly preserved to us. We 
possess only a small number of fragments of MSS. These are : 
gue. Cod. Guelferbytanus, saec. vi, which contains fragments of Rom. ai. 
33-xii. §; xii. 17-xiii, 5; xiv. 9-20; xv. 3-13. 
r. Cod. Frisingensis, saec. v or vi, containing Rom. xiv. 10-xv. 13. 
1. Cod. Gottvicensis, saec. vi er vii, containing Rom. v. 16—vi. @; 
vi. 6-19. 

The texts of these fragments are, however, neither early (relatively to the 
history of the Version) nor of much interest. To supplement them we have 
che Latin versions of the bilingual MSS. D E F G mentioned above, ustally 
quoted as def g, and quotations in the Latin Fathers. The former do not 
strictly represent the underlying Greek of the Version, as they are too much 
conformed to their own Greek. d (as necessarily e) follows an Old-Latin text 
mot in all cases altered to suit the Greek; g is based on the Old Latin 
but is very much modified; f is the Vulgate translation, altered with the 
help of g or a MS. closely akin to g. For the Fathers we are mainly 
indebted to the quotations in Tertullian (saec. ii-iii), Cyprian (saec. iii), 
the Latin Irenaeus (saec. ii, or more probably iv), Hilary of Poitiers (saec. 
iv), and to the so-called Speculum S. Augustini (cited as m), a Spanish 
text also of the fourth century (see below, p. 124). 

One or two specimens are given in the course of the commentary of the 
evidence furnished by the Old-Latin Version (see on i. 30; v. 3-5 3 viii. 36), 
which may also serve to illustrate the problems raised in connexion with the 
history of the Version, They have however more to do with the changes 
in the Latin diction of the Version than with its text. The fullest treat- 
ment of the Vetus Latina of St. Paul’s Epistles will be found in Ziegler, 
Die lateinischen Brbeliibersetzungen vor Hieromymus, Miinchen, 1879; 
but the subject has not as yet been sufficiently worked at for s general 
agreement to be reached. 

For the Vulgate the following MSS. are occasionally quoted: 

am. Cod. Amiatinus c. 700 A. D. 

fuld. Cod. Fuldensis c. 546 A. D. 

barl. British Museum Harl. 1775. Saec. vi or vii. 

tol. Cod. Toletanus. Saec, x, or rather perhaps viii (see Berger, Hix 
toire de la Vulgate, p. 14). 

The Vulgate of St. Paul’s Epistles is a revision of the Old Latin so slight 
and cursory as to be hardly am independent authority. It was however mads 
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with the help of the Greek MSS., and we have the express statement of 
St Jerome himself that in Rom. xii. 11 he substituted Domino servientes 
for tempori serviestes of the older Version (Zp. xxvii. 3 ad Marcellam). 
=e gather from this letter that Jerome’s edition had:been issued in the year 
385 A.D. 

Of the Egyptian Versions, Bohairic is that usually known as Memphitic 
(= ‘me.’ WH.) and cited by Tisch. as ‘Coptic’ (‘cop.’), For the reasons 
which make it correct to describe it as Bohairic see Scrivener, /#trod. ii. 106, 
ed. 4. It is usually cited according to Tischendorf (who appears in the 
Epistles to have followed Wilkins; see Tisch. .7. p. ccxxxiv, ed. 7), but 
in some few instances on referring to the original it has become clear that 
his quotations cannot always be trusted: see the notes on v. 6; viii. 28; 
%.5; xvi. 27. This suggests that not only a fresh edition of the text, but 
also a fresh collation with the Greek, is much needed. 

In the Sahidic (Thebaic) Version (=‘sah.’ Tisch., ‘the.’ WH.) some 
few readings have been added from the fragments published by Amélineau 
in the Zeitschrift fir Aegypt. Sprache, 1887. These fragments contain vi. 
80-33 ; vii. I-41 ; viii. 15-38 ; ix. 7-23; xi. 31-36; xii. 1-9. 

The reader may be reminded that the Peshitto Syriac was certainly current 
much in its present form early in the fourth century. How much earlier 
than this it was in use, and what amount of change it had previously under- 

are questions still being debated. In any case, there is no other form 
of the Version extant for the Pauline Epistles. 

The Harclean Syriac (= ‘syr. p[osterior]’ Tisch., ‘hl.’ WH.) is a re- 
cension made by the Monophysite Thomas of Harkhel or Heraclea in 616 
A.D., of the older Philoxenian Version of 508 A.D., which for this part 
of the N.T. is now lost. A special importance attaches to the readings, 
sometimes in the text but more often in the margin, which appear to be 
derived from ‘three (v. 1. two) approved and accurate Greek copies’ in the 
monastery of the Enaton near Alexandria (WH. Jutrod. p. 156 f.). 

The Gothic Version is also definitely dated at about the middle of the 
fourth century, and the Armenian at about the middle of the fifth. The dates 
of the two Egyptian Versions and of the Ethiopic are still uncertain 
(Scrivener, Zvtrod. ii. 105 f., 154, ed. 4). It is of more importance to know 
that the types of text which they represent are in any case early, the 
Egyptian somewhat the older. 

The abbreviations in references to the Patristic writings are such as it is 
hoped will cause no difficulty (but see p. cx). 


(2) Internal Grouping of Authorities. The most promising and 
successful of all the directions in which textual criticism is being 
pursued at this moment is that of isolating comparatively small 
groups of authorities, and investigating their mutual relations and 
origin. For the Pauline Epistles the groups most affected by 
recent researches are 8B; S¢H, Arm., Euthal., and in less degree 
a number of minuscules; D[E]F G. 


RB. 

The proofs seem to be thickening which connect these two great MSS. 
with the library of Eusebius and Pamphilus at Caesarea. That is a view 
which has been held for some time past (e.g. by the late Canon Cook, 
Revised Version of the First Three. Gospels, p. 159 ff.; and Dr. Scrivener, 
Collation of Cod. Simaiticus, p. xxxvii f.), but without resting upon any very 
solid arguments, And it must always be remembered that so excellent 
a palaeographer as Dr. Ceriani of Milan (ag. Scrivener, /etrod. i. 121, ed. 4) 
thought that B was written in Italy (Magna Graecia), and that Dr. Hort 
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also gives some reasons for ascribing an Italian origin te this MS. We are 
however confronted by the fact that there is a distinct probability that both 
MSS. if they were not written in the same place had at least in part the same 
scribes. It was first pointed out by Tischendorf (JW, 7. Vat., Lipsiae, 1867, 
pp. xxi-xxiii), on grounds which seem to be sufficient, that the writer whom 
he calls the ‘fourth scribe’ of 8 wrote also the N.T. portion of B, And, as 
it has been said, additional arguments are becoming available for connecting 
& with the library at Caesarea (see Rendel Harris, Stschometry, p. 71 ff.; 
and the essay of Bousset referred to below). 

The provenance of % would only carry with it approximately and not 
exactly that of B. The conditions would be satisfied if it were possible, or 
not difficult, for the same scribe to have a hand in both. For instance, the 
view that ® had its origin in Palestine would not be inconsistent with the 
older view, recently revived and defended by Bousset, that B was an Egyp- 
tian MS. There would be so much coming and going between Palestine 
and Egypt, especially among the followers of Origen, that they would belong 
virtually to the same region. But when Herr Bousset goes further and main- 
tains that the text of B represents the recension of Hesychius', that is another 
matter, and as it seems to us, at least grima facie, by no means probable. 
The text of B must needs be older than the end of the third century, which is 
the date assigned to Hesychius. If we admit that the MS. may be Egyptian, 
it is only as one amongst several possibilities. Nothing can as yet be 
regarded as proved. 

Apart from such external data as coincidences of handwriting which con- 
nect the two MSS. as they have come down to us there can be no doubt that 
they had also a common ancestor far back in the past. The weight which 
their agreement carries does not depend on the independence of their testi- 
mony so much as upon its early date. That the date of their common 
readings is in fact extremely early appears to be proved by the number of 
readings in which they differ, these divergent readings being shared not by 
any means always by the same but by a great variety of other authorities, 
From this variety it may be inferred that between the point of divergence 
of the ancestors of the two MSS. and the actual MSS. the fortunes of each 
had been quite distinct. Not only on a single occasion, but on a number of 
successive occasions, new strains of text have been introduced on one or 
other of the lines. N especially has received several side streams in the 
course of its history, now of the colour which we call ‘Western’ and now 
‘Alexandrian’; and B also (as we shall see) in the Pauline Epistles has 
a clear infusion of Western readings. It is possible that all these may have 
come in from a single copy; but it is less likely that all the ‘Western’ or 
all the ‘Alexandrian’ readings which are found in & had a single origin. 
Indeed the history of & since it was written does but reflect the history of 
its ancestry. We have only to suppose the corrections of N*® embodied in 
the text of one MS., then those of N? first inserted in the margin and then 
embodied in the text of a succeeding MS., then those of N in a third and 
X°? in a fourth, to form a mental picture of the process by which our present 
MS. became what it is. It remains for critical analysis to reconstruct this 
process, to pick to pieces the different elements of which the text of the 
MS. consists, to arrange them in their order and determine their affinities. 
This analysis will doubtless be carried further than it has been. 


¢°H, Amm., Euthal. 


A number of scholars working on & have thrown out suggestions which 
would tend to group together these authorities, and possibly to bring them 


* A similar view is held by Corssen. He regards the modern text based on 
RB as nur cin Spiegelbild einer willkiirlich fixierten Recension des viertes 
Jahrhunderts (Der Cyprianische Text d. Acta Apostolorum, Berlin, 1892, P- 24). 
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into some further connexion with NB. The MS. H Paul, (unfortunately, 
as we have said, not extant for Romans) bears upon its face the traces of 
its connexion with the library of Caesarea, as the subscription to Ep. to Titus 
states expressly that the MS. was corrected ‘with the copy at Caesarea in 
the library of the holy Pamphilus written with his own hand.’ Now in June, 
1893, Dr. Rendel Harris pointed out a connexion between this MS. H Paul. 
and Euthalius (Stichometry, p. 88). This had also been noticed by Dr. P. 
Corssen in the second of the two programmes cited below (p.12). Early in 
1894 Herr W. Bousset brought out in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Texte u. Un- 
tersuchungen a series of Text-kritische Studien zum N. T. ., in the course 
of which (without any concert with Dr. Rendel Harris, but perhaps with 
some knowledge of Corssen) he not enly adduced further evidence of this 
connexion, but also brought into the group the third corrector of N (8°). 
A note at the end of the Book of Esther said to be by his hand speaks 
in graphie terms of a MS. corrected by the Hexapla of Origen, com- 
oe by Antoninus a confessor, and corrected by Pamphilus ‘in prison” 

i. e. just before his death in the persecution of Diocletian). Attention had 
often been drawn to this note, but Herr Bousset was the first to make the 
fall use of it which it deserved. He found on examination that the presump- 
tion raised by it was verified and that there was a real and close connexion 
between the readings of N° and those of H and Euthalius which were inde- 
pendently associated with Pamphilus’, Lastly, to complete the series of 
novel and striking observations, Mr. F.C. Conybeare comes forward in the 
current number of the Journal ef Philology (no. 46, 1895) and maintains 
a farther connexion of the group with the Armenian Version. ‘These 
researches are at present in full swing, and will doubtless lead by degrees 
to more or less definite results. The essays which have been mentioned 
all contain some more speculative matter in addition to what has been 
mentioned, but it is also probable that they have a certain amount of solid 
nucleus. It is only just what we should have expected. The library 
founded by Pamphilus at Caesarea was the greatest and most famous of 
all the book-collections in the early Christian centuries; it was also the 
greatest centre of literary and copying activity just at the moment when 
Christianity received its greatest expansion; the prestige not only of 
Eusebius and Pamphilus, but of the still more potent name (for some time 
yet to come) of Origen, attached to it. It would have been strange if it had 
not been consulted from far and wide and if the influence of it were not felt 
in many parts of Christendom. 


DFG, Goth. 

Not only is E a mere copy of D, but there is a very close relation between 
F and G, especially in the Greek. It is not as yet absolutely determined 
what that relation is. In an essay written in 1871 (reprinted in Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 321 ff.) Dr. Hort states his opinion that F Greek isa direct 
copy of G, F Latin a Vulgate text partly assimilated to the Greek and with 
intrusive readings from the Latin of G. Later (J#trod. p. 150) he writes 
that F is ‘as certainly in its Greek text a transcript of Gas E of D: if not 
it is an inferior copy of the same immediate exemplar.’ This second alterna- 
tive is the older view, adopted by Scrivener (/wtrod. p. 181, ed. 3) and 
maintained with detailed arguments in two elaborate programmes by 
Dr. P. Corssen (ZZp. Paulin, Codd, Aug. Boers. Clarom., 1887 and 1889). 


1Since the above was written. all speculations on the subject of Euthalius 
have been superseded by Prof. Armitage Robinson’s admirable essay in Texts 
and Studies, iii. 3. Both the text of Euthalius and that of the Codex Pam- 
pili are Shewn to be as yet very uncertain quantities. Still it is probable that 
the authorities in question are reallyyconnected, and that there are elements in 
their text which may be traceable to Euthalius on the one hand and the Cae- 
sarean library on the other. 
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We are not sure that the question can still be regarded as settled im this 
sense, and that Dr. Hort’s original view is not to be preferred. Dr. Corssen 
admits that there are some phenomena which he cannot explain (1887, p. 13). 
These would fall naturally imto their place if F Gk. is a copy of G; and the 
arguments on the other side do not seem to be decisive. In any case it 
should be remembered that F Gk. and G Gk. are practically one witness and 
not two. 

Dr. Corssen reached a number of other interesting conclusions. Examining 
the common element in D F G he showed that they were ultimately derived 
from a single archetype (Z), and that this archetype was written per cola et 
commata, or in clauses corresponding to the sense (sometimes called 
orixor), as may be seen in the Palaeographical Society's facsimile of D 
(ser. i. pl. 63, 64). Here again we have another coincidence of inde- 
pendent workers, for in 1891 Dr. Rendel Harris carrying further a suggestion 
of Rettig’s had thrown out the opinion, that not only did the same system of 
colometry lie behind Cod. A Evv. (the other half, as we remember, of 
G Panl.) and D Evv. Act. (Cod. Bezae, which holds a like place in the 
Gospel and Acts to D Paul.), but that it also extended to the other impor- . 
tant Old-Latin MS. k (Cod. Bobiensis), and even to the Curetonian Syriac 
—to which we suppose may now be added the Sinai palimpsest. If that 
were so—and indeed without this additional evidence—Dr. Corssen probably 
puts the limit too late when he says that such a MS. is not likely to have 
been written before the time of St. Chrysostom, or 407 A.D. 

Thus Dr. Corssen thinks that there arose early in the fifth century 
a ‘Graeco-Latin edition,’ the Latin of which was more in agreement with 
Victorinus Ambrosiaster and the Spanish Sfecss/um. For the inter-connexion 
of this group he adduces a striking instance from x Cor. xiii. 1; and he 
argues that the locality in which it arose was more probably Italy than 
Africa. As to the place of origin we are more inclined to agree with him 
than as to the date, though the Sfecul/wm contains an African element. He 
then points out that this Graeco-Latin edition has affinities with the Gothic 
Version. The edition did not contain the Epistle to the Hebrews; and the 
Epistle to the Romans in it ended at Rom. xv. 14 (see § 9 below); it was 
entirely without the doxology (Rom. xvi. 25-27). 

Dr. Corssen thinks that this Graeco-Latin edition has undergone some 
correction in D by comparison with Greek MSS. and therefore that it is in 
part more correctly preserved in G, which however in its turn can only be 
used for reconstructing it with caution. 

Like all that Dr. Corssen writes this sketch is suggestive and likely to be 
fruitful, though we cannot express our entire agreement with it. We only 
regret that we cannot undertake here the systematic inquiry which certainly 
ought to be made into the history of this group. The lines which it should 
follow would be something of this kind. (i) It should reconstruct as far as 
possible the common archetype of D and G. (ii) It should isolate the 
peculiar element in both MSS. and distinguish between earlier and later 
readings. The instances ia which the Greek has been conformed to the Latin 
will probably be found to be late and of little real importance. (iti) The 
peculiar and ancient readings in Gg should be carefully collected and 
studied. An opportunity might be found of testing more closely the hypo- 
thesis propounded in § 9 of this Introduction. (iv) The relations of the 
Gothic Version to the group should be determined as accurately as possible. 
(v) The characteristics both of D and of the archetype of DG should be 
compared with those of Cod. Bezae and the Old-Latin MSS. of the Gospels 
and Acts. 


(3) The Textual Criticism of Epistle to Romans. The textual 
criticism of the Pauline Epistles generally is inferior in interest te 
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that of the Historical Books of the New Testament. When this ig 
said it is not meant that investigations such as those outlined above 
are not full of attraction, and in their way full of promise. Any- 
thing which throws new light on the history of the text will be found 
in the end to throw new light on the history of Christianity. But 
what is meant is that the textual phenomena are less marked, and 
have a less distinctive and individual character. 

This may be due to two causes, both of which have really been 
at work. On the one hand, the latitude of variation was probably 
never from the first so great; and on the other hand the evidence 
which has come down to us is inferior both in quantity and quality, 
so that there are parts of the history—and those just the most 
interesting parts—which we cannot reconstruct simply for want of 
material. A conspicuous instance of both conditions is supplied 
by the state of what is called the ‘Western Text.’ It is probable 
that this text never diverged from the other branches so widely as 
it does in the Gospels and Acts; and just for that section of it 
which diverged most we have but little evidence. For the oldest 
forms of this text we are reduced to the quotations in Tertullian 
and Cyprian. We have nothing like the best of the Old-Latin MSS. 
of the Gospels and Acts; nothing like forms of the Syriac Versions 
such as the Curetonian and Sinaitic; nothing like the Diatessaron. 

And yet when we look broadly at the variants to the Pauline 
Epistles we observe the same main lines of distribution as in the 
rest of the N.T. A glance at the apparatus criticus of the Epistle 
to the Romans will show the tendency of the authorities to fall 
into the groups DEFG; NB; NACLP. These really corre- 
spond to like groups in the other Books: DEFG correspond 
to the group which, in the nomenclature of Westcott and Hort, is 
called ‘ Western’; 8 B appear (with other leading MSS. added) to 
mark the line which they would call ‘ Neutral’; SAC LP would 
include, but would not be identical with, the group which they call 
‘Alexandrian.’ The later uncials generally (with accessions every 
now and then from the older ranks) would constitute the family 
which they designate as ‘Syrian,’ and which others have called 
‘ Antiochene,’ ‘ Byzantine,’ ‘Constantinopolitan,’ or ‘Ecclesiastical.’ 

Exception is taken to some of these titles, especially to the term 
‘Western,’ which is only retained because of its long-established 
use, and no doubt gives but a very imperfect geographical descrip- 
tion of the facts. It might be proposed to substitute names 
suggested in most cases by the leading MS. of the group, but 
generalized so as to cover other authorities as well. For instance, 
we might speak of the 8-text (=‘ Western’), the B-text (=‘ Neutral’), 
the a-text (=‘ Alexandrian’), and the e-text or o-text (=‘Ecclesi- 
astical’ or ‘Syrian’). Such terms would beg no questions; they 
would simply describe facts. It would be an advantage that the 
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same term ‘8-text’ would be equally suggested by the leading MS. 
in the Gospels and Acts, and in the Pauline Epistles; the term 
‘ B-text,’ while suggested by B, would carry with it no assumption 
of superiority; ‘a-text’ would recall equally ‘Alexandrian’ and 
‘Codex Alexandrinus’; and ‘e-text’ or ‘o-text’ would not imply 
any inherent inferiority, but would only describe the undoubted 
facts, either that the text in question was that generally accepted by 
the Church throughout the Middle Ages, or that in its oldest form 
it can be traced definitely to the region of Antioch and northern 
Syria. It is certain that this text (alike for Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles) appears in the fourth century in this region, and spread 
from it; while as to the debated point of its previous history nothing 
would be either affirmed or denied. 


If some such nomenclature as this were adopted a further step might be 
taken by distinguishing the earlier and later stages of the same text as 5}, 
&?, &c., o', @, &c. It would also have to be noted that although in the 
vast majority of cases the group would include the MS. from which it 
took its name, still in some instances it would not include it, and it might 
even be ranged on the opposite side. This wonld occur most often with 
the a-text and A, but it would occur alse occasionally with the B-text and 
B (as conspicuously in Rom. xi. 6). 

Such being the broad outlines of the distribution ef authorities on the 
Epistle to the Romans, we ask, What are its distinctive and individual 
features? These are for the most part shared with the rest of the Pauline 
Epistles, One of the advantages which most of the other Epistles possess. 
Romans is without: none of the extant fragments of Cod. H belong to it. 
This deprives us of one important criterion; but conclusions obtained for 
the other Epistles may be applied to this. For instance, the student will 
observe carefully the readings of N* and Arm. Sufficient note has unfor- 
tunately not been taken of them in the commentary, as the clue was not in 
the writer’s hands when it was written. In this respect the reader must be 
asked to supplement it. He should of course apply the new test with 
caution, and judge each case on its merits: only careful use can show to what 
extent it is valid. When we consider the mixed origin of nearly all ancient 
texts, sweeping propositions and absolute rules are seen te be out of 

lace. 

3 The specific characteristics of the textual apparatus of Romans may be 
said to be these : (i) the general inferiority in boldness and originality of the 
8- (or Western) text ; (ii) the fact that there is a distinct Western element in 
B, which therefore when it is combined with authorities of the 8- or Western 
type is diminished in value; (iii) the consequent rise in importance of the 
group NAC; (iv) the existence of a few scattered readings either of B alone 
or of Bin combination with one or two other authorities which have eon- 
siderable intrinsic probability and may be right. 

We proceed to say a few words on each of these heads. 

(i) The first must be taken with the reservations noted above. The 
Western or 5-text has not it is trae the bold and interesting variations which 
are found in the Gospels and Acts. It has none of the striking inter- 
polations which in those Books often bring in ancient and valuable matter. 
That may be due mainly to the fact that the interpolations in question are 
for the most part historical, and therefore would naturally be looked for in 
the Historical Books. In Ep. to Romans the more important 8-variants 
are not interpolations but omissions (as e.g. in the Gospel of St. Luke). Still 
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these variants preserve some of the freedom of correction and paraphrase to 
whieh we are accustomed elsewhere. 

Eg. iii.9 ri mpoxaréxopuey wépiooor ; D* G, Chrys. Orig.-lat. af. : ri ody ; 

wpoexoucha ; rel. 

#¥. 19 ov Karevdnoey DEFG, &e. Orig.-lat. Epiph. Ambrstr. @/.: 
warevinoey NA BC al, 

Vv. 14 él rods duapricayras 62, 63, 67**, Orig.-lat. Codd. Lat. af. 
Anug., Ambrstr. : éal rods yu) duaprycaytas rel, 

vii. 6 rot Savérov DEF G, Codd. af. Orig.-lat. al.: dwodavdvres rel. 

mii, II 7H KaipH Sovrevovres D* FG, Codd. Lat. af. Hieron. ap. 
Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. : 7G Kupiy SovAcvavres rel. 
13 rais uveius Tov dyiov D* FG, Codd. af. Theod. Mops. ap. 
Orig.-lat. Hil. Ambrstr. #/.: rais xpelas rav dyiov rel, {These 
two readings were perhaps due in the first instance te accidental 
errors of transcription. } 

BV. 13 Anpopepnoa: BF G: wAnpwom rel. 
22 wodAAdas BDE FG: 1d moAad rel, 
31 dapopopia B D* F G, Ambrstr.: diaxovia rel, 

The most interesting aspect of this branch of the text is the history of its 
antecedents as represented by the common archetype of D G, and even more 
by the peculiar element inG. The most prominent of these readings are 

i below im § 9, but a still further investigation of them in connexion 
with allied phenomena in other Epistles is desirable. 

Gi It will have been seen that in the last three readings just given B joins 
@ith the unmistakably Western authorities, And this phenomenon is in 
point of fact frequently repeated. We have it also in the omission of 
taparoy i. 16; om. yép iii. 3; om. rH wiora v. 2; *ins. wév vi. 21; did 7d 
tvaixoty airod Mvedya viii. 11 (where however there is a great mass of other 
authorities); *om. Ingots and *om. é« vexpiv viii. 34; 4 diadhun ix. 4; ins. 
oy ix. 19; *dr: after véuov and *+aird ins. after mojoas x. 5; ev [Trois] x. 
a0; *om. ydp xiv. 5; om. oy, droddca, tom. TO Oc xiv. 12; *add 4 cxav- 
Barjifera:  deOevei xiv. 21; jpas xv. 7; Thy [kavynoww] xv. 17. 

It is perhaps significant that in all the instances marked with * the group 
is joined by &*. It may be through a copy related to the ‘Codex Pam- 
phili’ that these readings came into B. We also note that the latest and 
worst of all the readings found in B, the long addition in xi. 6 ef 5? 2 &pyor 
ovwért (om. éori B) xaps* ered 1d Epyov obnért Earl xdpis (sic B; Epyor al.) 
is shared by B with N¢eL. In the instances marked with +, and in xv. 13 
@Anpopophcat, B agrees not with D but with G; but on the other hand in 
viii. 34 (om. “Ijcois) and in xv. 7 it agrees with D against G; so that the 
resemblance to the peculiar element in the latter MS. does not stand out 
quite clearly. In the other instances both D and G are represented. 

(ii) When B thus goes over tothe Westem or 5-group the main support 
of the alternative reading is naturally thrown uponN AC. This is a group 
which outside the Gospels and Acts and especially in Past. Epp. Heb. and 
Apoc. (with or without other support) has not seldom preserved the right 
reading. It becomes in fact the main group wherever B is not extant. The 
principal difficulty—and it is one of the chief of the not very numerous 
textual difficulties in Romans—is to determine whether these MSS, really 
retain the original text or whether their reading is one of the finer Alexan- 
drian corrections. This ambiguity besets us (e.g.) in the very complex 
attestation of viii. rz. The combination is strengthened where NA are 
joined by the Westerns as in iii. 28. In this instance, as in a few others, 
they are opposed by BC, a pair which do not carry quite as much weight 
in the Epistles as they would in the Gospels. 

(iv) It may appear paradoxical, but the value of B seems to rise when 

is deserted by all os nearly all other uncials, Appearances may be 
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deceptive, but there is not a little reason for thinking that the following 
readings belong to the soundest innermost kernel ef the MS. 


iv. I om. eipyxévat, 

v. 6 ef ye. 

wii. 25 xdpis 7 Oeg. 

viii. 24 8 yap BAéwe, ris tAwices s 


x. 9 70 Jjpa... dr Kupios "Inoods. 


xiv. 13 om. mpdowxoppa... 7. 


XV. I9 Mvedparos without addition. 


As all these readings have been discussed more or less fully in the com- 
mentary, they need only be referred to here. Two more readings present 


considerable attractions. 
ix. 23 om. «al. 
xvi. 27 om. @. 


They are however open to some suspicion of being corrections to ease the 


construction. 


The question is whether or not they are valid exceptions to 


the rule that the more difficult reading is to be preferred. Such exceptions 
there undoubtedly are; and it is at least a tenable view that these are 


among them. 


Other singular, or subsingular, readings of B will be found in xv. 4, 13, 


3, 32. 


But these are less attractive and less important. 


§ 8. LITERARY HISTORY. 


The literary history of the Epistle to the Romans begins earlier 
than that of any other book of the N.T.' Not only is it clearly 
and distinctly quoted in: the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, but 
even within the N.T. canon there are very close resemblances both 
in thought and language between it and at least three other books ; 
these resemblances we must first consider. 


We shall begin with the first Epistle of St. Peter. 


In the 


following table the passages in which there is a similarity between 


the two Epistles are compared: 


Rom, ix. 25 wadéow rév ob Aady 
pov Aady pov, Kal THY ove HyaRy- 
werny iyyamnperny. 

Rom. ix. 32, 33 tpocéxopay re 
AlOw rod mpogKkdppatos, Kabds 
yeypanrat, “ldou, rlOnus bv Sidy 
AlOov mpooedspparos wai wér- 
pav owaydddov' wal 6 meorevor 
tw” ait@® 08 saraseyuvdh- 
oerat. 


Rom. xii. 1 wapaorijce: ra o&pavra 
buav Ovaiav (doay, dylav, evdpec- 
Tov TG BE®, THY Aoyev Aarpeiav 
bpav. 

Rom. xii. 2 wh ove xgpari- 
(esd r§ alan rovry. 


1 Peter ii. 10 of werd ed Aads, viv 
8 Aads Geod, of ove HAenucra:, rer 
32 eden Sevres. 

1 Peter ii. 6-8 “I8e¥, riOmme ap 
Zia@y AlOow dxpoyamaioy ékdexréy, 
évripov’ wat 6 micrevop és’ ab7g 
ov py) waratexuvdg7 . . . 08 
éyevn0n els wepadiy yovias, * wat 
AlOos wpeceéupartes eat wérpa 
oxavidrev, ot spocaénroves TH 
Adyp dmreOodvres, els & wad éré- 
Onoar. 

1 Peter ii. 5 dvevéyxos nvevporucds 
Gvelas ebapocdéstous @eG a *L 
Xp. 


I Peter mane ni BAP A Labi Se 
pevor vais mpérepoy éy rH dyvolg ipa 
éeiOuuiass. 


ee oe * 
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The following passages seem to be modelled on St. Paul's 


thoughts and words: 
Rom. xii. 3 dAAd gpovew als 7d 


Guppoveiy... 

6 éxovres 38 xaplcpara gara 
viv Xapiy iy Sobcicay tyiv dd- 
gopa...eire dtasoviay, ev ca] 
Ssaxovia ... 

3 éxdorey ds & @eds byépice 
étpov aicrews. 

Cf. also Rom. xiii. 11-14; 8-10; 


xii. 9, 13. 


Rom. xii. 9 § dyden dvvad- 
spiros...10 Tp ptdadedgig 
as dAAHAOWS Piddoropyou, 


Rom. xii. 16 73 abrd els GAAS Aows 
Ppovotvtes’ pi) ra imrd gpo- 
vovvTes, GAAd ois ramesvots 
Suwvanayépuevos. pi) yiverOe ppdvipor 
wap’ éavtois. 

17 pndev? wsaxdy dvri xaxod 
dmod:dévres* mpovoovpevos Kadd 
baomoy ravray dvOponrov 

18 el duvardy, 7d é ipdv, perd 
wdvTov dvOpunew elpnvevovres. 

Cf. also vv. 9, 14. 


Rom. xiii. 1 réoa yoy? tfovotass 
bmepexovcas simoraccécbar 
ob yap éoriw éfovata el ui) ind Oc 08, 
al 32 otca ind @cod reraypdva 
eioly... 

3 of yap apxovres obx elo? pbBos 
7H Gya0@ epyy, AAA TH kawg... 

4 @cov ydp didxovds éorw, Ex- 
Ssxos els dpyiy Te 76 kawdy apds- 
govT... 

7 dnddore waco rds dpedds rQ 
ray pépov tov gpdpov, Te 1d Térew 
10 Tédos, TO rov PéBov rev pdfeop, 
Th THY Tippy ry Tipyy. 


Although equal stress cannot 


1 Peter iv. 7-11 wévrow 82 7d rédos 
§yyice oappovhoare obv xat vie 
yare els mpocevyds mpd wdvrov ri 
eis davrois dydwny éerevh exovres, 
br dyann Kaddmre wARO0s duapriar 
PtrAdg~evon els GAAHAovs, dvev yoryyv- 
ood" Exagros Kabws edraBe ydpia~ 
pa, els éavrois aird Stakovovrtes, 
@s ado} olovdpoe mocsidns xapiros 
@cob> ef Tis AaXe’, ds Adyia Ocod ef 
Ts diawovel, ds & laxvos hs xopyyed 
é @eés. 


I Peter i. 22 rds Yuxds ipdv Fyn- 
wéres...els piraderAglay dvuns& 
wpirov é« xapdias GAAQAOUS dyamh- 
care éxTevias, 


I Peter iii. 8, 9 rd 82 rédos, rdvres 
Sudppoves, cupnadeis, pirdberpat, 
eVoTayxvot, Tametvddpoves, a) 
Gwodidovres waxdv dvtt Kaxod 
% Aotdopiay dytt AoiSopias, robvayziov 
8 edroyodrvres, Sri els TODTO éxAn- 
Onre iva ebX Olav wAnpovoynanre... 

Il ékxdAwarw 8 dad Kaxod, wat 
wongdre ayady* (nrycdtw ei pny ny 
wat dimgaro airyy. 


t Peter ii. 13-17 dwordynre ndoy 
dyOpwnivg wrice 31a rdv Kipioy, 
eire Bacirel, ds Snepéxovri, cite 
Hyépoow, ds B0 abrod wepmopevas eis 
tedixnow Kkaxonodv eEnavov 8a 
dyabonady Sr: obras gor? rd Oédnpa 
Tov @cod ... mdyras riphoare Ti 
dderpsrnra dyanadre roy @edy 
PoBeiabe ray Bagitba Tipare, 


be laid on all these passages the 


resemblance is too great and too constant to be merely acci- 
dental. In Pet. ii. 6 we have a quotation from the O.T. with 
the same variations from the LXX that we find in Rom. ix. 32 
(see the note). Not only do we find the same thoughts, such as 
the metaphorical use of the idea of sacrifice (Rom. xii. 1; 1 Pet. 
ii. 5), and the same rare words, such as ovoxnparifer a, dvumd- 
«pros, but in one passage (Rom. xiii. 1~7; 1 Pet. ii. 13-17) we 
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have what must be accepted as conclusive evidence, the same ideas 
occurring in the same order. Nor can there be any doubt that of 
the two the Epistle to the Romans is the earlier. St. Paul works 
out a thesis clearly and logically; St. Peter gives a series of 
maxims for which he is largely indebted to St. Paul. For example, 
in Rom. xiii. 7 we have a broad general principle laid down, 
St. Peter, clearly influenced by the phraseology of that passage, 
merely gives three rules of conduct. In St. Paul the language 
and ideas come out of the sequence of thought; in St. Peter 
they are adopted because they had already been used for the same 
purpose. 

This relation between the two Epistles is supported by other 
independent evidence. The same relation which prevails between 
the First Epistle of St. Peter and the Epistle to the Romans is also 
found to exist between it and the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
the same hypothesis harmonizes best with the facts in that case 
also. The three Epistles are all connected with Rome: one of 
them being written to the city, the other two in all probability 
being written from it. We cannot perhaps be quite certain as 
to the date of 1 Peter, but it must be earlier than the Apostolic 
Fathers who quote it; while it in its turn quotes as we see at least 
two Epistles of St. Paul and these the most important. We may 
notice that these conclusions harmonize as far as they go with the 
view taken in § 3, that St. Peter was not the founder of the Roman 
Church and had not visited it when the Epistle to the Romans was 
written. In early church history arguments are rarely conclusive ; 
and the even partial coincidence of different lines of investigation 
adds greatly to the strength of each. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews again was probably 
indebted to the Romans, the resemblance between Rom. iv. 17 
and Heb. xi. 11 is very close and has been brought out in the 
notes, while in Rom. xii. 19, Heb. x. 30, we have the same 
passage of Deuteronomy quoted with the same marked diver- 
gences from the text of the LXX. This is not in itself conclusive 
evidence; there may have been an earlier form of the version 
current, in fact there are strong grounds for thinking so; but the 
hypothesis that the author of the Hebrews used the Romans is 
certainly the simplest. We again notice that the Hebrews is 
a book closely connected with the Roman Church, as is proved by 
its early use in that Church, and if it were, as is possible, written 
from Rome or Italy its indebtedness to this Epistle would be 
accounted for. The two passages referred to are quoted below; 
and, although no other passages resemble one another sufficiently 
to be quoted, yet it is quite conceivable that many other of the 
words and phrases in the Hebrews which are Pauline in character 
may have been derived from an acquaintance with this Epistle, 
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The passages referred to are the following: 


Rom. iv. 17-31 warévavr: of énl- 
Grevoe BEG Tov (womoodvTos Tovs 
vexpods...Kal ur) dadernoas TH 
niorve: KaTevinoe TO EavTOD copa 
95n vevexpmpévov (éxarovraérns 
sou dmdpyav), cal Ty vexpwaty THS 
wnTpas Sdppas: els 88 tiv émay- 
yeAdiay rod Gcod ov Srexpidn rH 
amortig, GAN éveduvapnwdn TH 
alore:, Sods Sdfay THe Ged, wat 
sAnpopopyndels Sri 8 eanyycATas 
8uvardés eons Kal woijoa, 


Rom. xii. 19 éuol edixnows, byw 
dvranoddow, A€yer Kuptos. ey 


Heb. xi. 11, 12 store: nal abz) Sdppa 
Sivapew els karaBodivy onépparos 
éAaBev Kat mapa Karpov WAtkias, éwed 
mordv wyfoaro Toy énayyetAd- 
Hevov? 81:0 Kat dp’ évds eyervpOnoar, 
wot TavdTa vevenpwMevov... 

19 Aoyodpevos Sr: wai ke vexpay 
éycipay Suvards d Oeds, 


Heb. x. 30 epol lsSlcyes, byo 
dyranodeom®, 


When we pass to the Epistle of St. James we approach a much 
more difficult problem. ‘The relation between it and the Epistle 
to the Romans has been often and hotly debated; for it is 


a theological as well as a literary question. 


The passages which 


resemble one another in the two Epistles are given at length by 
Prof. Mayor in his edition of the Epistle of St. James, p. xciii, who 
argues strongly in favour of the later date of the Romans. The 
following are among the most important of these; we have not 
thought it necessary to repeat all his instances: 


Rom. ii. 1 86 dvawoAdynros ef, &, 


GvOpune mas 5 wplvwy ev & yap 
apivets Tov érepov, ceauTdov KaTa- 
wpives’ Ta yap ata apacoaus 6 
eplvan. 


Rom, ii. 13 0b yap of dapoare? 
ydopou Sixasor mapa [TP] ep aAX’ of 
woinrai vopov dimasmOjooyrats. 


Rom. iv. 1 ri oty épodpev eipyxtvas 
“ABpadp rdov xpomdtopa Hhuay 
ward adpka; el yap “ABpady éf 
Epyuy dcearwOn, Exes cavxnpa. 


Rom. iv. 20 els 32 ri éxayyeAlay 
Tou Beod ob d:ex pion rH dmorig, 
GAN’ évedvvaphdn tH sigres, 


Rom. v. 3-5 savydpeba ey tails 
Ortpeow, elddres Ste OAs bo- 
povny carepyaCeras, } dt bwopovnh 
Soxipny, } Se BoeipyH ernldar 
82 EAmis ob Katacxive, 37h dyany 
TOU Geovd éxxéxvTas. 


James iv. 11 pe) waradadeire dAAH- 
Aw, dBeAgol. 6 waraadray ddedpod, 
aplvay Tov ddedpoy abrov, karadarel 
vopov, wat wpivervopov’ el dt vdpor « pl- 
vets, oo% ef woinTis yopov, GAAD KpTHs. 


James i. 32 yiveoOe 8 woinrai 
Adyou, wal pi) povey dwpoarai sapa- 
Aoyi(dueroe EavToUs. 


James ii, 21 ‘ABpadp 3 warp 
huav ove tf Epywy éd:eachOn, 
dvevéynas "Ioade tov vldvy abrod dat rd 
CveiaaThproy ; 


James i. 6 alrelre 8 & slores 
pndev Siaxpwdspevoss 6 yap Ssanpiyd- 
pevos Come cidom Oadrdooys avap- 
(opévy wat pm opéeve. 


James i. 2-4 aGcay xapdy tyyhoacbe 
Srav weipacpois weprmeanre woikidors, 
ywhonovres S71 70 Boni prow dpa ris 
wiorews KaTrepydcera: Dro pov ny. % 5e 
bnopovy epyoy TéAaoy éxéra, va Fre 
TéACLOL. 


® The LXX of Deut. xxxii. 3g reads dy hyucpq Exduchoees dvrawcdiiew, Srey 


SHAG 6 wots adray. 
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Rom. vii. 23 BAéwe 82 érepow vé por James iv. 1 wéber wédAepos wal wider 
dy rois pédeol pov, dvrerpa- pdyoar dy ipiv; obm évredbev, éx row 
Tevdpmevoyv TQ vou TOD vods pov, Hovey tpav Tav or parevopevay ep 
wal aixpadorivovTd peev r@vipg 7s Tots pérAeocy ipa; 
dpaprias 7 ovrs éy Tois pédeok pou, 


Rom. xiii. 12 dwo@npeOa ob James i. 21 dwoOépevor wacav 
7a épya rod oxdrous, évavodipeba 88 — fuTapiav Kal meproceiav akias by wpgd- 
va, SWAG TOU perrds, rym défacbe Tov EupuTov Adyor TOY 


Suvdpevoy scica Tas Yuxas bpar. 


We may be expressing an excessive scepticism, but these resem- 
blances seem to us hardly close enough to be convincing, and the 
priority of St. James cannot be proved. The problem of literary 
indebtedness is always a delicate one; it is very difficult to find 
a definite objective standpoint; and writers of competence draw 
exactly opposite conclusions from the same facts. In order to | 
justify our sceptical attitude we may point out that resemblances 
in phraseology between two Christian writers do not necessarily 
imply literary connexion, The contrast between dxpoarat and zo:nrai 
was not made by either St. Paul or St. James for the first time; 
metaphors like 6ycavpiCes, expressions like év ipa. épyjs compared 
with é» npépa odayjs (both occur in the O.T.), the phrase vduos 
&kevbepias might all have independent sources. Nor are there 
any passages where we find the same order of thought (as in 
1 Peter) or the same passage of the O.T. quoted with the same 
variations—either of which would form stronger evidence. The 
resemblance is closest in Rom. v. 3-5 = James i. 2-4 and in 
Rom. vii. 23 = James iv. 1, but these are not sufficient by them- 
selves to establish a case. 

Again, if we turn to the polemical passages, we may admit 
that ‘Paul betrays a consciousness that Abraham had been cited 
as an example of works and endeavours to show that the word 
Aoyi{ouas is inconsistent with this.’ But the controversy must have 
been carried on elsewhere than in these writings, and it is equally 
probable that both alike may be dealing with the problem as it 
came before them for discussion or as it was inherited from the 
schools of the Rabbis (see further the note on p. 102). There is, 
we may add, no marked resemblance in style in the controversia} 
passage further than would be the necessary result of dealing 
with the same subject-matter. There is nothing decisive to prove 
obligation on the part of either Epistle to the other or to prove 
the priority of either. ‘The two Epistles were written in the same 
small and growing community which had inherited or created 
a phraseology of its own, and in which certain questions early 
acquired prominence. It is quite possible that the Epistle of 
St. James deals with the same controversy as does that to the 
Romans; it may even possibly be directed against St. Paul’s 
teaching or the teaching of St. Paul’s followers; but there is no 
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proof that either Epistle was written with a knowledge of the 
other. There are no resemblances in style sufficient to prove literary 
connexion. 

One other book of the N.T. may just be mentioned. If the 
doxology at the end of Jude be compared with that at the end of 
Romans it is difficult to believe that they are quite independent, 
It may be that they follow a common form derived from Jewish 
doxologies, but it is more probable that the concluding verses of 
the Romans formed a model which was widely adopted in the 
Christian Church. We certainly seem to find doxologies of the 
same type as these two in 1 Clem.-Rom. lxiv, lxv. 2; Mart. Polyc. 
xx ; it is followed also in Eph. iii. 20. The resemblance in form 
of ~ doxologies may be seen by comparing them with one 
another. 


Rom. xvi. 28-37 r§ 82 8vve- Jude 24, 28 7 82 Bvvapévy 
péve tpas ernpitu... udve pudrtcta tpas dwraicrous, nat orfjoa 
G0 SG, 8a "Incod Xpigroed, ...dymwpous...pdvye Oe@ oar 
[8] } 8éga ele vod: alavas. pav, id "Inoed Xprorov tov Kupiov 

Hue, Sdga, peyarwotyn, epdros Kat 
igovola, mpd wav7ds Tod aidvos Kal viv 
woiels wavras rovsaiavas. aunv. 


When we enter the sub-apostolic age the testimony to the use 
JA the Epistle is full and ample. The references to it in Clement of 
Ltome are numerous. We can go further than this, the discus- 
sions on iors and S:xatooimm (see p. 147) show clearly that Clement 
used this Epistle at any rate as a theological authority. Bishop 
Lightfoot has well pointed out how he appears as reconciling and 
combining four different types of Apostolic teaching. ‘The Apostles 
belong to an older generation, their writings have become subjects 
of discussion. Clement is already beginning to build up, however 
madequately, a Christian theology combining the teaching of the 
ditferent writers of an earlier period. If we turn to Ignatius’ 
letters what will strike us is that the words and ideas of the Apostle 
have become incorporated with the mind of the writer. It is not 
so much that he quotes as that he can never break away from 
the circle of Apostolic ideas. The books of the N.T. have given 
nim his vocabulary and form the source of his thoughts. Polycarp 
quoies more freely and more definitely. His Epistle is almost 
a cento of N.T. passages, and among them are undoubted quota- 
tions trom the Romans. As the quotations of Polycarp come from 
Rou., 1 Cor. 2 Cor., Gal., Eph. Phil, 1 Tim., 2 Tim,, it is 
difficurt not to believe.that he possessed and made use of a collec- 
tion ut the Pauline Epistles. Corroborative evidence of this might 
be fuand in the desire he shows to make a collection of the letters 
of Ignatius, He would be more likely to do this if he already pos- 
sesseu collections of letters; and it is really impossible to maintain 
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that the Ignatian letters were formed into one collection before 


those of St. Paul had been. 


Assuming then, as we are entitled te 


do, that the Apostolic Fathers represent the first quarter of the 
second century we find the Epistle to the Romans at that time 
widely read, treated as a standard authority on Apostolic teaching, 
and taking its place in a collection of Pauline letters. 

The following are quotations and reminiscences of the Epistle 


in Clement of Rome: 


Rom. i. a1 éoxorlaOn § dav- 
weTos avTay wapdia. 


Rom. ii, a4 7d yap Gvopa roo 
@cod 8 buds Brachdnpmetra éy 
Tots €Oveotv, Kabws yéypamTat. 

Rom. iv. 7 “Makdpior @v agé- 
Onoayv ai dvdpeat wal av éwe- 
wardpdnoay ai dpapria: 

8 pakdpios dvip & ob pd 
Aoylonrat Kiptos duapriar.” 

9 6 pakaptopds ov otros 
éni riy mepropny; h wat ead rip 
dx poBvartiay ; 

Rom. vi. 1 rl oty épotpev; 
émpevaper 7H duapria, Iva 4 xdpis 
mEovacy; pn yévolTo, 


Rom. i. 29 wexAnpopévous don 
45:Kig, rovnpia, mA€ ove ig, kaxia, 
peorous POdvov, pdvov, Eprdos, 56- 
Aov, kakonOelas, WiOvprords,wa- 
TAAGAOUS, DeooTVY EIS, tBpioras, 
bmepnpavous, drAaCovas, épeupe- 
tds Kandy, yovedow dmeeis, dovvé- 
Tous, dovvOérous, doTdpyous, aveder- 
Hovas’ oitives, 7d Sikaiwpa Tov Qed 
émyovres, S11 of 7a TotadTa 
wpaagcovres dfior Oavdrov eiciv, 
ov pdvoy aia mooday, GAAA Kat 
Guvevdoxovacy Tois mphocovow. 

Rom. ix. 4, 5 dv... Aarpela 
wai ai énaryyerin, dv of warépes, wad 
&¢ dv 6 Xpords rd ward odpea, 


Rom. xiii. 1, 3 wioa Yvyi) éfov- 
cias imepexotous tworacaécbu ob 
yap és efovoia et pi) ind cod, ai 
d€ otgat ind Ceod reraypéva: eloiy, 
Bore 6 dyritavadpevos TH efoveig 


Clem. 36 8a rovrov } dovveres 
kat écrotwpévn Sidvoa Hydw dya- 
OGdXAe eis TO Oavpacrov aiTov pas. 

Clem. 51 8a 1d aKAnpuvOjves 
aira@y rds dovvéreys xapéias. 


Clem. 47 aore nal BAaodnpias 
émpépecOa 7G dvépare Kupiov 8a 
tiv bperépay adppoovyny. 

Clem. 50 Maxdpiot ay agé- 
Onoav ai dvopiat kat Gv éwena- 
AvupOnoayv al duapriav paxdpios 
dvip @ ob ph Aoyionrat Kupios 
Gpaptiav, ovdé éorw & 76 ordpart 
avrod Sdédos, otros 6 paxaptopos 
éyévero Emi Tods ExdeAeypévous ixd FOU 
Geo K.T.A, 


Clem. 33 ré otv woijowpev, dded- 
poi; apynowpev dvd rhs dyaGomnotas 
wat éyxatadcinmpey tiv dyarny; py- 
Oapéis rovTo édaas 6 Seandtys eG’ jyiv 
YE yernOrvas. 

Clem. 35 dwoppipavres dd’ éavray 
mdoav ddikiavy Kat dvouiay, wAco- 
vetlay, pers, kasonGeias re Kal 
SdAous, WrOupiopods te wat save- 
Aadids, Peoorvyiay, ire pn paviay 
T€ kai drAaCoveiay, xevodogiay te «al 
dgidofeviay, tatra yap of mpdo- 
CovTeEs oTvynrol TH cg Indpyovtw 
ob wdvov be of apdacovres abré, 
GAG wal of euvvevdoKodvres abzois. 


Clem. 33 & atrov ydp lepeis wal 
Aevira: mavres of Aecroupyoivres 7H 
Ovoiacrnpiy tov @eov: éf adrov Jd 
Kupios "Inoods 7d ward cdépxa ef 
airot Bacicis wal dpxovres wal Hyov- 
pevot Kata Toy “Iovdar. 

Clem. 61 o¥, déomora, fSwxas Thy 
&€ovciay ris Bacirelas abrois Sia rod 
Heyadompeous Kat dverdinynrov Kpa- 
Tous gov, eis TO yuwdoKovTas ijpas iv 
bad cod abrois Sedopévny Sdgay wal 
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TH rev Scod harayp dvOdorynxer’ of 
BE KivPcorndtes Eavrets Kpiya d¥- 
Porras. 
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rip tnoracccaba abrois, pydiy évay 
rtoupévous T@ OerAHpari gov. 


References in the letters of Ignatius are the following: 


Rom. i. 3 Tob yevouevoy ex onép- 
wares AaBid xara adpkKa, rod 
dprodévros viod Ocod &y Surapes 

Rom. ii. 24. 


Rom. iii. 37 rod et } cavxyecs; 


Rom. vi. 4 ota xat hycis & 


weivétare (mas mepmarnowper. 
Rom. vi. § ; viii. 17, 39 


Rom. vi. 17 es by wapedé6yre 
eéaoy didaxqs. 

Rom. vii. 6 @ore Sovrevew Huas 
éy wawérnt mvedpatos Kat ob mada6- 
THT! ypapupatos. 

Rom. viii. 11 6 éyelpas X. 'L 
ds vexpay. 


Rom. ix. 23 oxen taéovs & ape- 
groipacer els ddfay. 

Rom. xiv. 17 0b ydp torw 
Bacircia tos @cod Bpwais wat 
wots. 


Rom. xv. 5 7d aird ppoveiy ty 
@AgAos cata X. 1. 


Smyr. 1 dAnOds dvra tx yévous 
AaBld card aapwa, vidy @eod 
Kata OéAnpa Kal S¥vapiv. 


Cf. Trall. 8 (both quote O. T.). 


Eph. 18 rod wavxnots Ta deye- 
Bevo ouvETov ; 

(Close to a quotation of 1 Cor. i. 20.) 

Eph. 19 @¢c0d dvOponivas pavepov- 
pévou els cacvdrn7a didiov (wis. 

Mag. § &° o& édy pi) aiBaipérws 
dyopev 7d dro8aveiy cis Td abrov 
#a0os, To (iv alTov ove éoTi ev Hpi. 

Trall. 9 cata 7d épotwpa ds Kal pas 
Tovs maTeVoyTas avT@ ovTas éyepel 6 
warip airov év X. ’I., 08 xopis 7d 
éAnOwov Civ ove Exopev. 

Mag. 6 els rémwoy wal Sidaxny 
apPapotas, 

Mag. 9 ef é» wadaois wpdypacw 
dvactpapevres els kawdrntra éAnidos 
HAGov. 

Trall. 9 3s wat ddnOds jyepOn amd 
vexpav, tyelpavres avriy red 
war pos aurov. 

Eph. 9 sponrotpacpéves els elxo- 
sep7v @cod warpés. 

Trall. 2 of yap Bpwpérew wat 
seTay elow didsover, 


Eph. 1 8y ebxouo: xara ‘I. X. tyds 
dyarav, kai wdaytas bpas abr év dpod 
rts elvat, 


The following resemblances occur in the Epistle of Polycarp: 


Rom. vi. 13 wat Td péAn. bpaw 
Sara dinacovvys. 

Rom. xiii, 12 év8vadpeGa & 
7a S7Aa TOU pros. 

Rom. xii. 10 79 pidabedgig 
els GAAhAOoUs piAdaropyot, TH 
ripf GAAHAOUS wponyoumEvot. 


Rom. xiii. 8 6 yap a&yandv roy 
Exepoy vopov semAnpaeey &.T.A. 


Pol. 4 dwArowpeda reis SzAecs 
79s Sieacogvrys. 


Pol. 10 /fraternitatis amatores 
diligentes invicem, in yeritate sociati, 
mansuetudinem Domini alterutré 
praestolentes, nullum despicientes. 

Pol. 3 édv ydp tts TovTwy evrds H 
weTAHpwKEY evToAIY Sikaociyns’ 4 
yap éxov dyaany paxpay éorw naons 
épaprias. 
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Rom. xiv. 10 rdvres ydp wapa- Pol. 6 wat wévvas 8 aapa: 
ornospedaTs Bhparsrod' Geos orivas TS Bhuare reo 
San wat éxacrov trip davret Adyow 
12 dpa [obv] Exaoros huay mept Boivas. 
davrod Adyor Shoes" [7 OcP]*. 


It is hardly worth while to give evidence in detail from later 

authors. We find distinct reminiscences of the Romans in Aristides 
and in Justin Martyr‘. Very interesting also is the evidence of the 
heretical writers quoted by Hippolytus in the Refutatio omnium 
haeresium ; it would of course be of greater value if we could fix 
with certainty the date of the documents he makes use of. We 
find quotations from the Epistle in writings ascribed to the Naas- 
senes °, the Valentinians of the Italian school *, and to Basileides?. 
In the last writer the use made of Rom. v. 13, 14 and viii. 19, 22 
is exceedingly curious and interesting. 
. If we turn to another direction we find interesting evidence of 
a kind which has not as yet been fully considered or estimated. 
The series of quotations appended from the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs can hardly be explained on any other hypo- 
thesis than that the writer was closely acquainted with the Epistle 
to the Romans. This is not the place to enter into the various 
critical questions which have been or ought to be raised concern- 
ing that work, but it may be noticed here— 

(1) That the writer makes use of a considerable number of 
books of the N. T. The resemblances are not confined to the 
writings of St. Paul. 

(2) That the quotations occur over a very considerable portion 
of the book, both in passages omitted in some MSS. and in 
passages which might be supposed to belong to older works. 

(3) The book is probably older than the time of Tertullian, 
while the crude character of the Christology would suggest a con- 
siderably earlier date. 


Rom. i. 4 rod dpicOévros viod @e08 Test. Levi. 18 wal wretpa dys 
éy duvdpe «ard wvedpa dyie- euvns tora: én aitois.... 
GUY NS.6. 


Rom. ii. 13 ob -ydp of d«poaral Test. Aser. 4 of ydp dyaOol dyBpes 
vbpou dixao: mapa Te Beg, -o+- Siwasol elas wapd 1G O€G, 


* rod Xpiorod Western and Syrian. 

® drodioee BD FG. 

° 7@ Ocd om. BF G, 

* Rom. ii. 4 = Dial. 47; Rom. iii. 11-17 = Dial. 27; Rom. iv. 3 = Dial. a3; 
Rom. ix. 7 = Dial. 44; Rom. ix. 27-29 = Dial. 32, 55, 64; Rom. x. 18 = 
Apol. i. 40; Rom. xi. 2, 3 = Dial. 39. 

* Hipp. Ref. v. 7, pp. 138. 64-140. 76 = Rom. i, 20-26 

® Ibid. vi. 36, p. 286. g-to = Rom, viii. 11. 

" Ibid. vii. a5, p. 370. 80 = Rom. v, 13, 14; ibid. p. 368. 75 = Rom. viti. 
19, 22. 
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Rom. v. 6 éri yap Kporés dvrav 
hupy doevav Er nara kapoy dwip 
doeBav arédave, 

Rom. vi. 1 éwipévwper rp 
duaprig. 

Rom. vi. 7 5 yap daodavady 
Bedixaiorar dvd rhs dpaprias. 

Rom. vii. 8 dpopydy 5 AaBotca 
} duapria 5d rHs évToAs Ka- 
Teipyaoaro éy éuot naoay émbuplav. 

Rom. viii. 28 ofSaney 8% br Tots 
adyando. tov Gedy TavTa GuP- 
epyet eis dyabdy. 

Rom. ix. a1 ob exe: éfovoiay 
6 wepapeds Tov THAO?D, &K TOD ai- 
Tov pupaparos mojoa 8 pey els Tiny 
owedvos, 8 52 els atipiay ; 


Rom. xii. 1 rapaoriioa ve obpara 
ipo Ovoiay (dcav, aylav, ebapecror 
T© Och, THY Aoyixhy Aartpelay 
bpov. 

Rom. xii. 21 px) vex bd rou Kaxod, 
ada viea iv eG dyadG 7d Kaxdy. 

Rom. xiii. 12 droddpe0a otv ra 
épya Tod oxdrous, évdvcdpeba Se 
ta dada TOU pats. 

Rom. xv. 33 6 8 @eds rhs 
elpiyns pera ravrov pow. 

Rom. xvi. 10 6 3¢ @eds ris elphyns 
ourrpipes roy Zaravay twd rovs 

byay by raxe. 


HISTORY loexxitl 


Test. Benj. 3 dvapdpryvos batp 


doeBay dwodavetrat. 


Test. Levi. 4 of dvOporro: dmorovwres 
émipevodory ey rais ddicis, 

Test. Sym. 6 Smms 3ixaswO@ dad 
Tis dpaprias ray puxav bya. 

Test. Neph. 8 wai Sto évrodAal 
elow ad et px) yévov rat ev Tate abray, 
duaprlav mapéxovorw. 

Test. Benj. 46 dya0omotGv...7® 
dyanavr.i Tov Ocdv cuvepyes. 


Test. Neph. 2 adds yap 6 eepapeds 
olde +d oxEdOS, TécOv xapel, Kal Tp 
airoy pépa mnrAdyv, obra kat 6 Kuptos 
mpods duoiwow Tod wvevparos moet Td 
oapa, 

Test. Levi 3 mpoopépovos 32 Kup 
dcpiv eiwdias AoysaHy wat rif 
paxroy spocpopay, 


Test. Benj. 4 obras 56 dya@oro:dv 
vEeG TO KaKOY. 

Test. Neph. 2 obrws 03 dy ox bres 
durfoecbe nojoa Epya puts. 


Test. Dan. 5 Exovres roy Oedy ris 
elpjvys. 

Test. Aser. 7 xal ty houxlg cur- 
vpiBay tiv Kepadiy Tod Spdworves 
& Hdaros. 


So tar we have had no direct citation from the Epistle by name. 


Although Clement refers expressly to the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and Ignatius may refer to an Epistle to the Ephesians, 
neither they nor Polycarp, nor in fact any other writer, expressly 
mentions Romans. It is with Marcion (¢. 140) that we obtain 
our first direct evidence. Romans was one of the ten Epistles 
he included in his Afoséolicon, ascribing it directly to St. Paul. 
Nor have we any reason to think that he originated the idea of 
making a collection of the Pauline Epistles. The very fact, as 
Zahn points out, that he gives the same short titles to the Epistles 
that we find in our oldest MSS. (mpos papaious) implies that these 
had formed part of a collection. Such a title would not be 
sufficient unless the books were included in a collection which had 
a distinguishing title of its own. In the Apostolicon of Marcion the 
Epistles were arranged in the following order: (1) Gal., (2) 1 Cor., 
/3) 2 Cor. (4) Rom., (5) 1 Thess., (6) 2 Thess., (7) Laodic, = 
Ephes., (8) Col., (9) Phil., (x0) Philem. The origin of this 
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arrangement we cannot conjecture with any certainty; but it may 
be noted that the Epistle placed first—the Galatians—is the one on 
which Marcion primarily rested his case and in which the anti- 
judaism of St. Paul is most prominent, while the four Epistles of the 
Captivity are grouped together at the conclusion. Another interest- 
ing point is the text of the Epistles used by Marcion. We need 
not stop to discuss the question whether the charge against Marcion 
of excising large portions of the Epistles is correct. That he did 
so is undoubted. In the Romans particularly he omitted chaps. 
i. 19-ii. 1; iii. 31-iv. 25; ix. 1-33; x. 5-xi. 32; xv.-xvi. Nor 
again can we doubt that he omitted and altered short passages in 
order to harmonize the teaching with his own. For instance, in 
X. 2, 3 he seems to have read dyvoodvres ydp rév Gedy. Both these 
statements must be admitted. But two further questions remain : 
Can we in any case arrive at the text of the Epistles used by 
Marcion, and has Marcion’s text influenced the variations of our 
MSS.? An interesting reading from this point of view is the omis- 
sion of mpérov in i. 16 (see the notes, p. 24). Is this a case where 
his reading has influenced our MSS., or does he preserve an early 
variation or even the original text ? 

We need not pursue the history of the Epistle further. From the 
time of Irenaeus onwards we have full and complete citations in 
all the Church writers. The Epistle is recognized as being by 
St. Paul, is looked upon as canonical', and is a groundwork of 
Christian theology. 

One more question remains to be discussed—its place in the 
collection of St. Paul’s Epistles. According to the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon the Epistles of St. Paul were early divided 
into two groups, those to churches and those to individuals ; and 
this division permanently influenced the arrangement in the Canon, 
accounting of course incidentally for the varying place occupied by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is with the former group only that 
we are concerned, and here we find that there is a very marked 
variation in the order. Speaking roughly the earlier lists all place 
the Epistle to the Romans at the end of the collection, whilst later 
lists, as for example the Canon of the received text, place it 
at the beginning. 

For the earlier list our principal evidence is the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon: cum ipse beatus apostolus Paulus, sequens 
prodecessoris sui Iohannis ordinem, nonni'st nominatim septem ecclestis 
scribat ordine tal’: ad Corinthios (prima). ad Ephesios (secunda), ad 
Philippenses (tertia), ad Colossenses (quarta), ad Galatas (quinta), ad 
Thessalonicenses (sexta), ad Romanos (septima). Nor does this 


* On Harnack’s theory that the Pauline Epistles had at the close of the 
second century less canonical authority than the Gospels, see Sanday, Bamfion 
Lectures, pp. 20, 66, ; 
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stand alone. The same place apparently was occupied by Romans 
in tlfe collection used by Tertullian, probably in that of Cyprian, 
It is suggested that it influenced the order of Marcion, who per- 
haps found in his copy of the Epistles Corinthians standing first, 
while the position of Romans at the end may be implied in 
a passage of Origen. 

The later order (Rom., Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess.) is 
that of all writers from the fourth century onwards, and, with the 
exception of changes caused by the insertion of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and of certain small variations which do not affect the 
point under discussion, of all Greek MSS., and of all MSS. of 
Versions. This widespread testimony implies an early date. But 
the arrangement is clearly not traditional. It is roughly based on 
the length of the Epistles, the Romans coming first as being the 
longer. 

The origin of the early order is by no means clear. Zahn’s 
conjecture, that it arose from the fact that the collection of Pauline 
Epistles was first made at Corinth, is ingenious but not conclusive, 
while Clem. Rom. 47, which he cites in support of his theory, will 
hardly prove as much as he wishes’. 

To sum up briefly. During the first century the Epistle to the 
Romans was known and used in Rome and perhaps elsewhere. 
During the first quarter of the second century we find it forming 
part of a collection of Pauline Epistles used by the principal Church 
writers of that time in Antioch, in Rome, in Smyrna, probably also 
in Corinth. By the middle of that century it had been included in 
an abbreviated form in Marcion’s Afostolicon; by the end it appears 
to be definitely accepted as canonical. 


§ 9. INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


The survey which has been given of the literary history of the Epistle to 
the Romans makes it perfectly clear that the external evidence in favour of its 
early date is not only relatively but absolutely very strong. Setting aside 
doubtful quotations, almost every Christian writer of the early part of the 
gecond century makes use of it; it was contained in Marcion’s canon; and 
when Christian literature becomes extensive, the quotations are almost 
numerous enough to enable us to reconstruct the whole Epistle. So strong 
is this evidence and so clear are the internal marks of authenticity that the 
Epistle (with the exception of the last two chapters of which we shall speak 
presently) has been almost universally admitted to be a genuine work of 
St.Paul. It was accepted as such by Baur, and in consequence by all members 
of the Tiibingen school; it is accepted at the present day by critics of every 
variety of opinion, by Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Weizsacker, Lipsius, Harnach, 
as definitely as by those who are usually classed as conservative. 


' On this subject see Zahn, Geschichte, &tu il, p. 344 
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To this general acceptance there have been few exceptions. The earliest writet 
who denied the genuineness of the Epistle appears to have been the English- 
man Evanson (1792). The arguments on which he relied are mainly historical. 
The Epistle implies the existence of a Church in Rome, but we know from the 
Acts that no such Church existed. Equally impossible is it that St. Paul 
should have known such a number of persons in Rome, or that Aquila 
and Priscilla should Have been there at this time. He interprets xvi. 13 
literally, and asks why the aged mother of the Apostle should have wandered 
to Rome. He thinks that xi. 12, 15, 21, 22 must have been written after the 
fall of Jerusalem’. The same thesis was maintained by Bruno Bauer?, and 
has been revived at the present day by certain Dutch and Swiss theologians, 
notably Loman and Steck. 

Loman (1882) denied the historical reality of Christ, and considered that all 
the Pauline Epistles dated from the second century. Christianity itself was the 
embodiment of certain Jewish ideas. St. Paul was a real person who lived at 
the time usually ascribed to him, but he did not write the Epistles which bear 
his name. That he should have done so at such an early period in the history 
of Christianity would demand a miracle to account for its history ; a statement 
which we need not trouble ourselves to refute. Loman’s arguments appear to 
be the silence of the Acts, and in the case of the Romans the inconsistency of 
the various sections with one another ; the differences of opinion which had arisen 
with regard to the composition of the Roman Church prove (he argues) that 
there is no clear historical situation implied *. Steck (1888) has devoted himself 
primarily to the Epistle to the Galatians which he condemns as inconsistent 
with the Acts of the Apostles, and as dependent upon the other leading Epistles, 
but he incidentally examines these also. All alike he puts in the second 
century, arranging them in the following order:—Romans, 1 Corinthians, 
2 Corinthians, Galatians. All alike are he says built up under the influence of 
Jewish and Heathen writers, and he finds passages in the Romans borrowed 
from Philo, Seneca, and Jewish Apocryphal works to which he assigns a late 
date—such as the Assumptio Mosts and 4 Ezra*. Akin to these theories 
which deny completely the genuineness of the Epistle, are similar ones also 
having their origin for the most part in Holland, which find large interpolations 
in our present text and profess to distinguish different recensions. Earliest of 
these was Weisse (1867), who in addition to certain more reasonable theories 
with regard to the concluding chapters, professed to be able to distinguish by 
the evidence of style the genuine from the interpolated portions of the Epistle ®. 
His example has been followed with greater indiscreetness by Pierson and 
Naber (1886), Michelsen (1886), Voelter (1889, 90), Van Manen (1891). 

Pierson and Naber® basing their theory on some slight allusions in Josephus, 
consider that there existed about the beginning of the Christian era a school 
of elevated Jewish thinkers, who produced a large number of apparently 
fragmentary works distinguished by their lofty religious tone. These were 
made use of by a certain Panlus Episcopus, a Christian who incorporated them 


1 Evanson (Edward), The Déssonance of the four generally recetved Evan- 
gelists examined, Ed. 1, 1792, pp. 257-261; Ed. 2, 1805, pp. 306-312. 
* Bruno Bauer, Xritik der paul. Briefe, 1852. Christus und die Césaren, 


P- 372. 

ea oes (A. D.), Qeeaestiones Paulinae, Theolegisch Tijdschrift, 1883, 1883, 
1886. 

Sap (Rudolf), Der Galaterbricf mach seiner Echtheit untersucht. Berlin, 
1888, 


* Weisse (C. H.), Bettrige zur Kritik der Paulinischen Briefe an dis 
Galater, Romer, Philipper und Kolosser. Leipzig, 1867. 

& Verésimilia, Laceram conditionem Novi Testaments exhibentia. A. Piersoa, 
= $, A. Naber, Amstelodami, 1886. 
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im letters which he wrote in order to make up tor his own poverty of religious 
and philosophical ideas. An examination of their treatment of a single chapter 
may be appended. The basis of ch. vi is a Jewish fragment (admodum 
ssemorabile) which extends from ver. 3 to ver. 11. This fragment Paulus 
Episcopus treated in his usual manner. He begins with the foolish question 
of ver. 2 which shows that he does not understand the argument that follows. 
He added interpolations in ver. 4. Jtidem odoramur manum eius ver. 5. 
If we omit r¢ dpouwpar: in ver. 6 the difficulty in it vanishes. Ver. 8 again is 
feeble and therefore was the work of Paulus Episcopus: om enim credimus 
NOS esse Vici~eros, Sed novimEs mos Vivere (ver. 11). Vv. [1-2 3 with the ex- 
ception apparently of ver. 14, 15 which have been misplaced, are the work 
of this interpolator who spoiled the Jewish fragment, and in these verses 
adapts what has preceded to the uses of the Church’, It will probably not 
be thought necessary to pursue this subject further. 

Michelsen* basing his theory to a certain extent on the phenomena of the 
last two chapters considered that towards the end of the second century 
three recensions of the Epistle were in existence. The Eastern containing 
eh. i-xvi. 24; the Western ch. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27; the Marcionite ch. 
i-xiv. The redactor who put together these recensions was however also 
responsible for a considerable number of interpolations which Michelsen 
undertakes to distinguish. Vélter’s* theory is more elaborate. The original 
Epistle according to him contained the following portions of the Epistle. 
i. Ia, 7; 5,6; 8-17; v. and vi. (except v. 13, 14, 20; vi. 14, 15); xii, xiii; 
XV. 14-32; Xvi. 21-23. This bears all the marks of originality; its Christology 
is primitive, free from any theory of pre-existence or of two natures. To the 
first interpolator we owe i. 18; iii. 20 (except ii. 14, 15); viii. 1, 3-39; 
i, 1b-4. ere the Christology is different; Christ is the pre-existent Son of 
God. To the second interpolator we owe iii. 21—iv. 25; v. 13, 14, 20; vi. 
14, 15; vii. 1-6; ix. x; xiv. 1—xv.6. This writer who worked about the year 

© was a determined Antinomian, who could not see anything but evil in the 

w. A third interpolator is responsible for vii. 7-25; viii. 2; a fourth for 
xi; ii. 14,15; xv. 7-13; a fifth for xvi. 1-20; a sixth for xvi. 24; a seventh 
for xvi. 25-27. 

Van Manen * is distinguished for his vigorous attacks on his predecessors ; and 
for basing his own theory of interpolations on a reconstruction of the Marcionite 


_ text which he holds to be original. 


It has been somewhat tedious work enumerating these theories, which will 
seem probably to most readers hardly worth while repeating; so subjective 
and arbitrary is the whole criticism. The only conclusion that we can arrive 
at is that if early Christian documents have been systematically tampered with 
in a manner which would justify any one of these theories, then the study of 
Christian history would be futile. There is no criterion of style or of language 
which enables us to distinguish a document from the interpolations, and we 
should be compelled to make use of a number of writings which we could not 
either trust or criticize, If the documents are not trustworthy, neither is our 
criticism. 

But such a feeling of distrust is not necessary, and it may be worth while to 
conclude this subject by pointing out certain reasons which enable us to feel 
confident in most at any rate of the documents of early Christianity. 


1 OD. cit., pp. 139-143- = : 

2 Michelzes (J. H. A.), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1886, pp. 372 ff, 473 ff.3 
1887, p. 163 ff. 

: Trealter? (Daniel), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1889, p. 265 ff.; and Dée Com- 


posttion der pawl. Hauptbricfe, 1. Der Romer- und Galaterbrief, 1890. 


* Van Manen (W. C.), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1887. Marcion’s Brief van 
Paulus aan de Galatiés, pp. 382-404, 451-533; and Passlus Li, De bridf 
aan de Kemeines, Leiden, 1891. 
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It has been pointed out that interpolation theories are not as absurd as they 
might prima facte be held to be, for we have instances of the process actually 
taking place. The obvious examples are the Ignatian letters. But these are 
not solitary, almost the waole of the Apocryphal literature has undergone the 
same process; so have the Acts of the Saints; so has the Didache for example 
when included in the Apostolic Constitutions. Nor are we without evidence of 
interpolations in the N.T.; the phenomenon of the Western text presents 
exactly the same characteristics. May we not then expect the same to have 
happened in other cases where we have little or no information? Now in 
dealing with a document which has come down to us in a single MS. or 
version, or on any slight traditional evidence this possibility must always be 
considered, and it is necessary to be cautious in arguing from a single passage 
ima text which may have been interpolated. Those who doubted the genuineness 
of the Armenian fragment of Aristides for example, on the grounds that it 
contained the word Theotokos, have been proved to be wrong, for that word as 
was suspected by many has now been shown to have been interpolated. 
But in the case of the N. T. we have so many authorities going back in- 
dependently to such an early period, that it is most improbable that any 
important variation in the text could escape our knowledge. The different 
lines of text in St. Paul’s Epistles must have separated as early as the 
beginning of the second century ; and we shall see shortly that one displacement 
in the text, which must have been early, and may have been very early, has 
influenced almost all subsequent documents. The number, the variety, and 
the early character of the texts preserved to us in MSS., Versions, and Fathers, 
is a guarantee that a text formed on critical methods represents within very 
narrow limits the work as it left its author’s hands. 

A second line of argument which is used im favour of interpolation theories 
is the difficulty and obscurity of some passages. No doubt there are passages 
which are difficult; but it is surely very gratuitous to imagine that everything 
which is genuine is easy, The whole tendency of textual criticism is to prove 
that it is the custom of ‘redactors’ or ‘correctors’ or ‘ interpolators’ to produce 
a text which is always superficially at any rate more easy than the genuine 
text. But on the other side, although the style of St. Paul is certainly not 
always perfectly smooth ; although he certainly is liable to be carried away by 
a side issue, to change the order of his thoughts, to leap over intermediate 
steps in his argument, yet no serious commentators of whatever school would 
doubt, that there is a strong sustained argument running through the whole 
Epistle. The possibility of the commentaries which have been written proves 
conclusively the improbability of theories implying a wide element of in- 
terpolation. But in the case of St. Paul we may go further. Even where there 
is a break in the argument, there is almost always a verbal connexion. When 
St. Paul passes for a time to a side issue there is a subtle connexion in thought 
as in words which would certainly escape an interpolator’s observation. This 
has been pointed out in the notes on xi. 10; xv. 20, where the question of 
interpolation has been carefully examined; and if any one will take the 
trouble to go carefully through the end of ch. vy and the beginning of ch. vi, 
he will see how each sentence leads on to the next. For instance, the first 
part of v. 20, which is omitted by some of these critics, leads on immediately 
to the second (wAcovacy .. . émredvacer), that suggests beperepicocvcer, then 
comes mAcovdop in vi. 1; but the connexion of sin and death clearly suggests 
the words of ver. 2 and the argument that follows. The same process may 
be worked out through the whole Epistle. For the most part there is a clear 
and definite argument, and even where the logical continuity is broken there 
is always a connexion either in thought or words. The Epistles of St. Paul 
present for the most part a definite and compact literary unit. 

If to these arguments we add the external evidence which is given in detail 
above, we may feel reasonably confident that the historical conditions under 
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the Epistle has come dewn to us make the theories of this new school 
of critics untenable *. 

We have laid great stress on the complete absence of any textual justifica- 
tions for any of the theories which have been so far noticed. This absence 
is made all the more striking by the existence of certain variations in the text 
and certain facts reported on tradition with tegard to the last two chapters of 
the Epistle. These facts are somewhat complex and to a certain extent con- 
flicting, and a careful examination of them and of the theories suggested to 
explain them is necessary 2. 

It will be convenient first of all to enumerate these facts: 

(1) The words é "Papp in i. 7 and 15 are omitted by the bilingual MS. G 
both in the Greek and Latin text (F is here defective). Moreover the cursive 
47 adds in the margin of ver. 7 rd év “Pd, obre & 7H einynce ote é&v TH 
/nT~ wynuoveda, Bp. Lightfoot attempted to find corroborative evidence for 
this reading in Origen, in the writer cited as Ambrosiaster, and in the reading 
of D & dydrp for dyamprois. That he is wrong in doing so seems to be shown 
by Dr. Hort; but it may be doubtful if the latter is correct in his attempt to 
explain away the variation. The evidence is slight, but it is hardly likely that 
it arose simply through transcriptional error. If it occurred only in one place 
this might be sufficient ; if it occurred only in one MS. we might ascribe it te 
the delinquencies of a single scribe; as it is, we must accept it as an existing 
variation supported by slight evidence, but evidence sufficiently good to 
demand an explanation. 

(2) There is considerable variation in existing MSS. concerning the place of 
the final doxology (xvi. 25-27). 

a. In NBCDE minusc. pauc. codd. ep. Orig.-lat. def Vulg. Pesh. Boh, 
Aeth., Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. Pelagius it occurs at the end of chap. xvi. and there 
onl 


y. 

b. In L minusc. plus quam 200, codd. ap. Orig.-lat., Harcl., Chrys. Theodrt. 
Jo.-Damasc. it occurs at the end of chap. xiv and there only. 

c. In AP 5. 17 Arm. codd. it is inserted in both places, 

d, In F8. G codd. ap. Hieron. (i Eph. iii. 5), g, Marciom (wide infva) it is 
entirely omitted. It may be noted that G leaves a blank space at the end of 
chap. xiv, and that fis taken direct from the Vulgate, a space being left in F 
in the Greek corresponding to these verses. Indirectly D and Sedulius also 
attest the omission by placing the Benediction after ver. 24, a transposition 
which would be made (see below) owing to that verse being in these copies 
at the end of the Epistle. 

In reviewing this evidence it becomes clear (i) that the weight of good 
authority is in favour of placing this doxology at the end of the Epistle, and 
there only. (ii) That the variation in position—a variation which must be 
explained—is early, probably earlier than the time of Origen, although we 
can never have complete confidence in Rufinus’ translation. (iii) ‘That the 
evidence for coniplete omission goes back to Marcion, and that very probably 
his excision of the words may have influenced the omission in Western 
authorities. 


! The English reader will find a very full account of this Dutch school of 
critics in Knowling, The Witness of the Epistles, pp. 133-243. A very 
careful compilation of the results arrived at is given by Dr. Carl Clemen, Dée 
Linhettlichkett der Paylinischen Briefe. To both these works we must 
express our obligations, and to them we must refer any who wish for further 
information. 

2 The leading discussion on the last two chapters of the Romans is con- 
tained in three papers, two by Bp. Lightfoot, and one by Dr. Hort first 

ublished in the /Joxrxal ef Philology, vols. ii, iii, and since reprinted fg 
htfeot, Bsblical Essays, pp. 387-374. 
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Fa ig ings is very considerable evidence that Marcion omitted the whole of 
a. Origen (én, Ref) x wol. vil, p. 453, od. Loum. weltes t Copies 
; lone atgee dpostolicac & sent, ae 

episiola pemiins abstelit ; ef mem selum hoc, sed af ab co loca, wht soripten 


Fe 


es¢> omne autem quod non est ex fide, pecoatum est: augae ad fnew cuncts 
aissecutt. Je altis vere fous, ta ast, ie Bis quae nem sunt ¢ Marciens 


cadictbus pest eume locum, guem supra dixtwens hac est: omne autem quod nom 
est ex fide, peccatum est: siadie aoterens Aedetwr: ei autem, qui potens est 
vos confirmare. AAY were codices im ime td, wt mune est fositum, contimend, 
This extract is quite precise, nor is the attempt made by Hort 
all successful. He reads se for ad, having for this the su 


and translating ‘and not only here = 
quite to the end.” He ies the words to the Doxology alone. The changes 
in the text are slight might ts Jee, bet a ee 
that follow become quite meaningless: augue ad Anew concise cn 
caly apply tothe whale of the two shapers If Origen meant the doxoloegy 
alone they would be quite pointless, 
Mars. 
eccar 


g 
i 
% 
: 
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b. Bat we have other evidence for Marcion's text. Tertullian, dae. 
T4, quoting the words drawal Chrini (xiv, ro), states that they 
clawsula of the Epistle. The argument is not conclusive bet the words 
probably imply that in Marcion's copy of the Epi if not in all these known 
to Tertullian, the last two chapters were omi 

‘FSese two witnesses make it almost certain that Marcion omitted not only 
the doxology bat the whole of the last two chapters, 

(4) Some further evidence has been brought forward suggesting that an 
edition of the Epistle was in circulation which omitted the last two chapters, 

a. It is pointed out that Tertullian, Marcion, Irenaeus, and probably Cyprian 
never quote from these last two chapters, The argument however is of little 
value, because the same may be said of 1 Cor. xvi, The chspters were not 
quoted because there was little or nothing in them to quote. 

b. An argument of greater weight is found in certain systems of capitela- 
tions in MSS. of the Vulgate. In Codex Amistinus the table of contents gives 
fifty-one sections, and the fiftieth section is described — 
fristamie Fratrem swam sca sua, et guod mon sit regnwm Det esoa af pode | 
ixstitia e? fax ef candinm tm Sperity Sencte ; this is followed by the Bity-frst 
and last section, which is described as De sepsieria Domini ante passtomem te 
stlendie Rabiie, pest passionem were Tpsaxs revelate. The obvious deduction 2 
that this system was drawn up for a copy which omitted the greater part at any 
rate of chaps. xv and xvi, This system appears to have prevailed very widelx, 
In the Codex Fuldensis there are given in the table of contents fifty-one 
sections: of these the first twenty-three include the whole Epistle up te the 
end of chap. xiv, the last sentence being headed Quod Auedes Det mem zdeand 
sevice tadicare cum measgnisgee acwdum regulas mandaferum tet st 
debvat divine tmdicia prasparare wi ante tribumeal Dei sine confusions 

me swormn pravsiare ratienem. Then follow the last twenty-eight sections 
of the Amiatine system, beginning with the twenty-fourth at ix 1. Hence 
chaps. ix-xiv are described twice. The scribe seems to have had before bim 
an otherwise unrecorded system which only embraced fourteen chapters, and 
then added the remainder from where he could get them in order to make up 
what he felt to be the right number of fifty-one. 

Both these systems seem to exclude the last two chapters, whatever reasom, 
we may give for the phenomenon. 

(5) y, some critics have discovered a certain amount of significance 
in two other points. 
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a. The prayer at the end of chap. xv is supposed to represent, either with 
or wgthout the duny (which is omitted in some MSS., probably incorrectly), a 
conclusion of the Epistle. As a matter of fact the formula does not represent 
any known form of ending, and may be paralleled from places in the body of 
the Epistle. 

b, The two conclusions xvi. 20 and 24 of the T R are supposed to represent 

endings to two different recensions of the Epistle. But as will be seen by 
referring to the note on the passage, this is based upon a misreading. The 
reading of the TR is a late conflation of the two older forms of the text. The 
benediction stood originally at ver. 20 and only there, the verses that followed 
being a sort of postscript. Certain MSS. which were without the doxology (see 
above) moved it to their end of the Epistle after ver. 23, while certain others 
placed it after ver. 27. The double benediction of the TR arose by the 
ordinary process of conflation. The significance of this in corroborating the 
existence of an early text which omitted the doxology has been pointed ont; 
otherwise these verses will not support the deductions made from them by 
Renan, Gifford, and others. 
__ The above, stated as shortly .as possible, are the diplomatic facts which 
demand explanation. Already in the seventeenth century some at any rate had 
attracted notice, and Semler (1769), Griesbach (1777) and others developed 
elaborate theories to account for them. To attempt to enumerate all the 
different views would be beside our purpose: it will be more convenient to 
confine ourselves to certain typical illustrations. 

I. An hypothesis which would account for most (although not all) of the 
facts stated would be to suppose that the last two chapters were not genuine. 
This opinion was held by Baur}, although, as was usual with him, on purely 
& griervi grounds, and with an only incidental reference to the MS. evidence 
which might have been the strongest support of his theory. The main motive 
which induced him to excise them was the expression in xv. 8 that Christ was 
made ‘a minister of circumcision,’ which is inconsistent with his view of 
St. Paul’s doctrine; and he supported his contention by a vigorous examina- 
tion of the style and contents of these two chapters. His arguments have been 
noticed (so far as seemed necessary) in the commentary. But the consensus of 
a large number of critics in condemning the result may excuse our pursuing 
them in further detail. Doctrinally his views were only consistent with a one- 
sided theory of the Pauline position and teaching, and if that theory is given 
up then his arguments become untenable. As regards his literary criticism the 
opinion of Renan may be accepted: ‘On est surpris qu’un critique aussi 
habile que Baur se soit contenté d’une solution aussi grossitre. Pourquoi un 
faussaire aurait-il inventé de si insignificants détails? Pourquoi aurait-il ajouté 
& l’ouvrage sacré une liste de noms propres??’. 

But we are not without strong positive arguments in favour of the genuine 
ness of at any rate the fifteenth chapter. In the first place a careful 
examination of the first thirteen verses shows conclusively that they are closely 
connected with the previous chapter. The break after xiv. 23 is purely arbi- 
trary, and the passage that follows to the end of ver. 6 is merely a conclusion 
of the previous argument, without which the former chapter is incomplete, and 
which it is inconceivable that an interpolator could have either been able ot 
desired to insert; while in vv. 7-13 the Apostle connects the special subject 
of which he has been treating with the general condition of the Church, and 
supports his main contention by a series of texts drawn from the O.T. Both 
in the appeal to Scripture and in the introduction of broad and general prin- 
ciples this conclusion may be exactly paralleled by the custom of St. Paul 
elsewhere in the Epistle, No theory therefore can be accepted which does not 


1 Theologische Zeitung, 1836, pp. 97,144. Paulus, 1866, pp. 393 & 
5 St. Paul, p. \xxi, quoted by Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. ago. 
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recognize that xiv and xv. 13 form a single paragraph which must not be 
lit up. 

But further than this the remainder of chap. xv shows every sign of being 
a genuine work of the Apostle. The argument of Paley based upon the collec- 
tion for the poor Christians at Jerusalem is in this case almost demonstrative 
(see p.xxxvi). The reference to the Apostle’s intention of visiting Spain, to the 
circumstances in which he is placed, the dangers he is expecting, his hope of 
visiting Rome fulfilled in such a very different manner, are all inconsistent with 
spuriousness; while most readers will feel in the personal touches, in the 
combination of boldness in asserting his mission with consideration for the 
feelings of his readers, in the strong and deep emotions which are occasionally 
allowed to come to the surface, all the most characteristic marks of the 
Apostle’s writing. 

Baur’s views were followed by von Schwegler, Holsten, Zeller, and others, 
but have been rejected by Mangold, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, Weizsacker, and 
Lipsius. A modified form is put forward by Lucht 4, who considers that parts 
are genuine and part spurious: in fact he applies the interpolation theory to 
these two chapters (being followed to a slight extent by Lipsius). Against 
any such theory the arguments are conclusive. It has all the disadvantages of 
the broader theory and does not either solve the problem suggested by the manu- 
script evidence or receive support from it. For the rejection of the last two 
chapters as a whole there is some support, as we have seen; for believing that 
they contain interpolations (except in a form to be considered immediately) there 
is no external evidence. There isno greater need for suspecting interpolations 
in chap. xv than in chap. xiv. 

2. We may dismiss then all such theories as imply the spuriousness of the last 
two chapters and may pass on to a second group which explains the pheno- 
mens of the MSS. by supposing that our Epistle has grown up through the 
combination of different letters or parts of letters either all addressed to the 
Roman Church, or addressed partly to the Roman Church, partly elsewhere. 
An elaborate and typical theory of this sort, and one which has the merit of 
explaining all the facts, is that of Renan*. He supposes that the so-called 
Epiile to the Romans was a circular letter and that it existed in four different 
orms : , 
(i) A letter to the Romans. This contained chap. i-xi and chap. xv. 

(ii) A letter to the Ephesians. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 1-20, 
(iii) A letter to the Thessalonians. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 21-24. 
(iv) A letter to an unknown church. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27. 

In the last three letters there would of course be some modifications im 
chap. i, of which we have a reminiscence in the variations of the MS. G. 

This theory is supported by the following amongst other arguments : 

(i) We know, as in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians, that St. Paul 
wrote circular letters. (ii) The Epistle as we have it has four endings, xv. 33, 
xvi. 20, 24, 25-27. ach of these really represented the ending of a separate 
Epistle. (iii) There are strong internal grounds for believing that xvi. 1-20 
was addressed to the Ephesian Church. (iv) The Macedonian names occurring 
in xvi. 21-24 suggest that these verses were addressed to a Macedonian 
church. (v) This explains how it came to be that such an elaborate letter 
was sent to a church of which St. Paul had such little knowledge as that 
of Rome. 

This theory has one advantage, that it accounts for all the facts; but there 
are two arguments against it which are absolutely conclusive. One is that 
there are not four endings in the Epistle at all; xv. 33 is not like any of the 


1 Lucht, Ober die beiden letsten Capitel des Rimerbriefs, 1871. 
* Renan, St. Paul, pp. Ixiii ff. This theory is examined at great length by 
Bp. Lightfoot, of. cit. pp. 293 ff. 
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endings of St. Paul’s Epistles; while, as is shown above, the origin of the 
dupligate benediction, xvi. 20 and 24, must be explained on purely textual 
grounds. If Renan’s theory had been correct then we should not have both 
benedictions in the late MSS. but in the earlier. As it is, it is clear that the 
duplication simply arose from conflation, A second argument, in our opinion 
equally conclusive against this theory, is that it separates chap. xiv from the 
first thirteen verses of chap. xv. The arguments on this subject need not be 
repeated, but it may be pointed out that they are as conclusive egainst Renan’s 
hypothesis as against that of Baur. 

3- Renan’s theory has not received seseptance, but there is one portion of it 
which has been more generally held than any other with regard to these final 
chapters; that namely which considers that the list of names in chap. xvi 
belongs to a letter addressed to Ephesus and not to one addressed to Rome. This 
view, first put forward by Schulz (1829), has been adopted by Ewald, Mangold, 
Laurent, Hitzig, Reuss, Ritschl, Lucht, Holsten, Lipsius, Krenkel, Kneucker, 
Weiss, Weizsacker, Farrar. It has two forms; some hold ver. 1, 2 to belong 
to the Romans, others consider them also part of the Ephesian letter. Nor is 
it quite certain where the Ephesian fragment ends. Some consider that it 
includes vv. 17-21, others make it stop at ver. 16. 

The arguments in favour of this view are as follows: 1. It is pointed out 
that it is hardly likely that St. Paul should have been acquainted with such 
a large number of persons in a church like that of Rome which he had never 
visited, and that this feeling is corroborated by the number of personal details 
that he adds; references to companions in captivity, to relations, to fellow- 
labourers. All these allusions are easily explicable on the theory that the 
Epistle is addressed to the Ephesian Church, but not if it be addressed to the 
Roman. 2. This opinion is corroborated, it is said, by an examination of the 
list itself. Agquila and Priscilla and the church that is in their house are men- 
tioned shortly before this date as being at Ephesus, and shortly afterwards they 
are again mentioned as being in the same city (1 Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Tim. iv. 19). 
The very next name Epaenetus is clearly described as a native of the province 
of Asia. Of the others many are Jewish, many Greek, and it is more likely 
that they should be natives of Ephesus than natives of Rome. 3. That the 
warning against false teachers is quite inconsistent with the whole tenor of 
the letter, which elsewhere never refers to false teachers as being at work in 
Rome. 

In examining this hypothesis we must notice at once that it does not in 
any way help us to solve the textual difficulties, and receives no assistance 
from them. The problems of the concluding doxology and of the omission of 
the last two chapters remain as they were. It is only if we insert a bene- 
fiction both at ver. 20 and at ver. 24 that we get any assistance. In that case 
we might explain the duplicate benediction by supposing that the first was 
the conclusion of the Ephesian letter, the second the conclusion of the Roman. 
As we have seen, the textaal phenomena do not support this view. The theory 
therefore mast be examined on its own merits, and the burden of proof is 
thrown on the opponents of the Roman destination of the Epistle, for as has 
been shown the only critical basis we can start from, in discussing St. Paul’s 
Epistles, is that they have come down to us substantially in the form in 
which they were written unless very strong evidence is brought forward to the 
contrary. 

But “this evidence cannot be called very strong. It is admitted by Weiss 
and Mangold, for instance, that the @ prioré arguments against St. Paul’s 
acquaintance with some twenty-four persons in the Roman community are of 
slight weight. Christianity was preached amongst just that portion of the 
population of the Empire which would be most nomadic in character. It is 
admitted again that it would be natural that, in writing to a strange churck, 
St. Paul should lay special stress on all those with whom he was acquainted or 
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of whom he had heard, in order that he might thus commend himself to them. 
Again, when we come to examine the names, we find that those actually con- 
nected with Ephesus are only three, and of these persons two are known to 
have originally come from Rome, while the third alone can hardly be con- 
sidered sufficient support for this theory. When again we come to examine 
the warning against heretics, we find that after all it is perfectly consistent 
with the body of the Epistle. If we conceive it to be a warning against false 
teachers whom St. Paul fears may come but who have not yet done so, it 
exactly suits the situation, and helps to explain the motives he had in writing 
the Epistle. He definitely states that he is only warning them that they may 
be wise if occasion arise. 

The arguments against these verses are not strong. What is the value of 
the definite evidence in their favour? This is of two classes. (i) The 
archaeological evidence for connecting the names in the Epistle with Rome. 
(ii) The archaeological and literary evidence for connecting any of the persons 
mentioned here with the Roman Church. 

(i) In his commentary on the Philippians, starting from the text Phil. iv. 22 
dord(ovra buds... padiara of é¢ Tov Kaicapos oixias, Bp. Lightfoot proceeds 
to examine the list of names in Rom. xvi in the light of Roman inscriptions. 
We happen to have preserved to us almost completely the funereal inscriptions 
of certain columbaria in which were deposited the ashes of members of the 
imperial household. Some of these date a little earlier than the Epistle to the 
Romans, some of them are almost contemporary. Besides these we have 
a large number of inscriptions containing names of freedmen and others belong- 
ing to the imperial household. Now examples of almost every name in Rom. 
xvi. 3-16 may be found amongst these, and the publication of the sixth 
volume of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions has enabled us to add to the 
instances quoted. Practically every name may be illustrated in Rome, and 
almost every name in the Inscriptions of the household, although some of them 
are uncommon. 

Now what does this prove? It does not prove of course that these are 
the persons to whom the Epistle was written; nor does it give overwhelming 
evidence that the names are Roman. It shows that such a combination of 
names was possible in Rome: but it shows something more than this. Man- 
gold asks what is the value of this investigation as the same names are found 
outside Rome? The answer is that for the most part they are very rare. 
Lipsius makes various attempts to illustrate the names from Asiatic inscrip- 
tions, but not very successfully; nor does Mangold help by showing that the 
two common names Narcissus and Hermas may be paralleled elsewhere. We 
have attempted to institute some comparison, but it is not very easy and will 
not be until we have more satisfactory collections of Greek inscriptions. If 
we take the Greek Corfus we shall find that in the inscriptions of Ephesus 
only three names out of the twenty-four in this list occur; if we extend our 
survey to the province of Asia we shall find only twelve. Now what this 
comparison suggests is that such a combination of names—Greek, Jewish, and 
Latin—could as a matter of fact only be found in the mixed population which 
formed the lower and middle classes of Rome. This evidence is not con- 
clusive, but it shows that there is no @ prior improbability in the names being 
Roman, and that it would be difficult anywhere else to illustrate such an 
heterogeneous collection. 

To this we may add the further evidence afforded by the explanation given 
by Bishop Lightfoot and repeated in the notes, of the households of Narcissus 
and Aristobulus : evidence again only corroborative but yet of some weight. 

(ii) The more direct archaeological evidence is that for connecting the names 
of Prisca, Amplias, Nereus, and Apelles definitely with the early history of 
Roman Christianity. These points have been discussed sufficiently in the 
motes, and it is only necessary to say here that it would be an excess of 
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seepticism to look upon such evidence as worthless, although it might not 
weigh much if there were strong evidence on the other side. 

To sum upthen. There is no external evidence against this section, nor 
does the exclusion of it from the Roman letter help in any way to solve the 
problems presented by the text. The arguments against the Roman des- 
tination are purely @ priors. They can therefore have little value. On being 
examined they were found not to be valid; while evidence not conclusive but 
considerable has been brought forward in favour of the Roman destination. 
For these reasons we have used the sixteenth chapter without hesitation in 
writing an account of the Roman Church, and any success we have had in the 
drawing of the picture which we have been abie to present must be allowed to 
weigh in the evidence. 

4. Reiche (in 1833) suggested that the doxology was not genuine, and his 
opinion has been largely followed, combined in some cases with theories as to 
the omission of other parts, in some cases not. It is well known that passages 
which did not originally form part of the text are inserted in different places in 
different texts; for instance, the pericope adulterae is found in more than one 
place. It would still be difficult to find a reason for the insertion of the 
doxology in the particular place at the end of chap. xiv, but at the same time 
the theory that it is not genuine will account for its omission altogether in 
some MSS. and its insertion in different places in others. We ask then what 
farther evidence there is for this omission, and are confronted with a large 
number of arguments which inform us that it is clearly unpauline because it 
harmonizes in style, in phraseology, and in subject-matter with non-pauline 
Epistles—that to the Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles. This argument 
must tell in different ways to different critics. It will be very strong, if not 
conclusive, to those who consider that these Epistles are not Pauline. To 
those however who accept them as genuine these arguments will rather con- 
firm their belief in the Pauline authorship. 

5. But there is an alternative hypothesis which may demand more careful 
consideration from us, that although it comes from St. Paul it belongs to rather 
a later period in his life. It is this consideration amongst others which forms 
the basis of the theory put forward by Dr. Lightfoot. He considers that the 
original Epistle to the Romans written by St. Paul contained all our present 
Epistle except xvi. 25-27; that at a somewhat later period—the period per- 
haps of his Roman imprisonment, St. Paul turned this into a circular letter ; 
he cut off the last two chapters which contained for the most part purely 
personal matter, he omitted the words & ‘Péup ini. 7 and 15; and then added 
the doxology at the end because he felt the need of some more fitting con- 
clusion. Then, at a later date, in order to make the original Epistle complete 
the doxology was added from the later recension to the earlier. 

Dr. Lightfoot points out that this hypothesis solves all the problems. It 
explains the existence of a shorter recension, it explains the presence of the 
doxology in both places, it explains the peculiar style of the doxology. We 
may admit this, but there is one point it does not explain; it does not explain 
how or why St. Paul made the division at the end of chap. xiv. There is 
nothing in the next thirteen verses which unfits them for general circulation. 
They are in fact more suitable for an encyclical letter than is chap. xiv. It is 
to us inconceivable that St. Paul should have himself mutilated his own argu- 
ment by cutting off the conclusion of it. This consideration therefore seems 
to us decisive against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory 

6. Dr. Hort has subjected the arguments of Dr. Lightfoot to a very close 
examination. He begiris by a careful study of the doxology and has shown 
clearly first of all that the parallels between it and passages in the four acknow- 
ledged Epistles are much commoner and nearer than was thou ht to be the case; 
and secondly that it exactly reproduces and sums up the w ole argument of 
the Epistle. On his investigation we have based our commentary, and we 
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must refer to that and to Dr. Hort’s own essay for the reasons which make us 
accept the doxology as not only a genuine work of St. Paul, but also as an 
integral portion of the Epistle. That at the end he should feel compelled 
once more to sum up the great ideas of which the Epistle is full and put them 
clearly and strongly before his readers is quite in accordance with the whole 
mind of the Apostle. He does so in fact at the conclusion of the Galatian 
fetter, although not in the form of a doxology. 

Dr. Hort then proceeds to criticize and explain away the textual phenomena. 
We have quoted his emendation of the passage in Origen and pointed out that 
it is to us most unconvincing. No single argument in favour of the existence 
of the shorter recension may be strong, but the combination of reasons is 
in our opinion too weighty to be explained away. 

Dr. Hort’s own conclusions are: (1) He suggests that as the last twe 
chapters were considered unsuitable for public reading, they might be omitted in 
systems of lectionaries while the doxology—which was felt to be edifying—was 
appended to chap. xiv, that it might be read. (2) Some such theory as this 
might explain the capitulations, ‘The analogy of the common Greek capitu- 
lations shows how easily the personal or local and as it were temporary portions 
of an epistle might be excluded from a schedule of chapters or paragraphs.’ 
(3) The omission of the allusions to Rome is due to a simple transcriptional 
accident. (4) ‘ When all is said, two facts have to be explained, the insertion 
of the Doxology after xiv and its omission.’ This latter is due to Marcion, 
which must be explained to mean an omission agreeing with the reading in 
Marcion’s copy. ‘On the whole it is morally certain that the omission is 
his only as having been transmitted by him, in other words that it is a genuine 
ancient reading.’ Dr. Hort finally concludes that though a genuine reading it 
is incorrect and perhaps arises through some accident such as the tearing off 
of the end ofa papyrus roll or the last sheet in a book. 

While admitting the force of some of Hort’s criticisms on Lightfoot, and 
especially his defence of the genuineness of the doxology, we must express 
our belief that his manner of dealing with the evidence is somewhat arbitrary, 
and that his theory does not satisfactorily explain all the facts. 

7- We ourselves incline to an opinion suggested first we believe by 
Dr. Gifford. 

As will have already become apparent, no solution among those offered has 
attempted to explain what is really the most difficult part of the problem, 
the place at which the division was made. We know that the doxology 
was in many copies inserted at the end of chap. xiv; we have strong grounds 
for believing that in some editions chaps. xv and xvi were omitted; why is it 
at this place, certainly not a suitable one, that the break occurs? As we have 
seen, a careful examination of the text shows that the first thirteen verses of 
chap. xv are linked closely with chap. xiv—so closely that it is impossible to 
believe that they are not genuine, or that the Apostle himself could have cut 
them off from the context in publishing a shorter edition of his Epistle in- 
tended for a wide circulation. Nor again is it probable that any one arranging 
the Epistle for church services would have made the division at this place. 
The difficulty of the question is of course obscured for us by the division 
into chapters. To us if we wished to cut off the more personal part of the 
Epistle, a rough and ready method might suggest itself in the excision of the 
last two chapters, but we are dealing with a time before the present or 
probably any division into chapters existed. 

Now if there were no solution possible, we might possibly ascribe this 
division to accident; but as a matte: of fact internal evidence and externa! 
testimony alike point to the same cause. We have seen that there is con- 
siderable testimony for the fact that Marcion excised the last two chapters, and 
if we examine the beginning of chap. xv we shall find that as far as regards 
the first thirteen verses hardly any other course was possible for him, if he held 
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the opinions which are ascribed to him. To begin with, five of these verses 
contain quotations from the O. T.; but further ver. 8 contains an expression 
Ayu yap Xpiordv Sidxovov yeyevjcbar wepirophs imep dAnBelas @eod, which he 
most certainly could not have used. Still more is this the case with regard to 
ver. 4, which directly contradicts the whole of his special teaching. The 
words at the end of chap. xiv might seem to make a more suitable ending 
than either of the next two verses, and at this place the division was drawn. 
The remainder of these two chapters could be omitted simply because they 
were useless for the definite dogmatic purpose Marcion had in view, and the 
Doxology which he could not quite like would go with them. 

If we once assume this excision by Marcion it may perhaps explain the 
phenomena. Dr. Hort has pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory of 
a shorter recension with the doxology that all the direct evidence for omitting 
the last two chapters is also in favour of omitting the Doxology. ‘For the 
omission of xv, xvi, the one direct testimony, if such it be, is that of Marcion: 
and yet the one incontrovertible fact about him is that he omitted the Doxology. 
If G is to be added on the strength of the blank space after xiv, yet again it 
leaves out the Doxology.’ We may add also the capitulations of Codex 
Fuldensis which again, as Dr. Hort points out, have no trace of the Doxology. 
Our evidence therefore points to the existence of a recension simply leaving 
out the last two chapters. 

Now it is becoming more generally admitted that Marcion’s Afostolicon had 
some—if not great—influence on variations in the text of the N.T. His 
edition had considerable circulation, especially at Rome, and therefore 
presumably in the West, and it is from the West that our evidence mostly 
comes. When in adapting the text for the purposes of church use it was 
thought advisable to omit the last portions as too personal and not sufficiently 
edifying, it was natural to make the division at a place where in a current 
edition the break had already been made. The subsequent steps would then 
be similar te those suggested by Dr. Hort. It was natural to add the 
Doxology in order to give a more suitable conclusion, or to preserve it for 
public reading at this place, and subsequently it dropped out at the later 
place. That is the order suggested by the manuscript evidence. All our best 
authorities place it at the end; AP Arm.—representing a later but still 
respectable text—have it in both places; later authorities for the most part 
place it only at xiv. 23. 

It remains to account for the omission of any reference to Rome in the first 
chapter of G. This may of course be a mere idiosyncracy of that MS., arising 
either from carelessness of transcription (a cause which we can hardly accept) or 
from a desire to make the Epistle more general in its character. But it does not 
seem to us at all improbable that this omission may also be due to Marcion. 
His edition was made with a strongly dogmatic purpose. Local and personal 
allusions would have little interest to him. The words év ‘Pwpy could easily be 
omitted without injuring the context. The opinion is perhaps corroborated 
by the character of the MS. in which the omission occurs. Allusion has been 
made (p. Ixix) to two dissertations by Dr. Corssen on the allied MSS, DFG. 
In the second of these, he suggests that the archetype from which these MSS. 
are derived (Z) ended at xv. 13. Even if his argument were correct, it would 
not take away from the force of the other facts which have been mentioned. 
We should still have to explain how it was that the Doxology was inserted 
at the end of chap. xiv, and the previous discussion would stand as it is: only 
a new fact would have to be accounted for. When, however, we come to 
examine Dr. Corssen’s arguments they hardly seem to support his con- 
tention. It may be admitted indeed, that the capitulations of the Codex 
Amiatinus might have been made for a copy which ended at xv. 13, but they 
present no solid argument for the existence of such a copy. Dr. Corssen 
points out that in the section xv. 14—xvi. 23, there are a considerable number 
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of variations in the text, and suggests that that implies a different source fot 
the text of that portion of the epistle. The number of variations in the 
ee ae adulterae are, it is well known, considerable; and in the same way 

e would argue that this portion which has all these variations must come from 
a separate source, But the facts do not support his contention. It is true 
that in forty-three verses he is able to enumerate twenty-four variations; but if 
we examine the twenty-three verses of chap. xiv we shall find fourteen 
variations, a still larger proportion. Moreover, in xiv. 13 there are as numerous 
and as important variations as in any of the following verses. Dr. Corssen’a 
arguments do not bear out his conclusion. Asa matter of fact, as Dr. Hort 
pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot, the text of DF G presents exactly the same 
phenomena throughout the Epistle, and that suggests, although it does not 
perhaps prove, that the archetype contained the last two chapters. The scribe 
however was probably acquainted with 2 copy which omitted them. This 
archetype is alone or almost alone amongst our sources for the text in 
omitting the Doxology. It also omits as we have seen éy ‘Papp in both places. 
We would hazard the suggestion that all these variations were due directly or 
indirectly to the same cause, the text of Marcion. 

In our opinion then the text as we have it represents substantially the Epistle 
that St. Paul wrote to the Romans, and it remains only to explain briefly the 
somewhat complicated ending. At xv. 13 the didactic portion of it is con- 
cluded, and the remainder of the chapter is devoted to the Apostle’s personal 
relations with the Roman Church, and a sketch of his plans. This paragraph 
ends with a short prayer called forth by the mingled hopes and fears which these 
plans for the future suggest. Then comes the commendation of Phoebe, the 
bearer of the letter (xvi. 1, 2); then salutations (3-16). The Apostle might 
now close the Epistle, but his sense of the danger to which the Roman Church 
may be exposed, if it is visited by false teachers, such as he is acquainted with 
in the East, leads him to give a final and direct warning against them. We 
find a not dissimilar phenomenon in the Epistle to the Philippians. There in 
iii. 1 he appears to be concluding, but before he concludes he breaks out into 
a strong, even indignant warning against false teachers (iii. 2-21), and even 
after that dwells long and feelingly over his salutations. The same difficulty 
of ending need not therefore surprise us when we meet it in the Romans. 
Then comes (xvi. 20) the concluding benediction. After this a postscript with 
salutations from the companions of St. Paul. Then finally the Apostle, wish- 
ing perhaps, as Dr. Hort suggests, to raise the Epistle once more to the serene 
tone which has characterized it throughout, adds the concluding Doxology, 
summing up the whole argument of the Epistle. There is surely nothing 
unreasonable in supposing that there would be an absence of complete same- 
ness in the construction of the different letters. It is not likely that all would 
exactly correspond to the same model. The form in each case would be 
altered and changed in accordance with the feelings of the Apostle, and there 
is abundant proof througheut the Epistle that the Apostle felt earnestly the 
need of preserving the Roman Church from the evils of disunion and false 
teaching 
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A very complete and careful bibliography of the Epistle to the 
Romans was added by the editor, Dr. W. P. Dickson, to the 
English translation of Meyer’s Commentary. This need not be 
repeated here. But a few leading works may be mentioned, 
especially such as have been most largely used in the preparation 
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of this edition. One or two which have not been used are added 
as links in the historical chain. Some conception may be formed 
of the general characteristics of the older commentators from the 
sketch which is given of their treatment of particular subjects; e.g. 
of the doctrine of 3xaiwors at p. 147 ff., and of the interpretation of 
ch. ix. 6-29 on p. 269 ff. The arrangement is, roughly speaking, 
chronological, but modern writers are grouped rather according to 
their real affinities than according to dates of publication which 
would be sometimes misleading. 


1. Greek Writers, 


Oricen (Orig.); ob. 253: Comment. in Epist. S. Pauli ad 
Romanos in Origenis Opera ed. C. H. E. Lommatzsch, vols. vi, vii: 
Berolini, 1836, 1837. The standard edition, on which that of 
Lommatzsch is based, is that begun by Charles Delarue, Bene- 
dictine of the congregation of St. Maur in 1733, and completed after 
his death by his nephew Charles Vincent Delarue in 1759. The 
Commentary on Romans comes in Tom. iv, which appeared in 
the latter year. A new edition—for which the beginnings have 
been made, in Germany by Dr. P. Koetschau, and in England by 
Prof. Armitage Robinson and others—is however much needed. 

The Commentary on our Epistle belongs to the latter part of 
Origen’s life when he was settled at Caesarea. A few fragments of 
the original Greek have come down to us in the Phzlocalia (ed. 
Robinson, Cambridge, 1893), and in Cramer's Catena, Tom. iv. 
(Oxon. 1844); but for the greater part we are dependent upon the 
condensed translation of Rufinus (hence ‘ Orig.-lat.’). There is no 
doubt that Rufinus treated the work before him with great freedom. 
Its text in particular is frequently adapted to that of the Old-Latin 
copy of the Epistles which he was in the habit of using; so that 
‘Orig.-lat.’ more often represents Rufinus than Origen. An ad- 
mirable account of the Commentary, so far as can be ascertained, 
in both its forms is given in Dr. Westcott’s article Or1GENEs in 
Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 115-118. 

This work of Origen’s is unique among commentaries. The 
reader is astonished not only at the command of Scripture but at 
the range and subtlety of thought which it displays. The questions 
raised are often remarkably modern. If he had been as successful 
in answering as he is in propounding them Origen would have left 
little for those who followed him. As it is he is hampered by 
defects of method and especially by the fatal facility of allegory ; 
the discursiveness and prolixity of treatment are also deterrent to 
the average reader. 

Curysostom (Chrys.); ob. 407: Homil. tn Epist. ad Romanos, 
ed. Field: Oxon. 1849; a complete criticaledition. A translation 
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(not of this but of Savile’s text which is superior to Montfaucon’s), 
by the Rev. J. B. Morris, was given in the Library of the Fathers, 
vol. vii: Oxford, 1841. The Homilies were delivered at Antioch 
probably between 387-397 a.p. They show the preacher at his 
best and are full of moral enthusiasm and of sympathetic human 
insight into the personality of the Apostle; they are also the work 
of an accomplished scholar and orator, but do not always sound the 
depths of the great problems with which the Apostle is wrestling. 
They have at once the merits and the limitations of Antiochene 
exeresis. 

‘ Turoporet (Thecdrt., Thdrt.) played a well-known moderating 
part in the controversies of the fifth century. He died in 458 a.p. 
As a commentator he is a pedvseguus—but one of the best of the 
many pedisegui—of St. Chrysostom. His Commentary on the Ep. 
. to the Romans is contained in his Works, ed. Sirmond: Paris, 
1642, Tom. iii. 1-119; also ed. Schulze and Noesselt, Halle, 
1769-1774. 

Joannzs Damascenus (Jo.-Damasc.); died before 754 a.p. His 
commentary is almost entirely an epitome of Chrysostom; it is 
printed among his works (ed. Lequien: Paris, 1712, tom. ii. 
pp. 1-60). The so-called Sacra Parallela published under his 
name are now known to be some two centuries earlier and 
probably in great part the work of Leontius of Byzantium (see the 
brilliant researches of Dr. F. Loofs: Studien tiber die dem Johannes 
von Damascus zugeschriebenen Parallelen, Halle, 1892). 

Oxrcumentus (Oecum.); bishop of Tricca in Thessaly in the 
tenth century. The Commentary on Romans occupies pp. 195- 
413 of his Works (ed. Joan. Hentenius: Paris, 1631). It is prac- 
tically a Catena with some contributions by Oecumenius himself; 
it includes copious extracts from Photius (Phot.), the eminent 
patriarch of Constantinople (c, 820-c. 891) ; these are occasionally 
noted. 

TueopuyLact (Theoph.) ; archbishop of Bulgaria under Michael 
VII Ducas (1071-1078), and still living in 1118. His Commentary 
is one of the best specimens of its kind (Opp. ed. Venet., 1754= 
1763, tom. ii. 1-118). 

Evruymivs Zicapenus (Euthym.-Zig.) ; living after 1118; monk 
in a monastery near Constantinople and in high favour with the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus. His Commentaries on St. Paul’s 
Epistles were not published until 1887 (ed. Calogeras: Athens) ; 
and as for that reason they have not been utilized in previous 
editions we have drawn upon them rather largely. They deserve 
citation by their terseness, point, and general precision of thought, 
but like all the writers of this date they follow closely in the foot 
steps of Chrysostom, 
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3. Lattn Writers. 


Amprosiaster (Ambrstr.). The Epistle to the Romans heada 
a series of Commentaries on thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, which in 
some (though not the oldest) MSS. bear the name of St. Ambrose, 
and from that circumstance came to be included in the printed 
editions of his works. The Benedictines, Du Frische and Le 
Nourry in 1690, argued against their genuineness, which has been 
defended with more courage than success by the latest editor, 
P. A. Ballerini (S. Ambrose’ Opera, tom. iii, p. 350 ff. ; Mediolani, 
1877). The real authorship of this work is one of the still open 
problems of literary criticism. The date and place of composition 
are fairly fixed. It was probably written at Rome, and (unless 
the text is corrupt) during the Episcopate of Damasus about the 
year 380 a.p. The author was for some time supposed to be 
a certain Hilary the Deacon, as a passage which appears in the 
commentary is referred by St. Augustine to sanctus Hilarius 
(Contra duas Epp. Pelag. iv. 7). "The commentary cannot really 
proceed from the great Hilary (of Poitiers), but however the fact is 
to be explained it is probably he who is meant. More recently an 
elaborate attempt has been made by the Old-Catholic scholar, 
Dr. Langen, to vindicate the work for Faustinus, a Roman pres- 
byter of the required date. [Dr. Langen first propounded his 
views in an address delivered at Bonn in 1880, but has since given 
the substance of them in his Geschichte d. rom. Kirche, pp. 599- 
610.] A case of some strength seemed to be made out, but it 
was replied to with arguments which appear to preponderate by 
Marold in Hilgenfeld’s Zettschrif# for 1883, pp. 415-470. Unfor- 
tunately the result is purely negative, and the commentary is stili 
without an owner. It has come out in the course of discussion 
that it presents a considerable resemblance, though not so much 
as to imply identity of authorship, with the Quaes/iones ex utrogue 
Testamento, printed among the works of St. Augustine. The com- 
mentator was a man of intelligence who gives the best account we 
have from antiquity of the origin of the Roman Church (see above, 
p. xxv), but it has been used in this edition more for its interesting 
text than for the permanent value of its exegesis. 

Prxaatus (Pelag.). In the Appendix to the works of St. Jerome _ 
(ed. Migne xi. [P. Z. xxx.], col. 659 ff.) there is a series of Com- 
mentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles which is now known to proceed 
really from the author of Pelagianism. The Commentary was 
probably written before 410. It consists of brief but well written 
scholia rather dexterously turned so as not to clash with his 
peculiar views. But it has not come down to us as Pelagius left it. 
Cassiodorius, and perhaps others, made excisions in the interests 
»f rhadoxy. 
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Huen or Sr. Victor (Hugo a S. Victore, Hugh of Paris) ; 
¢. 1097-1141. Amongst the works of the great mystic of the 
twelfth century are published Al/egoriae in Novum Testamentum, 
Lib. VI. Allegoriae in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos (Migne, 
P. L. clxxv, col. 879), and Quaestiones et Decistones in Lpistolas 
D. Pauli. 1. In Epistolam ad Romanos (Migne, clxxv, col. 431). 
The authenticity of both these is disputed. St. Hugh was a typical 
representative of the mystical as opposed to the rationalizing 
tendency of the Middle Ages. 

Peter ABELARD, 1079-1142. Petri Abaclardt commentariorum 
super S. Pauli Epistolam ad Romanos libri quingue (Migne, P. L. 
clxxviii. col. 783). The commentary is described as being ‘ literal, 
theological, and moral. The author follows the text exactly, 
explains each phrase, often each part of a phrase separately, and 
attempts (not always very successfully) to show the connexion of 
thought. Occasionally he discusses theological or moral questions, 
often with great originality, often showing indications of the opinions 
for which he was condemned’ (Migne, of. cit. col. 30). So far as 
we have consulted it, we have found it based partly on Origen partly 
on Augustine, and rather weak and indecisive in its character. 

Tuomas AQUINAS, ¢. 1225-1274, called Doctor Angelicus. His 
Expositio in Epistolas omnes Divi Pault Apostolt (Opp. Tom. xvi. 
Venetiis, 1593) formed part of the preparation which he made for 
his great work the Summa Theologiae—a preparation which consisted 
in the careful study of the sentences of Peter Lombard, the Scriptures 
with the comments of the Fathers, and the works of Aristotle. His 
commentary works out in great detail the method of exegesis started 
by St. Augustine. No modern reader who turns to it can fail to 
be struck by the immense intellectual power displayed, and by the 
precision and completeness of the logical analysis. Its value is 
chiefly as a complete and methodical exposition from a definite 
point of view. That in attempting to fit every argument of 
St. Paul into the form of a scholastic syllogism, and in making 
every thought harmonize with the Augustinian doctrine of grace, 
there should be a tendency to make St. Paul’s words fit a precon- 
ceived system is not unnatural. 


3. Reformation and Post-Reformation Periods. 


Corer, John (c. 1467-1519); Dean of St. Paul's. Colet, the 
friend of Erasmus, delivered a series of lectures on the Epistle to 
the Romans about the year 1497 in the University of Oxford. 
These were published in 1873 with a translation by J. H. Lupton, 
M.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul’s School. They are full of interest 
as an historical memorial of the earlier English Reformation. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, 1466-1536. Erasmus’ Greek Testament 
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with_a new translation and annotations was published in 1516; 
his Paraphrasts Novi Testamenti, a popular work, in 1522. He 
was greater always in what he conceived and planned than in the 
manner in which he accomplished it. He published the first 
edition of the Greek New Testament, and the first commentary on 
it which made use of the learning of the Renaissance, and edited 
for the first time many of the early fathers. But in all that he did 
there are great defects of execution, defects even for his own time. 
He was more successful in raising questions than in solving them ; 
and his commentaries suffer as much from timidity as did those of 
Luther from excessive boldness. His aim was to reform the Church 
by publishing and interpreting the records of early Christianity—an 
aim which harmonized ill with the times in which he lived. His 
work was rather to prepare the way for future developments. 

Lutuer, Martin, 1483-1546. Luther's contribution to the 
literature of the Romans was confined to a short Preface, published 
in 1523. But as marking an epoch in the study of St. Paul's 
writings, the most important place is occupied by his.Commentary 
on the Galatians. This was published in a shorter form, Jn ees. 
P. ad Galatas Mart, Lutheri comment. in 1519; ina longer form, 
In cpist. P. ad Gal. commentarius ex praelectionibus Mart. Lutheri 
collectus, 1535. Exegesis was not Luther’s strong point, and his 
commentaries bristle with faults. ‘They are defective, and prolix ; 
full of bitter controversy and one-sided. The value of his contribu- 
tion to the study of St. Paul’s writings was of a different character. 
By grasping, if in a one-sided way, some of St. Paul’s leading 
ideas, and by insisting upon them with unwearied boldness and 
persistence, he produced conditions of religious life which made 
the comprehension of part of the Apostle’s teaching possible. His 
exegetical notes could seldom be quoted, but he paved the way for 
a correct exegesis. 

Mgxancutuon, Philip (1497-1560), was the most scholarly of 
the Reformers. His Adnotationes in ep. P. ad Rom. with a preface 
by Luther was published in 1522, his Commentart in Ep. ad Rom. 
in 1540. 

eee John (1509-1564). His Commentaréid in omnes episiolas 
Pault Apost. was first published at Strassburg in 1539. Calvin was 
by far the greatest of the commentators of the Reformation. He 
is clear, lucid, honest, and straightforward. 


As the question is an interest‘ng one, how far Calvin brought his peculiar 
views ready-made to the study of the Epistle and how far he derived them 
from it by an uncompromising exegesis, we are glad to place before the 
reader a statement by one who is familiar with Calvin’s writings (Dr. A. M. 
Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College). ‘The first edition of the 
Institutes was published in 1536. It has hardly auy detailed exposition of 
the higher Calvinistic doctrine, but is made up of six parts: Expositions 
(i) of the Decalogue ; (ti) of the Apostolic Creed; (iii) of the Lord’s Prayer: 
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(iv) of the Sacraments; (v) of the Roman or false doctrine of Sacraments; 
and (vi) of Christian Liberty or Church Polity. There is just a single para- 
graph on Election. In 1539 he published two things, the Commentary on 
Xomans and the and edition of the Znstitutes. And the latter are greatly 
expanded with all his distinctive doctrines fully developed. Two things are, 

I think, certain: this development was due to his study (1) of Augustine, 

especially the Anti-Pelagian writings, and (2) of St. Paul. But it was St. 

Paul read through Augustine. The exegetical stamp is peculiarly distinct 

in the doctrinal parts of the Jystitutes; and so I should say that his ideas 

Were not so much philosophical as theological and exegetical in their basis. 

I ought to add however as indicating his philosophical bent that his earliest 

studies—before he became a divine—were on Seneca, De Clementia’ 

Brza, Theodore (1519-1605). His edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment with translation and annotations was first published by 
H. Stephanus in 1565, his Aduofationes majores in N.T. at Paris 
in 1594. 

Arminius (Jakob Harmensen), 1560-1609, Professor at Leyden, 
1603. As a typical example of the opposite school of interpretation 
to that of Calvin may be taken Arminius. His works were com- 
paratively few, and he produced few commentaries. Two tracts of 
his however were devoted to explaining Romans vii and ix. He 
admurably illustrates the statement of Hallam that ‘every one who 
had to defend a cause, found no course so ready as to explain the 
Scriptures consistently with his own tenets,’ 

The two principal Roman Catholic commentators of the seven- 
teenth century were Estius and Cornelius a Lapide. 

Cornetius a Laprpg (van Stein), ob. 1634, a Jesuit, published 
his Commentaria in omnes d. Pault epistolas at Antwerp in 1614. 

Estrus (W. van Est), ob. 1613, was Provost and Chancellor of 
Douay. His Jn omnes Pauls et aliorum apostolor. epistolas com- 
mentar. was published after his death at Douay in 1614-1616. 

Grotius (Huig van Groot), 1583-1645. His Annotationes 
in NV. T. were published at Paris in 1644. This distinguished 
publicist and statesman had been in his younger days a pupil of 
J. J. Scaliger at Leyden, and his Commentary on the Bible was 
the first attempt to apply to its elucidation the more exact philo- 
logical methods which he had learnt from his master. He had 
hardly the philological ability for the task he had undertaken, and 
although of great personal piety was too much destitute of dogmatic 
interest. 

The work of the philologists and scholars of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century on the Old and New Testament 
was summed up in Critic’ Sacrt, first published in 1660. Ii 
contains extracts from the leading scholars from Valla and Erasmus 
to Grotius, and represents the point which philological study in the 
N. T. had up to that time attained. 

Two English commentators belonging to the seventeenth century 
deserve notice. 
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Hamwonn, Henry (1605-1660), Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. Hammond was well known 
as a royalist. He assisted in the production of Walton’s Polyglot. 
His Paraphrase and Annotations of the New Testament appeared in 
1653, 2 few years before his death, at a time when the disturbances 
of the Civil War compelled him to live in retirement. He has 
been styled the father of English commentators, and certainly no 
considerable exegetical work before his time had appeared in this 
country. But he has a further title to fame. His commentary 
undoubtedly deserves the title of ‘historical.’ In his interpretation 
he has detached himself from the dogmatic struggles of the seven- 
teenth century, and throughout he attempts to expound the Apostle 
in accordance with his own ideas and those of the times when he 
lived. 

Locxg, John (1662-1704), the well-known philosopher, devoted 
his last years to the study of St. Paul’s Epistles, and in 1705-1707 
were published A Paraphrase and Notes to the Epistle of St. Paul 
bo the Galatians, the first and second Epistles to the Corinthians, and 
. the Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians. Appended is an Essay 
for the understanding of St. Paul's Epistles by consulting St. Paul 
himself. <A study of this essay is of great interest. It is full of 
acute ideas and thoughts, and would amply vindicate the claim of 
the author to be classed as an ‘historical’ interpreter. The com- 
mentaries were translated into German, and must have had some 
influence on the future development of Biblical Exegesis. 

Brnezt, J. A. (Beng.), 1687-1752; a Lutheran prelate in 
Wiirtemberg. His Gnomon Novi Testament! (1742) stands out 
among the exegetical literature not only of the eighteenth century 
but of all centuries for its masterly terseness and precision and 
for its combination of spiritual insight with the best scholarship of 
his time. 

Werstzin (or Wettstein), J. J.. 1693-1754; after being deposed 
from office at Basel on a charge of heterodoxy he became Pro- 
fessor in the Remonstrants’ College at Amsterdam. His Greek 
Testament appeared 1751,1752. Wetstein was one of those inde- 
fatigable students whose first-hand researches form the base of 
other men’s labours. In the history of textual criticism he deserves 
to be named by the side of John Mill and Richard Bentley; and 
besides his collation of MSS. he collected a mass of illustrative 
matter on the N. T. from classical, patristic, and rabbinical sources 
which is still of great value. 


4. Modern Pertod, 


Tuoxuck, F. A. G., 1799-1877; Professor at Halle. Tholuck 
was a man of large sympathies and strong religious character, and 
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both personally and through his commentary (which came out first 
in 1824 and has been more than once translated) exercised a wide 
influence outside Germany ; this is specially marked in the American 
xegetes, 

Frirzscug, C. F. A. (Fri.), 1801-1846, Professor at Giessen. 
“ritzsche on Romans (3 vols. 1836-1843), like Lticke on St. John 
ind Bleek on Hebrews, is a vast quarry of materials to which all 
~ubsequent editors have been greatly indebted. Fritzsche was one 
of those philologists whose researches did most to fix the laws of 
N.T. Greek, but his exegesis is hard and rationalizing. He 
engaged in a controversy with Tholuck the asperity of which he 
regretted before his death. He was however no doubt the better 
scholar and stimulated Tholuck to self-improvement in this respect. 

Meyer, H. A. W. (Mey.), 1800-1873; Consistorialrath in the 
kingdom of Hanover. Meyer’s famous commentaries first began 
to appear in 1832, and were carried on with unresting energy in a 
succession of new and constantly enlarged editions until his death. 
There is an excellent English translation of the Commentary on 
Romans published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark under the editor- 
ship of Dr. W. P. Dickson in 1873, 1874. Meyer and De Wette 
nay be said to have been the founders of the modern style of 
commenting, at once scientific and popular: scientific, through its 
‘igorous—at times too rigorous—application of grammatical and 
philological laws, and popular by reason of its terseness and power 
of presenting the sifted results of learning and research. Since 
Meyer’s death the Commentary on Romans has been edited with 
equal conscientiousness and thoroughness by Dr. Bernhard Weiss, 
Professor at Berlin (hence ‘Mey.-W.’). Dr. Weiss has not all his 
predecessor’s vigour of style and is rather difficult to follow, but 
especially in textual criticism marks a real advance. 

Dz Wertz, W. M. L. (De W.), 1780-1849; Professor for a short 
time at Berlin, whence he was dismissed, afterwards at Basel. His 
Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Neuen Testament first 
appeared in 1836-1848. De Wette was an ardent lover of freedom 
and rationalistically inclined, but his commentaries are models of 
brevity and precision. 

Stuart, Moses, 1780-1852 ; Professor at Andover, Mass. Cosnm. 
on Romans first published in 1832 (British edition with preface by 
Dr. Pye-Smith in 1833). At a time when Biblical exegesis was 
not being very actively prosecuted in Great Britain two works of 
solid merit were produced in America. One of these was by 
Moses Stuart, who did much to naturalize German methods. He 
expresses large obligations to Tholuck, but is independent as 
a commentator and modified considerably the Calvinism of his 
surroundings, 

Honvez, Dr. C., 1797-1878; Professor at Princeton, New Jersey. 
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His Comm. on Romans first published in 1835, rewritten in 1864, 
is {weighty and learned doctrinal exposition based on the principles 
of the Westminster Confession. Like Moses Stuart, Dr. Hodge 
also owed much of his philological equipment to Germany where 
he had studied. 

Atrorp, Dr. H. (Alf.), 1810-1871; Dean of Canterbury. His 
Greek Testament (1849-1861, and subsequently) was the first to 
import the results of German exegesis into many circles in England. 
Nonconformists (headed by the learned Dr, J. Pye-Smith) had been 
in advance of the Established Church in this respect. Dean Alford’s 
laborious work is characterized by vigour, good sense, and scholar- 
ship, sound as far as it goes; it is probably still the best complete 
Greek Testament by a single hand. 

Worpswortn, Dr. Christopher, 1809-1885 ; Bishop of Lincoln. 
Bishop Wordsworth’s Greek Testament (1856-1860, and subse- 
quently) is of an older type than Dean Alford’s, and chiefly valuable 
for its patristic learning. The author was not only a distinguished 
prelate but a literary scholar of a high order (as may be seen by 
his Athens and Attica, Conjectural Emendations of Ancient Authors, 
and many other publications) but he wrote at a time when the 
reading public was less exigent in matters of higher criticism and 
interpretation. 

Jowzetr, B., 1817-1893; widely known as Master of Balliol 
College and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
His edition of S*. Paul’s Epistles to the T hessalonians, Galatians, 
and Romans first appeared in 1855; second edition 1859; recently 
re-edited by Prof. L. Campbell. Professor Jowett’s may be said to 
have been the first attempt in England at an entirely modern view 
of the Epistle. The essays contain much beautiful and suggestive 
writing, but the exegesis is loose and disappointing. 

Vaueuan, Dr. C. J. (Va.); Dean of Llandaff. Dr. Vaughan’s 
edition first came out in 1859, and was afterwards enlarged; the 
edition used for this commentary has been the 4th (1874). It is 
a close study of the Epistle by a finished scholar with little further 
help than the Concordance to the Septuagint and Greek Testament : 
its greatest value lies in the careful selection of illustrative passages 
from these sources. 

Ketiy, W.; associated at one time with the textual critic 
Tregelles. His Moies on the Epistle to the Romans (London, 1873), 
are written from a detached and peculiar standpoint; but they are 
the fruit of sound scholarship and of prolonged and devout study, 
and they deserve more attention than they have received. 

Bert, Dr. J. Agar; Tutor in the Wesleyan College, Richmond. 
Dr. Beet’s may be described as the leading Wesleyan commentary: 
it starts from a very careful exposition of the text, but is intended 
throughout as a contribution to systematic theology. The first 
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edition appeared in 1877, the second in 1881, and there have been 
several others since. 

Gonet, Dr. F. (Go.), Professor at Neuchatel. Commentaire sus 
V’Epttre aux Romains, Paris, &c., 1879, English translation in 
T. and T. Clark’s series, 1881. Godet and Oltramare are both 
Franco-Swiss theologians with a German training; and their com- 
mentaries are somewhat similar in character. They are extremely 
full, giving and discussing divergent interpretations under the names 
of their supporters. Both are learned and thoughtful works, 
strongest in exegesis proper and weakest in textual criticism. 

OxtRamarE, Hugues (Oltr.), 1813-1894; Professor at Geneva. 
Commentaire sur [ Epttre aux Romains, published in 1881, 1882 
(a volume on chaps. i-v. 11 had appeared in 1843). Resembling 
Godet in many particulars, Oltramare seems to us to have the 
stronger grip and greater individuality in exegesis, though the 
original views of which he is fond do not always commend them- 
selves as right. 

Mourz, Rev. H. C. G. (Mou.); Principal of Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge. Mr. Moule’s edition (in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools) appeared in 1879. It reminds us of Dr. Vaughan’s in 
its elegant scholarship and seeming independence of other com- 
mentaries, but it is fuller in exegesis. The point of view approaches 
as nearly as an English Churchman is likely to approach to Cal- 
vinism. Mr. Moule has also commented on the Epistle in Zhe 
Exposttor’s Bible. 

Girrorp, Dr. E. H. (Gif.); sometime Archdeacon of London. 
The Epistle to the Romans in The Speaker’s Commentary (1881) 
was contributed by Dr. Gifford, but is also published separately. 
We believe that this is on the whole the best as it is the most 
judicious of all English commentaries on the Epistle. There are 
few difficulties of exegesis which it does not fully face, and the 
solution which it offers is certain to be at once scholarly and well 
considered: it takes account of previous work both ancient and 
modern, though the pages are not crowded with names and 
references. Our obligations to this commentary are probably 
higher than to any other. : 

Lippon, Dr. H. P. (Lid.); Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, published posthumously in 1893, after being 
in an earlier form circulated privately among Dr. Liddon’s pupils 
during his tenure of the Ireland Chair (1870-1882). The Analysis 
was first printed in 1876, but after that date much enlarged. It is 
what its name implies, an analysis of the argument with very full 
notes, but not a complete edition. It is perhaps true that the 
analysis is somewhat excessively divided and subdivided; in 
exegesis it is largely based on Meyer, but it shows everywhere the 
hand of a most lucid writer and accomplished theologian. 
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Barer, Dr. James; formerly Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hal, Durham. Dr. Barmby contributed Romans to the Pulpit 
Commentary (London, 1890) ; a sound, independent and vigorous 
exposition. 

Lirstus, Dr. R. A. (Lips.), 1830-1892; Professor at Jena. This 
most unwearied worker won and maintained his fame in other 
fields than exegesis. He had however written a popular com- 
mentary on Romans for the Profestantenbibel (English translation, 
published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate in 1883), and he edited 
the same Epistle along with Galatians and Philippians in the 
Handcommentar zum Neuen Testament (Freiburg i. B., 1891). 
This is a great improvement on the earlier work, and is perhaps 
in many respects the best, as it is the latest, of German commen- 
taries; especially on the side of historical criticism and Biblical 
theology it is unsurpassed. No other commentary is so different 
from those of our own countrymen, or would serve so well to 
supplement their deficiencies. 

ScuarFrer, Dr. A.; Professor at Miinster. Dr. Schaefer’s Er- 
kidrung d. Briefes an die Romer (Minster i. W., 1891) may be 
taken as a specimen of Roman Catholic commentaries. It is 
pleasantly and clearly written, with fair knowledge of exegetical 
literature, but seems to us often just to miss the point of the 
Apostle’s thought. Dr. Schanz, the ablest of Roman Catholic 
commentators, has not treated St. Paul’s Epistles. 

We are glad to have been able to refer, through the kindness of 
a friend, to a Russian commentary. 

THEOPHANES, Ob. 1893; was Professor and. Inspector in the 
St. Petersburgh Ecclesiastical Academy and afterwards Bishop of 
Vladimir and Suzdal. He early gave up his see and retired to 
a life of learning and devotion. His commentary on the Romans 
was published in 1890. He is described as belonging to an 
old and to a certain extent antiquated school of exegesis. His 
commentary is based mainly on that of Chrysostom. ‘Theophanes 
has both the strength and weakness of his master. Like him he is 
often historical in his treatment, like him he sometimes fails to 
grasp the more profound points in the Apostle’s teaching. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


ohms 


Ecclesiastical Writers (see p. xcviii ff.). 


Amb. . ° . . ° - Ambrose. 

Ambrstr, . « ° ° . Ambrosiasteg, 

Ath. . e e ° . . Athanasius. 

Aug. . ° ° ° ° - Augustine. 

Die eh es e « Basil. 

Chrys. Sik fet ee nw « Chrysostom. 
Clem.-Alex. * «  e « Clement of Alexandria 
Clem.-Rom. ° e ° - Clement of Rome. 
Cypr sc (Giek 2082 eh Vas) ae ypnan: 

CYT EX 61 ares att « Cyril of Alexandria, 
Cyr-Jerus. . =. « «©  « Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Epiph. ° . ° ° - Epiphanius, 

Eus. . ° ° ° . - Eusebius. 
Euthym.-Zig. . ° - Euthymius Zigabenus, 
Hippol. ° ° . ° - Hippolytus. 

Ign. . : . e ° - Ignatius, 

Jer. (Hieron) . »« «© « Jerome. 

Jos. . ° . ° . - Josephus, 

Method. . ° : ° - Methodius, 

Novat. : . . . e Novatian. 

Oecum, . btw Lite ° - Occumenius, 

Orig. . . ° ° « Origen. 

Orig.-lat.. hake . - Latin Version of Origen 
Pelag. “ ° . ° - Pelagius, 

Phot. . ia ees Sn « Photius. 

Ruf. . ° era tke ° - Rufinus, 

Sedul. . aii <n « Sedulius. 

Tert. . . ° ° ° « Tertullian. 
Theod.-Mops, . .«. «  .« Theodore of Mopsuessia 
Theodrt. . ° ° ° e Theodoret. 

Theophs on l eeeiietate) Sei un Theophylact. 


_ Versions (see p. xvi f.). 
~ Aegyptt. . 
Boh. 
Sah. 
Aeth . 
Arm. . 
Goth . 
Latt. . 
Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. . 
Syrr. . 
Pesh. 
Harcl. 
Cov. . 
Genev. 
Rhem. 
Tyn. . 
Wic. . 


AV. 
RV. 


Editors (see p. cv ff.). 
T.R. 


Tisch. 
Treg. 
WH. 
Alf. e 
Beng. 
Del. . 
De W. 
Ell. 
Fri. 
Gif. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


@ ~ e e e e ® ° e e e e e e e e ° 2 e e e e ° e 2 e 


ei OES ea 8) ee OR Re ey ae 


Egyptian, 

Bohairic. 

Sahidic, 

Ethiopie. 
Armenian, 

Gothic. 

Latin. 

Vetus Latina, 
Vulgate. 

Syriac. 

Peshitto. 

Harclean, 
Coverdale, 

Geneva. 

Rheims (or Doway). 
Tyndale. 

Wiclif. 

Authorized Version. 
Revised Version. 


Textus Receptus. 
Tischendorf. 
Tregelles. 
Westcott and Hort. 
Alford. 

Bengel. 

Delitzsch. 

De Wette. 

Ellicott. 

Fritzsche (C. F. A. 
Gifford. 

Godet. 

Lightfoot. 

Liddon. 

Lipsius. 

Meyer, 
Meyer-Weist, 
Oltramare. 
Vaughan. 


exii 


C.l.G. a 
CIL. : 
Grm.-Thay,. 

Trench, Sys. 
Win. e e 
Exp. ° e 
JBExeg. ° 
ZwTh. e 
add. .. ; 
al, f : 
cat. (caten.) . 
codd, , e 
edd. . “ 
edd. pr ° e 


GR. e 
pase. e r) 
pler. « 


plur. r) 
prac. ® 
rel. . 
3/3, 4/5, &. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Corpus  Inscriphonum 
Graecarum. 

Corpus  Lnscriptionum 
Latinarum. 

Grimm-Thayer’s Lexi- 
con. 

Trench on Synonyms. 

Winer’s Grammar. 

Expositor. 

Journal of the Society of 
Biblical = Literature 
and Exegests. 

Leitschrift fur wissen- 
schaftliche Theolegte. 

addit, addunt, &c. 

alii, alibi. 

catena. 

codices. 

editores. 

editores priores (older 
editors). 

omittit, omittunt, &e. 

pauci. 

plerique. 

plures. 

praemittit, praemittunt, 
&c. 

reliqui. 

twice out of three times, 
four out of five times, 
&c. 


In text-critical notes adverbs (Sis, semel, &c.), statistics (3/, */,) and 
cod, codd., ed. edd., &c., always qualify the word which precedes, not 
that which follows: ‘Vulg. codd’” = some MSS. of the Vulgate, 
Epiph. cod. or Epiph, ed.=a MS. or some printed edition of 


Epiphanius. 


N.B.—The text commented upon is that commonly known as the 
Revisers’ Greek Text (i.e. the Greek Text presupposed in the Revised 
Version of 1881) published by the Clarendon Press. The few instances 
im which the editors dissent from this text ave noted as they ocour. 
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THE 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


THE APOSTOLIC SALUTATION. 


1.1,7. * Paul, a divinely chosen and accredited Apostle, 
gives Christian greeting to the Roman Church, itself also 
divinely called. 


‘Paul, a devoted servant of Jesus Christ, an Apostle called 
by divine summons as much as any member of the original 
Twelve, solemnly set apart for the work of delivering God’s 
message of salvation; "Paul, so authorized and commissioned, 
gives greeting to the whole body of Roman Christians (whether 
Jewish or Gentile), who as Christians are special objects of the 
Divine love, called out of the mass of mankind into the inner 
society of the Church, consecrated to God, like Israel of old, as 
His own peculiar people. May the free unmerited favour of 
God and the peace which comes from reconciliation with Him be 
yours! May God Himself, the heavenly Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Messiah, grant them to you! 


1. 2-6. J preach, in accordance with our Fewish Scrip- 
tures, Fesus the Son of David and Son of God, whose 
commission I bear. 

*The message which I am commissioned to proclaim is no 
startling novelty, launched upon the world without preparation, 
but rather the direct fulfilment of promises which God had 
inspired the prophets of Israel to set down in Holy Writ. *It 
relates to none other than His Son, whom it presents in a twofold 
aspect ; on the one hand by physical descent tracing His lineage 

* In this one instance we have ventured to break up the long and heavily- 
weighted sentence in the Greek, and to treat its two main divisions separately. 


But the second of these is not in the strict sense a parenthesis : the construction 
of the whole paragraph is continuous. 
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to David, as the Messiah was to do, ‘and on the other hand, in 
virtue of the Holiness inherent in His spirit, visibly designated or 
declared to be Son of God by the miracle of the Resurrection. He, 
I say, is the sum and substance of my message, Jesus, the Jew’s 
Messiah, and the Christian’s Lord. ®And it was through Him that 
I, like the rest of the Apostles, received both the general tokens of 
God's favour in that I was called to be a Christian and also the 
special gifts of an Apostle. *My duty as an Apostle is among 
all Gentile peoples, and therefore among you too at Rome, to win 
men over to the willing service of loyalty to Him 3 and the end 
to which all my labours are directed is the honour of His Holy 
Name. 


1-7. In writing to the Church of the imperial city, which he 
had not yet visited, St. Paul delivers his credentials with some 
solemnity, and with a full sense of the magnitude of the issues in 
which they and he alike are concerned. He takes occasion at 
once to define (i) his own position, (ii) the position of his readers, 
(iii) the central truth in that common Christianity which unites 
them. 

The leading points in the section may be summarized thus: 
(i) I, Paul, am an Apostle by no act of my own, but by the 
deliberate call and in pursuance of the long-foreseen plan of God 
(vv. 1, 7). (ii) You, Roman Christians, are also special objects of 
the Divine care. You inherit under the New Dispensation the 
same position which Israel occupied under the Old (vw. 6, 7). 
(iii) The Gospel which I am commissioned to preach, though new 
in the sense that it puts forward a new name, the Name of Jesus 
Christ, is yet indissolubly linked to the older dispensation which 
it fulfils and supersedes (vv. 2, 7; see note on ednrois dyios). (iv) 
Its subject is Jesus, Who is at once the Jewish Messiah and the 
Son of God (vv. 3, 4). (v) From Him, the Son, and from the Father, 
may the blessedness of Christians descend upon you (ver. 7). 

This opening section of the Epistie affords a good opportunity 
to watch the growth of a Christian Theology, in the sense of 
reflection upon the significance of the Life and Death of Christ 
and the relation of the newly inaugurated order of things to the 
old. We have to remember (1) that the Epistle was written about 
the year 58 a.p., or within thirty years of the Ascension > (2) that 
in the interval the doctrinal language of Christianity has had to 
be built up from the foundations. We shall do well to note which 
of the terms used are old and which new, and how far old terms 
have had a new face put upon them. We will return to this point 
at the end of the paragraph. 
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1. Bodog "Incod Xprorod : 8oidos Gcod or Kupiov is an Old Testa- 
ment phrase, applied to the prophets in a body from Amos onwards 
(Am. iii. 7; Jer. vii. 2g and repeatedly; Dan. ix. 6; Ezra ix. 11); 
also with slight variations to Moses (@epdev Josh. i. 2), Joshua 
(Josh. xxiv. 29; Jud. ii. 8), David (title of Ps. xxxvi. [xxxv.]; Pss. 
Ixxviii. [Ixxvii.] 70; Ixxxix. [Ixxxviii.] 4, 21; also mais xupiov, title 
of Ps. xviii. [xvii.]), Isaiah (mais Is. xx. 3); but applied also to 
worshippers generally (Pss. xxxiv. [xxxiii.] 23; cxiii. [cxii] 1 
waides ; CXXXVi. [cxxxv. | 22 of Israel, &c.). 

This is the first instance of a similar use in the New Testament ; 
it is found also in the greetings of Phil. Tit., Jas., Jude, 2 Pet., show- 
ing that as the Apostolic age progressed the assumption of the title 
became established on a broad basis. But it is noticeable how 
quietly St. Paul steps into the place of the prophets and leaders of 
the Old Covenant, and how quietly he substitutes the name of His 
own Master in a connexion hitherto reserved for that of Jehovah. 


Inood Xpioro0. A small question of reading arises here, which is per- 
haps of somewhat more importance than may appear at first sight. In the 
opening verses of most of St. Paul’s Epistles the MSS. vary between ‘Incot 
Xpicrod and Xpicrod "Inood. There is also evidently a certain method in the 
variation. The evidence stands thus (where that on one side only is given 
it may be assumed that all remaining authorities are on the other) :— 

1 Thess. i. 1 Inoov Xpior@ unquestioned. 

a Thess. i. I ‘Inood XpiorP Edd.; XpiorG “Igooi DE F& G, Ambrstr: 

stc ed, Ballerini). 

Gal. i. 1 Inood Xpio70d unquestioned. 

1 Cor. i. 1 Xporod ‘Inood BDEFG 17 al. pauc., Vulg. codd., Chrys. 
Ambrstr. Aug. semel, Tisch. WH. marg. 

2 Cor. i. 1 Xpicr0d "Inood NBM P 17 mazg., Harcl., Euthal. cod. Theodrt. 
Tisch. WH. RV. 

Rom. i. 1 Xpicr0d "Inood B, Vulg. codd., Orig. bis (contra Orig.-lat. dis) 
Aug. semel Amb. Ambrstr. a/. Lat., Tisch. WH. marg. 

Phil. i. 1 Xpic700 “Inood N BDE, Boh., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Eph. i, 1 Xpiorod “Ijood BDEP 17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Goth, Harel. 
Orig. (ex Caten.) Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Col.i. 1 Xpiar0d Inoot NA BF GLP 17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Harcl., Euthal. 
cod. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr. Hieron. a/., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Philem. i. 1 Xpiorod Inco) NAD°F GKP (ae. B), &c., Boh., Hieron. 
(ut vid.) Ambrstr. a/., Tisch. WH. RV. 

1 Tim. i. 1 Xpior0d "Inco NDF GP (def. B), Vulg. codd, Boh. Harcl., 
Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WH. RV. 

aTim. i. 1 Xpicrod "Incood NDEFGKP (def. B) 17 al., Vulg. codd. 
Boh, Sah. Harcl., Euthal. cod. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr. al., Tisch. WH. 
RV. 

Tit. i. 1 'Inood Xpicrod ND°EFG &c., Vulg. codd, Goth. Pesh. Arm. 
Aeth., Chrys. Euthal. cod. Ambrstr. (ed. Ballerin.) a/, Tisch, WH. 
(sed Xprorod ['Inoov| marg.) RV.; Xpicrod "Inood A minusc, tres, Vulg. 
codd. Boh. Harcl., Cassiod.; Xpiorod tantum De*. 

It will be observed that the Epistles being placed in a roughly chrono: 
logical order, those at the head of the list read indubitably "Ijcot Xpiorod 
(or Xpior@), while those in the latter part (with the single exception of Tit, 
which is judiciously treated by WH.) as jndubitably read Kpiorod "Inoot 


éréctohos. It is well known that this word is used in two 
syne se ; er_sense in which it was applied by our Lord 
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Just avout the group 1 and a Cor. Rom. there is a certain amount of 
doubt. 

Remembering the Western element which enters into B in Epp. Paul., it 
looks as if the evidence for xv tv in Cor. Rom. might be entirely Western ; 
but that is not quite clear, and the reading may possibly be right. In any 
case it would seem that just about this time St. Paul fell into the habit of 
writing Xpiorés "Ingots. The interest of this would lie in the fact that in 
Xpiords “Inoods the first word would seem to be rather more distinctly a 
proper name than in Ijcots Xpiords. No doubt the latter phrase is rapidly 
passing into a proper name, but Xprords would seem to have a little of its 
sense as a title still clinging to it: the phrase would be in fact transitional 
between Xprorés or 6 Xpiords of the Gospels and the later Xprords Iqaois or 
Xpiorés simply as a proper name (see Sanday, Bampton Lectures, p. 289 f., 
and an article by the Rev. F. Herbert Stead in Zxfos. 1888, i. 386 ff.). The 
subject would repay working out on a wider scale of induction. 


KAytds drdctohos. KxAjors is another idea which has its roots in 
the Old Testament. Eminent servants of God become so by an 
express Divine summons. The typical examples would be 


‘Abraham (Gen. xii. 1-3), Moses (Ex. iii. 10), the prophets (Isa. vi. 


8,9; Jer. i. 4, 5, &c.). The verb xadeiy occurs in a highly typical 
passage, Hos. xi. 1 é€ Alyimrov perexadeca ra téxkva pov. For the 
particular forra «Anrés we cannot come nearer than the ‘guests’ 
(«Anrot) of Adonijah (1 Kings i. 41, 49). By his use of the term 
St. Paul places himself on a level at once with the great Old 


Testament saints and with the Twelve who had been ‘called’ 


expressly by Christ (Mark i. 17; ii. 14 {!). The same combina- 
tion «Anros avéor. Occurs in 1 Cor. i. 1, but is not used elsewhere 
by St. Paul or any of the other Apostles. In these two Epistles 
St. Paul has to vindicate the parity of his own call (on the way 
to Damascus, cf. also Acts xxvi. 17) with that of the elder 
Apostles. 


On the relation of wAnrdés to &xdrex7ds see Lft. on Col. iii. 12. There is 
a difference between the usage of the Gospels and Epistles. In the Gospels 
«Antot are all who are invited to enter Christ’s kingdom, whether or not they 
accept the invitation ; the éxAexroi are a smaller group, selected to special 
honour (Matt. me 14). In St poe both words are applied to the 
same persons; «Anrés implies that the call has been not only given but 
obey ap ATT eS aan: ee See ee ee 


Si pias OTERO reap 


imself to the Twelve (Luke vi. 13; Mark iii. 14 v.1.), and a wider 





ther (Gal. i. 19), Andr 


AA AITOWET SENSE 
poe: 4g in which it includes certainly Barnabas (Acts xiv. 4, 14) and 






unias (Rom. xv: 7), and many others (cf. 1 Cor, xii. 28; Eph, 
w. 11; Didaché xi, xii, &c.; also esp. Lightfoot, Gal. p. 92 ff.; 
Harnack in Texte u. Uniersuch. ii. 111 ff.).  §trictly speaking 
St. Paul could only claim to be an Apostle in the wider accepta- 
tion of the term ; he lays stress, however, justly on the fact that he is 
kAnrés déarodos, i.e. not merely an Apostle by virtue of possessing 
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such qualifications as are described in Acts i. 21, 22, but through 
a direct intervention of Christ. At the same time it should be 
remembered that St. Paul lays stress on this fact not with a view 
to personal agerandizement, but only with a view to commend his 
Gospel with the weight which he knows that it deserves. 

&pwpicpévos: in a double sense, by God (as in Gal. i. 15) and 
by man (Acts xiii. 2). The first sense is most prominent here ; or 
rather it includes the second, which marks the historic fulfilment of 
the Divine purpose. The free acceptance of the human commis- 
sion may enable us to understand how there is room for free will 
even in the working out of that which has been pre-ordained by 
God (see below on ch. xi). And yet the three terms, doddos, 
KAnrds, apapicpevos, all serve to emphasize the essentially Scriptural 
doctrine that human ministers, even Apostles, are but instruments 
in the hand of God, with no initiative or merit of their own. 


This conception is not confined to the Canonical Books : it is found also 
in Assump. Moys. i. 14 itaque excogitavit et invenit me, qui ab initio orbis 
terrarum pracparatus sum, ut sim arbiter testaments illius. 


eis edayyAroy Gcod. The particular function for which St. Paul 
is ‘set apart’ is to preach the Gospel of God. The Gospel is 
sometimes described as ‘ of God’ and sometimes ‘ of Christ’ (e. g. 
Mark i. 1). Here, where the thought is of the gradual unfolding 
in time of a plan conceived in eternity, ‘ of God’ is the more appro- 
priate. It is probably a mistake in these cases to restrict the force 
of the gen. to one particular aspect (‘the Gospel of which God 
is the author’ or ‘of which Christ is the subject’): all aspects are 
included in which the Gospel is in any way related to God and 
Christ. 

edayyftovr. The fundamental passage for the use of this word 
appears to be Mark i. 14, 15 (cf. Matt. iv. 23). We cannot doubt 
that our Lord Himself described by this term (or its Aramaic 
equivalent) His announcement of the arrival of the Messianic 
Time. It does not appear to be borrowed directly from the LXX 
(where the word occurs in all only two [or three | times, and once for 
‘the reward of good tidings’; the more common form is evayyeXia). 
It would seem, however, that there was some influence from the 
rather frequent use (twenty times) of evayyedifew, edayychifer Oat, 
especially in Second Isaiah and the Psalms in connexion with the 
news of the Great Deliverance or Restoration from the Captivity. 
A conspicuous passage is Isa. lxi. 1, which is quoted or taken as 
a text in Luke iv. 18. The group of words is well established in 
Synoptic usage (evayyéAvov, Matthew four times, Mark eight, Acts 
two; edayycdifeobu, Matthew one, Luke ten, Acts fifteen). It 
evidently took a strong hold on the imagination of St. Paul in 
connexion with his own call to missionary labours (evayyéAvov sixty 
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times in Epp. Paul, besides in Epp. and Apoc. only twice; evay- 
yediferOa twenty times in Epp. Paul., besides once mid. seven times 
pass.). The disparity between St. Paul and the other N. T. writers 
outside Evv. Synopt. Acts is striking. The use of evayyédioy for 
a Book lies beyond our limits (Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 317 n.) ; 
the way is prepared for it by places like Mark i. 1; Apoc. xiv. 6. 

2. wpoernyyeiAato. The words énayyehia, émayyé\Aeoda occur 
several times in LXX, but not in the technical sense of the great 
‘promises’ made by God to His people. The first instance of 
this use is Ps. Sol. xii. 8 kai dovct Kvpiov wAnpovounoaey émayyedias 
xupiov: cf. vii. g Tov éAejoat Tov oikoy IaxaB eis Hucpav ev 7 emnyycihe 
airois, and xvii. 6 ols ovx émnyyeiha, pera Bias ddecihovro; a group of 
passages which is characteristic of the attitude of wistful expecta- 
tion in the Jewish people during the century before the Birth of 
Christ. No wonder that the idea was eagerly seized upon by the 
primitive Church as it began to turn the pages of the O. T. and to 
find one feature after another of the history of its Founder and of 
its own history foretold there. 


We notice that in strict aceordance with what we may believe to have been 
the historical sequence, neither éwayyeAla nor émayyéAAccOas (in the technical 
sense) occur in the Gospels until we come to Luke xxiv. 49, where énay- 
ycAia is used of the promised gift of the Holy Spirit; but we no sooner cross 
over to the Acts than the use becomes frequent. The words cover (i) the 
promises made by Christ, in particular the promise of the Holy Spirit (which 
is referred to the Father in Acts i, 4); so éwayyeAia three times in the Acts, 
Gal. iii. 14, and Eph. i. 13; (ii) the promises of the O. T. fulfilled in Chris- 
tianity; so énayyeAia four times in Acts (note esp. Acts xiii. 32, xxvi. 6), 
some eight times each in Rom. and Gal., both émayyedia and énayyéAreoOas 
Ff pice ps in Heb., &c.; (iii) in a yet wider sense of promises, whether as yet 

filled or unfulfilled, e.g. 2 Cor. i. 20 daa: yap énayyedriar cod (cf. vii. 1) 5 
1 Tim. iv. 8; 2 Tim.i. 1; 2 Pet. iii, 4 9 éwa-yyeAla rs wapovcias avrov. 


ev ypadats dyias: perhaps the earliest extant instance of the use 
of this phrase (Philo prefers iepat ypapal, iepai BiBAo, 6 iepis Adyos : 
cf. Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 72); but the use is evidently well estab- 
lished, and the idea of a collection of authoritative books goes 
back to the prologue to Ecclus. In ypadais dyias the absence of 
the art. throws the stress on dyias; the books are ‘holy’ as con- 
taining the promises of God Himself, written down by inspired 
men (dia trav mpopyray aitod), 

8. yevouévou. This is contrasted with dpicbevros, yevouevov denot- 
ing, as usually, ‘transition from one state or mode of subsistence 
to another’ (Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. i. 30); it is rightly paraphrased 
‘[Who] was born,’ and is practically equivalent to the Johannean 
€AOdvros eis Tov Kdopor. 

éx owéppatos AaBis. For proof that the belief in the descent of 
the Messiah from David was a living belief see Mark xii, 35 ff. 
was éyovow oi ypaypareis Gre 6 Xpiords vids eore AaBid; (cf. Mark 
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_ xi. ro and x. 47f.): also Ps. Sol. xvii. 23 ff. ide, xdpre, nat dvdorquos 
avro® rév Baowéa airay vidy Aavid eis rév eaipdv dv oidas ob, 6 Ceds, Tod 
Bacretoa em "Iopand maida cov «rd. ; 4 Ezra xii. 32 (in three of the 
extant versions, Syr. Arab. Armen.); and the Talmud and Targums 
(passages in Weber, Alssyn, Theol. p. 341). Our Lord Himself 
appears to have made little use of this title: he raises a difficulty 
about it (Mark xii. 35-3711). But this verse of Ep. to Romans 
shows that Christians early pointed to His descent as fulfilling one 
of the conditions of Messiahship ; similarly 2 Tim. ii. 8 (where the 
assertion is made a part of St. Paul’s ‘ Gospel’); Acts ii. 30; Heb. 
vii. 14 ‘it is evident that our Lord hath sprung out of Judah’ (see 
also Eus. H. £. I. vii. 17, Joseph and Mary from the same tribe). 
Neither St. Paul nor the Acts nor Epistle to Hebrews defines more 
nearly how the descent is traced. For this we have to go to 
the First and Third Gospels, the early chapters of which embody 
wholly distinct traditions, but both converging on this point. There 
is good reason to think that St. Luke i, ii had assumed substan- 
tially its present shape before a.p. 70 (cf. Swete, Ajost. Creed, 
P- 49). 
In Zest. XII. Patriarch. we find the theory of a double descent from Levi 
and from Judah (Sym. 7 dvaornce yap Kipios é« rod Aevel ds dpxtepéa kat &t 
Tov lovda ws Bacihéa, @cdy Kal dvOpwmov: Gad. 8 Srws Tipjowow "Iovday Kal 
Aevel? Sri & attav dvaredc? Kupios, cwrip T@ “Iopand, &c. ; cf. Harnack’s 
note, Patr. Apost.i.52). This is no doubt an inference from the relationship 
of the Mother of our Lord to Elizabeth (Luke i. 36). 


Kata capka .. . Kata mveia are opposed to each other, not as 
‘human’ to ‘divine,’ but as ‘body’ to ‘spirit,’ both of which in 
Christ are human, though the Holiness which is the abiding pro- 
perty of His Spirit is something more than human. See on xara 
nvedp. dyiwo. below. 

4. dpicbévros: ‘designated.’ It is usual to propose for this 
word an alternative between (i) ‘proved to be,’ ‘marked out as 
being ’ (8exGévros, dmopayOévros Chrys.), and (ii) ‘appointed,’ ‘ in- 
stituted,’ ‘ installed,’ in fact and not merely in idea. For this latter 
sense (which is that adopted by most modern commentators) the 
parallels are quoted, Acts x. 42 odrds €or 5 dpiopevos ind rod Ceot 
xperjs (ovtwy kai vexpov, and xvii. 31 péAdee xpivew .. . &v dvdpi @ 
Spe. The word itself does not determine the meaning either 
way : it must be determined by the context. But here the particular 
context is also neutral; so that we must look to the wider context 
of St. Paul’s teaching generally. Now it is certain that St. Paul 
did not hold that the Son of God decame Son by the Resurrection. 
The undoubted Epistles are clear on this point (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
viii. 9 ; cf. Col. i. 15-19). At the same time he did regard the 
Resurrection as making a difference—if not in the transcendental 
relations of the Father to the Son (which lie beyond our cogni: 
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sance), yet in the visible manifestation of Sonship as addressed to 
the understanding of men (cf. esp. Phil. ii. 9 8:6 Kal 6 @cds adrov 
tmeptooe, xal éxapioaro ait@ 1d Svoua rd inép may évona). This is 
sufficiently expressed by our word ‘designated,’ which might 
perhaps with advantage also be used in the two places in the Acts. 
It is true that Christ becomes Judge in a sense in which He does 
not become Son; but He is Judge too not wholly by an external 
creation but by an inherent right. The Divine declaration, as it 
were, endorses and proclaims that right. 

The Latin versions are not very helpful. The common rendering was 
praedestinatus (so expressly Rufinus [Orig.-lat.] ad doc.; cf. Introd. § 7). 
Hilary of Poitiers has desténatus, which Rufinus also prefers. Tertullian 
reads definitus. 
viod cod. ‘Son of God,’ like ‘Son of Man,’ was a recognized 

title of the Messiah (cf. Enoch cv. 2; 4 Ezra vii. 28, 29; xiii. 32, 
37, 52; Xiv. 9, in all which places the Almighty speaks of the 
Messiah as ‘ My Son,’ though the exact phrase ‘Son of God’ does 
not occur). It is remarkable that in the Gospels we very rarely 
find it used by our Lord Himself, though in face of Matt. xxvii. 43, 
John x. 36, cf. Matt. xxi. 37 f. a/, it cannot be said that He did 
not use it. It is more often used to describe the impression made 
upon others (e.g. the demonized, Mark iii. 11, v. 711; the cen- 
turion, Mark xv. 39 Il), and it is implied by the words of the 
Tempter (Matt. iv. 3, 611) and the voice from heaven (Mark 
i. 11], ix. 71). The crowning instance is the confession of 
St. Peter in the version which is probably derived from the Logza, 
‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,’ Matt. xvi. 16. It 
is consistent with the whole of our Lord’s method that He should 
have been thus reticent in putting forward his own claims, and that 
He should have left them to be inferred by the free and spon- 
taneous working of the minds of His disciples. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the title should have been chosen by the Early Church 
to express its sense of that which was transcendent in the Person of 
Christ: see esp.the common text of the Gospel of St. Mark, i. x (where 
the words, if not certainly genuine, in any case are an extremely 
early addition), and this passage, the teaching of which is very 
direct and explicit. The further history of the term, with its 
strengthening addition povoyerfs, may be followed in Swete, A post. 
Creed, p. 24 ff., where recent attempts to restrict the Sonship of 
Christ to His earthly manifestation are duly weighed and discussed. 
In this passage we have seen that the declaration of Sonship dates 
from the Resurrection: but we have also seen that St. Paul re- 
garded the Incarnate Christ as existing before His Incarnation ; 
and it is as certain that when he speaks of Him as 6 i8:0s vide 
(Rom. viii. 32), 6 éavrod vids (viii. 3), he intends to cover the period 
of pre-existence, as that St. John identifies the povoyerjs with the 
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pre-existent Logos. There is no sufficient reason to think that 
the arly Church, so far as it reflected upon these terms, under- 
stood them differently. 


There are three moments to each of which are applied with variations the 
words of Ps, ii. 7 ‘Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.’ They 
are (i) the Baptism (Mark i. 11); (ii) the Transfiguration (Mark ix. 7 ||); 
(iii) the Resurrection (Acts xiii. 33). We can see here the origin of the Ebio- 
nite idea of progressive exaltation, which is however held in check by the 
doctrine of the Logos in both its forms, Pauline (2 Cor. iv. 4, &c., st sup.) 
and Johannean (John i. 1 ff.). The moments in question are so many steps 
in the passage through an earthly life of One who came forth from God and 
returned to God, not stages in the gradual deification of one who began his 
career as yrAds dyOpwmos. 


év 8uvduer: not with viod Oecd, as Weiss, Lips. and others, ‘Son 
of God i power,’ opposed to the present state of humiliation, but 
rather adverbially, qualifying épcOévros, ‘declared with might to be 
Son of God.’ The Resurrection is regarded as a ‘miracle’ or 
‘signal manifestation of Divine Power.’ Comp. esp. 2 Cor. xiii. 4 
éatauvpabn e& doGevreias, dAdAa CG ek Svvdpews Ceod. This parallel de- 
termines the connexion of é du». 

xara mvedpa dywwodvns: not (i) = Hvetpa“Ayoy, the Third Person 
in the Trinity (as the Patristic writers generally and some moderns), 
because the antithesis of cap£ and mveipa requires that they shall 
be in the same person; nor (ii), with Beng. and other moderns 
(even Lid.) = the Divine Nature in Christ as if the Human Nature 
were coextensive with the odp£ and the Divine Nature were co- 
extensive with the svedya, which would be very like the error of 
Apollinaris; but (iii) the human mvedya, like the human odpé, 
distinguished however from that of ordinary humanity by an 
exceptional and transcendent Holiness (cf. Heb. ii. 17; iv. 15 ‘it 
behoved Him in all things to be made like unto His brethren.. 
yet without sin’). 


&y.woivy, not found in profane literature, occurs three times in LXX of 
the Psalms, not always in agreement with Heb. (Pss. xev. 6 [xcvi. 6 
‘strength’]; xcvi. 12 [xcvii. 12 ‘holy name,’ lit. ‘memorial’]; cxiiv. 5 
[exlv. 5 ‘honour’]). In all three places it is used of the Divine attribute; 
but in 2 Macc. iii. 1a we have 4 Tov témov dyiwovrvn, In Test. XII. Pair. 
Levi 18 the identical phrase mvetu. dyiwo. occurs of the saints in Paradise. 
The passage is Christian in its character, but may belong to the original 
work and is in any case probably early. If so, the use of the phrase is so 
different from that in the text, that the presumption would be that it was not 
coined for the first time by St. Paul. The same instance would show that 
the phrase does not of itself and alone necessarily imply divinity. The 
gvedpa dy.oodvns, though not the Divine nature, is that in which the Divinity 
or Divine Personality resided. The clear definition of this point was one of 
the last results of the Christological controversies of the fifth and sixth 
centuries (Loofs, Dogmengesch. § 39, 3). For dyiwo. see on dyiot ver. 7. 


d dvaordcews vexpov: a remarkable phrase as applied to Christ. 
His was not a ‘resurrection of dead persons’ (‘ agenrisynge of dead 
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men’ Wic.) but of a single dead person. We might expect rather 
vexpov OF ék vexpoy (as in 1 Pet. i, 3); and it is probable that this 
form is only avoided because of ¢£ dvucrdcews coming just before. 
But vexpdy coalesces closely in meaning with dvacr., so as to give it 
very much the force of a compound word, ‘by a dead-rising’ 
(Zodtenauferstehung), ‘a resurrection such as that when dead per- 
sons rise.’ Christ is ‘the first-born from the dead’ (Col. i. 18). 

tod Kupiou fav. Although in O. T. regularly applied to God 
as equivalent of Adonaz, Jahveh, this word does not in itself 
necessarily involve Divinity. The Jews applied it to their Messiah 
(Mark xii. 36, 3711; Ps. Sol. xvii. 36 Bacwreds airay xptoros Kupwos) 
without thereby pronouncing Him to be ‘God’; they expressly 
distinguished between the Messiah and the emra or ‘Word’ of 
Jehovah (Weber, Alisyn. Theol. p. 178). On the lips of Christians 
Kupwos denotes the idea of ‘Sovereignty,’ primarily over themselves 
as the society of believers (Col. i. 18, &c.), but also over all creation 
(Phil. ii. 10, 11; Col. i. 16, 17). The title was given to our Lord 
even in His lifetime (John xiii. 13 ‘Ye call me, Master (6 &dd- 
vados), and, Lord (6 Kipws): and ye say well; for so I am’), but 
without a full consciousness of its significance: it was only after 
the Resurrection that the Apostles took it to express their central 
belief (Phil. ii. 9 ff., &c.). 

5. é\dBowev. The best explanation of the plur. seems to be that 
St. Paul associates himself with the other Apostles. 

xdépts is an important word with a distinctively theological use 
and great variety of meaning: (1) objectively, ‘sweetness,’ ‘at- 
tractiveness,’ a sense going back to Homer (Od. viii. 175); Ps. xlv. 
(xliv.) 3 é£exd6n xdpis ev xeidcoi cov: Eccl. x. 12 Adyot ordparos 
cogpod xdpis: Luke iv. 22 Adyou xdpros: (2) subjectively < favour,’ 
‘kindly feeling,’ ‘good will,’ especially as shown by a superior 
towards an inferior. In Eastern despotisms this personal feeling 
on the part of the king or chieftain is most important: hence 
eipeiv xdpw is the commonest form of phrase in the O. T. (Gen, 
vi. 8; xviii. 3, &c.); in many of these passages (esp. in anthropo- 
morphic scenes where God is represented as holding colloquy 
with man) it is used of ‘ finding favour’ in the sight of God. Thus 
the word comes to be used (3) of the ‘favour’ or ‘good will’ 
of God; and that (a) generally, as in Zech. xii. 10 cxyed . . mvedpa 
xdpiros kai oleripyod, but far more commonly in N. T. (Luke ii. 40, 
John i. 14, 16, &c.); (8) by a usage which is specially characteristic 
of St. Paul (though not confined to him), with opposition to 
apeiAnua, ‘debt’ (Rom. iv. 4), and to Zpya, ‘ works’ (implying merit, 
Rom. xi. 6), ‘unearned favour’—with stress upon the fact that 
it is unearned, and therefore as bestowed not upon the righteous 
but on sinners (cf. esp. Rom. v. 6 with v. 2). In this sense the 
word takes a prominent place in the vocabulary of Justification, 
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(4) The cause being put for the effect ydpes denotes (a) ‘the state 
of grace or favour’ which the Christian enjoys (Rom. v. 2), or 
(8), like xdpsopa, any particular gift or gifts of grace (mAjpys xdpiros 
Acts vi, 8). We note however that the later technical use, esp. 
of the Latin grafia, for the Divine prompting and help which 
precedes and accompanies right action does not correspond exactly 
to the usage of N. T. (5) As xaps or ‘kindly feeling’ in the 
donor evokes a corresponding ydpis or ‘ gratitude’ in the recipient, 
it comes to mean simply ‘thanks’ (1 Cor. x. 30). 

xdpw here = that general favour which the Ap. shares with all 
Christians and by virtue of which he is one; éwoortoAny = the more 
peculiar gifts of an Apostle. 

We observe that St. Paul regards this spiritual endowment as 
conferred upon him by Christ (8? 05)—we may add, acting through 
His Spirit, as the like gifts are described elsewhere as proceeding 
from the Spirit (1 Cor. xii, &c.). 

eis baxohy mictews: may be rendered with Vulg. ad obediendum 
fidez provided that wior. is not hardened too much into the sense 
which it afterwards acquired of a ‘body of doctrine’ (with art. 
rj wiotee Jude 3). At this early date a body of formulated doctrine, 
though it is rapidly coming to exist, does not still exist: moms 
is still, what it is predominantly to St. Paul, the lively act or impulse 
of adhesion to Christ. In confessing Christ the lips ‘obey’ this 
impulse of the heart (Rom. x. 10). From another point of view, 
going a step further back, we may speak of ‘obeying the Gospel’ 
(Rom. x. 16). Faith is the act of assent by which the Gospel is 
appropriated. See below on ver. 17. 

éy maou tots €bveow. Gif. argues for the rendering ‘among all 
nations’ on the ground that a comprehensive address is best suited 
to the opening of the Epistle, and to the proper meaning of the 
phrase mdyra 7a &ym (cf. Gen. xviii. 18, &c.). But St. Paul’s com- 
mission as an Apostle was specially to the Gem/zles (Gal. ii. 8), and it 
ts more pointed to tell the Roman Christians that they thus belong 
to his special province (ver. 6), than to regard them merely as one 
among the mass of nations. This is also clearly the sense in which 
the word is used in ver. 13. Cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 21 f. 

Gwép rod Svéparos abtos. This is rather more than simply ‘for 
His glory.’ The idea goes back to the O. T. (Ps. cvi. [cv.] 8; 
Ezek, xx. 14; Mal. i. 11). The Name of God is intimately 
connected with the revelation of God. Israel is the instrument or 
minister of that revelation; so that by the fidelity of Israel the 
revelation itself is made more impressive and commended in the 
eyes of other nations, But the Christian Church is the new Israel : 
and hence the gaining of fresh converts and their fidelity when 
gained serves in like manner to commend the further revelation 
made of God in Christ (atrod, cf. Acts v. 415 Phil. ii. 9). 
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6. é ofs: not merely in a geographical sense of a Jewish com- 
munity among Gentiles, but clearly numbering the Roman Church 
among Gentile communities. 

khytol “Incod Xpiotod: ‘called ones of Jesus Christ’: gen. of 
possession. 

7. év‘Pépn: om.Gg, schol. cod. 47 (1 év ‘Pdun obre év 17 ébnynoe 
ofre év tr Anrd pynpovevet, i. e. some commentator whom the Scholiast 
had before him). G reads maox rois otow év dyamp cod (similarly 
d* Vulg. codd. and the commentary of Ambrstr. seem to imply 
aos rois obow dv ‘Poyn év dydry Ocod). The same MS. omits trois 
év ‘Péuy in ver. 15. These facts, taken together with the fluc- 
tuating position of the final doxology, xvi. 25-27, would seem 
to give some ground for the inference that there were in circulation 
in ancient times a few copies of the Epistle from which all local 
references had been removed. It is however important to notice 
that the authorities which place the doxology at the end of ch. xiv 
are quite different from those which omit é» ‘Péyy here and in 
ver. 15. For a full discussion of the question see the Introduction, 
§ 6, 

Anois dylots. KAnr} dyla represents consistently in LXX the 
phrase which is translated in AV. and RV. ‘an holy convocation’ 
(so eleven times in Lev. xxiii and Ex. xii. 16). The rendering ap- 
pears to be due to a misunderstanding, the Heb. word used being one 
with which the LXX translators were not familiar. Whereas in 
Heb. the phrase usually runs, ‘o# such a day there shall be a holy 
convocation,’ the LXX treat the word translated convocation as an 
adj. and make ‘day’ the subject of the sentence, ‘such a day 
(or feast) shall be «Anr) dyia, i.e. specially appointed, chosen, 
distinguished, holy (day).’ This is a striking instance of the way 
in which St. Paul takes a phrase which was clearly in the first 
instance a creation of the LXX and current wholly through 
it, appropriating it to Christian use, and recasts its mean- 
ing, substituting a theological sense for a liturgical. Obviously 
xAnrois has the same sense as «Antds in ver. 1: as he himself was 
‘called’ to be an Apostle, so all Christians were ‘called’ to be 
Christians; and they personally receive the consecration which 
under the Old Covenant was attached to ‘times and seasons,’ 


For the following detailed statement of the evidence respecting *Anri) dyia 
we are indebted to Dr. Driver :— 

whyTh corresponds to NIP, from 8 1P ¢o call, a technical term almost 
wholly confined to the Priests’ Code, denoting apparently a special religious 
meeting, or ‘convocation,’ held on certain sacred days. 

It is represented by «Anry, Ex. xii. 16b; Lev. xxiii. 7, 8, 27, 35, 36; 
Num. xxviii. 25. New in all these passages, where the Heb. has ‘ox such 
a day there shall be a holy convocation,’ the LXX have ‘such a day shall 
be «Anri dyia,’ i.e. they alter the form of the sentence, make day subject, 
and use «Anrq with its proper force as an adj. ‘shall be a called (i.e, 
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a specially appointed, chosen, distinguished *), Aoly (day)’; cf. «A. in 27. ix. 
165 and Rom. i.1. They read analogously with SPH in Lev. xxiii. a al 
doprat xupiov, as kadréoere abrds KAnTds dyias (cf. v. 37), 21 wal xadécere 
raitny thy tpépay KAyrhv' dyia tora byiv. In Lev. xxiii. 3 (cf. v. 24), 
&AnT} dyia seems to be in apposition with dvdszavors. The usage of AqTh 
in Lev. xxiii is, however, such as to suggest that it was probably felt to 
have the form of a subst. (sc. ju¢pa) ; cf. éaixAnros. 

This view of «A. is supported by their rendering of N19 elsewhere. In 
Ex. xii. 16a, Lev. xxiii. 4 they also alter the form of the sentence, and 
render it by a verb, xAnOjoeras dyia, and dyias kadégere respectively. 

In Num. xxviii. 18, 26 («at rf juépg tar véow .... énixArnros dyia Eora 
dpiv: similarly xxix. 1, 7, 12), they express it by éwl«Anros (the same word 
used ( juépa h aprn émliedytos ayia éorar bpiv) 2b. i. 16; xxvi. 9, for the 
ordinary partic. called, summoned), i.e. 1 suppose in the same sense of 
specially appointed (cf. Josh. xx. 9 af wéAes ai éwixAnror tois vlots Iopand). 

Is. i. 13 ‘the calling of a convocation’ is represented in LXX by #yépay 
peyGAny, and iv. 5 ‘all her convocations’ by 7a mepuevicry aris. 

From all this, it occurs to me that the LXX were not familiar with the term 
Nd, and did not know what it meant. I think it probable that they pro- 


nounced it not as a subst. NIP), but as a participle Spd (‘called’). 


dyious. The history of this word would seem to be very parallel 
to that of «Anrois. It is more probable that its meaning developed 
by a process of deepening from without inwards than by extension 
from within outwards. Its connotation would seem to have been 
at first physical and ceremonial, and to have become gradually 
more and more ethical and spiritual. (1) The fundamental idea 
appears to be that of ‘separation.’ So the word ‘holy’ came 
to be applied in all the Semitic languages, (2) to that which was 
‘set apart’ for the service of God, whether things (e.g. 1 Kings vii. 
51 [37]) or persons (e. g. Ex, xxii. 31 [29]). But (3) inasmuch as 
that which was so ‘set apart’ or ‘consecrated’ to God was required 
to be free from blemish, the word would come to denote ‘freedom 
from blemish, spot, or stain’—in the first instance physical, but 
by degrees, as moral ideas ripened, also moral. (4) At first the 
idea of ‘holiness, whether physical or moral, would be directly 
associated with the service of God, but it would gradually become 
detached from this connexion and denote ‘freedom from blemish, 
spot, or stain,’ in itself and apart from any particular destination. 
In this sense it might be applied even to God Himself, and we 
find it so applied even in the earliest Hebrew literature (e. g. 
1 Sam. vi. 20). And in proportion as the conception of God itself 
became elevated and purified, the word which expressed this 
central attribute of His Being would contract a meaning of more 
severe and awful purity, till at last it becomes the culminating 
and supreme expression for the very essence of the Divine Nature. 
When once this height had been reached the sense so acquired 


® Biel (Lex. i LXX.) cites from Phavorinus the gloss, «A., } xaAcor) wal 9 
igoxerrarn. 
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would be reflected back over all the lower uses, and the tendency 
would be more and more to assimilate the idea of holiness in 
the creature to that of holiness in the Creator. This tendency 
is formulated in the exhortation, ‘Ye shall be holy; for I, the 
Lord your God, am holy’ (Lev. xix. 2, &c.). 

Such would appear to have been the history of the word up to 
the time when St. Paul made use of it. He would find a series of 
meanings ready to his hand, some lower and some higher; and he 
chooses on this occasion not that which is highest but one rather 
midway in the scale. When he describes the Roman Christians as 
dyiot, he does not mean that they reflect in their persons the attri- 
butes of the All-Holy, but only that they are ‘ set apart’ or ‘ conse- 
crated’ to His service. At the same time he is not content to rest 
in this lower sense, but after his manner he takes it as a basis or 
starting-point for the higher. Because Christians are ‘holy’ in the 
sense of ‘consecrated,’ they are to become daily more fit for the 
service to which they are committed (Rom. vi. 17, 18, 22), they are 
to be ‘transformed by the renewing’ of their mind (Rom. xii. 2). 
He teaches in fact implicitly if not explicitly the same lesson as 
St. Peter, ‘As He which called you is holy, be ye yourselves also 
holy in all manner of living (AV. conversation); because it is 
written, Ye shall be holy, for I am holy’ (1 Pet. i. 15, 16). 

We note that Ps. Sol. had already described the Messianic 
people as Aads dytos (kal cuvdter Aady dycov, ob adynyngerar év Sixacocivg 
xvii. 28; cf. Dan. vii. 18-27; viii. 24), Similarly Zvoch ciii. 2; 
cviii. 3, where ‘books of the holy ones = the roll of the members 
of the Kingdom’ (Charles). The same phrase had been a designa- 
tion for Israel in O.T., but only in Deut. (vii. 6; xiv. 2, 21; xxvi. 
19}; XXviil. 9, varied from Ex. xix. 6 @vos dyov). We have thus 
another instance in which St. Paul transfers to Christians a title 
hitherto appropriated to the Chosen People. But in this case the 
Jewish Messianic expectation had been beforehand with him. 


There is a certain element of conjecture in the above sketch, which is 
inevitable from the fact that the earlier stages in the history of the word had 
Yeen already gone through when the Hebrew literature begins. The instances 
above given will show this. The main problem is how to account for the 
application of the same word at once to the Creator and to His creatures, 
both things and persons. The common view (accepted also by Delitzsch) is 
that in the latter case it means ‘separated’ or ‘set apart’ for God, and in 
the former case that it means ‘separate from evil’ (sejunctus ab omni vitio, 
labis expers). But the link between these two meanings is little more than 
verbal; and it seems more probable that the idea of holiness in God, whether 
in the sense of exaltedness (Baudissin) or of purity (Delitzsch), is derivative 
rather than primary. There are a number of monographs on the subject, of 
which perhaps the best and the most accessible is that by Fr. Delitzsch 
in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopddie, ed. 2, s. v. ‘ Heiligkeit Gottes.’? Instrue- 
tive discussions will be found in Davidson, Ezekiel, p. xxxix. f.; Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 132 ff., 140 (140 ff., 150 ed. 2); Schultz, 
Theology of the Old Testament, ii. 131, 167 ff. A treatise by Dr. J. Agar 
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Beet is oa a good method, but is somewhat affected by critical questions as 
tothe sequence of the documents. 4 a, 


There is an interesting progression in the addresses of St. Paul’s 
Epp.: 1, 2 Thess. Gal. rH éxeAnoig (rats éxxAnoias); 1, 2 Cor. ri 
éxud. + roig dylos; 1 Cor. Rom. wAnrois dyiocs ; Rom. Phil. race rois 
dyios; Eph. Col. rois dyiows xai morois. 

The idea of the local Church, as a unit in itself, is more promi- 
nent in the earlier Epp.; that of individual Christians forming part of 
the great body of believers (the Church Catholic) is more prominent 
in the later. And it would be natural that there should be some 
such progression of thought, as the number of local churches multi- 
plied, and as the Apostle himself came to see them in a larger 
perspective. It would however be a mistake to argue at once 
from this that the use of éxeAycia for the local Church necessarily 
came first in order of time. On the other side may be urged the 
usage of the O. T., and more particularly of the Pentateuch, where 
éxxAnoia constantly stands for the religious assembly of the whole 
people, as well as the saying of our Lord Himself in Matt. xvi. 18. 
But the question is too large to be argued as a side issue. 


Rudolf Sohm’s elaborate Kirchenrecht (Leipzig, 1892) starts from the 
assumption that the prior idea is that of the Church as a whole. But just 
this part of his learned work has by no means met with general acceptance. 


xdpis kat eiphrm. Observe the combination and deepened re- 
ligious significance of the common Greek salutation xaipew, and 
the common Heb. salutation Shalom, ‘Peace.’ xdpis and eipnyn are 
both used in the full theological sense: xdpis = the favour of God, 
ciohvn = the cessation of hostility to him and the peace of mind 
which follows upon it. 

There are four formulae of greeting in N. T.: the simple 
yaipew in St. James; xapis kat eipqvy in Epp. Paul. (except 1 and 
2 Tim.) and in 1, 2 St. Peter ; xapts, €Acos, eipnvy in the Epistles 
of Timothy and 2 St. John; €eos kat eipyvy Kat dyday in St. Jude. 

eipyvn. We have seen how xdpis had acquired a deeper sense in 
N. T. as compared with O. T.; with «pq this process had taken 
place earlier. It too begins as a phrase of social intercourse, 
marking that stage in the advance of civilization at which the 
assumption that every stranger encountered was an enemy gave 
place to overtures of friendship (Eipj»y om Jud. xix. 20, &c.). But 
the word soon began to be used in a religious sense of the cessation 
of the Divine anger and the restoration of harmony between God. 
and man (Ps. xxix. [xxviii.] 11 Kupios eddoynoes Tov Aady avTOd €v 
elpnvy : Ixxxv. [Ixxxiv.] 8 Aadjoe eipyyyy emt rdv Rady airovd: 102d. 10 
Bixaooivy Kal eipnyn Karepidnoay: CXiXx. [cxviii.] 165 eipyvn woAXy ois 
dyaneor rav vépoy : Is, liii. 5 mardeia eipqyns quov én’ airdv: Jer. xiv. 
13 dAjGeay xai eiphyny dow emi THs yis: Ezek. xxxiv. 25 diadqoosas 
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rH Aavi8 dabjeny elpnyns [cf. xxxvii. 26]. Nor is this use confined 
to the Canonical Scriptures: cf. Enoch v. 4 (other reff. in Charles, 
ad loc.); Jubzlees i. 18, 29; xxii. 9; xxxiii. 12, 30, &c.; it was one 
of the functions of the Messiah to bring ‘peace’ (Weber, Alfsyn. 
Theol. p. 362 f.). 

The nearest parallel for the use of the word in a salutation as here is 
Dan. iii. 98 [31]; iv. 34 (LXX); iii. 98 [31]; vi. 25 (Theodot.) elpivn pir 
wAnOurGeln. 

dd cod watpds fpdv Kat Kupiou "Incod Xpiorod. The juxta- 
position of God as Father and Christ as Lord may be added to the 
proofs already supplied by wv. 1, 4, that St. Paul, if not formally 
enunciating a doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, held a view which 
cannot really be distinguished from it. The assignment of the 
respective titles of ‘Father’ and ‘ Lord’ represents the first begin- 
ning of Christological speculation. It is stated in precise terms 
and with a corresponding assignment of appropriate prepositions 
in 1 Cor. viii. 6 GAN’ qyiv cis cds 6 marnp, é£ of ra mdvra, Kai tpeis eis 
avrdy, xai els Kipios "Incods Xpuorés, d° of ra mdvra, Kai Hpeis Bt adrod. 
The opposition in that passage between the gods of the heathen 
and the Christians’ God seems to show that juav = at least primarily, 
‘us Christians’ rather than ‘ us men.’ 

Not only does the juxtaposition of ‘ Father’ and ‘ Lord’ mark 
a stage in the doctrine of the Person of Christ ; it also marks an 
important stage in the history of the doctrine of the Trinity. It is 
found already some six years before the composition of Ep. to 
Romans at the time when St. Paul wrote his earliest extant Epistle 
(1 Thess. i. 1; cf. 2 Thess. i. 2). This shows that even at that 
date (a.D. 52) the definition of the doctrine had begun. It 
is well also to remember that although in this particular verse of 
Ep. to Romans the form in which it appears is incomplete, the 
triple formula concludes an Epistle written a few months earlier 
(2 Cor, xiii. 14). There is nothing more wonderful in the history 
of human thought than the silent and imperceptible way in which 
this doctrine, to us so difficult, took its place without struggle and 
without controversy among accepted Christian truths. 

twatpds Hjpav. The singling out of this title must be an echo of 
its constant and distinctive use by our Lord Himself. The doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God was taught in the Old Testament (Ps. 
lxviii. §; Ixxxix. 26; Deut. xxxii. 6; Is. Ixiii. 16; Ixiv. 8; Jer. 
xxxi. 9; Mal. i. 6; ii. 10); but there is usually some restriction or 
qualification—God is the Father of Israel, of the Messianic King, of 
a particular class such as the weak and friendless. It may also be 
said that the doctrine of Divine Fatherhood is implicitly contained 
in the stress which is laid on the ‘ loving-kindness’ of God (e. g. in 
such fundamental passages as Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7 compared with Ps, 
cil, 13). But this idea which lies as a partially developed germ in 
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the Old Testament breaks into full bloom in the New. It is 
placed by our Lord Himself in the fore-front of the conception of 
God. It takes however a two-fold ramification : 6 marijp tpav [jpar, 
gov, airy] (e. g. twenty times in St. Matt.), and 6 marnp pou [6 rarnp 

(e.g. twenty-three times in St. Matt.). In particular this second 
phrase marks the distinction between the Son and the F ather ; so 
that when the two are placed in juxtaposition, as in the greeting of 
this and other Epistles, 6 Harjp is the natural term to use. The 
mere fact of juxtaposition sufficiently suggests the marjp rod Kupiov 
fpav "Incod Xpiorod (which is expressed in full in 2 Cor. i. 3; Eph.i. 
3; Col. i. 3; cf. Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 31, but not Eph. iii, 14; Col. 
ii. 2); so that the Apostle widens the reference by throwing in 
jar, to bring out the connexion between the source of ‘ grace and 
peace’ and its recipients. 

It is no doubt true that marip is occasionally used in N. T. in the 
more general sense of ‘Creator’ (James i. 17 ‘Father of lights,’ 
i.e. in the first instance, Creator of the heavenly bodies; Heb. xii. 9 
‘Father of spirits’; cf. Acts xvii. 28, but perhaps not Eph. iv. 6 
narip méyrwv, where wdvrav may be masc.). It is true also that 6 
rarip Trav ddov in this sense is common in Philo, and that similai 
phrases occur in the early post-apostolic writers (e. g. Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. xix. 2; Justin, Apol. i. 36, 61; Tatian, Or. c. Graec. 4). 
But when Harnack prefers to give this interpretation to Paver in 
the earliest creeds (Das Apost. Glaubensbekenniniss, p. 20), the 
immense preponderance of N. T. usage, and the certainty that the 
Creed is based upon that usage (e.g. in 1 Cor. viii. 6) seem to be 
decisive against him. On the early history of the term see esp. 
Swete, Apost. Creed, p. 20 ff. 


The Theological Terminology of Rom. i. 1-7. 


In looking back over these opening verses it is impossible not to 
be struck by the definiteness and maturity of the theological teach- 
ing contained in them. It is remarkable enough, and characteristic 
of this primitive Christian literature, especially of the Epistles of 
St. Paul, that a mere salutation should contain so much weighty 
teaching of any kind ; but it is still more remarkable when we think 
what that teaching is and the early date at which it was penned. 
There are no less than five distinct groups of ideas all expressed 
with deliberate emphasis and precision: (1) A complete set of 
ideas as to the commission and authority of an Apostle ; (2\ A 
complete set of ideas as to the status in the sight of God of a Chris- 
tian community; (3) A clear apprehension of the relation of the 
new order of things to the old; (4) A clear assertion of what we 
should call summarily the Divinity of Christ, which St. Paul re- 
garded both in the light of its relation to the expectations of his 

c 
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countrymen, and also in its transcendental reality, as revealed by or 
inferred from the words and acts of Christ Himself; (5) A some- 
what advanced stage in the discrimination of distinct Persons in 
the Godhead. We observe too how St. Paul connects together 
these groups of ideas, and sees in them so many parts of a vast 
Divine plan which covers the whole of human history, and indeed 
stretches back beyond its beginning. The Apostle has to the full 
that sense which is so impressive in the Hebrew prophets that he 
himself is only an instrument, the place and function of which are 
clearly foreseen, for the accomplishment of God’s gracious pur- 
poses (compare e.g. Jer. i. 5 and Gal. i. 1g). These purposes are 
working themselves out, and the Roman Christians come within 
their range. 

When we come to examine particular expressions we find that 
a large proportion of them are drawn from the O.T. In some 
cases an idea which has been hitherto fluid is sharply formulated 
(cAnrés, dbwpicévos); in other cases an old phrase has been 
adopted with comparatively little modification (imép rod dvdparos 
airov, and perhaps eipj»n); in others the transference involves 
a larger modification (SodAos "Inco Xptorod, xapts, KAnTot dye, 
Kipios, cds marnp); in others again we have a term which has ac- 
quired a significance since the close of the O. T. which Christianity 
appropriates (émayyehia [mpoemnyyeiraro}], ypahai ayia, dvdoracts vexpay, 
dy); in yet others we have a new coinage (dméaroNos, ebayyéduov), 
which however in these instances is due, not to St. Paul or the 
other Apostles, but to Christ Himself, 


(\o"> 
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ST. PAUL AND THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


I. 8-15. God knows how long I have desired to see you 
—a hope which I trust may at last be accomplished—and 


fo deliver to you, as to the vest of the Gentile world, my 
message of salvation. 


*In writing to you I must first offer my humble thanks to 
God, through Him Who as High Priest presents all our prayers 
and praises, for the world-wide fame which as a united Church you 
bear for your earnest Christianity. °If witness were needed to 
show how deep is my interest in you, I might appeal to God Himself 
Who hears that constant ritual of prayer which my spirit addresses 
to Him in my work of preaching the glad tidings of His Son. 
"° He knows how unceasingly your Church is upon my lips, and how 
every time I kneel in prayer it is my petition, that at some near day 
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I may at last, in the course which God’s Will marks out for me, 
reafly have my way made clear to visit you. ™ For I have a great 
desire to see you and to impart to you some of those many gifts 
(of instruction, comfort, edification and the like) which the Holy 
Spirit has been pleased to bestow upon me, and so to strengthen 
your Christian character. “I do not mean that I am above 
receiving or that you have nothing to bestow,—far from it,—but 
that I myself may be cheered by my intercourse with you (ev ipiv), 
or that we may be mutually cheered by each other’s faith, I by 
yours and you by mine. *I should be sorry for you to suppose 
that this is a new resolve on my part. The fact is that I often 
intended to visit you—an intention until now as often frustrated 
—in the hope of reaping some spiritual harvest from my labours 
among you, as in the rest of the Gentile world, ™ There is no 
limit to this duty of mine to preach the Gospel. To all without 
distinction whether of language or of culture, I must discharge 
the debt which Christ has laid upon me. * Hence, so far as the 
decision rests with me, I am bent on delivering the message of 
salvation to you too at Rome. 


8. 8d. Agere autem Deo gratias, hoc est sacrificium laudis 
offerre: et ideo addit per Jesum Christum; velut per Pontificem 
magnum Orig. 

4) wiotts bpov. For a further discussion of this word see below 
on ver. 17. Here it is practically equivalent to ‘ your Christianity,’ 
the distinctive act which makes a man a Christian carrying with it 
the direct consequences of that act upon the character. Much 
confusion of thought would be saved if wherever ‘ faith’ was 
mentioned the question were always consciously asked, Who or 
what is its object? It is extremely rare for faith to be used in 
the N.T. as a mere abstraction without a determinate object. In 
this Epistle ‘faith’ is nearly always * faith im Christ The object 
is expressed in iii, 22, 26 but is left to be understood elsewhere. 
In the case of Abraham ‘faith’ is not so much ‘faith in God’ as 
‘faith in the promises of God,’ which promises are precisely those 
which are fulfilled in Christianity. Or it would perhaps be more 
strictly true to say that the immediate object of faith is in most 
cases Christ or the promises which pointed to Christ. At the same 
time there is always in the background the Supreme Author of 
that whole ‘economy’ of which the Incarnation of Christ formed 
apart. Thus it is God Who justifies though the moving cause of 
justification is usually defined as ‘faith in Christ.’ And inasmuch 
as it is He Who both promised that Christ should come and also 
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Himself brought about the fulfilment of the promise, even justifying 
faith may be described as ‘faith in God.’ The most conspicuous 
example of this is ch, iv. 5 r@ 8¢ pa} epyalopevg, morevovrs Be emt rov 
Bxavoivra tov doeBi, AoyiCerat y miotes adrov eis Sixaocvyyy. 

9. Aatpedw connected with Adrpis, ‘hired servant,’ and Adrpo», ‘hire’: 
i) already in classical Gk. applied to the service of a higher power 
dca thy Tod Oeov Aarpeiav Plato, Apol. 23 B); (ii) in LXX always of 
the service either of the true God or of heathen divinities. Hence 
Augustine: Aarpeia ... aut semper aut tam frequenter ut fere 
semper, ca dicitur servitus quae pertinet ad colendum Deum (Trench, 
Syn. p. 120f.). 

Aarpevey is at once somewhat wider and somewhat narrower in meaning 
than Ac:rovpyeiv: (i) it is used only (or almost wholly) of the service of God 
where Ae:roupyeiv (Aecroupyés) is used also of the service of men (Josh. i. 1 
v7 1.; 1 Kings i. 4, xix. 21; 2 Kings iv. 43, vi. 15, &c.); (ii) but on the other 
hand it is used of the service both of priest and people, esp. of the service 
rendered to Jahveh by the whole race of Israel (Acts xxvi. 7 76 Sw5exagpuAcr 
&y éereveig Aazpedov, cf. Rom. ix. 4); Aecrovpyeiv is appropriated to the 
ministrations of priests and Levites (Heb. x. 11, &c.). Where Aecroupyciv 
(Aetroupyés) is not strictly in this sense, there is yet more or less conscious 
reference to it (e. g. in Rom, xiii. 6 and esp. xv. 16). 


dv 6 mvedport pov. The svedua is the organ of service; the 
eiayyehioy (= 16 Kijpvypa tov evayyedlov) the sphere in which the 
service is rendered. 

éni tév xpoceuxav pou: ‘af my prayers,’ at all my times of prayer 
(cf. « Thess. i. 2; Eph. i. 16; Philem. 4). 


10. «fms. On the construction see Burton, Moods and Tenses, § 276. 


8m word: a difficult expression to render in English; ‘now at 
length’ (AV. and RV.) omits roré, just as ‘in ony maner sumtyme’ 
(Wic.) omits 737; ‘sometime at the length’ (Rhem.) is more accu- 
rate, ‘some near day at last.’ In contrast with viv (which denotes 
present time simply) #5, denotes the present or near future in 
relation to the process by which it has been reached, and with 
a certain suggestion of surprise or relief that it has been reached so 
soon as it has. So here #57 = ‘now, after all this waiting’: moré 
makes the moment more indefinite. On #3y see Baumlein, Graech. 
Paritkeln, p. 138 ff. 
edoSwOcopor. The word has usually dropped the idea of 68és 
and means ‘to be prospered’ in any way (e.g. 1 Cor. xvi. 2 6 rs 
dv evodarat, where it is used of profits gained in trade; similarly in 
LXX and Zest. XII. Pair. Jud.1, Gad 7); and so here Mey. Gif. 
RV., &c. It does not, however, follow that because a metaphor is 
often dropped, it may not be recalled where it is directly suggested 
by the context. We are thus tempted to render with the earlier 
English Versions and Vulg. prosperum iter habeam (‘I have 
a spedi wey’ Wic.). 
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é&v 7@ Ocdjpare rov @cov. St. Paul has a special reason for 
layfhg stress on the fact that all his movements are in the hands 
of God. He has a strong sense of the risks which he incurs in 
going up to Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 30 f.), and he is very doubtfu! 
whether anything that he intends will be accomplished (Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 42 ff.). 


éAGety : probably for ore éA@ety (Burton, § 371 c). 


LL. émimo84: em- marks the direction of the desire, ‘to you- 
ward’; thus by laying stress on the personal object of the verb it 
rather strengthens its emotional character. 

xXdéptopa mveuparixéy. St. Paul has in his mind the kind of gifts 
—partly what we should call natural and partly transcending the 
ordinary workings of nature—described in 1 Cor. xii-xiv; Rom. 
xii. 6 ff. Some, probably most, of these gifts he possessed in an 
eminent degree himself (1 Cor. xiv. 18), and he was assured that 
when he came to Rome he would be able to give the Christians 
there the fullest benefit of them (Rom. xv. 29 oida 8€ dru épxdpuevos 
mpds dpas €v mAnpdpare eidoyias Xpiotod éAcvooua), His was con- 
spicuously a case which came under the description of John vii. 38 
‘He that believeth on Me, as the scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water,’ i.e. the believer in Christ 
should himself become a centre and abounding source of spiritual 
influence and blessing to others. 

ats 4d ormprxOfvar: els 75 with Infin. expressing purpose ‘is employed 
with special frequency by Paul, but occurs also in Heb. 1 Pet. and Jas.’ 

(Burton, § 409). 

12. cupmapaxdOivar: the subject is ¢ué, which, from the ov» in 
ovprapakx. and év ipiv, is treated in the latter part of the sentence as 
equivalent to jjueis. We note of course the delicacy with which the 
Apostle suddenly checks himself in the expression of his desire to 
impart from his own fulness to the Roman Christians: he will not 
assume any airs of superiority, but meets them frankly upon their 
pwn level: if he has anything to confer upon them they in turn 
will confer an equivalent upon him. 


18. ob 02\w: ob« ofoza: (D*) G, son arbitrvor de g Ambrstr.; an instance 
of Western paraphrase. 


ox, ‘I may get.’ 

14. “EAnoi te kat BapBdpors: a resolution into its parts of mdyra 
ra ¢6vn, according to (i) divisions of language, (ii) degrees of culture, _ 

15. td Kar éué. It is perhaps best, with Gif. Va. Mou., to take 
rd kar’ éué as subject, mpdOupor as predicate: so g Vulg. guod tn me 
promtum est. In that case rd xar’ evé will = ‘I, so far as it rests 
with me,’ i.e, ‘under God’—L’homme propose, Dieu dispose; cf. é 
r@ OeAnpars rod Ocod above. Differently Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) who 
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makes rd xar’ éué adverbial, guod in me est promius sum: so too 
de Ambrstr. The objection to this is that St. Paul would have 
written mpd6vpds eta. Mey. Lips. and others take 1d kar’ ewe mpdOv- 
pov together as subject of [éorw]} evayyeNicacbat, ‘hence the eager- 
ness on my part (is) to preach.’ In Eph. vi. a1; Phil. i. 12; Col 
iv. 7 ra kar’ éue = § my affairs.’ 


{THESIS OF THE EPISTLE: THE RIGHTEOUSNESS 
OF GOD BY FAITH. 


I. 16,17. That message, humble as it may seem, casts 
a new light on the righteousness of God: for it tells how 
His righteousness flows forth and embraces man, when tt ts 
met by Faith, or loyal adhesion to Christ. 


46 Even there, in the imperial city itself, I am not ashamed of my 
message, repellent and humiliating as some of its features may 
seem, For it is a mighty agency, set in motion by God Himself, 
and sweeping on with it towards the haven of Messianic security 
every believer—first in order of precedence the Jew, and after him 
the Gentile. 1% Do you ask how this agency works and in what it 
consists? It is a revelation of the righteousness of God, manifested 
in a new method by which righteousness is acquired by man,— 
a method, the secret of which is Faith, or ardent loyalty to Jesus 
as Messiah and Lord; which Faith is every day both widening its 
circles and deepening its hold. It was such an attitude as this 
which the prophet Habakkuk meant when, in view of the desolating 
Chaldaean invasion, he wrote: ‘The righteous man shall save his 
life by his faith, or loyalty to Jehovah, while his proud oppressors 
perish.’ 

16. ératoydvonor, St. Paul was well aware that his Gospel was 
‘unto Jews a stumbling-block and unto Gentiles foolishness’ 
(1 Cor. i. 23). How could it be otherwise, as Chrysostom says, he 
was about to preach of One who ‘ passed for the son of a carpenter, 
brought up in Judaea, in the house of a poor woman... and who 
died like a criminal in the company of robbers?’ It hardly needed 
the contrast of imperial Rome to emphasize this. On the attraction 


which Rome had for St. Paul see the Introduction, § 1; also Hicks 
in Studia Biblica, iv. 11. 


We have an instance here of a corruption coming into the Greek text 
through the Latin; éaawyx. éxi evayyédiov G, erubesco super evangelium g, 
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confundor de evangelio Aug. The Latin renderings need not imply any 

vayious reading. The barbarism in G, which it will be remembered has an 

interlinear version, arose from the attempt to find a Greek equivalent for 

every word in the Latin. This is only mentioned as a clear case of a kind of 

corruption which doubtless operated elsewhere, as notably in Cod. Bezae. 

* is to be observed, however, that readings of this kind are necessarily quite 
te. 


Suvapts is the word properly used of the manifestations of Divine 
power. Strictly indeed dvvayis is the inherent attribute or faculty, 
evépyeca is the attribute or faculty in operation. But the two words 
are closely allied to each other and dvvayis is so often used for 
exerted power, especially Divine superhuman power, that it practi- 
cally covers évépyea. St. Paul might quite well have written 
evépyea here, but the choice of dvvaus throws the stress rather more 
on the source than on the process. The word divayis in a context 
like this is one of those to which modern associations seem to give 
a greater fulness and vividness of meaning. We shall not do wrong 
if we think of the Gospel as a ‘force’ in the same kind of sense as 
that in which science has revealed to us the great ‘ forces’ of nature. 
It is a principle operating on a vast and continually enlarging scale, 
and taking effect in a countless number of individuals. This con- 
ception only differs from the scientific conception of a force like 
‘heat’ or ‘electricity’ in that whereas the man of science is too apt 
to abstract his conception of force from its origin, St. Paul con- 
ceives of it as essentially a mode of personal activity ; the Gospel 
has all God’s Omnipotence behind it. As such it is before all 
things a real force, not a sham force like so many which the 
Apostle saw around him; its true nature might be misunderstood, 
but that did not make it any less powerful: 6 Adyos yap 6 rod oravpod 
Tois peév drrodAvpevors pwpia ori, Tois 5é calouévors jyiv Svvamis Oeod dori 
1 Cor. i. 18; cf. 1 Cor. ii. 4, iv. 20; 1 Thess. i. 5. 

«is cwrnpiav. The fundamental idea contained in cwrnpia is the 
removal of dangers menacing to life and the consequent placing 
of life in conditions favourable to free and healthy expansion. 
Hence, as we might expect, there is a natural progression corre- 
sponding to the growth in the conception of life and of the dangers 
by which it is threatened. (i) In the earlier books of the O. T. 
ver. is simply deliverance from physical peril (Jud. xv. 18; 1 Sam. 
xi. 9, 13, &c.). (ii) But the word has more and more a tendency 
to be appropriated to the great deliverances of the nation (e. g. Ex. 
xiv. 13, xv. 2, the Passage of the Red Sea; Is. xlv. 17, xlvi. 13, lii. 
x0, &c., the Return from Exile). (iii) Thus by a natural transition 
it is associated with the Messianic deliverance; and that both (a) in 
the lower forms of the Jewish Messianic expectation (Ps. Sol. x. 
9; xii. 7; cf. Zest. XII. Patr. Sym. 7; Jud. 22; Benj. 9, 10 be form 
used in all these passages is cwrnpiov|; Luke i. 69, 71, 77), and (8) 
in the higher form of the Christian hope (Acts iv. 22; xiii. 26, &c.). 
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In this latter sense cwrnpia covers the whole range of the Messianic 
deliverance, both in its negative aspect as a rescuing from the 
Wrath under which the whole world is lying (ver. 18 ff.) and in its 
positive aspect as the imparting of ‘eternal life’ (Mark x. 301; 
John iii. 15, 16, &c.). Both these sides are already combined in 
the earliest extant Epistle (drs od« 2Oero quas 6 Geds eis dpyny, GAN’ els 
meptroinow oornptas dua Tov Kupiov par Incod Xpiorod, rod amobavdytos 
imép fav, a etre ypnyopaper eire xalevdwpev dua civ adrp (nowper 
1 Thess. v. 9, 10). 

mpatov: am. BGg, Tert. adv. Marc. Lachmann Treg. WH. 
bracket, because of the combination of B with Western authorities ; 
but they do no more than bracket because in Epp. Paul. B has a 
slight Western element, to which this particular reading may be- 
long. In that case it would rest entirely upon Western authority. 
Marcion appears to have omitted zp@rov as well as the quotation 
from Habakkuk, and it is possible that the omission in this small 
group of Western MSS. may be due to his influence. 

For the precedence assigned to the Jew comp. Rom. iii. 1, ix. 1 ff, 
xi. 16 ff., xv. 9; also Matt. xv. 24; Jo. iv. 22; Acts xiii. 46. The 
point is important in view of Baur and his followers who exaggerate 
the opposition of St. Paul to the Jews. He defends himself and 
his converts from their attacks; but he fully concedes the priority of 
their claim and he is most anxious to conciliate them (Rom. xv. 31 ; 
cf. ix. 1 ff., x. 1 ff.; xv. 8, &c.: see also Introduction § 4). 

17. Sixatocdvn cod. For some time past it has seemed to 
be almost an accepted exegetical tradition that the ‘righteous- 
ness of God’ means here ‘a righteousness of which God is the 
author and man the recipient,’ a righteousness not so much ‘of 
God’ as ‘/rom God,’ i.e. a state or condition of righteousness 
bestowed by God upon man. But quite recently two protests 
have been raised against this view, both English and both, as 
it happens, associated with the University of Durham, one by 
Dr. Barmby in the Pulpit Commentary on Romans, and the other 
by Dr. A. Robertson in Zhe Thinker for Nov. 1893 *; comp. also a 
concise note by Dr. T. K. Abbott ad/oc. ‘There can be little doubt 
that the protest is justified; not so much that the current view is 
wrong as that it is partial and incomplete. 

The ‘ righteousness of God’ is a great and comprehensive idea 
which embraces in its range both God and man; and in this 
fundamental passage of the Epistle neither side must be lost sight 
of. (1) In proof that the righteousness intended here is primarily 
‘the righteousness of God Himself’ it may be urged: (i) that this’ 
is consistently the sense of the righteousness of God in the Old 
Testament and more particularly in passages closely resembling the 
present, such as Ps. xcviii. ixcd| a, ‘The Lord hath made 


* The point is, however, beginning to attract some attention in Germany. 
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known His salvation: His righteousness hath He revzaled (dmexd- 
Avy) in the sight of the nations,’ which contains the three key- 
words of the verse before us; (ii) that elsewhere in the Epistle 
&x, Ocod = ‘the righteousness of God Himself’ (several of the 
passages, ©. g. iii, 21, 22, x. 3, have the same ambiguity as the 
text, but iii. 5, 25, 26 are quite clear); (iii) that the marked 
antithesis dmoxadvnrerat yap dpy) Gecod in ver. 18 compared with 
Sixaioovvn “yap Seod dmoxadvmrera in ver. 17 requires that the gen. 
cod shall be taken in the same sense in both places. These are 
arguments too strong to be resisted. 

(2) But at the same time those which go to prove that dcx. Gcod is 
a gift of righteousness bestowed upon man are hardly less con- 
vincing. (i) The righteousness in question is described as being 
revealed é« micrews eis siorw; and in the parallel passage iii. 22 it is 
qualified as din. Geov Sua miatews "Inaod Xpiorod eis mavtas Tovs morevore 
tas, where its relation to the human recipient is quite unmistak- 
able. (ii) This relation is further confirmed by the quotation from 
Habakkuk where the epithet dixavos is applied not to God but to 
man, Observe the logical connexion of the two clauses, dixacooivn 
yap Gcod dmoxadinrerat. .. nabos yéypa mraz, ‘O dé dixaios ex miorews 
(nocra, (iii) Lastly, in the parallel Phil. iii. g the thought of the 
Apastle is made quite explicit: ph Exov epyy Sixatoovyny rip ék vdpov, 
GAd4 tHy Sus migtews Xprorod, Thy €« Ceod Sixacocvwny émi rH wiote. The 
insertion of the preposition ee transfers the righteousness from 
God to man, or we may say traces the process of extension by 
which it passes from its source to its object. 

For (3) the very cogency of the arguments on both sides is 
enough to show that the two views which we have set over against 
each other are not mutually exclusive but rather inclusive. The 
righteousness of which the Apostle is speaking not only proceeds 
from God but 7s the righteousness of God Himself: it is this, how- 
ever, not as inherent in the Divine Essence but as going forth and 
embracing the personalities of men. It is righteousness active and 
energizing; the righteousness of the Divine Will as it were pro- 
jected and enclosing and gathering into itself human wills. St. Paul 
fixes this sense upon it in another of the great key-verses of the 
Epistle, ch. iii. 26 els 6 etvar adrdv Sixatoy kai Sixaoivra rov ek riorews 
"Incov. The second half of this clause is in no way opposed to the 
first, but follows from it by natural and inevitable sequence: God 
attributes righteousness to the believer because He is Himself 
righteous. The whole scheme of things by which He gathers to 
Himself a righteous people is the direct and spontaneous expression 
of His own inherent righteousness : a necessity of His own Nature 
impels Him to make them like Himself. The story how He has 
done so is the burden of the ‘Gospel.’ For a fuller development 
of the idea contained in ‘ the righteousness of God’ see below. 
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a miotews, This root-conception with St. Paul means in the 
first instance simply the acceptance of Jesus of Nazareth as Messiah 
and Son of God ; the affirmation of that primitive Christian Creed 
which we have already had sketched in wv. 3, 4. It is the ‘ Yes’ of 
the soul when the central proposition of Christianity is presented to 
it. We hardly need more than this one fact, thus barely stated, to 
explain why it was that St. Paul attached such immense importance 
to it. It is so characteristic of his habits of mind to go to the root 
of things, that we cannot be surprised at his taking for the centre of 
his system a principle which is only less prominent in other writers 
because they are content, if we may say so, to take their section of 
doctrine lower down the line and to rest in secondary causes instead 
of tracing them up to primary. Two influences in particular seem 
to have impelled the eager mind of St. Paul to his more penetrative 
view. One was his own experience. He dated all his own spiri- 
tual triumphs from the single moment of his vision on the road to 
Damascus. Not that they were all actually won there, but they 
were all potentially won. That was the moment at which he was 
as a brand plucked from the burning: anything else that came to 
him later followed in due sequence as the direct and inevitable out- 
come of the change that was then wrought in him. It was then 
that there flashed upon him the conviction that Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom he had persecuted as a pretender and blasphemer, was really 
exalted to the right hand of God, and really charged with infinite 
gifts and blessings for men. The conviction then decisively won 
sank into his soul, and became the master-key which he applied to 
the solution of all problems and all struggles ever afterwards. 

But St. Paul was a Jew, an ardent Jew, a Pharisee, who had 
spent his whole life before his conversion in the study of the Old 
Testament. And it was therefore natural to him, as soon as he 
began to reflect on this experience of his that he should go back to 
his Bible, and seek there for the interpretation of it, When he 
did so two passages seemed to him to stand out above all others. 
The words siotis, muorevo are not very common in the LXX, but 
they occurred in connexion with two events which were as much 
turning-points in the history of Israel as the embracing of Chris- 
tianity had been a turning-point for himself. The Jews were in 
the habit of speculating about Abraham’s faith, which was his 
response to the promise made to him. The leading text which 
dealt with this was Gen. xv. 6: and there it was distinctly laid 
down that this faith of Abraham’s had consequences beyond itself: 
another primary term was connected with it: ‘Abraham believed 
God and it (his belief) was reckoned unto him for righteousness.’ 
Again just before the beginning of the great Chaldaean or Baby- 
lonian invasion, which was to take away their ‘ place and nation’ 
from the Jews but which was at the same time to purify them in 
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the furnace of affliction, the Prophet Habakkuk had announced that 
one,class of persons should be exempted on the ground of this 
very quality, ‘faith’ ‘The just or righteous man shall live by 
faith.” Here once more faith was brought into direct connexion 
with righteousness, When therefore St. Paul began to interrogate 
his own experience and to ask why it was that since his conversion, 
i.e. since his acceptance of Jesus as Messiah and Lord, it had 
become so much easier for him to do right than it had been before : 
and when he also brought into the account the conclusion, to which 
the same conversion had led him, as to the significance of the Life 
and Death of Jesus for the whole Church or body of believers ; what 
could lie nearer at hand than that he should associate faith and 
righteousness together, and associate them in the way of referring 
all that made the condition of righteousness so much more possible 
under Christianity than it had been under Judaism, objectively to 
the work of the Messiah, and subjectively to the appropriation of 
that work by the believer in the assent which he gave to the one 
proposition which expressed its value ? 

It will be seen that there is more than one element in this con- 
ception which has to be kept distinct. As we advance further in 
the Epistle, and more particularly when we come to the great 
passage iii. 21-26, we shall become aware that St. Paul attached to 
the Death of Christ what we may call a sacrificial efficacy. He 
regarded it as summing up under the New Covenant all the func- 
tions that the Mosaic Sacrifices had discharged under the Old. As 
they had the effect, as far as anything outward could have the 
effect, of placing the worshipper in a position of fitness for ap- 
proach to God ; so once for all the sacrifice of Christ had placed 
the Christian worshipper in this position. That was a fact objec- 
tive and external to himself of which the Christian had the benefit 
simply by being a Christian; in other words by the sole act of 
faith. If besides this he also found by experience that in following 
with his eye in loyal obedience (like the author of Ps. cxxili) his 
Master Christ the restraint of selfishness and passion became far 
easier for him than it had been, that was indeed a different matter ; 
but that too was ultimately referable to the same cause; it too 
dated from the same moment, the moment of the acceptance of 
Christ. And although in this case more might be said to be done 
by the man himself, yet even there Christ was the true source of 
strength and inspiraticn ; and the more reliance was placed on this 
strength and inspiration the more effective it became; so much so 
that St. Paul glories in his infirmities because they threw him back 
upon Christ, so that when he was weak, then he became strong. 

On this side the influence of Christ upon the Christian life was 
a continuous influence extending as long as life itself. But even 
here the critical moment was the first, because it established the 
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relation. It was like magnetism which begins to act as soon as 
the connexion is complete. Accordingly we find that stress is 
constantly laid upon this first moment—the moment of being 
‘baptized into Christ’ or ‘ putting on Christ,’ although it is by no 
means implied that the relation ceases where it began, and on the 
contrary it is rather a relation which should go on strengthening. 
Here too the beginning is an act of faith, but the kind of faith 
which proceeds ék miorews ds wiotw. We shall have the process 
described more fully when we come to chapters vi-viii. 

a miotews eis wiotw. The analogy of Ps, Ixxxiii. 8 (Ixxxiv. 7) 
dx Suvdpews eis Sivayu, and of 2 Cor. il. 16 é Gavdrou eis Advaroy ..- 
éx Cons els Conv, seems to show that this phrase should be taken as 
widely as possible. It is a mistake to limit it either to the deepen- 
ing of faith in the individual or to its spread in the world at large 
(ex fide predicantium in fidem credentium Sedulius): both are 
included: the phrase means ‘starting from a smaller quantity of 
faith to produce a larger quantity,’ at once intensively and ex- 
tensively, in the individual and in society. 

& Sixaros ex mictews. Some take the whole of this phrase 
together. ‘The man whose righteousness is based on faith,’ as if 
the contrast (not expressed but implied) were between the man 
whose righteousness is based on faith and one whose righteousness 
is based on works. It is true that this is quite in harmony with 
St. Paul’s teaching as expressed more fully in Rom, iii. 22, 25; 
Gal. ii. 16: but it was certainly not the meaning of Habakkuk, 
and if St. Paul had intended to emphasize the point here it lay 
very near at hand to write 6 5é éx miorews dixaws, and so remove all 
ambiguity. It is merely a question of emphasis, because in the 
ordinary way of taking the verse it is implied that the ruling 
motive of the man, the motive which gives value to his righteous- 
ness and gains for him the Divine protection, is his faith. 


A few authorities (C*, Vulg. codd. non opt. Harcl., Orig.-lat. Hieron.) 
insert pov (6 58 Six. pou ée tictews, or 5 58 dix. én wioTews pou (joera) from 
the LXX. Marcion, as we should expect, seems to have omitted not only 
mpatoy but the quotation from Habakkuk; this would naturally follow 
from his antipathy to everything Jewish, though he was not quite consistent 
in cutting out all quotations from the O. T. He retains the same quotation 
(not, however, as a quotation) in Gal. iii. 4, the context of which he is able 
to turn against the Jews. For the best examination of Marcion’s text see 
Zahn, Gesch. d. Neutest. Kanons, ii. 515 ff. 


The word dixatos and its cognates. 


Blkatos, Sucavectvy. In considering the meaning and application of these 
terms it is important to place ourselves at the right point of view—at the 
port of view, that is, of St. Paul himself, a Jew of the Jews, and not either 

reek or mediaeval or modern. Two main facts have to be borne in mind 
in regard to the history of the words dixatos and dueatootvvyn. The first is that 
although there was a sense in which the Greek words covered the whole 
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range of right action (Zth. Nic. V. i. 15 Suacocdvn = tedeia dperh with the 
single qualification that it is mpos €repov, the duty to one’s neighbour *), yet 
in practice it was far more commonly used in the narrower sense of Justice 
(distributive or corrective zbéd. a ff.). The Platonic designation of d:caoodvn 
as one of the four cardinal virtues (Wisdom, Temperance, and Courage or 
Fortitude, being the others) had a decisive and lasting influence on the whole 
subsequent history of the word in the usage of Greek philosophy, and of all 
those moral systems which have their roots in that fertile soil. In giving 
a more limited scope to the word Plato was only following the genius of his 
people. The real standard of Greek morals was rather rd xaAdv—that which 
was morally noble, impressive, admirable—than 7d Sixaov. And if there 
was this tendency to throw the larger sense of d.a:ovvn into the background 
in Greek morals, that tendency was still more intensified when the scene was 
changed from Greece to Rome. The Latin language had no equivalent at 
all for the wider meaning of dtacoovyn. It had to fall back upon justitia, 
which in Christian circles indeed could not help being affected by the domi- 
nant use in the Bible, but which could never wholly throw off the limiting 
conditions of its origin. This is the second fact of great and outstanding 
significance. We have to remember that the Middle Ages derived one half of 
its list of virtues through Cicero, from the Stoics and Plato, and that the four 
Pagan virtues were still further thrown into the shade by the Christian triad. 

Happily for ourselves we have in English two distinct words for the two 
distinct conceptions, ‘justice’ and ‘righteousness.’ And so especially from 
the time of the translation of the Bible into the vernacular, the conception 
‘righteousness’ has gone far to recover its central importance. The same 
may perhaps be said of the Teutonic nations generally, through the strength 
of the Biblical influence, though the German branch has but the single word 
Gerechtigheit to express the two ideas. With them it is probably true 
that the wider sense takes precedence of the narrower. But at the time 
when St. Paul wrote the Jew stood alone in maintaining the larger sense of 
the word full and undiminished. 

It is a subordinate question what was the origin of the fundamental idea. 
A recent writer (Smend, Altiest. Religionsgesch. p. 410 ff.) puts forward the 
view that this was the ‘ being in the right,’ as a party to a suit in a court of 
law. It may well be true that as din meant in the first instance ‘usage,’ 
and then came to mean ‘right’ because usage was the earliest standard of 
right, in like manner the larger idea of ‘righteousness’ may have grown 
up out of the practice of primitive justice. It may have been first applied 
to the litigant who was adjudged to be ‘in the right,’ and to the judge, who 
awarded ‘the right’ carefully and impartially. 

This is matter, more or less, of speculation. In any case the Jew of 
St. Paul’s day, whatever his faults, assigned no inadequate place to 
Righteousness. It was with him really the highest moral ideal, the principle 
of all action, the goal of all effort. 

If the Jew had a fault it was not that righteousness occupied an inadequate 
place in his thoughts; it was rather that he went a wrong way to attain to 
it. "Iopahd 8% didxow vépor Sxouootyns els vdpov ove EpOace, is St. Paul’s 
mournful verdict (Rom. ix. 31). For a Jew the whole sphere of righteousness 
was taken up by the Mosaic Law. His one idea of righteousness was that 
of conformity to this Law. Righteousness was for him essentially obedience 
to the law. No doubt it was this in the first instance out of regard to the 
law as the expreased Will of God. But the danger ‘ay in resting too much 
in the code as a code and losing sight of the personal Will of a holy and 
good God behind it. The Jew made this mistake; and the consequence was 
that his view of obedience to the law became formal and mechanical. It is 
impossible for an impartial mind not to be deeply touched by the spectacle 
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of the religious leaders of a nation devoting themselves with so much earnest- 
ness and zeal to the study of a law which they believed to come, and which 
in a certain sense and measure really did come, from God, and yet failing so 
disastrously as their best friends allow that they did fail in grasping the 
law’s true spirit. No one felt more keenly than St. Paul himself the full 

athos of the situation. His heart bleeds for them (Rom. ix. 2); he cannot 
withhold his testimony to their zeal, though unhappily it is not a zeal 
according to knowledge (Rom. x. 2). 

Hence it was that all this mass—we must allow of honest though ill- 
directed effort—needed reforming. The more radical the reformation the 
better. There came One Who laid His finger upon the weak place and 
pointed ont the remedy—at first as it would seem only in words in which the 
Scripture-loving Rabbis had been before Him: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind... 
and... Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Matt. xxii. 37, 39 Il), 
and then more searchingly and with greater fulness of illustration and 
application, ‘There is nothing from without the man that going into him 
can defile him: but the things which proceed out of the man are those that 
defile the man’ (Mark vii. 15 ||); and then yet again more searchingly still, 
‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden... Take My yoke 
upon you and learn of Me... For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light’ 
(Matt. xi. 28-30). 

So the Master; and then came the disciple. And he too seized the heart 
of the secret. He too saw what the Master had refrained from putting with 
a degree of emphasis which might have been misunderstood (at least the 
majority of His reporters might leave the impression that this had been the 
case, though one, the Fourth Evangelist, makes Him speak more plainly). 
The later disciple saw that, if there was to be a real reformation, the first 
thing to be done was te give it a personal ground, to base it on a personal 
relationship. And therefore he lays down that the righteousness of the 
Christian is to be a ‘righteousness of faith. Enough will have been said in 
the next note and in those on é« micrews and dixatoovvn @cov as to the 
nature of this righteousness. It is sharply contrasted with the Jewish con- 
ception of righteousness as obedience to law, and of course goes far deeper 
than any Pagan conception as to the motive of righteousness. The specially 
Pauline feature in the conception expressed in this passage is that the 
‘declaration of righteousness’ on the part of God, the Divine verdict of 
acquittal, runs 2” advance of the actual practice of righteousness, and comes 
forth at once on the sincere embracing of Christianity. 

Sucarodv, SixarotcGa, The verb dicarofvy means properly ‘to pronounce 
righteous.’ It has relation to a verdict pronounced by a judge. In so far as 
the person ‘ pronounced righteous’ is not really righteous it has the sense of 
‘amnesty’ or ‘forgiveness.’ But it cannot mean to ‘make righteous.’ 
There may be other influences which go to make a person righteous, but 
they are not contained, or even hinted at, in the word diaovv. That word 
means ‘to declare righteous,’ ‘ to treat as righteous’; it may even mean ‘to 
prove righteous’; but whether the person so declared, treated as, or proved 
to be righteous is really so, the word itself neither affirms nor denies. 

This rather sweeping proposition is made good by the following con- 
siderations :— 

(i) By the nature of verbs in -da: comp. S¢. Comm. on 1 Cor. vi. 11 
‘How can @:xaovv possibly signify “to make righteous?” Verbs indeed of 
this ending from adjectives of phkyszcal meaning may have this use. e.g. 
Tupdrodr, ‘to make blind.” But when such words are derived from adjectives 
of moral meaning, as af.ovv, dorovv, diarovy, they do by usage and must 
from the nature of things signify to deem, to account, to prove, or to treas 
as worthy, holy, righteous.’ 
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(ii) By the regular use of the word. Godet (p. 199) makes a bold 
Pan gan which he is hardly likely to have verified, but yet which is probably 
right, that there is no example in the whole of classical literature where the 
word =‘ to make righteous.’ The word however is not of frequent occurrence. 

(iii) From the constant usage of the LXX (O. T. and Apocr.), where the 
word occurs some forty-five times, always or almost always with the forensic 
or judicial sense. 

In the great majority of cases this sense is unmistakable. The nearest 
approach to an exception is Ps. Ixxiii [Ixxii] 13 dpa pataiws édicaiwoa TH 
«apSiav yov, where, however, the word seems to = ‘ pronounced righteous,’ in 
other words, ‘I called my conscience clear.’ In Jer. iii. 11; Ezek. xvi. 51, 
52 due. = ‘prove righteous.’ 

(iv) From a like usage in the Pseudepigraphic Books: e.g. Ps. Sol. ii. 16; 
iii. 5; iv. 9; viii. 7, 27, 31; ix. 3 (in these passages the word is used con- 
sistently of ‘vindicating’ the character of God); justifico 4 Ezr. iv. 18; 
x. 16; xii. 7; 5 Ezr. ii. 20 (Z#bb. Apocr. ed. O. F. Fritzsche, p. 643)—all 
these passages are forensic; Apfoc. Baruch. (in Ceriani’s translation from 
the Syriac) xxi. 9, 11; xxiv. 1—where the word is applied to those who are 
‘declared innocent’ as opposed to ‘sinners.’ 

(v) From the no less predominant and unmistakable usage of the N. T.: 
Matt. xi. 19; xii. 37; Luke vii. 29, 35; x. 29; xvi..15; xviii. 14; Rom. ii. 
13; iii. 4; 1 Cor. iv. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 16—to quote only passages which are 
absolutely unambiguous. 

(vi) The meaning is brought out in full in ch. iv. 5 7G 52 pi epyaCopéry, 
morevovrt S¢ ént Tov SikaodvTa Tov doeBH, AoyiCeTary TioTes abTou els Suxaco- 
civnv. Here it is expressly stated that the person justified has nothing 
to show in the way of meritorious acts; his one asset (so to speak) is faith, 
and this faith is taken as an ‘ equivalent for righteousness.’ 

We content ourselves for the present with stating this result as a philo- 
logical fact. What further consequences it has, and how it fits into the 
teaching of St. Paul, will appear later: see the notes on dixa.ocdvn cod 
above and below. 

Sucatwpa. For the force of the termination -ya reference should be made 
to a note by the late T. S. Evans in Sf. Comm. on 1 Cor. v. 6, part of which 
is quoted in this commentary on Rom. iv. 2. Sixalwya is the definite con- 
crete expression of the act of d:caiwois: we might define it as ‘a declaration 
that a thing is dinacov, or that a person is Sixaios.” From the first use we get 
the common sense of ‘ ordinance,’ ‘statute,’ as in Luke i. 6; Rom. i. 32, ii. 
26, and practically viii. 4; from the second we get the more characteristically 
Pauline use in Rom. vy. 16,18. For the special shades of meaning in these 
passages see the notes upon them. 

Sixatwors. This word occurs only twice in this Epistle (iv. 25, v. 18), 
and not at all besides inthe N. T. Its place is taken by the verb dSicauovv, 
just as in the Gospel of St. John the verb morevey occurs no less than 
ninety-eight times, while the substantive mioris is entirely absent. In 
meaning Sixaiwors preserves the proper force of the termination -o1s: it 
denotes the ‘ process or act of pronouncing righteous,’ in the case of sinners, 
‘the act of acquittal.’ 


The Meaning of Faith in the New Testament and in 
some Fewish Writings. 


The word mio7s has two leading senses, (1) fidelity and (2) belief. The 
second sense, as we have said, has its more exact significance determined by 
its object: it may mean, (i) belief in God; (ii) belief in the promises of 
God ; (iii) belief in Christ; (iv) belief in some particular utterance, claim, ot 
promise of God or Christ, 
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The last of these senses is the one most common in the Synoptic Gospels. 
‘Faith’ is there usually ‘belief in the miracle-working power of Christ or of 
God through Christ.’ It is (a) the response of the applicant for relief— 
whether for himself or another—to the offer expressed or implied of that 
relief by means of miracles (Mark v. 34]; x. 52|I). The effect of the 
miracle is usually proportioned to the strength of this response (Matt. ix. 29 
ward Thy mio bya yevnOnrw byiv: for degrees of faith see Matt. viii. 10, 
26; Luke xvii. 5, &c.). In Acts iii. 16 the faith which has just before been 
described as ‘faith in the Name’ (of Christ) is spoken of as ‘faith brought 
into being by Christ’ (4 riozts 4 5¢ avrod). Faith is also (8) the confidence 
of the disciple that he can exercise the like miracle-working power when ex- 
pressly conferred upon him (Mark xi. 22-24 ||). This kind of faith our Lord 
in one place calls ‘faith in God’ (Mark xi. 22). There is one instance of 
‘faith’ used in a more general sense. When the Son of Man asks whether 
when He comes He shall find faith on the earth (Luke xviii. 8) He means 
‘faith in Himself.’ 

Faith in the performance of miracles is a sense which naturally passes 
over into the Acts (Actsiii. 16; xiv.9). We find in that book also ‘ the faith’ 
(% miotis Acts vi. 7; xiii. 8; xiv. 22; xvi. 5; xxiv. 24), i.e. ‘the faith distinctive 
of Christians,’ belief that Jesus is the Son of God. ‘A door of faith’ (Acts 
xiv. 27) means ‘an opening for the spread of this belief.’ When tioms is 
used as an attribute of individuals (wAnpys tiorews Acts vi. 5 of Stephen; xi. 
24 of Barnabas) it has the Pauline sense of the enthusiasm and force of 
character which come from this belief in Jesus. 

In the Epistle of St. James wiozs is twice applied to prayer (Jas. i. 6; v. 
15), where it means the faith that God will grant what is prayed for. Twice 
it means ‘Christian faith’ (Jas. i. 3; ii. 1). In the controversial passage, 
Jas. ii. 14-26, where Faith is contrasted with Works, the faith intended is 
‘faith in God.’ One example of it is the ‘belief that God is One’ (Jas. ii. 
19); another is the trust in God which led Abraham to sacrifice Isaac (Jas. ii. 
21), and to believe in the promise of his birth (Jas. ii. 23). Faith with 
St. James is more often the faith which is common to Jew and Christian ; 
even where it is Christian faith, it stops short of the Christian enthusiasm. 

In St. Jude, whose Epistle must on that account be placed late in the 
Apostolic age, faith has got the concrete sense of a ‘body of belief’—not 
necessarily a large or complete body, but, as we should say, ‘the essentials 
of Christianity.” As the particular point agazmst which the saints are to 
contend is the denial of Christ, so the faith for which they are to contend 
would be the (full) confession of Christ (Jude 3 f., 20). 

In the two Epistles of St. Peter faith is always Christian faith (1 Pet. i. 5, 

-9; ii.6; a Pet. i. 1, 5), and usually faith as the foundation of character. 

hen St. Peter speaks of Christians as ‘guarded through faith unto salva- 

tion’ (1 Pet. i. 5) his use approaches that of St. Paul; faith is treated as the 
‘one thing needful.’ 

St. John, as we have seen, very rarely uses the word mioms (1 Jo. v. 4), 
though he makes up by his fondness for morevo. With him too faith is 
a very fundamental thing; it is the ‘victory which overcometh the world.’ 
It is defined to be the belief ‘that Jesus is the Son of God’ (1 Jo. v. 5) 
Compared with St. Paul’s conception we may say that faith with St. John is 
rather contemplative and philosophic, where with St. Paul it is active and 
enthusiastic. In the Apocalypse faith comes nearer to fidelity; it is belief 
steadfastly held (Rev. ii. 13, 19; xiii. 10; xiv. 12; cf. also mords i. 5; ii, 
Io, &c.). 

The distinctive use of ‘faith’ in the Epistle to the Hebrews is for faith in 
the fulfilment of God’s promises, a firm belief of that which is still future and 
unseen (éAm (opera imdaranis, mpayparov éheyxos od BAeropevwv Heb. xi. 1). 
This use not only runs through ch. xi, but is predominant in all the places 
where the word occurs (Heb. iv, a; vi. i; x. 22f.; xii. 2; xiii. 7): it is not 
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found in St. Paul of promises the fulfilment of which is still future (for this 
he prefers éAmis : cf. Rom. viii, 25 ef 58 8 ob BAémopey éAmiCoper, 5: tmopovis 
drexSexéuc0a). St. Paul does however use ‘ faith’ for the confidence of O.T. 
saints in the fulfilment of particular promises made to them (so of Abraham 
in Rom. iv). 

Going outside the N. T. it is natural that the use of ‘faith’ should be 
neither so high nor so definite. Still the word is found, and frequently 
enough to show that the idea ‘ was in the air’ and waiting only for an object 
worthy of it. ‘Faith’ enters rather largely into the eschatological teaching 
respecting the Messianic time. Here it appears to have the sense of ‘ fidelity 
to the O. T. religion.’ In the Psalms of Solomon it is characteristic of the 
Messiah Himself: Ps. Sol. xvii. 45 moyualvev 7d roiumoy Kupiov éy miore nat 
diwacoctvp. In the other Books it is characteristic of His subjects. Thus 
4 Ezr. vi. 28 florebit autem fides et vincetur corruptela; vii. 34 veritas stabit 
et fides convalescet ; 44 (114) soluta est intemperantia, abscissa est incredu- 
litas (=amoria). In Apoc. Baruch, and Assump. Moys. the word has this 
sense, but not quite in the same connexion: Afoc. Bar. liv. 5 revelas ab- 
scondita immaculatis guiin fide subiecerunt se tibi et legt tuae; 21 glori- 
ficabis fideles tuxta fidem eorum ; lix. 2 tncredulis tormentum ignis reser- 
vatum ; Ass, Moys. iv. 8 duae autem tribus permanebunt in praeposita fide, 
In Afoc. Bar lvii. 2 we have it in the sense of faith in the prophecy of com- 
ing judgement: fides tudicit futur? tunc gignebatur. Several times, in oppo- 
sition to the use in St. Paul, we find ofera et fides combined, still in con- 
nexion with the ‘ last things’ but retrospectively with reference to the life on 
earth. So 4 Ezraix. 7, 8 ef ertt, omnis qui salvus factus fuerit et qui po- 
terit effugere per opera sua vel per fidem in qua credidit, 1s relinguetur de 
praedictis periculis et videbit salutare meum in terra mea et in finibus 
mieis + xiii. 23 ipse custodibit qui in periculo inciderint, hi sunt qui habent 
opera et fidem ad Fortissimum, We might well believe that both these pas- 
sages were suggested, though perhaps somewhat remotely, by the verse of 
Habakkuk which St. Paul quotes. The same may be said of 5 Ezr. xv. 3, 
4 nec turbent te incredulitates dicentium, quoniam omnis incredulus tn in- 
credulitate sua morietur (Libb, Apocr. p. 645, ed. O. F. Fritzsche). 

Among all these various usages, in acacia Books as well as Extra- 
canonical, the usage of St. Paul stands out markedly. It forms a climax to 
them all with the single exception of St. John. There is hardly one of the 
ordinary uses which is not represented in the Pauline Epistles. To confine 
ourselves to Ep. to Romans; we have the word (i) clearly used in the sense 
of ‘fidelity’ or ‘faithfulness’ (the faithfulness of God in performing His 
promises), Rom. iii. 3; also (ii) in the sense of a faith which is practically 
that of the miracle-worker, faith as the foundation for the exercise of spiritual 
gifts, Rom. xii. 3,6. We have it (iii) for a faith like that of Abraham in 
the fulfilment of the promises of which he was the chosen recipient, Rom. iv. 
passim. The faith of Abraham however becomes something more than 
a particular attitude in regard to particular promises; it is (iv) a standing 
attitude, deliberate faith in God, the key-note of his character; in ch, iv. the 
last sense is constantly gliding into this. A faith like Abraham’s is typical of 
the Christian’s faith, which has however both a lower sense and a higher: 
sometimes (v) it is in a general sense the acceptance of Christianity, Rom. i, 
5; x. 8,17; xvi. 26; but it is also (vi) that specially strong and confident 
acceptance, that firm planting of the character upon the service of Christ, 
which enables a man to disregard small scruples, Rom. xiv. 1, 22 f.5 cf. i. 
17. The centre and mainspring of this higher form of faith is (vii) defined 
more exactly as ‘faith in Jesus Christ,’ Rom. iii. 22 q. v., 26. This is the 
crowning and characteristic sense with St. Paul; and it is really this which 
he has in view wherever he ascribes to faith the decisive significance which 
he does ascribe to it, even though the object is not expressed (as in i. 17 ; iit, 
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37 ff.; v. 1,2). We have seen that it is not merely assent or adhesion but 
enthusiastic adhesion, personal adhesion; the highest and most effective 
motive-power of which human character is capable. It is well to remember 
that St. Paul has all these meanings before him; and he glances from one to 
another as the hand of a violin-player runs over the strings of his violin, 


| The Righteousness of God. 


The idea of the righteousness of God, imposing as it is in the 
development given to it in this Epistle, is by no means essentially 
a new one. It is one of those fundamental Biblical ideas which 
run through both Testaments alike and appear in a great variety of 
application. The Hebrew prophets were as far as possible from 
conceiving of the Godhead as a metaphysical abstraction. The 
I AM THAT I AM of the Book of Exodus is very different from 
the gvras év, the Pure Being, without attributes because removed 
from all contact with matter, of the Platonizing philosophers. The 
essential properties of Righteousness and Holiness which charac- 
terized the Lord of all spirits contained within themselves the 
springs of an infinite expansiveness. Having brought into existence 
a Being endowed with the faculty of choice and capable of right 
and wrong action they could not rest until they had imparted to 
that Being something of themselves. The Prophets and Psalmists 
of the Old Testament seized on this idea and gave it grand and 
far-reaching expression. We are apt not to realize until we come 
to look to what an extent the leading terms in this main pro- 
position of the Epistle had been already combined in the Old 
Testament. Reference has been made to the triple combination of 
‘righteousness,’ ‘salvation’ and ‘revelation’ in Ps. xcviii. [xcvii.] 2: 
similarly Is. lvi. 1 ‘ My salvation is near to come, and My righteous- 
ness to be revealed.’ The double combination of ‘righteousness’ 
and ‘salvation’ is more common, In Ps. xxiv. [xxiii] g it is 
slightly obscured in the LXX: ‘He shall receive a blessing from 
the Lord and righteousness (édenpootvqr) from the God of his 
salvation (mapa Ocod awrjpos avrov). In the Second Part of Isaiah 
it occurs frequently: Is. xlv. 21-25 ‘ There is no God beside Me; 
a just God and a Saviour (dékaws xat corfp). Look unto Me and 
be ye saved .. .the word is gone forth from My mouth in righteous- 
ness and shall not return (or righteousness is gone forth from My 
mouth, a word which shall not return R. V. marg.)... Only in 
the Lord shall one say unto Me is righteousness and strength. ... 
In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justified (dné Kupfov 
BixaroOncovra), and shall glory’: Is, xlvi. 13 ‘I bring near My 
righteousness; it shall not be far off, and My salvation shall not 
tarry: and I will place salvation in Zion for Israel My glory’: Is, 
li, §, 6 ‘My righteousness is near, My salvation is gone forth... 
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My salvation shall be for ever, and My righteousness shall not be 
abolished,’ 

In all these passages the righteousness of God is conceived as 
‘going forth, as projected from the Divine essence and realizing 
itself among men. In Is. liv. 17 it is expressly said, ‘ Their 
righteousness [which] is of Me’; and in Is. xlv. 25 the process is 
described as one of justification (‘in the Lord shall all the seed of 
Israel be justified’: see above). In close attendance on the 
righteousness of God is His salvation; where the one is the other 
immediately follows. 

These passages seem to have made a deep impression upon 
St. Paul. To him too it seems a necessity that the righteousness 
of God should be not only inherent but energizing, that it should 
impress and diffuse itself as an active force in the world. 

According to St. Paul the manifestation of the Divine righteous- 
ness takes a number of different forms. Four of these may be 
specified. (x) It is seen in the fidelity with which God fulfils His 
promises (Rom. iii. 3, 4). (2) It is seen in the punishment 
which God metes out upon sin, especially the great final punish- 
ment, the jpépa dpyis Kal droKahiypews Sicacoxpioias rod Gcod (Rom. 
ii, 5). Wrath is only the reaction of the Divine righteousness 
when it comes into collision with sin. (3) There is one signal mani- 
festation of righteousness, the nature of which it is difficult for us 
wholly to grasp, in the Death of Christ. We are going further 
than we have warrant for if we set the Love of God in opposition 
to His Justice; but we have the express warrant of Rom. iii. 25, 26 
for regarding the Death on Calvary as a culminating exhibition of 
the Divine righteousness, an exhibition which in some mysterious 
way explains and justifies the apparent slumbering of Divine re- 
sentment against sin. The inadequate punishment hitherto in- 
flicted upon sin, the long reprieve which had been allowed man- 
kind to induce them to repent, all looked forward as it were to that 
culminating event. Without it they could not have been; but the 
shadow of it was cast before, and the prospect of it made them 
possible. (4) There is a further link of connexion between what is 
said as to the Death of Christ on Calvary and the leading pro- 
position laid down in these verses (i. 16, 17) as to a righteousness 
of God apprehended by faith, The Death of Christ is of the 
nature of a sacrifice (év r@ adrod aiyars) and acts as an iaorhpioy 
(iii. 25 q. v.) by virtue of which the Righteousness of God which 
reaches its culminating expression in it becomes capable of wide 
diffusion amongst men. This is the great ‘going forth’ of the 
Divine Righteousness, and it embraces in its scope all believers. 
The essence of it, however, is—at least at first, whatever it may be 
ultimately—that it consists not in making men actually righteous 
but in ‘ justifying ’ or treating them as if they were righteous. 
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Here we reach a fundamental conception with St. Paul, and one 
which dominates all this part of the Epistle to the Romans, so that 
it may be well to dwell upon it in some detail. 

We have seen that a process of transference or conversion 
takes place ; that the righteousness of which St. Paul speaks, though 
it issues forth from God, ends in a state or condition of man. How 
could this be? The name which St. Paul gives to the process 
is diKalwors (iv. 25, v. 18). More often he uses in respect to 
it the verb dixaotcda (iii, 24, 28, v. 1, 9, viii. 30, 33). The full 
phrase is dixaodcOa éx miorews: which means that the believer, by 
virtue of his faith, is ‘accounted or treated as if he were righteous’ 
in the sight of God. More even than this: the person so ‘ac- 
counted righteous’ may be, and indeed is assumed to be, not 
actually righteous, but does (Rom. iv. 5), an offender against 
God. 

There is something sufficiently startling in this. The Christian 
life is made to have its beginning in a fiction. No wonder that 
the fact is questioned, and that another sense is given to the words 
—that dixaotc6a is taken to imply not the attribution of righteous- 
ness in idea but an imparting of actual righteousness. The facts 
of language, however, are inexorable: we have seen that Sixa.oy, 
dixatotcGa have the first sense and not the second; that they are 
rightly said to be ‘forensic’; that they have reference to a judicial 
verdict, and to nothing beyond. To this conclusion we feel bound 
to adhere, even though it should follow that the state described 
is (if we are pressed) a fiction, that God is regarded as dealing 
with men rather by the ideal standard of what they may be than by 
the actual standard of what they are. What this means is that 
when a man makes a great change such as that which the first 
Christians made when they embraced Christianity, he is allowed 
to start on his career with a clean record; his sin-stained past 
is not reckoned against him. The change is the great thing; it 
is that at which God looks. As with the Prodigal Son in the 
parable the breakdown of his pride and rebellion in the one cry, 
‘Father, I have sinned’ is enough. The father does not wait 
to be gracious. He does not put him upon a long term of 
probation, but reinstates him at once in the full privilege of 
sonship. The justifying verdict is nothing more than the ‘best 
robe’ and the ‘ring’ and the ‘fatted calf’ of the parable (Luke 
xv. 22 f.). 

When the process of Justification is thus reduced to its simplest 
elements we see that there is after all nothing so very strange 
about it. It is simply Forgiveness, Free Forgiveness. The Parable 
of the Prodigal Son is a picture of it which is complete on two 
of its sides, as an expression of the attitude of mind required in 
the sinner, and of the reception accorded to him by God. To 
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insist that it must also be complete in a negative sense, and that 
it €xcludes any further conditions of acceptance, because no such 
conditions are mentioned, is to forget the nature of a parable. 
It would be as reasonable to argue that the father would be 
indifferent to the future conduct of the son whom he has recovered 
because the curtain falls upon the scene of his recovery and is 
not again lifted. By pressing the argument from silence in this 
way we should only make the Gospels inconsistent with them- 
selves, because elsewhere they too (as we shall see) speak of 
further conditions besides the attitude and temper of the sinner. 

We see then that at bottom and when we come to the essence of 
things the teaching of the Gospels is not really different from the 
teaching of St. Paul. It may be said that the one is tenderly and 
pathetically human where the other is a system of Jewish Scho- 
lasticism. But even if we allow the name it is an encouragement 
to us to seek for the simpler meaning ofmuch that we may be 
inclined to call ‘scholastic.’ And we may also by a little inspection 
discover that in following out lines of thought which might come 
under this description St. Paul is really taking up the threads of 
grand and far-reaching ideas which had fallen from the Prophets 
of Israel and had never yet been carried forwards to their legitimate 
issues. The Son of Man goes straight, as none other, to the 
heart of our common humanity; but that does not exclude the 
right of philosophizing or theologizing on the facts of religion, and 
that is surely not a valueless theology which has such facts as its 
foundation. ; 

What has been thus far urged may serve to mitigate the apparent 
strangeness of St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification. But there is 
much more to be said when we come to take that doctrine with 
its context and to put it in its proper place in relation to the whole 
system. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the doctrine belongs 
strictly speaking only to the beginning of the Christian’s career. 
It marks the initial stage, the entrance upon the way of life. It 
was pointed out a moment ago that in the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son the curtain drops at the readmission of the prodigal to his 
home. We have no further glimpse of his home life. To isolate 
the doctrine of Justification is to drop the curtain at the same 
place, as if the justified believer had no after-career to be re- 
corded, 

But St. Paul does not so isolate it. He takes it up and follows. 
every step in that after-career till it ends in the final glory (obs 8¢ 
édikalwoe, Tovrous cai éddéace Vili. 30). We may say roughly that 
the first five chapters of the Epistle are concerned with the doctrine 
of Justification, in itself (i. 16—iii. 30), in its relation to leading 
features of the Old Covenant (iii. 31—iv. 25) and in the conse- 
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quences which flowed from it (v. 1-21). But with ch. vi another 
factor is introduced, the Mystical Union of the Christian with the 
Risen Christ. This subject is prosecuted through three chapters, 
vi-viii, which really cover (except perhaps the one section Vii. 
7-25)—and that with great fulness of detail—the whole career 
of the Christian subsequent to Justification. We shall speak of 
the teaching of those chapters when we come to them. 


It is no doubt an arguable question how far these later chapters 


can rightly be included under the same category as the earlier. 
Dr. Liddon for instance summarizes, their contents as ‘ Justification 
considered subjectively and in its effects upon life and conduct. 
Moral consequences of Justification. (A) The Life of Justification 
and sin (vi. 1-14). (B) The Life of Justification and the Mosaic 
Law (vi. 1g—vii. a8). (C) The Life of Justification and the work 
of the Holy Spirit (viii.)’ The question as to the legitimacy of 
this description hangs together with the question as to the meaning 
of the term Justification. If Justification=/ustitta infusa as well 
as imputata, then we need not dispute the bringing of chaps. vi-viii 
under that category. But we have given the reasons which compel 
us to dissent from this view. The older Protestant theologians dis- 
tinguished between Justification and Sanctification; and we think 
that they were right both im drawing this distinction and in 
referring chaps. vi-viii to the second head rather than to the first. 
On the whole St. Paul does keep the two subjects separate from 
each other; and it seems to us to conduce to clearness of thought 
to keep them separate. 

At the same time we quite admit that the point at issue is rather 
one of clearness of thought and convenience of thinking than 
anything more material. Although separate the two subjects run 
up into each other and are connected by real links. There is an 
organic unity in the Christian life. Its different parts and functions 
are no more really separable than the different parts and functions 
of the human body. And in this respect there is a true analogy 
between body and soul. When Dr. Liddon concludes his note 
(p. 18) by saying, ‘Justification and sanctification may be dis- 
tinguished by the student, as are the arterial and nervous systems 
in the human body; but in the living soul they are coincident and 
inseparable,’ we may cordially agree. The distinction between 
Justification and Sanctification or between the subjects of chaps. 
i. 16—v, and chaps. vi-viii is analogous to that between the arterial 
and nervous systems; it holds good as much and no more—no 
more, but as much. 

A further question may be raised which the advocates of the 
view we have just been discussing would certainly answer in the 
affirmative, viz. whether we might not regard the whole working 
out of the influences brought to bear upon the Christian in chaps. 


ene 
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vi-viii, as yet a fifth great expression of the Righteousness of God 
as energizing amongst men. We too think that it might be .so 
regarded. It stands quite on a like footing with other manifes- 
tations of that Righteousness. All that can be said to the con- 
trary is that St. Paul himself does not explicitly give it this 
name. 


THE UNIVERSAL NEED: FAILURE OF 
THE GENTILES. 


I.18-82. This revelation of Righteousness, issuing forth 
rom God and embracing man, has a dark background in 
that other revelation of Divine Wrath at the gross wicked- 
ness of men (ver. 18). 

There are three stages: (1) the knowledge of God which 
all might have from the character imprinted upon Creation 
(vv. 19-20) ; (2) the deliberate ignoring of this knowledge 
and idle speculation ending in idolatry (vv. 21-23); (3) the 
judicial surrender of those who provoke God by idolatry to 
every kind of moral degradation (vv. 24-32). 


* This message of mine is the one ray of hope for a doomed 
world. The only other revelation, which we can see all around 
us, is a revelation not of the Righteousness but of the Wrath 
of God breaking forth—or on the point of breaking forth—from 
heaven, like the lightning from a thundercloud, upon all the 
countless offences at once against morals and religion of which 
mankind are guilty. They stifle and suppress the Truth within 
them, while they go on still in their wrong-doing (ev ddu«.). It is 
not merely ignorance. All that may be known of God He has 
revealed in their hearts and consciences. * For since the world 
has been created His attributes, though invisible in themselves, 
are traced upon the fabric of the visible creation. I mean, His 
Power to which there is no beginning and those other attributes 
which we sum up under the common name of Divinity. 

So plain is all this as to make it impossible to escape the 
responsibility of ignoring it. ™ The guilt of men lay not in their 
ignorance; for they had a knowledge of God, But in spite of 
that knowledge, they did not pay the homage due to Him as 
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God: they gave Him no thanks; but they gave the rein to futile 
speculations; they lost all intelligence of truth, and their moral 
sense was obscured. ™ While they boasted of their wisdom, they 
were turned to folly. *In place of the majesty of the Eternal 
God, they worshipped some fictitious representation of weak and 
perishable man, of bird, of quadruped or reptile. 

* Such were the beginnings of idolatry. And as a punishment 
for it God gave them up to moral corruption, leaving them to 
follow their own depraved desires wherever they might lead, even 
to the polluting of their bodies by shameful intercourse. * Repro- 
bates, who could abandon the living and true God for a sham 
divinity, and render divine honours and ritual observance to the 
creature, neglecting the Creator (Blessed be His name for ever !). 

*® Because of this idolatry, 1 repeat, God gave them up to the 
vilest passions. Women behaved like monsters who had forgotten 
their sex. *’ And men, forsaking the natural use, wrought shame 
with their own kind, and received in their physical degradation 
a punishment such as they deserved. 

28 They refused to make God their study: and as they rejected 
Him, so He rejected them, giving them over to that abandoned 
mind which led them into acts disgraceful to them as men: 
*replete as they were with every species of wrong-doing; with 
active wickedness, with selfish greed, with thorough inward de- 
pravity : their hearts brimming over with envy, murderous thoughts, 
quarrelsomeness, treacherous deceit, rank ill-nature; backbiters, 
© slanderers; in open defiance of God, insolent in act, arrogant in 
thought, braggarts in word towards man; skilful plotters of evil, 
bad sons, *dull of moral apprehension, untrue to their word, 
void of natural duty and of humanity: ®’ Reprobates, who, knowing 
full well the righteous sentence by which God denounces death 
upon all who act thus, are not content with doing the things which 
He condemns themselves but abet and applaud those who practise 
them, 

18. There is general agreement as to the structure of this 
part of the Epistle. St. Paul has just stated what the Gospel 
is; he now goes on to show the necessity for such a Gospel. 
The world is lost without it. Following what was for a Jew 
the obvious division, proof is given of a complete break-down in 
regard to righteousness (i) em the part of the Gentiles, (ii) on the 
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part of the Jews. The summary conclusion of the whole section 
if 18—ili. 20 is given in the two verses iii. 19, 20: it is that the 
whole world, Gentile and Jew alike, stands guilty before God. 
Thus the way is prepared for a further statement of the means of 
removing that state of guilt offered in the Gospel. 


Marcion retained ver. 18, omitting @cod, perhaps through some accident 
on his own part or in the MS. which he copied (Zahn, wz sup. p. 516; the 
rather important cursive 47 has the same omission). Theest of the chapter 
with ii, 1 he seems to have excised. He may have been jealous of this 
trenchant attack upon the Gentiles. 


"Awoxadtnrerat, How is this revelation made? Is the reference 
to the Final Judgement, or to the actual condition, as St. Paul 
saw it, of the heathen world? Probably not to either exclusively, 
but to both in close combination. The condition of the world 
seems to the Apostle ripe for judgement; he sees around him 
on all hands signs of the approaching end. In the latter half 
of this chapter St. Paul lays stress on these signs: he develops 
the droxadvwrerai, present. In the first half of the next chapter 
he brings out the final doom to which the signs are pointing. 
Observe the links which connect the two sections: dmoxadbmrerat 
i, 18 = dmoxddvyis, ii. 5; opyy iL. 28, ii, 5,85; dvamoddynros i. 20, 
ii. 1. 

Spy} Geos. (1) In the O. T. the conception of the Wrath of 
God has special reference to the Covenant-relation. It is inflicted 
either (a) upon Israelites for gross breach of the Covenant (Lev. 
x. 1, 2 Nadab and Abihu; Num. xvi. 33, 46 ff. Korah; xxv. 3 
Baal-peor), or (8) upon non-Israelites for oppression of the Chosen 
People (Jer. . r1-17; Ezek. xxxvi. 5). (2) In the prophetic 
writings this infliction of ‘wrath’ is gradually concentrated upon 
a great Day of Judgement, the Day of the Lord (Is. ii. 10-22, &c. ; 
Jer. xxx. 7, 8; Joel iii. 12 ff. ; Obad. 8 ff. ; Zeph. iii. 8 ff.). (3) Hence 
the N. T. use seems to be mainly, if not altogether, eschatological : 
cf. Matt. iii. 7; 1 Thess. i. 10; Rom. ii. g, v.g; Rev. vi. 16, 17. 
Even 1 Thess. ii. 16 does not seem to be an exception: the state 
of the Jews seems to St. Paul to be only a foretaste of the final 
woes. See on this subject esp. Ritschl, Rechifertigung u. Versoh- 
nung, ii. 124 ff. ed. 2. 


Similarly Euthym.-Zig. "AwoxaAdvwrer at a.t.Ar. by Huepg Snrovdre Kpiocws. 
We must remember however that St. Paul regarded the Day of Judgement as 
near at hand. 


év é8:xia, ‘living in unrighteousness fhe while’ Moule. 

natexévtav. Karéxew = (i) ‘to hold fast’ Lk. viii. 15; 1 Cor. xi. 2, 
xy. 2, &c.; (ii) ‘to hold down,’ ‘hold in check’ 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, 
where 76 xaréyov, 6 xaréxov=the force of [Roman] Law and Order 
by which Antichrist is restrained: similarly here but in a bad 
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sense; it is the truth whicw is ‘held down,’ hindered, thwarted, 
checked in its free and expansive operation. 

19. Siér: always in Gk. Test. = ‘because.’ There are three uses : 
(i) for 8° 8 rs = propter quod, guamobrem, ‘ wherefore,’ introducing 
a consequence; (ii) for Sia rovro Sri = propterea quod, or quia, 
‘because,’ giving a reason for what has gone before; (iii) from 
Herod. downwards, but esp. in later Gk. = én, ‘that.’ 

8 yvworév. This is a similar case to that of etodaéjcopas above : 
yoords in Scripture generally (both LXX and N. T.) means as 
a rule ‘known’ (e.g. Acts i. 19, ii. 14, xv. 18, &c.); but it does 
not follow that it may not be used in the stricter sense of 
‘knowable’ ‘what may be known’ (‘the intelligible nature’ 
T. H. Green, Zhe Witness of God, p. 4) where the context favours 
that sense: so Orig. Theoph. Weiss. Gif., against Chrys. Mey. 
De W. Va. There is the more room for this stricter use here 
as the word does not occur elsewhere in St. Paul and the induction 
does not cover his writings. 

év adrois, ‘within them.’ St. Paul repeatedly uses this preposi- 
tion where we might expect a different one (cf. Gal. i. 16; Rom. 
ii. rg): any revelation must pass through the human conscious- 
ness: so Mey. Go. Oltr. Lips., not exactly as Gif. (‘in their very 
nature and constitution as men’) or Moule (‘ among them). 


Compare also Luther, Zable Talk, Aph. dxlix: ‘Melanchthon discoursing 
with Luther touching the prophets, who continually boast thus: ‘“‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,” asked whether God in person spoke with them or no. Luther 


replied: ‘‘ They were very holy, spiritual people, who seriously contemplated . 


upon holy and divine things: therefore God spake with them in their 
consciences, which the prophets held as sure and certain revelations.”’ 

It is however possible that allowance should be made for the wider 
Hebraistic use of év, as in the phrase Aadeiv év tun (Habak, ii, 1 dtooxo- 
wevow tov ideiy ri AaAnoe ev épol: cf. Zech. i. 9, 13, 14, 19; il. 3; iv. 4,53 
v. 5,10; vi. 43 also 4 Ezr. v. 15 angelus qui loguebatur in me. In that 
case too much stress must not be laid on the preposition as describing an 
internal process. At the same time the analogy of Aadcév év does not cover 
the very explicit pavepdy éor éy adrois: and we must remember that 
St. Paul is writing as one who had himself an ‘abundance of revelations’ 
(2 Cor. xii. 7), and uses the language which corresponded to his own 
experience. 


20. dxd xricews xdopov. Gif. is inclined to translate this ‘from 
the created universe,’ ‘creation’ (in the sense of ‘things created ’) 
being regarded as the source of knowledge: he alleges Vulg. 
a creatura mundi. But it is not clear that Vulg. was intended 
to have this sense; and the parallel phrases am’ dpyjs xdopou 
(Matt. xxiv. 21), dad xataBodifjs xécpou (Matt. xxv. 34; Luke xi. 50; 
Rev. xiii. 8; xvii. 8), dx’ dpyns xricews (Mark x. 6; xiii. 19; 2 Pet. 
iii, 4), seem to show that the force of the prep. is rather /emporal, 
‘ since the creation of the universe’ (dq ad xpovov 6 dpards éxriaGy 
xéopos Euthym.-Zig.). The idea of knowledge being derived from 
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the fabric of the created world is in any case contained in the 
context. 

xticews: see Lft. Col. p. 214. eriows has three senses: (i) the 
act of creating (as here) ; (ii) the result of that act, whether (a) the 
aggregate of created things (Wisd. v. 18; xvi. 24; Col. i. 15 and 
probably Rom. viii. 19 ff.) ; or (8) a creature, a single created thing 
(Heb. iv. 13, and perhaps Rom. viii. 39, q. v.). 

xaQopérat: gommonly explained to mean ‘are clearly seen’ 
(xard with intensive force, as in xarapavOdve, karavoeiv); 80 Fri. 
Grm.-Thay. Gif. &c. It may however relate rather to the direction 
of sight, ‘are surveyed,’ ‘contemplated’ (‘are under observation’ 
Moule). Both senses are represented in the two places in which 
the word occurs in LXX: (i) in Job x. 4 4 Samep Bpords 5pG xabopas $ 
(ii) in Num, xxiv. 2 Badadg ... xaOop@ rév "IopajA éorparonedevkéra 
xara duAds. 

GiSi0g: dididrns is a Divine attribute in Wisd. ii. 23 (v. 1, see 
below); cf. also Wisd. vii. 26 aris diSiov, Jude 6. ; 

The argument from the nature of the created world to the 
character of its Author is as old as the Psalter, Job and Isaiah: 
Pss. xix. 1; xciv. g; cxliii. 5; Is. xlii. 5; xlv. 18; Job xii. 9; 
EXVi. 14; xxxvi. 24 ff.; Wisd. ii. 23; xiii. 1,5, &c. It is common 
to Greek thought as well as Jewish: Arist. De Mundo 6 dOewpyros 
an’ airay tay epyov Ocwpeiras [6 Ocds] (Lid.). This argument is very 
fully set forth by Philo, De Praem. et Poen. 4 (Mang. ii. 415). 
After describing the order and beauty of Nature he goes on: 
‘ Admiring and being struck with amazement at these things, they 
arrived at a conception consistent with what they had seen, that 
all these beauties so admirable in their arrangement have not come 
into being spontaneously (od« dravrouaticbevra yéyover), but are the 
work of some Maker, the Creator of the world, and that there must 
needs be a Providence (mpévoay); because it is a law of nature 
that the Creative Power (ré memouxés) must take care of that which 
has come into being. But these admirable men superior as they 
are to all others, as I said, advanced from below upwards as if 
by a kind of celestial ladder guessing at the Creator from His 
works by probable inference (ofa d:d revos odpaviou kdipaxos amd Tév 
€gyov eikdrt Noytop@ oToXardpevor Tov Sypuovpydr). 

Gerdtns: Gedrns = Divine Personality, dedérns = Divine nature and 
properties: dvvayes is a single attribute, @evdrns is a summary term 
for those other attributes which constitute Divinity: the word 
appears in Biblical Gk. first in Wisd, xviii. g rov ris Oeudryros vopov 
éy dpzovoia dcéGevro, 

Didymus (772. ii. 113 Migne, P. G. xxxix. 664) accuses the heretics of 

reading Oeé77s here, and it is found in one MS., P. 

It is certainly somewhat strange that so general a term as Oe:drns should 


be combined with a term denoting a particular attribute like dvayus. To 
meet this difficulty the attempt has been made to narrow down Oadrys to 
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the signification of 3éfa, the divine glory or splendour. It is suggested 
that this word was not used because it seemed inadequate to describe the 
uniqueness of the Divine Nature (Rogge, Dée Anschauungen d. Ap. Paulus 
von a. religios-sittl. Charakt. d. Heidentums, Leipzig, 1888, p. 10 f.) 


els 73 elvat: e’s 76 denotes here not direct and primary purpose 
but indirect, secondary or conditional purpose. God did not 
design that man should sin; but He did design that if they sinned 
they should be without excuse: on His part all was done to 
give them a sufficient knowledge of Himself. Burton however 
(Moods and Tenses, § 411) takes eis 16 here as expressing not 
purpose but result, because of the causal clause which follows. 
‘This clause could be forced to an expression of purpose only by 
supposing an ellipsis of some such expression as kal ovTws eiaiy, 
and seems therefore to require that «is rd etva be interpreted as 
‘expressing result.’ There is force in this reasoning, though the use 
of ets ré for mere result is not we believe generally recognized. 

21. eédéacav. doédto is one of the words which show a deepened 
significance in their religious and Biblical use. In classical Greek 
‘n accordance with the slighter sense of dé£a it merely = ‘to form 
an opinion about’ (Sofafdjevos aduxos, ‘held to be unrighteous,’ 
Plato, Rep. 588 B); then later with a gradual rise of signification 
‘to do honour to’ or ‘praise’ (ér dper7 dedoSacpévor dvdpes Polyb. 
VI. liii. 10). And so in LXX and N.T. with a varying sense accord- 
ing to the subject to whom it is applied: (i) Of the honour done by 
man to man (Esth. iii, 1 ¢dd§acev 6 BaowWevs *Apragépéns *Apdy) ; 
(ii) Of that which is done by man to God (Lev. x. 3 & mdon tH 
cuvayay) dokacOjcopat) ; (iii) Of the glory bestowed on man by God 
(Rom. viii. 30 obs d€ eSixatwoe, tovrous Kai édd€ace) ; (iv) In a sense 
specially characteristic of the Gospel of St. John, of the visible 
manifestation of the glory, whether of the Father by His own act 
(Jo. xii. 28), or of the Son by His own act (Jo. xi. 4), or of the Son 
by the act of the Father (Jo. vii. 39; xii. 16, 23, &c.), or of the 
Father by the Incarnate Son (Jo. xiii. 31; xiv. 13; xvii. 1, 4, &c.). 

éuaradOnoay, ‘were frustrated,’ ‘rendered futile.” In LXX ra 
pdraa = ‘idols’ as ‘things of nought. The two words occur 
together in 2 Kings xvii. 15 «al énopedOnoay émicw tév parai@y Kal 
epatar@Onoay. 

Siadoyiopots: as usually in LXX and N. T. in a bad sense of 
‘ perverse, self-willed, reasonings or speculations’ (cf. Hatch, Zs. 
in Bibl. Gk. p. 8). 


Comp. Enoch xcix. 8, 9 ‘ And they will become godless by reason of the 
foolishness of their hearts, and their eyes will be blinded through the fear of 
their hearts and through visions in their dreams. Through these they will 
become godless and fearful, because they work all their works in a lie and 
they worship a stone.’ 


rapSia : the most comprehensive term for the human faculties, 
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the seat of feeling (Rom. ix. 2; x. 1); will (1 Cor. iv. 5; vii. 373 
cf. Rem. xvi. 18); thoughts (Rom. x. 6, 8). Physically xapdia 
belongs to the om\dyxva (2 Cor. vi. 11, 12); the conception of its 
functions being connected with the Jewish idea that life resided in 
the blood: morally it is neutral in its character, so that it may be 
either the home of lustful desires (Rom. i. 24), or of the Spirit 
(Rom. v. 5). 

23. 7\Aagay év: an imitation of a Heb. construction: cf. Ps. 
cvi. (cv.) 20 ; also for the expression Jer. ii. 11 (Del. ad Joc.) &c. 

8égav = ‘manifested perfection.’ See on iii. 23. 


Comp. with this verse Philo, V##. Mos. iii. 20 (Mang. ii. 161) of rdv 
GA707 Oedv KaradindyTes Tos YevdwydpLous cdnpiovpynoay, pbaprais Kal yevnrais 
ovotas Thy Tov d-yevnrou Kal dpOdprov mpdapno empnpicaytes: also De Lbréet. 
28 (Mang. i. 374) wap’ 8 wal OcomAacTeiy dptapevos dyahpatov Kat foaveyr Kat 
GAav pupiwy apidpyycrow brats diapdpous rerexvirevpevav KarémAnoe TH 
oikovpevny . . . KaTEipydcaTo TO évayTiov o¥ mpooeddéxynoev, aytt dotoTnTOS 
do éBevav—rd yap modvOeor év Tats Tov dppdvev Wuxats aOedrys, Kat Oeod Tiphs 
ddoyotow of Ta OvnTda Oeiwoavres—ols ove ELHpkecev HAlov Kai GeAnVyS .. . 
elxdvas diaTAdcacOau, GAXr’ H5n Kal GAdyous (Wors Kai puTois THs TAY dpOdprov 
Tipys pet édocay. a 


24. wapéSwxev: three times repeated, here, in ver. 26 and in 
ver. 28. These however do not mark so many distinct stages in 
the punishment of the heathen; it is all one stage. Idolatry leads 
to moral corruption which may take different forms, but in all is 
a proof of God’s displeasure. Gif. has proved that the force of 
napédwxev is not merely permissive (Chrys. Theodrt. Euthym.-Zig.*), 
through God permitting men to have their way; or privative, 
through His withdrawing His gracious aid; but judcral, the appro- 
priate punishment of their defection: it works automatically, one 
evil leading to another by natural sequence. 


This is a Jewish doctrine: Pirgé Aboth, iv. a ‘ Every fulfilment of duty is 
rewarded by another, and every transgression is punished by another’; Shad- 
bath 1042 ‘ Whosoever strives to keep himself pure receives the power to do 
so, and whosoever will be impure to him is it [the door of vice] thrown 
open’; Jerus. Talmud, ‘He who erects a fence round himself is fenced, and 
he who gives himself over is given over’ (from Delitzsch, Notes on Heb. 
Version of Ep. to Rom.). The Jews held that the heathen because of their 
rejection of the Law were wholly abandoned by God: the Holy Spirit was 
withdrawn from them (Weber, A/tsyn. Theol. p. 66). 


dv adtots NA BCD*, several cursives; é» éavrois DOEFGKLP, 
&c., printed editions of Fathers, Orig. Chrys. Theodrt., Vulg. (ué 
contumelits adficiant corpora sua in wpsis). The balance is strongly 


* Similarly Adrian, an Antiochene writer (c. 440 A.D.) in his Eloaywy?) els 
rds @eias ypadds, a classified collection of figures and modes of speech em- 
ployed in Holy Scripture, refers this verse to the head Ti én? ray av0pwnivow 
' gaKav avyxwpnow Tov Ceod as mpafw adrod Aéyes: éwesdy) swAdoa duvapevos, 
FOUTO ov Tore. 
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in favour of atrois. With this reading drupdfeo8ar is pass., and é& 
avrois = ‘among them”: with év éavrois, drip, is mid. (as Vulg.). 

On the forms, airod, airot and éavrod see Buttmann, Gr. of MV. 7. Gk. (tt. 
Thayer) p. 111; Hort, /#trod., Notes on Orthography. p. 144. 

In N. T. Greek there is a tendency to the disuse of strong reflexive forms. 
Simple possession is most commonly expressed by avrod, airs, &c.: only 
where the reflexive character is emphasized (not merely suum, but suum 
ipstus) ig Eavrod used (hence the importance of such phrases as rdv éavrod 
vidv wéypas Rom. viii. 3). Some critics have denied the existence in the 
N. T. of the aspirated airod : and it is true that there is no certain proof of 
aspiration (such as the occurrence before it of ovy or an elided preposition; 
in early MSS. breathings are rare), but in a few strong cases, where the 


omission of the aspirate would be against all Greek usage, it is retained by 
WH. (e.g. in Jo. ii, 24; Lk. xxiii. 12). 


25. otrwes: dors, often called ‘rel. of quality,’ (i) denotes 
a single object with reference to its kind, its nature, its capacities, 
its character (‘one who,’ ‘ being of such a kind as that’); and thus 
(ii) it frequently makes the adjectival sentence assign a cause for 
the main sentence: it is used like guz, or guippe guz, with subj. 

Thy Gjlecav... 7H Wedder: abstr. for concrete, for rd» ddnOiwir 
Ocdv.. . Tois Wevderr Geois, cf. 1 Thess. i. g. 

éoeBdcOnoav. This use of oeBdfecOu is an dak Aeydpevor; the 
common form is o¢8<adas (see Va.). 

mapa tov Kticavra = not merely ‘ more than the Creator’ (a force 
which the preposition might bear), but ‘passing by the Creator 
altogether,’ ‘to the neglect of the Creator.’ 


Cf. Philo, De Mund. Opif. 2 (Mangey, i. 2) rues yap rox xdopor paAAov # 
Toy Koo poto.dy Oavpdcayres (Loesner). 


8s dori eddoyyntds. Doxologies like this are of constant occurrence 
in the Talmud, and are a spontaneous expression of devout feeling 
called forth either by the thought of God’s adorable perfections or 
sometimes (as here) by the forced mention of that which reverence 
would rather hide. 

27. dwodkapPdvovres : droA.= (i) ‘to receive dack’ (as in Luke vi. 
34); (ii) ‘to receive one’s due’ (as in Luke xxiii. 41); and so here. 

28. Boxipacay: Soxwdto = (i) ‘to test’ (1 Cor. iii. 13, &c.); 
(ii) ‘to approve after testing’ (so here; and ii. 18; xiv. 22, &c.); 
similarly addkpov = ‘rejected after testing,’ ‘ reprobates.’ 

dv émyvdcer: ériyywors = ‘ after knowledge’: hence (i) recogni- 
tion (vb. = ‘to recognize,’ Matt. vii. 16; xvii. 12, &c.); (ii) ‘ad- 
vanced’ or ‘further knowledge,’ ‘full knowledge.’ See esp. Sp. 
Comm. on 1 Cor. xiii. 12; Lft. on Phil. i. g. 

voiiv = the reasoning faculty, esp. as concerned with moral 
action, the intellectual part of conscience: voids and ovuveidnors are 
combined in Tit. i. 15: vods may be either bad or good; for the 
good sense see Rom. xii. 2; Eph. iv. 23. 
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70 xab;jxovra: a technical term with the Stoics, ‘what is morally 
fittihg’; cf. also 2 Macc. vi. 4. 

29. We must beware of attempting to force the catalogue 
which follows into a logical order, though here and there a certain 
amount of grouping is noticeable. The first four are general 
terms for wickedness ; then follows a group headed by the allitera- 
tive @@dvou, ddvou, with other kindred vices; then two forms of 
backbiting; then a group in descending climax of sins of arro- 
gance; then a somewhat miscellaneous assortment, in which again 
alliteration plays a part. 

&Sixia : a comprehensive term, including all that follows. 

mwopveia: om. SABCK; probably suggested by similarity in 
sound to zovnpia. 

mwovnpta : contains the idea of ‘ acive mischief’ (Hatch, Bzdl. Gk. 
p. 77£.; Trench, Syz. p. 303). Dr. T. K. Abbott (Zssays, p. 97) 
rather contests the assignment of this specific meaning to zovpia ; 
and no doubt the use of the word is extremely wide: but where 
definition is needed it is in this direction that it must be sought. 

kakia; as compared with wovmpia denotes rather inward vicious 
ness of disposition (Trench, Syz. p. 36f.). 

The MSS. vary as to the order of the three words wovnpfa, mAcovefig, «axiq, 
WH. text RV. retain this order with BL, &c., Harcl. Arm., Bas. Greg.- 
Nyss. a/.: Tisch. WH. marg. read movnp. xax, wreov. with NA, Pesh. @/. : 
WH. marg. also recognizes kan. rovnp. mAcov. with C, Boh. al. 

arXeovetia. On the attempt which is sometimes made to give to this word 
the sense of ‘impurity’ see Lft. on Col. iii. 5. The word itself means only 
‘selfish greed,’ which may however be exhibited under circumstances where 
impurity lies near at hand: e.g. in 1 Thess. iv. 6 mAcovesreiy is used of 
adultery, but rather as a wrong done to another than as a vice. 


xaxonetas: the tendency to put the worst construction upon 
everything (Arist. Rhe/. ii. 13; cf. Trench, Syn. p. 38). The word 
occurs several times in 3 and 4 Maccabees. 

80. WOupiotds, karohddous. The idea of secresy is contained in 
the first of these words, not in the second: Wd. susurratores 
Cypr. Lucif. Ambrstr. susurrones Aug. Vulg.; karad. defraciores 
Cypr. Aug. Vulg., detrectatores (detract-) Lucif. Ambrstr. al. 

Ocooruyeis : may be either (i) passive, Deo odzbiles Vulg.: so 
Mey. Weiss Fri. Oltr. Lips. Lid. ; on the ground that this is the 
constant meaning in class. Gk., where the word is not uncommon ; 
or (ii) active, Dei osores = abhorrenies Deo Cypr.: so Euthym.-Zig. 
(rods rév Gcdv ptcodvras), Tyn. and other English versions not derived 
from Vulg., also Gif. Go. Va., with some support from Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. xxxv. 5, who in paraphrasing this passage uses Geooruyia 
clearly with an active signification, though he follows it by orvyyrol 
16 cg. As one among a catalogue of vices this would give the 
more pointed sense, unless we might suppose that @coarvyeis had 
come to have a meaning like our ‘desperadoes.’ The three terms 
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which follow remind us of the bullies and braggarts ef the Eliza- 
bethan stage. For the distinction between them see Trench, Sym, 
P- 95 ff. 


It is well preserved in the Cyprianic Latin, iniseréost, superbi, factantes sus. 
For the last phrase Lucif. has glortamtes ; either would be better than the 
common rendering e/atos (Cod. Clarom. Cod. Boern. Ambrstr. Aug. Vulg.). 

tmepyavos. Mayor (on Jas. iv. 6) derives this word from the adjectival 
form imepos (rather than énép Trench) and gaivw, comparing éAagnBddos from 
€Aapos and B4\Aw: he explains it as meaning ‘ conspicuous beyond others,’ 
‘outshining them,’ and so ‘ proud,’ ‘haughty’: see his note, and the exx. 
there quoted from Ecclus. and Pss. Sol. 

31. dovvérous: dovveidjrous (‘ without conscience”) Euthym.-Zig. How 
closely the two words odveois and ouvetSqous are related will appear from 
Polyb. XVIII. xxvi. 13 ovdels ofrws obre pdprus éo7i poBepes obre KaTNYOpos 
dads ds 4 atveots 4 éyxarokovca Tals éxacrew Wuyais. [But is not this 
a gloss. on the text of Polyb.# It is found in the margin of Cod. Urbin. | 


douvbérous, ‘ false to their engagements’ (cvvéjxat) ; cf. Jer. iii. 7, 
LXX 

dondvous after dordpyous (Trench, Syn. p- 95 ff.) is added 
from 2 Tim, iii. 3 [C K L P]. 

82. oitwes : see on ver. 25 above. 

76 Sikaiwpa: prob. in the first instance (i) a declaration that 
a thing is dikaov [6 dixaiopa tod véuov = ‘ that which the Law lays 
down as right,’ Rom. viii. 4]; hence, ‘an ordinance’ (Luke i. 6; 
Rom. ii. 26; Heb. ix. 1, 10); or (ii) ‘a declaration that a person 
is dikaos,’ ‘a verdict of not guilty,’ ‘an acquittal’: so esp. in 
St. Paul (e.g. Rom. v. 16). But see also note on p. 31. 


émyvivres : émywdoxovres (B) 80, WH. marg. 


movodow ... cuvevdoxoicr, There has been some disturbance of 
the text here: B, and apparently Clem. Rom., have mouodvres... 
ovvevdoxoivres ; and so too DE Vulg. (am. fuld.) Orig.-lat. Lucif. 
and other Latin Fathers, but inserting, non intellexerunt (ob« 
événoay D). WH. obelize the common text as prob. corrupt : they 
think that it involves an anticlimax, because to applaud an action 
in others is not so bad as to do it oneself ; but from another point 
of view to set up a public opinion in favour of vice is worse than 
to yield for the moment to temptation (see the quotation from 
Apollinaris below). If the participles are wrong they have probably 
been assimilated mechanically to mpdocovres. Note that move» = 
facere, to produce a certain result ; mpdcoew = agere, to act as 
moral agent: there may be also some idea of repeated action, 

ouvevdoxoict denotes ‘hearty approval’ (Rendall on Acts xxii, 
20, in Lxpos. 1888, ii. 209); cf. 1 Mace. i. 57 cvvevdoxei 16 vdeo: 
the word occurs four times besides in N. T. (Luke, Epp. Paul.), 


dypsrepo: 82 swovnpol, nat 5 xardptas, wat 5 evvdpayd. god 82 wore 
78 guvevdonely xeipov riOya. Kara Td Aeyspevov, et éOewmpers wAdwrny, 
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ouvérpexes ait®. 5 piv ydp roid, pedir +O whGE, Frrara rijs wpdfews' 
& 82 cuverdondy, éxrds dv rod waSous, wornpig xpupeves, ourTpeyer TH wang 
(Apollinaris in Cramer’s Catena), 


St Paul's Description of the Condition of the 
Heathen World. 


It would be wrong to expect from St. Paul an investigation of 
the origin of different forms of idolatry or a comparison of the 
morality of heathen religions, such as is now being instituted in the 
Comparative Science of Religion. For this it was necessary to 
wait for a large and comprehensive collection of data which has 
only become possible within the present century and is still far from 
complete. St. Paul looks at things with the insight of a religious 
teacher ; he describes facts which he sees around him; and he con- 
nects these facts with permanent tendencies of human nature and 
with principles which are apparent in the Providential government 
of the world. 

The Jew of the Dispersion, with the Law of Moses in his hand, 
could not but revolt at the vices which he found prevailing among 
the heathen. He turned with disgust from the circus and the 
theatre (Weber, Alisyn. Theol. pp. 58, 68). He looked upon the 
heathen as given over especially to sins of the flesh, such as those 
which St. Paul recounts in this chapter. So far have they gone as 
to lose their humanity altogether and become like brute beasts 
(tb1d. p. 67 £.). The Jews were like a patient who was sick but 
with hope of recovery. Therefore they had a law given to them to 
be a check upon their actions. The Heathen were like a patient 
who was sick unto death and beyond all hope, on whom therefore 
the physician put no restrictions (#d7d. p. 69). 

The Christian teacher brought with him no lower standard, and 
his verdict was not less sweeping. ‘The whole world,’ said St. 
John, ‘lieth in wickedness,’ rather perhaps, ‘in [the power of] the 
Wicked One’ (1 Jo. v. 19). And St. Paul on his travels must 
have come across much to justify the denunciations of this chapter. 
He saw that idolatry and licence went together. He knew that 
the heathen myths about their gods ascribed to them all manner 
of immoralities. The lax and easy-going anthropomorphism of 
Hellenic religion and the still more degraded representations, with 
at times still more degraded worship, of the gods of Egypt and the 
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East, were thrown into dark relief by his own severe conception of 
the Divine Holiness. It was natural that he should give the 
account he does of this degeneracy. The lawless fancies of men 
invented their own divinities, Such gods as these left them free to 
follow their own unbridled passions. And the Majesty on High, 
angered at their wilful disloyalty, did not interfere to check their 
downward career. 

It is all literally true. The human imagination, following its 
own devices, projects even into the Pantheon the streak of evil by 
which it is itself disfigured. And so the mischief is made worse, 
because the worshipper is not likely to rise above the objects of 
his worship. It was in the strict sense due to supernatural influ- 
ence that the religion of the Jew and of the Christian was kept 
clear of these corrupt and corrupting features. The state of the 
Pagan world betokened the absence, the suspension or with- 
holding, of such supernatural influence; and there was reason 
enough for the belief that it was judicially inflicted. 

At the same time, though in this passage, where St. Paul is 
measuring the religious forces in the world, he speaks without 
limitation or qualification, it is clear from other contexts that con- 
demnation of the insufficiency of Pagan creeds did not make him 
shut his eyes to the good that there might be in Pagan characters. 
In the next chapter he distinctly contemplates the case of Gentiles 
who being without law are a law unto themselves, and who find in 
their consciences a substitute for external law (ii. 14, 15). He 
frankly allows that the ‘ uncircumcision which is by nature’ put to 
shame the Jew with all his greater advantages (ii, 26-29). We 
therefore cannot say that @ priori reasoning or prejudice makes 
him untrue to facts. The Pagan world was not wholly bad. It 
had its scattered and broken lights, which the Apostle recognizes 
with the warmth of genuine sympathy. But there can be equally 
little doubt that the moral condition of Pagan civilization was such 
as abundantly to prove his main proposition, that Paganism was 
unequal to the task of reforming and regenerating mankind, 

There is a monograph on the subject, which however does not 
add much beyond what lies fairly upon the surface: Rogge, Ds 
Anschauungen d. Ap. Paulus vow d, religtis-sitilichen Charakter di 
Hetdentums, Leipzig, 1888, 
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Ifthe statements of St. Paul cannot be taken at once as supplying the place 
ef scientific inquiry from the side of the Comparative History of Religion, so 
neither can they be held to furnish data which can be utilized just as they 
atand by the historian. The standard which St. Paul applies is not that of 
the historian but of the preacher. He does not judge by the average level of 
mora! attainment at different epochs but by the ideal standard of that which 
ought to be attained. A calm and dispassionate weighing of the facts, with 
dne allowance for the nature of the authorities, will be found in Friedlander, 
Sittengeschichte Roms, Leipzig, 1869-1871. 


Use of the Book of Wisdom im Chapter I, 


i, 18-32. In two places in Epist. to Romans, ch. i and ch. ix, there are 
elear indications of the use by the Apostle of the Book of Wisdom. Such 
indications are not wanting elsewhere, but we have thought it best to call 
attention to them especially at the points where they are most continuous and 
most striking. We begin by placing side by side the language of St. Paul 


and that of the earlier work by which it is illustrated. 


Romans. 
L 80. va ydp dépare abrot dxd xri- 
gees xécpou Tos wopass voovpeva 
waSoparas, 


§ ve dikes abred Sévayus wal Sadryr 


els 78 eva abrods dvarohoyhrour 


at. éyarawOnoay dy trois Siaroyo- 
pois aitav, wat toxoricdn % dovveros 
auTayv Kapdia. - 
22. pacwovres elvas gopol tyepdy- 
tyoay 


23. wal frdatay ri Bétav rel dg 
Odprov Ocod év dpowwpare cindvos Pbap- 
rov dvOphimov Kal werewaw wal reTpa- 
wédev wai dpmeraw. 


* The more recent editors as a rule 
read idérnros with the. uncials and 
Gen. i. 26f.; but it is byno means clear 
that they are right: Cod. 248 em- 
bodies very ancient elements and the 
context generally favours déddrnrTos. 
It still would not be certain that St. 


Wisdom. 


xili, 1. nal && Tv dpwpévaw d-yaban 
ov taxvoav «idévat Tov Ovra ovTE Tos 
épyos mpooéxovres énéyvaoay zov 
Texvitny. 

xiii. 5. de yop peyéOous Kat KadAoviis 
aricpdrov dvodkdyws 6 ‘yevectoupyds 
atra@yv Oewpeira. 

ii, 23. [6 @cds Eerice . . . Tay dvOpw- 
gov... elxdva 7H ldias dididTn Tos * 
(Cod. 248 a/., Method. Athan. Epiph. ; 
id7n7os NAB, Clem.-Alex. &c.) 
exoinaev.] 

xviii. 9. Tov THs OedrTNTOs vdpov. 

xiii. 8. w&duv 58 003° abrol cuvyve- 
orol. 

xiii. 1. pdratot ydp mévres dvOpwro 
gvoc, ols mapiy Geo dyvaciat. 


xii, 24. wat ydp rav mAdvns ddav 
uaxpdétepoy émhavnOnoay Ocods bnohap- 
Bdvovres ra nat év (dos TeV éxOpav 
Gripa, vate dieny dppdvov pevader- 
res. 

xii. 1. 7d dpOaprdév cov mvevpa, 

xiv. 8. Td 5 pOaprév @cds dvopd- 


xiii. 10. radainapo: Se wat év vexpois 
ai éAmides atr&v, oirwes éxddeoay 
Geods Epya xeipav dvOpunav. 


Paul had this passage in his mind. 

+ The parallel here is not quite 
exact. St. Paul says, ‘ They did know 
but relinquished their knowledge,’ 
Wisd. ‘They ought to have known 
bet did not.’ 
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25. olrwes perhrAdafay ri dAnOeav 
Tov Ceod év TP Wevder, wat oeBaabye 
gay kat éd\drpevoay ry “rigs mapa ror 
svigayTa, 


24. &d wapédwnxev wm. 7. A, 
26, 8d rodro wapéiweey s. 7. d. 


29. wexhnpwpyévous whon ddielg, wo- 
ynpia, mheovegia, kakia, peoTovs pOdvou, 
govov, épidos, Bdro0v, Kaxonelas, YrOv- 
prords, katahddous, Beootuyeis, UB pt- 
ards, imepnpdvous, dda(dvas, Epeuperds 
wakiv, yovevow dmedeis, dovvétous, 
dow Oérous, darépyous, dvederpovas. 


[Z. 18-82, 


xiii. 13, 14. dwelxacey abrd elec 
dyOpunov, f (oy rut ebrerAct wpoiwoes 
avro. aie + 

xiii. 17 sqq. obs aloyvvera 
apixy wiarhanir: wal wepl poy iryetas 
TO doOeves émadrcira, wept 82 (wns rd 
vexpoy df.ol #.e. A, 

xiv. 11. &d rotro «at dy el&bAous 
tOvav émoxom) éorat, Sr dv wricpare 
Scot eis B3EAvypa eyernOnoay. 

xiv. 21. TO dxowwvynrov évopa AlOoss 
wal fvAots wepieOecay. 

xiv. 12. dpx7) yap wopyeas t éxivow 
elidAwy, eBpeces 5¢ aitav pOopa Cams. 

xiv. 16. el7a év xpévy xparuvOéew 7d 
dgeBes Eos ws vopos EpvddyxOn. 

xiv. 22. el7’ ob« jpeece 7d whava- 
sOas wept Ty TOW @cod yaa, dda «al 
dy peyarm (Gvres dyvoias wodkdum ra 
TogavTa Kaka eipnynv mpooayopevovow, 
33. yap rexvopdvous TeAeTas 4 Kpvgia 
puorppia  éupaveis éfdddrAow Oecpav 
awpous Gyovres, 24, ovTe Blovs obre 
yapous aPapovs ér pvddaoovow, re- 
pos 5’ Erepov ff Aoy av dvapel A vodctow 
édurG. 

25, wavra 8 émplt dyer alya xal 
pdvos won?) Kal 56dr0s, POopd, amoria, 
tdpaxos, émopkia, OdpvBos dyabar, 
26. xdpiros duynota, yuxar puacpés, 
yevécews (sex) évadAayn, yépaw aragia, 
porxela wal doér-yera, 


a7. } yap trav dvovtpow «liwrow 
Opnoxeia wavtds dpy? caxod «at altla 
wai népas dorly, 


It will be seen that while on the one hand there can be no question of 
direct quotation, on the other hand the resemblance is so strong both as to 
the main lines of the argument (i, Natural religion discarded, ii. idolatry, 
iii. catalogue of immorality) and in the details of thought and to some 
extent of expression as to make it clear that at some time in his life St. Paul 
must have bestowed upon the Book of Wisdom a considerable amount of 
study. 

(Compare the note on ix. 19-29 below, also an essay by E. Grafe in 
Theol. Abhandlungen C. von Weissdcher gewidmet, Freiburg i. B. 1892, 
p. 251 ff. In this essay will be found a summary of previous discussions of 
the question and an estimate of the extent of St. Paul’s indebtedness which 
agrees substantially with that expressed above. It did not extend to any of 
the leading ideas of Christianity, and affected the form rather than the 
matter of the arguments to which it did extend. Rom. i 18-38, ix. 19-23 
are the most conspicuous examples. ] 


¢ A.V. expands this as ‘ [spiritual] 
fornication’; and so most moderns. 
But even so the phrese might have 


had something to do in suggesting the 
thought of St. Paul. 


—— 
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ra 


TRANSITION FROM GENTILE TO JEW. BOTH 
ALIKE GUILTY. 


II. 1-16. This state of things puts out of court the | Fewish] 
critic who is himself no better than the Gentile. He can 
claim no exemption, but only aggravates his sin by im- 
penitence (vv.t-5). Strict justice will be meted out to all— 
the Few coming first then the Gentile (vv. 6-11). The Few, 
will be judged by the Law of Moses, the Gentile by the Law 
of Conscience, at the Great Assize which Christ will hold 
(vv. 12-16). 


The Gentile sinner is without excuse; and his critic—who- 
ever he may be—is equally without excuse, even though [like 
the Jew] he imagines himself to be on a platform of lofty superiority. 
No such platform really exists. In fact the critic only passes 
sentence upon himself, for by the fact of his criticism he shows that 
he can distinguish accurately between right and wrong, and his 
own conduct is identical with that which he condemns. * And we 
are aware that it is at his conduct that God will look. The 
standard of His judgement is reality, and not a man’s birth or 
status as either Jew or Gentile. *Do you suppose—you Jewish 
critic, who are so ready to sit in judgement on those who copy your 
own example—do you suppose that a special exemption will be 
made in your favour, and that you personally (ov emphatic) will 
escape? ‘Orare you presuming upon all that abundant goodness, 
forbearance, and patience with which God delays His punishment 
ofsin? If so, you make a great mistake. The object of that long- 
suffering is not that you may evade punishment but only to induce 
you to repent. ° While you with that callous impenitent heart of 
yours are heaping up arrears of Wrath, which will burst upon you 
in the Day of Wrath, when God will stand revealed in His character 
as the Righteous Judge. * The principle of His judgement is clear 
and simple. He will render to every man his due, by no fictitious 
standard (such as birth or status) but strictly according to what 
he has done. 7To those who by steady persistence in a life-work 
of good strive for the deathless glories of the Messianic Kingdom, 
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He will give that for which they strive, viz. eternal life. © But 
to those mutinous spirits who are disloyal to the right and loyal 
only to unrighteousness, for such there is in store anger and 
fury, ° galling, nay crushing, pain: for every human being they 
are in store, who carries out to the end his course of evil, whether 
he be Jew or whether he be Gentile—the Jew again having prece- 
dence. ?On the other hand the communicated glory of the Divine 
Presence, the approval of God and the bliss of reconciliation with 
Him await the man who labours on at that which is good—be he 
Jew or Gentile; here too the Jew having precedence, but only 
precedence : ™ for God regards no distinctions of race. 

4 Do not object that the Jew has a position of privilege which 
will exempt him from this judgement, while the Gentile has no law 
by which he can be judged. The Gentiles, it is true, have no law; 
but as they have sinned, so also will they be punished without one 
[see vv. 14,15]. The Jews live under a law, and by that law they 
will be judged. “For it is not enough to hear it read in the 
synagogues. That does not make a man righteous before God. 
His verdict will pronounce righteous only those who have done 
what the Law commands. ™I say that Gentiles too, although 
they have no written law, will be judged. For whenever any of 
them instinctively put in practice the precepts of the Law, their 
own moral sense supplies them with the law they need. ™ Be- 
cause their actions give visible proof of commandments written not 
on stone but on the tables of the heart. These actions themselves 
bear witness to them; and an approving conscience also bears 
them witness ; while in their dealings with one another their inward 
thoughts take sometimes the side of the prosecution and some- 
times (but more rarely) of the defence. '* These hidden workings 
of the conscience God can see; and therefore He will judge 
Gentile as well as Jew, at that Great Assize which I teach that He 
will hold through His Deputy, Jesus Messiah. 

1. The transition from Gentile to Jew is conducted with much 
rhetorical skill, somewhat after the manner of Nathan’s parable 
to David. Under cover of a general statement St. Paul sets be- 
fore himself a typical Jew. Such an one would assent cordially 
to all that had been said hitherto (p. 49, sup.). It is now turned 
against himself, though for the moment the Apostle holds ig 
suspense the direct affirmation, ‘Thou art the man.’ 
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There is evidence that Marcion kept vv. 2, 12-14, 16, 20 (from éxovra)—29 ; 
for the rest evidence fails. We might suppose that Marcion would omit vv. 
17-20, which record (however ironically) the privileges of the Jew; but the 
retention of the last clause of ver. 20 is against this. 


8:6 links this section closely to the last; it is well led up to by 
i. 32, but dvarod. pointing back to i. 20 shows that the Apostle had 
more than this in his mind. 


2. ofSanev 8€ ABD &c., Harcl., Orig.-lat. Tert. Ambrstr. Theodrt. af. 
WH. text RV. text : ofdaper yep SC 17 al. pauc. Latt. (exc. g) Boh. Arm., 
Chrys., Tisch. WH. marg. RV. marg. An even balance of authorities, 
both sides drawing their evidence from varied quarters. A more positive 
decision than that of WH. RV. would hardly be justified. 


oidapey: ofda =to know for a fact, by external testimony; 
ytyaoxe = to know by inner personal experience and appro- 
priation: see Sp. Comm. iii. 299; Additional note on 1 Cor. viil. 1. 

8. o§ emphatic; ‘thou, of all men.’ There is abundant illus- 
tration of the view current among the Jews that the Israelite was 
secure simply as such by virtue of his descent from Abraham and 
of his possession of the Law: cf. Matt. iii. 8,9 ‘Think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father’; Jo. viii. 33 ; 
Gal. ii. 15; the passages quoted by Gif.; Weber, Alésyn. Theol. 
Pp. 69 f. 

There may be an element of popular misunderstanding, there is 
certainly an element of inconsistency, in some of these passages. 
The story of Abraham sitting at the gate of Paradise and refusing 
to turn away even the wicked Israelite can hardly be a fair 
specimen of the teaching of the Rabbis, for we know that they in- 
sisted strenuously on the performance of the precepts of the Law, 
moral as well as ceremonial. But in any case there must have 
been a strong tendency to rest on supposed religious privileges 
apart from the attempt to make practice conform to them. 

4. xpyorétntos: bonitatis Vulg., in Tit. iii. 4 denignitlas: se- 
Lft. on Gal. v. a3. xpnorérns = ‘kindly disposition’; paxpodvpia 
= ‘patience,’ opp. to dév6vyia a ‘short’ or ‘quick temper,’ ‘irasci- 
bility’ (cf. Bpadis cis épynv Jas. i. 19); dvoyn = ‘ forbearance,’ 
‘delay of punishment,’ cf. dvéyoua to hold one’s hand. 


Comp. Philo, Zeg. Aliegor. i. 13 (Mang. i. 50) “Otay yap Sy pew ward 
Gardrrns, mnyas be év ois épnuordrots érouBph ... Th Erepoy naplarnow f 
aiv itepBodrjy. Tov Te WAOUTOU Kal THs dyaSTnTOS avTOd; 

With paxpodvyias comp. a graphic image in Afoc. Baruch. xii. 4 Evigi- 
labit contra te furor gui nunc im longanimitate tanquam in frenis reté- 
eter. 

The following is also an impressive statement of this side of the Divine 
attributes: 4 Ezr. vii. 62-68 (132-138) Scéo, Domine, guoniam (=6rt * that’) 
nunc vocatus est Altissimus misericors, tn e0 quod misereatur his gut non- 
dum in saeculo advenerunt ; et miserator in eo quod miseratur tllis gut 
conversionemfaciunt in lege etus ; et longanimis, quoniam longanimitatem 
praestat his gui peccaverunt guast suis operibus 5 et munificus, quoniam 
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quidem donare vult pro exigere ; et multae misericordiae; quoniam mus- 
tiplicat magis misericordias his qui praesentes sunt et qui praeterierunt et 
qui futurt sunt: si enim non multiplicavertt, non vivificabitur saeculux 
cum his qui inhabitant in eo, et donator, guoniam st non donaverit de 
bonitate sua ut alleventur hi qui iniguitatem fecerunt de surs iniguitati- 
bus, non poterit decies millesima pars vivificari hominum. 

watagpoveis: cf. Afoc. Baruch. xxi. 20 Innotescat potentia tua illis gesd 
putant longanimitatem tuam esse infirmitatem. 


eis petdvoidy oe dyer: its purpose or tendency is to induce you 
to repent. 


‘ The Conative Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. A 
verb which of itself suggests effort when used in a tense which implies action 
in progress, and hence incomplete, naturally suggests the idea of attempt’ 
(Burton, § 11). 

‘According to R. Levi the words [Joel ii. 13] mean: God removes to 
a distance His Wrath. Like a king who had two fierce legions. If these, 
thought he, encamp near me in the country they will rise against my subjects 
when they provoke me to anger. Therefore I will send them far away. 
Then if my subjects provoke me to anger before I send for them (the legions) 
they may appease me and I shall be willing to be appeased. So also said 
God; Anger and Wrath are the messengers of destruction. I will send them 
far away to a distance, so that when the Israelites provoke Me to anger, they 
may come, before I send for them, and repent, and I may accept their 
repentance (cf. Is. xiii. 5). And not only that, said R. Jizchak, but he 
locks them up (Anger and Wrath) out of their way; see Jer. 1. 25, which 
means: Until He opens His treasure-chamber and shuts it again, man 
returns to God and He accepts him’ (7yact. Yhaanété ii. 1 ap. Winter w 
Wiinsche, /iid. Litt. i. 207). 


5. xard : ‘in accordance with,’ secundum duritiam ‘uam Vulg. 

épyqv : see on i. 18 above. 

Spy év tena Spyiis: to be taken closely together, ‘ wrath (to 
be inflicted) in a day of wrath.’ 


The doctrine of a ‘day of the Lord’ as a day of judgement is taught by 
the Prophets from Amos onwards (Amos vy. 18 ; Is. ii. 12 ff.; xiii. 6 ff.; xxiv. 
a1; Jer.xlvi. 10; Joel ii. 1 ff.; Zeph.i. 7 ff. ; Ezek. vii. 7 ff.; xxx. 3 ff.; Zech. 
xiv. 1; Mal. iii. 2; iv. x. It also enters largely into the pseudepigraphic 
literature: Znoch xlv. a ff. (and the passages collected in Charles’ Note) ; 
Ps. Sol. xv. 13 ff.; 4 Ez. vi. 18 fi., 77 ff. [vii. 10a ff. ed. Bensly]; xii. 34; 
Apoc. Baruch. li. 1; lv. 6, &e. 


Sixaroxptoias: not quite the same as dinalas xpicews 2 Thess. i. 5 
(cf. justs judicit Vulg.), denoting not so much the character of the 
judgement as the character of the Judge (d:xasoxpirgs 3 Mace. xii. 
41; Cf. 6 Sixaios kpirjs 2 Tim. iv, 8). 

The word occurs in the Quinta (the fifth version included in Origen’s 

Hexapla) of Hos. vi. § ; it is also found twice in Zest. XJ Patriarch. Levi 3 

6 devrepos Exe wip, xidva, epioTaddoy Eroipya els fucpay mpoordyparos Kupiov 


dy rh Sinaoxpoig rov Cod. [bid. 15 AHyeade dvedi:opdv wat aloxvryy aldvios 
wapa Tis Scoxpiolas rod @coi,, 


6. 8g dwoddéoa: Prov. xxiv. 12 (LXX). The principle here laid 
down, though in full accord with the teaching of the N. T. 
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generally (Matt. xvi. a7; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal, vi. 7; Eph. vi. 8; 
Cok iii. 24, 25; Rev. ii. 23; xx. 12; xxii. 12), may seem at first 
sight to conflict with St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
But Justification is a past act, resulting in a present state: it 
belongs properly to the beginning, not to the end, of the Christian’s 
career (see on dixatwOncovra in ver. 13). Observe too that there is 
no real antithesis between Faith and Works in themselves. Works 
are the evidence of Faith, and Faith. has its necessary outcome in 
Works. The true antithesis is between earning salvation and 
receiving it as a gift of God’s bounty. St. Paul himself would 
have allowed that there might have been a question of earning 
salvation if the Law were really kept (Rom. x. 5; Gal. iii. 12). 
But as a matter of fact the Law was not kept, the works were not 
done. 

7. xaQ Sxopovhy Epyou dyafod: collective use of gpyey, as in 
ver. 15, ‘a lifework,’ the sum of a man’s actions. 

8. tots Sé é§ éprOeias: ‘those whose motive is factiousness,’ opp. 
to the spirit of single-minded unquestioning obedience, those who 
use all the arts of unscrupulous faction to contest or evade com- 
mands which they ought to obey. From ép:os ‘a hired labourer’ 
we get ¢pievo ‘to act as a hireling,’ ¢piGevouas a political term 
for ‘hiring paid canvassers and promoting party spirit:’ hence 
¢p.6cia = the spirit of faction, the spirit which substitutes factious 
opposition for the willing obedience of loyal subjects of the king- 
dom of heaven. See Lft, and Ell. on Gal. v. 20, but esp. Fri. 
ad loc. 


The ancients were strangely at sea about this word. Hesychius (cent. 5) 
derived ép.6os from épa ‘earth’; the Ztymologicum Magnum (a compilation 
perhaps of the eleventh century) goes a step further, and derives it from épa 
Ons agricola mercede conductus; Greg. Nyssen. connects it with épiov ‘ wool’ 
(€pi0s was used specially of woolworkers); but most common of all is the 
connexion with épis (so Theodrt. on Phil. ii. 3; cf. Vulg. hes gus ex con- 
tentione [per contentionem Phil. ii. 3; vixae Gal. v. 20]). There can be 
little doubt that the use of épiefa was affected by association with éps, 
though there is no real connexion between the two words (see notes on 
éxapwOnoay xi. 7, karavigeos xi. 8). 


dpyh ... Oupds : see Lft. and Ell. on Gal. v. 20; Trench, Syn, 


p» 125: épyy is the settled feeling, Gupds the outward manifestation, 
‘ outbursts’ or ‘ ebullitions of wrath.’ 


bpy) 86 torw 5 exdpevos rois duaprdvovew ent ripepla névos. Ovudv 5é 
Spi{ovra: dpyiy dvadvpiopérny wat Sioidalvoveay Orig. (in Cramer’s Catena). 


O. Odtins nal orevoxwpia: “r7bulatio ( pressura in the African form 
of the Old Latin) ef anguséia Vulg., whence our word ‘ anguish’: 
orevoxwpiais the stronger word=‘ torturing confinement’ (cf. 2 Cor. 
iv. 8). But the etymological sense is probably lost in usage: 
calamttas ef angustiae h.e. summa calamiias Fri. p. 106. 
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For similar combinations (‘day of tribulation and pain,’ ‘ of tribulation 
and great shame,’ ‘of suffering and tribulation,’ ‘of anguish and affliction,’ &c.) 
see Charles’ note on mock xlv. 2. 


xatepyafopévou = ‘carry to the end’; xard either strengthening 
the force of the simple vb., as per in perficere, or giving *t a bad 
sense, as in perpelrare Fri. p. 107. 

lL. tpocwrodnpia : peculiar to Biblical and Ecclesiastical Greek 
(Eph. vi. 9; Col. iii. 25; Jas. ii. 03 cf. mpocemodnmrns Acts X. 345 
rpocwmodnnreiy Jas. ii. 93 dmpoowmodnmros I Pet. i. 17): mpdéowmoev 
hapBdvew = (i) to give a gracious reception to a suppliant or suitor 
(Lev. xix. 15) ; and hence (ii) to show partiality, give corrupt judge- 
ment. In N. T. always with a bad sense. 


The idea goes back to Deut. x. 17 6 @eds... ob Oavpate: wpdcawoy od 
ob pi) AGB SOpov, which is adopted in Ps. Sol. ii, 19 6 @eds Kpiras Sixcuos wal 
ob Oavudoe mpdcwmov, and explained in Jubelees v. 15 ‘And He is not one 
who will regard the person (of any) nor receive gifts; when He says that He 
will execute judgement on each: if one gave him everything that is on the 
earth, He will not regard the gifts or the person (of any), nor accept any- 
thing at his hands, for he is a Righteous Judge’; cf. Apoc. Barwch. xiii. 7, 
Pirgé Aboth iv. 31 ‘He is about to judge with whom there is no iniquity, 
nor forgetfulness, nor respect of persons, nor taking of a bribe.’ 


12,13. vépos and & vopos. The distinction between these two forms did 
not escape the scholarship of Origen, whose comment on Rom. iii. ar reads 
thus in Rufinus’ translation (ed. Lommatzsch, vi. 201): Moris est apud 
Graccos nominibus dpOpa pracponi, quae apud nos possunt articuli nominars. 
Si quando igitur Mosis legem nominat, solitum nomini praemittit articulum: 
si quando vero naturalem vult intelligi, sine articulo nominat legem. This 
distinction however, though it holds good generally, does not cover all the 
cases. There are really three main uses: (1) 6 véyos = the Law of Moses; 
the art. denotes something with which the readers are familiar, ‘their own 
law, which Christians in some sense inherited from the Jews through the O. T. 
(2) vdpos =law in general (e.g. ii. 12, 14; lil. 20 f.; iv.15; v.13, &c.). (3) But 
there is yet a third usage where vdpos without art. really means the Law of 
Moses, but the absence of the art. calls attention to it not as proceeding from 
Moses, but in its quality as Jaw; won guia Mosis sed quia lex as Gif. expresses 
it in his comment on Gal. ii. 19 (p. 46). St. Paul regards the Pre-Messianic 
period as essentially a period of Law, both for Jew and for Gentile. Hence 
when he wishes to bring out this he uses vos without art. even where he is 
referring to the Jews; because his main point is that they were under 
‘a legal system’—who gave it and what name it bore was a secondary con- 
sideration. ‘The Law of the Jews was only a typical example of a state of 
things that was universal. This will explain passages like Rom. v. 20, x. 4 

There will remain a few places, which do not come under any of these 
heads, where the absence of the art. is accounted for by the influence of the 
context, usually acting through the law of grammatical sympathy by which 
when one word in a phrase drops the article another also drops it; some of 
these passages involve rather nice points of scholarship (see the notes on 
ii. 25; iii. 31; xiii. 8). On the whole subject compare esp. Gif. p. 47 ff. ; 
also a monograph by Grafe, Dze paulinische Lehre von Geselz, Freiburg I, 
B. 1884, ed. 2, 1893. Dr. Grafe goes rather too far in denying the dis- 
tinction between védyos and 6 pduos, but his paper contains many just re- 
marks and criticisms. 


12. i#yaprov. Burton (§ 54) calls this a ‘collective Aorist,’ represented 
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in English by the Perfect. ‘From the point of view from which the Apostle 
is-speaking, the sin of each offender is simply a past fact, and the sin of 
all a series or aggregate of facts together, constituting a past fact. But 
inasmuch as this series is not separated from the time of speaking we must 
as in ili. 23 employ an English Perfect in translation.’ Prof. Burton 
suggests an alternative possibility that the aor. may be proleptic, as if it 
were spoken looking backwards from the Last Judgement of the sins which 
will then be past; but the parallels of iii. 23, v. 12 are against this. 


avéues. The heathen are represented as deliberately reject- 
ing not only the Law of Moses but even the Noachic ordinances. 
Thus they have become enemies of God and as such are doomed 
to destruction (Weber, Altsyn. Theol. p. 65). 


18. of dxpoarai vépou: ef. xarnxovpevos ée Tod vdéuov ver. 18; also Pereq 
R. Meir 6 (Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, ed. Taylor, p. 115) ‘ Thorah is 
acquired ... by learning, by a listening ear,’ &c. Tt is interesting to note 
that among the sayings ascribed to Simeon, very possibly St. Paul’s own 
class-mate and son of Gamaliel his teacher, is this: ‘not learning but doing 
is the groundwork; and whoso multiplies words occasions sin’ (Pirgé Aboth. 
i. 18, ed. Taylor; reff. from Delitzsch), 

vonou size artic. bis NABDG. The absence of the art. again (as in the 
last verse) generalizes the form of statement, ‘the hearers and the doers of 
law’ (whatever that law may be); ef. vii. 1. 


Sixatw0yjcorrar. The word is used here in its universal sense of 
‘a judicial verdict,’ but the fut. tense throws forward that verdict 
to the Final Judgement. This use must be distinguished from 
that which has been explained above (p. 30 f.), the special or, so to 
speak, technical use of the term Justification which is characteristic 
of St. Paul. It is not that the word has any different sense but 
that it is referred to the past rather than to the future (Stxarobévres 
aor. cf. v. 1, 9); the acquittal there dates from the moment at 
which the man becomes a Christian; it marks the initial step in 
his career, his right to approach the presence of God as if he were 
righteous. See on ver. 6 above. 

14, €0vy: ra vn would mean all or most Gentiles, yy means 
only some Gentiles ; the number is quite indefinite, the prominent 
point being their character as Gentiles. 


Cf. 4 Ezr. iii. 36 homines quidem per nomina imvenies servasse mandata 
tua, gentes autem non invemtes. 


Ta pH vopov €xovra, the force of a is ‘whoex hypothest have not 
a law,’ whom we conceive of as not having a law; cf rd py dvra 
1 Cor. i. 28 (guae pro nthilo habentur Grimm). 

€autois eior vouos: br legis impletio, bt lex P. Ewald. 


The doctrine of this verse was liberal doctrine for a Jew. The Talmud 
recognizes no merit in the good deeds of heathen unless they are accompanied 
by a definite wish for admission to the privileges of Wisian: Even if 
a heathen were to keep the whole law it would avail him nothing without 
circumcision (Debarim Rabat), If he prays to Jehovah his prayer is not 
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heard (#d.). If he commits sin and repents, that too does not help him 
(Pesikta 156°). Even for his alms he gets no credit (Pestkta 12”), ‘In 
their books’ (i.e. in those in which God sets down the actions of the 
heathen) ‘there is no desert’ (Shir Rabba 86°). See Weber, Altsyn. Theol. 
p. 66f. Christian theologians have expressed themselves much to the same 
effect. Their opinions are summed up concisely by Mark Pattison, Zssays, 
ii. 61. ‘In accordance with this view they interpreted the passages in 
St. Paul which speak of the religion of the heathen; e.g. Rom. li. 14. 
Since the time of Augustine (De Spir. et Zit. § 27) the orthodox interpreta- 
tion had applied this verse, either to the Gentile converts, or to the favoured 
few among the heathen who had extraordinary divine assistance. The 
Protestant expositors, to whom the words “do by nature the things contained 
in the law” could never bear their literal force, sedulously preserved the 
Augustinian explanation. Even the Pelagian Jeremy Taylor is obliged to 
gloss the phrase ‘‘ by nature,” thus: “ By fears and secret opinions which the 
Spirit of God, who is never wanting to men in things necessary, was pleased 
to put into the hearts of men” (Dect. Dubit. Book II. ch. 1, § 3). The 
rationalists, however, find the expression “ by nature,” in its literal sense, 
exactly conformable to their own views (John Wilkins [1614-1672], Of Nat. 
Rel. Il. c. 9), and have no difficulty in supposing the acceptableness of those 
works, and the salvation of those who do them. Burnet, on Art. XVIIL, 
in his usual confused style of eclecticism, suggests both opinions without 
— to see that they are incompatible relics of divergent schools of 
octrine. 


15. otrwes: see on i. 25. 

avSelxvuvtar: dees implies an appeal to facts; demonstraiio 
rebus gesits facta (P. Ewald, De Vocts 2uvadjocas, &c., p. 16 n.). 

+3 épyov 700 vépou: ‘the work, course of conduct belonging to’ 
(i.e. in this context ‘required by’ or ‘in accordance with ’) ‘the 
Law’: collective use of ¢pyov as in ver. 7 above. 


[Probably not as Ewald of. cit. p. 17 after Grotius, opus legis est dd, guoa 
lex in Judacis efficit, nempe cogmitio liciti et illiciti.) : 


cuppaptupovons abray tis cuveSicews. This phrase is almost 
exactly repeated in ch. ix. 1 cvppapr. poe ris ovverd. pov. In both 
cases the conscience is separated from the self and personified as 
a further witness standing over against it. Here the quality of the 
acts themselves is one witness, and the approving judgement passed 
upon them by the conscience is another concurrent witness. 


owedhoes. Some such distinction as this is suggested by the original 
meaning and use of the word ovvelinas, which = ‘ co-knowledge,’ the know- 
ledge or reflective judgement which a man has dy the side of or tn conjunction 
with the original consciousness of the act. This second consciousness is easily 
projected and personified as confronting the first. 

The word is quoted twice from Menander (342-291 B.C.), Monost. 597 
(cf. 654) dwaow tpiv } ovveldnors Oeds (ed. Didot, pp. 101, 103). It is sig- 
nificant that both the word and the idea are completely absent from Aristotle. 
They rise into philosophical importance in the more introspective moral 
teaching of the Stoics. The two forms, rd ovvedés and % auveidnows appear 
to be practically convertible. Epictetus (/ragm. 97) compares the con- 
science to a maida7yoryés in a passage which is closely parallel to the comment 
of Origen on this verse of Ep. Rom. (ed. Lommatzsch, vi. 107) spirits . .. 
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@elet pacdagogus et [sc. animae] guidam sociatus et rector ut cam de melioribus 
weoneat vel de culpis castiget et arguat. 

4n Biblical Greek the word occurs first with its full sense in Wisd. xvii. 10. 

1] ded 58 mpoociande ra yadrgena [tovnpla] cvveyouérn 7TH ovvednoe. In 
hilo 1d cuvadés is the form used. In N. T. the word is mainly Pauline 
(occurring in the speeches of Acts xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16; Rom. 1 and 2 Cor, 
Past. Epp., also in Heb.) ; elsewhere only in 1 Pet. and the pertc. adult. 
ise Vill. 9. It is one of the few technical terms in St. Paul which seem to 
ve Greek rather than Jewish affinities. 

The ‘Conscience’ of St. Paul is a natural faculty which belongs to all 
men alike (Rom. ii. 15), and pronounces upon the character of actions, both 
their own (2 Cor. i. 12) and those of others (2 Cor. iv. a, v. 11). It can be 
over-scrupulous (1 Cor. x. 25), but is blunted or ‘seared’ by neglect of its 
warnings (1 Tim. iv. 2). 

The usage of St. Paul corresponds accurately to that of his Stoic con- 
temporaries, but is somewhat more restricted than that which obtains in 
modern times. Conscience, with the ancients, was the faculty which passed 
judgment upon actions after they were done (in technical language the con- 
Scientia conseguens moralis), not so much the general source of moral 
obligation. In the passage before us St. Paul speaks of such a source 
(éaurois eiot vépos); but the law in question is rather generalized from the 
dictates of conscience than antecedent to them. See on the whole subject 
a@ treatise by Dr. P. Ewald, De Vocis Xuvesdqoews apud script. N. T. vi ac 
fotestate (Lipsiae, 1883). 


peragd @Adyhev. This clause is taken in two ways: (i) of the 
‘thoughts,’ as it were, personified, Conscience being in debate 
with itself, and arguments arising now on the one side, and now on 
the other (cf. Shakspeare’s ‘When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought, I summon up remembrance of things past’); in this case 
peragd dddndwv almost = ‘alternately,’ ‘in mutual debate’; (ii) 
taking the previous part of the verse as referring to the decisions 
of Conscience when in private it passes in review a man’s own 
acts, and this latter clause as dealing rather with its judgements on 
the acts of the others; then peratd dAAjdov will = ‘between one 
another,’ ‘between man and man,’ ‘in the intercourse of man 
with man’; and Acyiwuadv will be the ‘arguments’ which now 
take one side and now the other. The principal argument in 
favour of this view (which is that of Mey. Gif. Lips.) is the em- 
phatic position of perafi dddjAwv, which suggests a contrast between 
the two clauses, as if they described two different processes and 
not merely different parts or aspects of the same process. 

There is a curious parallel to this description in Assump. Moys. i, 13 
Creavit enim orbem terrarum propter plebem seam, et nom cocpit eam 
Ssceptionem creaturae... palam facere, ut in ea geniss arguantur et hesmils- 
ter inter se disputationibus arguant sé. 

Tév Aoytopay: the Acysopoi are properly ‘thoughts’ conceived in 
the mind, not ‘ arguments’ used in external debate. This appears 
from the usage of the word, which is frequently combined with 
napdiq (modo! Aoyiopol ev xapdia avdpds Prov. xix. 21; cf. Ps. xxxii. 11 5 
Prov. vi. 18): it is used of secret ‘plots’ (Jer. xviii. 18 dedre 
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Aoytocpeba én “epealay Roysopdy, ‘ devise devices’), and of the Divine 
intentions (Jer. xxix [xxxvi] 11 Aoyodpa ep’ dpas Aoysopsy eipnyys). 
In the present passage St. Paul is describing an internal process, 
though one which is destined to find external expression ; it is the 
process by which are formed the moral judgements of men upon 
their fellows. 


‘The conscience’ and ‘the thoughts’ both belong to the same persons. 
This is rightly seen by Klépper, who has written at length on the passage 
before us (Pausinische Studien, Konigsberg, 1887, p. 10); but it does not 
follow that both the conscience and the thoughts are exercised upon the same 
objects, or that peragd dAAjAov must be referred to the thoughts in the 
sense that influences from without are excluded. The parallel quoted in 
support of this (Matt. xviii. 15 yeragi ood nat abrod pévov) derives that part 
of its meaning from pédvou, not from perafd. 


4 xa: ‘or even,’ ‘or it may be,’ implying that droA. is the ex- 
ception, xarny. the rule. 

16. The best way to punctuate is probably to put (in English) 
a colon after ver. 13, and a semi-colon at the end of ver. 15: ver. 
16 goes back to dxawOjcovra in ver. 13, or rather forms a conclu- 
sion to the whole paragraph, taking up again the év juépg of ver. §. 
The object of vv. 13-18 is to explain how it comes about that 
Gentiles who have no law may yet be judged as if they had one: 
they have a second inferior kind of law, if not any written precepts 
yet the law of conscience; by this law they will be judged when 
quick and dead are put upon their trial. 


Orig., with his usual acuteness, sees the difficulty of connecting ver. 16 with 
ver. 15, and gives an answer which is substantially right. The ‘thoughts 
accusing and condemning’ are not conceived as rising up at the last day but 
now. They leave however marks behind, velut in certs, tta in corde nostro. 
These marks God can see (ed. Lomm. p. 109). 

év fpépg Ste (ef WH. marg.): & jf juépa B, WH. text: bv jyépg § A, 
Pesh. Boh. a/., WH. sarg. 


Sia "Inood Xpor0d (6¢ WH. marg.) : a Xpierod Inot NB, Orig., Tisch. 


WH. ¢ext. 


xpwet: might be xpive, as RV. marg., fut. regarded as certain. 

kata 7d edayyédidy pov. The point to which St. Paul’s Gospel, 
or habitual teaching, bears witness is, not that God will judge the 
world (which was an old doctrine), but that He will judge it shrough 
Jesus Christ as His Deputy (which was at least new in its applica- 
tion, though the Jews expected the Messiah to act as Judge, Znoch 
xlv, xlvi, with Charles’ notes). 

The phrase card rd ebay. wow occurs Rom, xvi. 25, of the specially 
Pauline doctrine of ‘free grace’; 2 Tim. ii. 8, (i) of the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, (ii) of His descent from the seed of David. 

We note in passing the not very intelligent tradition (introduced by gaol 
8é, Eus. H. Z. III. iv. 8), that wherever St. Paul spoke of ‘his Gospel” he 
meant the Gospel of St. Luke. 


SE 
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. FAILURE OF THE JEWS. 

Il. 17-29. The $ew may boast of his possession of a special 
Revelation and a written Law, but all the time his practice 
shows that he is really no better than the Gentile (vv. 17-24). 
And if he takes his stand on Circumcision, that too is of 
value only so far as it is moral and spiritual. In this moral 
and spiritual circumcision the Gentile also may share (vv. 


25-29). 


Do you tell me that you bear the proud name of Jew, that 
you repose on a written law as the charter of your salvation? Do 
you boast that Jehovah is your God, “that you are fully ac- 
quainted with His revealed Will, that you adopt for yourself a high 
standard and listen to the reading of the Law every Sabbath-day? 
Do you give yourself out with so much assurance as a guide to 
the poor blind Gentile, a luminary to enlighten his darkness? *® Do 
you call your pupils dullards and yourself their schoolmaster? Are 
they mere infants and you their teacher? You, who have all 
knowledge and all truth visibly embodied for you in the Law? 
* Boastful Jew! How does your practice comport with your 
theory? So ready to teach others, do you need no teaching your- 
self? The eighth and seventh commandments which you hold 
up to others—do you yourself keep them? You profess to loathe 
and abhor idols; but do you keep your hands from robbing their 
temples? “You vaunt the possession of a law; and by the 
violation of that law you affront and dishonour God Who gave it. 
% As Isaiah wrote that the Gentiles held the Name of God in 
contempt because they saw His people oppressed and enslaved, so 
do they now for a different reason—because of the gross incon- 
sistency in practice of those who claim to be His people. 

% True it is that behind the Law you have also the privilege of 
Circumcision, which marks the people of Promise. And Circum- 
cision has its value if you are a law-performer. But if you are. 
a law-breaker you might as well be uncircumcised. *® Does it not 
follow that if the uncircumcised Gentile keeps the weightier statutes 
of the Moral Law, he will be treated as if he were circumcised? 
*T And uncircumcised as he is, owing to his Gentile birth, yet if he 
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fulfils the Law, his example will (by contrast) condemn you who 
with the formal advantages of a written law and circumcision, only 
break the law of which you boast. ™ For it is not he who has the 
outward and visible marks of a Jew who is the true Jew; neither 
is an outward and bodily circumcision the true circumcision. 
But he who is inwardly and secretly a Jew is the true Jew; and 
the moral and spiritual circumcision is that which really deserves 
the name. The very word ‘Jew’—descendant of Judah—means 
‘praise’ (Gen. xxix. 35). And such a Jew has his ‘praise,’ not 
from man but from God. 


17. Et 8€ NAB D* al, Latt. Pesh. Boh. Arm. Aeth., &c.: “Ide 
DeL al, Harcl., Chrys. af, The authorities for ei 8¢ include all the 
oldest MSS., all the leading versions, and the oldest Fathers: ie is 
an itacism favoured by the fact that it makes the construction 
slightly easier. Reading e 8¢ the apodosis of the sentence begins 
at ver. 21. 

*louSatos: here approaches in meaning (as in the mouth of a Jew 
it would have a tendency to do) to ‘Icpan\irns, a member of the 
Chosen People, opposed to the heathen. 


Strictly speaking, ‘ESpaios, opp. ‘EAAnuorfs, calls attention to language ; 
Nlovdaios, opp. “EAAn?, calls attention to nationality ; "IopanAitns = a member 
of the theocracy, in possession of full theocratic privileges (Trench, Sys. 
§ xxxix, p 132 ff.). The word "Iovdatos does not occur in LXX (though 
‘lovdatoyds is found four times in 2 Macc.), but at this date it is the common 
word ; ‘E8poios and "Iopandlrns are terms reserved by the Jews themselves, 
the one to distinguish between the two main divisions of their race (the 
Palestinian and Greek-speaking), the other to describe their esoteric status. 

For the Jew’s pride in his privileges comp. 4 Ezra vi. 55f. Aaec autem 
omnia dixt coram te, Domine, quoniam dixisti eas (sc. gentes) nil esse, et 
peli salivae assimilatas sumt, et quasi stillicidium de vase similast 

abundantiam corun. 


éwovopdLy : ‘ bearest the name’: érovopdfew=‘ to impose @ name,’ 
pass. ‘to have a name imposed.’ 

éravaraty vépe: ‘have a law to lean upon’: so (without art.) 
NABD*; but it is not surprising that the later MSS. should 
make the statement more definite, ‘lean upon she Law.’ For éray. 
(requiescis Vulg.) cf. Mic. iii. 11; Ezek. xxix. 7: the word implies 
at once the sense of support and the saving of ill-directed labour 
which resulted to the Jew from the possession of a law. 

kauyioat év Geg: suggested by Jer. ix. 24 ‘let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth Me, that I am 
the Lord.’ 


wavyaoas: for xavyG, stopping at the first step in the process of con- 
traction (xovydeoat, Kavydeat, savxg). This is one of the forms which used 
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to be called ‘ Alexandrine,’ but which simply belong to the popular Greek 

current at the time (Hort, Jvtrod. p. 304). avxaoat occurs also in 1 Cor. 

iv. 7, saraxavyaoa: Rom. xi. 18; comp. ddvvaoa: Luke xvi. 25, and from un- 

contracted verbs, ¢dyeoa: . . . mieoat Luke xvii. 8, d5vvacat Matt. v. 36 (but 

dvvp Mark ix. 22); see Win. Gr. xiii. 24 (p. 90). 

18. 75 @Aypa. Bp. Lightfoot has shown that this phrase was 
so constantly used for ‘the Divine Will’ that even without the art. 
it might have that signification, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 12 (On Revision, 
p. 106 ed. 1, p. 118 ed. 2). 

SoxipdLers Ta Staddpovta: probas utiliora Cod. Clarom. Rufin. 
Vulg.; on modo prae malis bona sed in bonis optima Beng. on 
Phil. i. 10, where the phrase recurs exactly. Both words are 
ambiguous: oxmdfew = (i) ‘to test, assay, discern’; (ii) ‘to 
approve after testing’ (see on i. 28); and ra duapepovra may be 
either ‘things which differ,’ or ‘things which stand out, or excel.’ 
Thus arise the two interpretations represented in RV. and RV. 
marg., with a like division of commentators. The rendering of 
RV. marg. (‘provest the things that differ,’ ‘hast experience of 
good and bad’ Tyn.) has the support of Euthym.-Zig. (Scaxpives ra 
diahépovra GAAMAwr" olov Kaddv Kai Kaxdy, dperyy Kai Kaxiav), Fri. De W. 
Oltr. Go. Lips. Mou. The rendering of RV. (‘approvest the 
things that are excellent’) is adopted by Latt. Orig. (c/a uf non 
solum quae sint bona scias, verum etiam quae sint meliora et utihore 
discernas), most English Versions, Mey. Lft. Gif. Lid. (Chrys. does 
not distinguish; Va is undecided). ‘The second rendering is the 
more pointed. 

Katnxovpevos éx Tod vopou: cf. Acts. xv. 35. 


19. wétrov8as #.7.4. The common construction after wéwoi@as is 37x: acc. 
and infin. is very rare. It seems better, with Vaughan, to take ceavrév 
closely with wémo.das, ‘and art persuaded as to thyself that thou art,’ &c. 

SSnyov... tupAGv. It is natural to compare Matt. xv. 14 tupdol ciow 
ddyyot TUpAGy «.7.A.; also xxiii.16,24. Lips. thinks that the first saying was 
present to the mind of the Apostle. It would not of course follow that it 
was current in writing, though that too is possible. On the other hand the 
expression may have been more or less proverbial : comp, Wiinsche, Z7liut. 
d. Evang. on Matt. xxiii.16. The same epithet was given by a Galilaean 
to R. Chasda, Baba Kama fol. 52 a. ‘When the Shepherd is angry with the 
sheep he blinds their leader; i.e. when God determines to punish the 
Israelites, He gives them unworthy rulers.’ 


20. naiSeurhv: ‘a schoolmaster,’ with the idea of discipline, 
correction, as well as teaching; cf. Heb. xii. 9. 

yatiov: ‘infants,’ opp. to réActot, ‘adults,’ as in Heb. v. 13, 14. 

popdwow: ‘outline,’ ‘delineation,’ ‘embodiment.’ As a rule 
oxjua = outward form as opp. to inward substance, while pop py 
= outward form as determined by inward substance; so that 
oxnpa is the variable, poppy the permanent, element in things: see 
Lft. Phz?. p. 125 ff.; Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. vii. 31. Nor does the 
present passage conflict with this distinction. The Law was a real 
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expression of Divine truth, so far as it went. It is more difficult to 
account for 2 Tim. iii, 5 ¢yovres péppoow eiaeBeias ri dé dvvapuv 
BUTS Novnpevos, 

See however Lft. in Jourw. of Class. and Sacr. Philol. (1857) iii. 115 
‘They will observe that in two passages where St. Paul does speak of that 
which is unreal or at least external, and does not employ oxjya, he still 
avoids using poph as inappropriate, and adopts udppworts instead (Rom. ii. 
20; 2 Tim. iii. 5), where the termination -wois denotes ‘‘the aiming after or 
affecting the poppy.”’ Can this quite be made good ? 


21. ogy: resumptive, introducing the apodosis to the long pro- 
tasis in w. 17-20. After the string of points, suspended as it were 
in the air, by which the Apostle describes the Jew’s complacency, 
he now at last comes down with his emphatic accusation. Here 
is the ‘Thou art the man’ which we have been expecting since 
ver. I. 


kAérrew: infin, because xnptoowy contains the idea of command. 


22. BSehucodpevos: used of the expression of physical disgust, 
esp. of the Jew’s horror at idolatry. 


Note the piling up of phrases in Deut. vii. 2€ «al od« elcoleets BSéAvypa 
[here of the gold and silver plates with which idols were overlaid] els 
tov olkéy gov, Kal gon dvdOnua Gowep TovTo, mpocoxVicpatt mpocoxOels Kat 
BdeAvypare BdeAvEn, Ste dvdOnua éorv, Comp. also Dan. xii. 11; Matt. xxiv. 
15, &c. One of the ignominies of captivity was to be compelled to carry 
the idols of the heathen: Assump. Moys. viii. 4 cogentur palam batulare idola 
Corum inquinata, 


tepooudeis. The passage just quoted (Deut. vii. 26 with 25), 
Joseph. Ams. IV. viii. 10, and Acts xix. 37 (where the town-clerk 
asserts that St. Paul and his companions were ‘ not iepdovAor) show 
that the robbery of temples was a charge to which the Jews were 
open in spite of their professed horror of idol-worship. 


There were provisions in the Talmud which expressly guarded against 
this: everything which had to do with an idol was a 88éAvyya to him unless 
it had been previously desecrated by Gentiles. But for this the Jew might 
have thought that in depriving the heathen of their idol he was doing a good 
work. See the passages in Delitzsch ad Joc.; also on fepoovAla, which must 
not be interpreted too narrowly, Lft., Ess. om Supern. Rel. p. 299 £.; 
Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, p. 144n., where it is noted 
that icpoovA‘a was just one of the crimes which a provincial governor could 
proceed against by his own émperium. 

The Eng. Versions of iepoovAcis group themselves thus: ‘robbest God of 
his honour’ Tyn. Cran. Genev.; ‘doest sacrilege’ (ex equivalent) Wic. 
Rhem. AV. RV. marg.; ‘dost rob temples’ RV. 


23. It is probably best not to treat this verse as a question. 
The questions which go before are collected by a summary accu- 
sation. Gif, with a delicate sense of Greek composition, sees 
a hint of this in the change from participles to the relative and 
indic. /6 diSdoxor .. . ds kavyaoat). 
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24. A free adaptation of Is. lii. g (LXX). Heb. ‘ And con- 
tinually all the day long My Name is blasphemed’: LXX adds to 
this 0 tuas and dp rois €dveow, St. Paul omits d:amavrds and changes 
pov tO tov Geov. 

The original meant that the Name of God was reviled by the 
tyrants and oppressors of Israel: St. Paul, following up a suggestion 
in the LXX (80 spas), traces this reviling to the scandal caused 
by Israel’s inconsistency. The fact that the formula of quotation 
is thrown to the end shows that he is conscious of applying the 
passage freely: it is almost as if it were an after-thought that the 
language he has just used is a quotation at all. See the longer 
note on ch. x, below. 


25. vépov mpacons. On the absence of the art.:see especially the scholarly 
note in Va.: ‘It is almost as if véuoy mpdocew and véyuov mapaBarns were 
severally like vonodereiv, vopopvdaety, &c., vowobéTns, vopodibacKados, &C., 
one compound word: if chou be a law-doer.. . if thou be a law-transgressor, 
&c., indicating the character of the person, rather than calling attention to 
the particular form or designation of the law, which claims obedience.’ 

yéyovev: ‘is by that very fact become.’ Del. quotes the realistic ex- 
pression given to this idea in the Jewish fancy that God would send his 
angel to remove the marks of circumcision on the wicked. 


2G. eis weprtopiyy NoyreOyoetar: AoyifecOat eis rs = AoyiferOa els rd 
elvai vs, eis denoting result, ‘so as to be in place of, ‘ reckoned as 
a substitute or equivalent for’ (Fri., Grm.-Thay. s. v. Noyifopas 1 a). 


Of the synonyms 7npeiv, puddacew, redeiv ; Typeiv = ‘to keep an eye upon,’ 
‘to observe carefully’ (and then do); puddocew = ‘to guard as a deposit,’ 
to preserve intact” against violence from without or within; reAciy = ‘to 
bring (a law) to its proper fulfilment’ in action; rnpeiy and pvAdocey are 
both from the point of view of the agent, reAciv from that of the law which 
is obeyed. See Westcott on Jo. xvii. 12; 1 Jo. ii. 3. 


27. xpwet: most probably categorical and not a question as 

AV. and RV.; = ‘condemn’ by comparison and contrast, as in 
Matt. xii. 41, 42 ‘the men of Nineveh shall stand up in the judge- 
ment with this generation and shall condemn it, &c. Again we 
are pointed back to wv. 1-3; the judge of others shall be himself 
judged. 
4 é« pdcews dxpoBvoria : uncircumcision which physically re- 
mains as it was born. The order of the words seems opposed to 
Prof. Burton’s rendering, ‘the uncircumcision which by nature 
fulfils the law’ (ex pio.= ice v. 14). 

Sid of ‘attendant circumstances’ as in iv. 11, Vili. 25, xiv. 20; 
Anglicé ‘with,’ with all your advantages of circumcision and the — 
possession of a written law. | 

The distinction between the literal Israel which is after the flesh 
and the true spiritual Israel is a leading idea with St. Paul and 
is worked out at length in ix. 6 ff.; see also pp. 2,14 sup. We may 
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compare Phil. iii. 3, where St. Paul claims that Christians represent 
the true circumcision, 

28 & lv rH davep>. The Greek of this and the next verse is elliptical, 
and there is some ambiguity as to how much belongs to the subject and how 
much to the predicate. Even accomplished scholars like Dr. Gifford and 
Dr. Vaughan differ. The latter has some advantage in symmetry, making 
the missing words in both clauses belong to the subject (‘Not he who is 
[a Jew] outwardly isa Jew... but he who is [a Jew] in secret is a Jew Ne 

ut it is a drawback to this view of the construction that it separates meprroph 
and xapdias: Gif., as it seems to us rightly, combines these (‘he which is 
inwardly a Jew [is truly a Jew], and circumcision of heart... [is true 
circumcision’]). Similarly Lips. Weiss (but not Mey.). 


29. wepttop) kapdias. The idea of a spiritual (heart-) circum- 
cision goes back to the age of Deuteronomy; Deut. x. 16 mepire- 
peioOe TH oxAnpoxapSiay ipar: Jer. iv. 4 meperunOnre ro Ced dpHv, Kat 
mepiréyeobe tiv oKAnpoxapdiay ipav: cf. Jer. ix. 26; Ezek. xliv. 7; 
Acts vii. 51. Justin works out elaborately the idea of the Christian 
circumcision, Dzal. c. Tryph 114. 

& Zmawos. We believe that Dr. Gifford was the first to point 
out that there is here an evident play on the name ‘ Jew’: Judah 
=‘ Praise’ (cf. Gen. xxix. 35; xlix. 8). 


CASUISTICAL OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


III. 1-8. This argument may suggest three objections: 
i) Uf the moral Gentile is better off than the immoral Few, 
what becomes of the Few’s advantages ?—ANSWER. He still 
has many. His (e.g.) are the promises (vv. 1-2). (ii) But 
has not the Fews unbelief cancelled those promises ?— 
ANSWER. No unbelief on the part of man can affect the 
pledged word of God: it only serves to enhance His faithful- 
ness (vv. 3, 4). (iii) If that is the result of his action, why 
should man be judged ?’—ANSWER. He certainly will be 
judged: we may not say (as I am falsely accused of saying), 
Do evil that good may come (vv. 5-8). 


1If the qualifications which God requires are thus inward and 
spiritual, an objector may urge, What becomes of the privileged 
position of the Jew, his descent from Abraham, and the like? 
What does he gain by his circumcision? *He does gain much 
on all sides. The first gain is that to the Jews were committed 


ae 
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the prophecies of the Messiah. [Here the subject breaks off; 
a fuller enumeration is given in ch. ix. 4, 5.] 

’You say, But the Jews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
share in those prophecies. And I admit that some Jews have 
rejected Christianity, in which they are fulfilled. What then? 
The promises of God do not depend on man. He will keep His 
word, whatever man may do. ‘To suggest otherwise were - 
blasphemy. Nay, God must be seen to be true, though all man- 
kind are convicted of falsehood. Just as in Ps. li the Psalmist 
confesses that the only effect of his own sin will be that {in 
forensic metaphor) God will be ‘ declared righteous’ in His sayings 
[the promises just mentioned], and gain His case when it is brought 
to trial. 

5A new objection arises. If our unrighteousness is only 
a foil to set off the righteousness of God would not God be unjust 
who punishes men for sin? (Speaking of God as if He were man 
can hardly be avoided.) ‘That too were blasphemy to think! If 
any such objection were sound, God could not judge the world. 
But we know that He will judge it. Therefore the reasoning must 
be fallacious. 

TIf, you say, as in the case before us, the truthfulness of 
God in performing His promises is only thrown into relief by my 
infidelity, which thus redounds to His glory, why am I still like 
other offenders («a’) brought up for judgement as a sinner? 

®So the objector. And I know that this charge of saying 
‘Jet us do evil that good may come’ is brought with slanderous 
exaggeration against me—as if the stress which I lay on faith 
compared with works meant, Never mind what your actions are, 
provided only that the end you have in view is right. 

All I will say is that the judgement which these sophistical 
reasoners will receive is richly deserved. 


1ff It is characteristic of this Epistle that St. Paul seems 
to imagine himself face to face with an opponent, and that he 
discusses and answers arguments which an opponent might bring 
against him (so iii. 1ff., iv. 1ff., vi. ff, 15 ff, vii, 7 ff). No 
doubt this is a way of presenting the dialectical process in his own 
mind. But at the same time it is a way which would seem to 
have been suggested by actual experience of controversy with 
Jews and the narrower Jewish Christians. We are told expressly 
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that the charge of saying ‘Let us do evil that good may come’ 
was brought as a matter of fact against the Apostle (ver. 8). And 
vi. 1, 15 restate this charge in Pauline language. The Apostle 
as it were takes it up and gives it out again as if it came in the 
logic of his own thought. And the other charge of levelling down 
all the Jew’s privileges, of ignoring the Old Testament and dis- 
paraging its saints, was one which must as inevitably have been 
brought against St. Paul as the like charges were brought against 
St. Stephen (Acts vi. r3 f). It is probable however that St Paul 
had himself wrestled with this question long before it was pointed 
against him as a weapon in controversy; and he propounds it in 
the order in which it would naturally arise in that stress of reason- 
ing, pro andcon., which went to the shaping of his own system. 
The modified form in which the question comes up the second 
time (ver. 9) shows—if our interpretation is correct—that St. Paul is 
there rather following out his own thought than contending with 
an adversary. 

1. 18 weptcody, That which encircles a thing necessarily 
lies outside it. Hence repi would seem to have a latent meaning 
‘beyond,’ which is appropriated rather by wépa, répay, but comes out 
in wepioods, ‘ that which is in excess,’ ‘ over and above.’ 

2. wpdror péy: intended to be followed by &rera 8, but the line 
of argument is broken off and not resumed. A list of privileges 
such as might have followed here is given in ch. ix. 4. 


mpdtoy pty ydp: om. yap B D* E G sainase. goue., serss. gle, Chrys. 
Orig.-lat. al., [yp] WH. > 

émorevOnoay. moreda, in the sense of ‘ entrust,’ ‘ confide,” takes ace. of 
the thing entrusted, dat. of the person; e.g. Jo. ii, 2g ¢ R "Tpcods ode isi 
orevey éaurdy [rather adréy or adréy) adrofs. In the passive the dat. 
becomes nom., and the acc. remains unchanged ( Buttmann, pp. 175, 189, 190; 
Winer, xxxii. 5 [p. 287]; cf. Cor. ix. 17; Gal. ii. 7). 


ta Adyva. St. Paul might mean by this the whole of the O. T. 
regarded as the Word of God, but he seems to have in view rather 
those utterances in it which stand out as most unmistakably Divine; 
the Law as given from Sinai and the promises relating to the 
Messiah. 


The old account of A as a dimin. of Aéyes is probably correct, though 
Mey.-W. make it neut. of Adyros on the ground that seas is the proper 
dimin. The form Acyidioy is rather a strengthened dimin., which by a process 
common in language took the place of Aéyror when it acquired the special 
sense of ‘oracle.’ From Herod. downwards Adéyior = ‘oracle’ ss a brief 
condensed saying; and so it came to = any ‘inspired, divine utterance’: 
e. g. in Philo of the ‘ prophecies’ and of the ‘ten commandments * (rept rae 
3éea Acyiow is the title of Philo’s trestise), So in LXX the expression is 
used of the ‘word of the Lord” five times in Isaiah and frequently in the 
Psalms (no less than seventeen times in Ps. cxix [exviii]). From this usge 
it was natural that it should be transferred to ‘sayings’ of the Lord 
Jesus (Polyc. ad Pasi. vii. t ds dy peSodedg rd Adpa ted Kveiow: cf. Iren. 
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Adv. Haer. t praef.; also Weiss, Eiv/. § 5. 4). But from the time of Phile 
onwards the word was used of any sacred writing, whether discourse or 
farrative; so that it is a disputed point whether the Adya 700 Kupiov whick 
Papias ascribes to St. Matthew, as well as his own Aoylow kupiaxav étnynoes 
(Eus. #, Z. III. xxxix. 16 and 1) were or were not limited to discourse (see 
especially Lightfoot, Zss. on Supers. Rel. p. 172 fi.). 


8. iwioctmgavy . . . dmotia. Do these words refer to ‘ unbelief’ 
(Mey. Gif. Lid. Oltr. Go.) or to ‘unfaithfulness’ (De W. Weiss 
Lips. Va.)? Probably, on the whole, the former: because (i) the 
main point in the context is the disbelief in the promises of the 
O. T. and the refusal to accept them as fulfilled in Christ ; (ii) 
chaps. ix—xi show that the problem of Israel’s unbelief weighed 
heavily on the Apostle’s mind ; (iii) ‘ unbelief’ is the constant sense 
of the word (amoréo occurs seven times, in which the only apparent 
exception to this sense is 2 Tim. ii. 13, and dmoria eleven times, 
with no clear exception) ; (iv) there is a direct parallel in ch. xi. 20 
1 amoria é&exdacbnoay, ob 8€ TH miote €ornxas, At the same time 
the one sense rather suggests than excludes the other; so that the 
dmoria Of man is naturally contrasted with the miors of God 
(cf. Va.). 

wiomy: ‘faithfulness’ to His promises; cf. Lam. iii. 23 wodAy 
gions cov: Ps. Sol. viii. 35 9 mwiotis cov pe? quar. 

katapyyjoe. «xarapyeiv (from card causative and dpyés = depyds) 
=‘ to render inert or inactive’: a characteristic word with St. Paul, 
occurring twenty-five times in his writings (including 2 Thess. 
Eph. 2 Tim.), and only twice elsewhere (Lk. Heb.) : = (i) in 
a material sense, ‘to make sterile or barren,’ of soil Lk. xiii. 7, 
cf. Rom. vi. 6 iva xarapyn6y rd cdpa THs dpaprias, ‘that the body as 
an instrument of sin may be paralysed, rendered powerless’ ; 
ii) in a figurative sense, ‘to render invalid,’ ‘ abrogate,’ ‘ abolish’ 
‘ak érayyediav Gal. iii. 17; vdov Rom. iii. 31). 

4. ph yévoiro: a formula of negation, repelling with horror 
something previously suggested. ‘Fourteen of the fifteen N. T. 
instances are in Paul’s writings, and in twelve of them it expresses 
the Apostle’s abhorrence of an inference which he fears may be 
falsely drawn from his argument’ (Burton, JZ. and 7. § 177; cf. 
also Lft. on Gal. ii. 17). 


It is characteristic of the vehement impulsive style of this group of Epp 
that the phrase is confined to them (ten times in Rom., once in 1 Cor., twice 
in Gal,). It occurs five times in LXX, not however standing alone as here, 
but worked into the body of the sentence (ef. Gen. xliv. 7, 17 ; Josh. xxii. ag, 
xxiv, 16; 1 Kings xx [xxi]. 3). 


yivéo®w: see on i. 3 above; the transition which the vero 
denotes is often from a latent condition to an apparent condition, 
and so here, ‘ prove to be,’ ‘ be seen to be.’ 

é\nOjs: as keeping His plighted word. 
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Weorns : in asserting that God’s promises have not been fulfilled. 

xaQds yéypanrat: ‘ “ven as it stands written.’ The quotation is 
exact from LXX of Ps. li [I]. 6. Note the mistranslations in LXX 
(which St. Paul adopts), uxnoys (or wxyoes) for tmsons sis, &v 7 
kpiveoGat (pass.) for im tudicando or dum tudicas. The sense of the 
original is that the Psalmist acknowledges the justice of God’s 
judgement upon him. The result of his sin is that God is pro- 
nounced righteous in His sentence, free from blame in His judging. 
St. Paul applies it as if the Most High Himself were put upon trial 
and declared guiltless in respect to the promises which He has 
fulfilled, though man will not believe in their fulfilment. 


_Snws dv: dy points to an unexpressed condition, ‘in case a decision is 

given.’ 

ScnarwOys: ‘that thou mightest be pronounced righteous’ by 
the judgement of mankind; see p. 30 f. above, and compare Matt. xi. 
1g Kal édicaabn 9 copia and tev epyav (v.1, réxvav: cf. Lk. vii. 35) 
auras. Zest, XII Patr. Sym. 6 bros 8ixaw6 ard tis duaptias rev 
uxav tnav. Ps. Sol. ii. 16 eyo Sxaimow oe 6 Ceds. The usage 
occurs repeatedly in this book ; see Ryle and James ad Joe. 

év tots Aéyots gou: not ‘ pleadings’ (Va.) but ‘sayings,’ ie. the 
Asya just mentioned. Heb. probably = ‘ judicial sentence.’ 

vukyjons : like vincere, of ‘gaining a suit,’ opp. to #rracGas: the 
full phrase is uxav rip dixny (Eur. £2. 955, &c.). 


wenons, BG KL &c.; vejoes SADE, minusc.alig. Probably najoes 
is right, because of the agreement of N A with the older types of Western 
Text, thus representing two great families, The reading vixjops in B appa- 
rently belongs to the small Western element in that MS., which would seem 
to be allied to that in G rather than to that in D. There is a similar 
fluctuation in MSS. of the LXX: w«nops is the reading of NB (def A), 
vuenoes of some fourteen cursives. The text of LXX used by St. Paul differs 
not seldom from that of the great uncials. 


xpivecOat: probably not mid. (‘to enter upon trial,’ ‘ go to law,’ 
lit. ‘get judgment for oneself’) as Mey. Go. Va. Lid., but pass. 
as in ver. 7 (so Vulg. Weiss Kautzsch, &c.; see the arguments 
from the usage of LXX and Heb. in Kautzsch, De Vet. Test. Locis 
a Paulo allegatis, p. 24 N.). 

5. i aduxia fav: a general statement, including dmoria, In 
like manner ©c0d diKaootvyy is general, though the particular 
instance which St. Paul has in his mind is the faithfulness of God 
to His promises. 

cuviotnot: ouviornus (cumcrdye) has in N. T. two conspicuous 
meanings: (i) ‘to bring together’ as two persons, ‘to introduce’ 
or ‘commend’ to one another (e.g. Rom. xvi. 1; 3 Cor. iii. 1; iv. 2; 
v. 12, &c.; cf. ovorarixai éemorohai 2 Cor. iii, 1); (ii) ‘to put 
together’ or ‘make good’ by argument, ‘to prove,’ ‘establish’ 


OE —— 
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(composttis collecisque quae rem contineant argumentis aliquid doceo 
Fritzsche), as in Rom. v. 8; 3 Cor. vii. 11; Gal. ii. 18 (where see 
Lft. and EI). 


Both meanings are recognized by Hesych. (sunordvety> émauvelv, pavepody, 
BeBuody, wapariOévar) ; but it is strange that neither comes out clearly in the 
uses of the word in LXX; the second is found in Susann. 61 dvéornoay 
(Thoot) dvo mpecBiras, bre auvésrncev abrods AahA eodouaprophoavras 

eod.). 


vt épodev: another phrase, like uw} yévore, which is charac- 
naroe of this Epistle, where it occurs seven times; not elsewhere 
in N.T. 

Bi) ddixos: the form of question shows that a negative answer is 
expected (s# originally meant ‘ Don’t say that,’ &c.). 

6 émpépwv thy dpyjv: most exactly, ‘the inflicter of the anger’ 
(Va.). The reference is to the Last Judgement: see on i. 18, 
xii. 19. 

Burton however makes 5 éwipépow strictly equivalent to a relative clause, 


and like a relative clause suggest a reason (‘Who visiteth’ =‘ because He 
visiteth’) AZ. and T. § 428. 


rata dvOpwxov Xéyw: a form of phrase which is also charac- 
teristic of this group of Epistles, where the eager argumentation of 
the Apostle leads him to press the analogy between human and 
divine things in a way that he feels calls for apology. The exact 
phrase recurs only in Gal. iii. 15 ; but comp. also 1 Cor. ix. 8 
pH Kata avOpwrov ratra Aah: 2 Cor. xi. 17 3 AAG, od Kara Kipiov 
Aaa. 

6. éwei ws xpwwet: St. Paul and his readers alike held as axio- 
matic the belief that God would judge the world. But the objection 
just urged was inconsistent with that belief, and therefore must 
fall to the ground. 


émel: ‘since, if that were so, if the inflicting of punishment necessarily 
implied injustice.’ ‘Emel gets the meaning ‘if so,” ‘if not’ (‘or else’), from 
the context, the clause to which it points being supposed to be repeated: 
here émei sc. ef ddieos Eoras é émpépaw rip dpyhw (cf. Buttmann, Gr. of WV. 7. 
GR. p. 359). 


tov xéopoy: all mankind. 


et 5€ NA minusc. pauc., Vulg. cod. Boh., Jo..Damasc., Tisch. WH. text. 
RV. text.; ei yap BDEGKLP &c,, Vulg. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. @/., WH. 
marg. RV. marg. The second reading may be in its origin Western. 


7. The position laid down in ver. 5 is now discussed from the side 
of man, as it had just been discussed from the side of God. 

&\yGea: the truthfulness of God in keeping His promises ; 
Wedopua, the falsehood of man in denying their fulfilment (as 
in ver, 4). 

xaye: ‘I too,’ as well as others, though my falsehood thus 
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redounds to God’s glory. St. Paul uses the first person from 
motives of delicacy, just as in x Cor. iv. 6 he ‘ transfers by a fiction’ 
(Dr. Field’s elegant rendering of perecynpdriva) to himself and his 
friend Apollos what really applied to his opponents. 

8. There are two trains of thought in the Apostle’s mind: (i) 
the excuse which he supposes to be put forward by the unbeliever 
that evil may be done for the sake of good; (ii) the accusation 
brought as a matter of fact against himself of saying that evil 
might be done for the sake of good. The single clause mowmoaper 
ra kaka ta Oy 7a dyad is made to do duty for both these trains of 
thought, in the one case connected in idea and construction with 
ré... yy, in the other with A€éyouow dr. This could be brought 
out more clearly by modern devices of punctuation: ri éri nayo os 
duaptordds, kpivopat; kai [ri] pn—kabads Braopnpovpeda, Kai kabos pact 
rives pas Aéyew 6ri— rout opev x.t.A. There is a very similar con- 
struction in vv. 25, 26, where the argument works up twice over to 
the same words, eis [pds] thy EvderEw rHs dimavocvvns airod, and the 
words which follow the second time are meant to complete both 
clauses, the first as well as the second. It is somewhat similar 
when in ch. ii. ver. 16 at once carries on and completes wv. 15 
and 13. 

St. Paul was accused (no doubt by actual opponents) of Anti- 
nomianism. What he said was, ‘ The state of righteousness is not 
to be attained through legal works; it is the gift of God.’ He 
was represented as saying ‘therefore it does not matter what a man 
does ’—an inference which he repudiates indignantly, not only 
here but in vi. 1 ff., 15 ff. 

dy 76 Kpipa «.t.A. This points back to ri ért xdyd xpivouas; the 
plea which such persons put in will avail them nothing ; the judge- 
ment (of God) which will fall upon them is just. St. Paul does 
not argue the point, or-say anything further about the calumny 
directed against himself; he contents himself with brushing away 
an excuse which is obviously unreal. 


UNIVERSAL FAILURE TO ATTAIN TO 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Tir. 9-20. Jf the case of us Fews is so bad, ave the 
Gentiles any better? No. The same accusation covers both. 
The Scriptures speak of the universality of human guilt, 
which tis laid down in Ps. xiv and graphically described in 
Pss. v, cxl, x, ¢# Is. lix, and again im Ps. xxxvi. And sf 
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the Few is equally guilty with the Gentile, still less can he 
escape punishment, for the Law which threatens him with 
punishment is his own. So then the whole system of Law 
and works done in fulfilment of Law, has proved a failure. 
Law can reveal sin, but not remove it. 


*To return from this digression. What inference are we to 
draw? Are the tables completely turned? Are we Jews not only 
equalled but surpassed (mpoexdueéa passive) by the Gentiles? Not at 
all. There is really nothing to choose between Jews and Gentiles. 
The indictment which we have just brought against both (in i. 18- 
32, ii. 17-29) proves that they are equally under the dominion 
of sin. ™The testimony of Scripture is to the same effect. Thus 
in Ps. xiv [here with some abridgment and variation], the Psalmist 
complains that he cannot find a single righteous man, "that there is 
none to show any intelligence of moral and religious truth, none to 
show any desire for the knowledge of God. ™They have all (he 
says) turned aside from the straight path. They are like milk 
that has turned sour and bad. There is not so much as a single 
right-doer among them. *™ This picture of universal wickedness 
may be completed from such details as those which are applied 
to the wicked in Ps. v. 9 [exactly quoted]. Just as a grave stands 
yawning to receive the corpse that will soon fill it with corruption, 
so the throat of the wicked is only opened to vent forth depraved 
and lying speech. Their tongue is practised in fraud. Or in 
Ps. cxl. 3 [also exactly quoted]: the poison-bag of the asp lies 
under their smooth and flattering lips. *So, as it is described in 
Ps. x. 7, throat, tongue, and lips are full of nothing but cursing 
and venom. ™ Then of Israel it is said [with abridgment from LXX 
of Is. lix. 7, 8]: They run with eager speed to commit murder. 
Their course is marked by ruin and misery. ™ With smiling 
paths of peace they have made no acquaintance. ‘* To sum up the 
character of the ungodly in a word [from Ps. xxxvi (xxxv). 1 LXX]: 
The fear of God supplies no standard for their actions. 

1@Thus all the world has sinned. And not even the Jew can 
claim exemption from the consequences of his sin. For when the 
Law of Moses denounces those consequences it speaks especially 
to the people to whom it was given. By which it was designed 
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that the Jew too might have his mouth stopped from all excuse 
and that all mankind might be held accountable to God. 

20'This is the conclusion of the whole argument. By works of 
Law (i.e. by an attempted fulfilment of Law) no mortal may hope 
to be declared righteous in God’s sight. For the only effect of 
Law is to open men’s eyes to their own sinfulness, not to enable 
them to do better. That method, the method of works, has 
failed. A new method must be found. 


@. rf ofv; ‘What then [follows]?’ Not with mpoexdye6a, because 
that would require in reply ot8ev mdvras, not od mavras. 

mpoexépe0a is explained in three ways: as intrans. in the same 
sense as the active mpoéyo, as trans. with its proper middle force, 
and as passive. (i) mpoexdyea mid. = mpotxoner (praccellimus eos 
Vulg.; and so the majority of commentators, ancient and modern, 
"Apa mepurody Exopuev mapa rods “ENAnvas ; Euthym.-Zig. ¢youév re méor 
zai ed8oxtpodpev of "lovdaios ; Theoph. ‘ Do we think ourselves better 
Gif.). But no examples of this use are to be found, and there 
seems to be no reason why St. Paul should not have written 
mpoéxouer, the common form in such contexts. (ii) mpoexspeba trans. 
in its more ordinary middle sense, ‘put forward as an excuse OF 
pretext’ (‘Do we excuse ourselves?’ RV. marg., ‘ Have we any 
defence?’ Mey. Go.). But then the object must be expressed, 
and as we have just seen ri ody cannot be combined with mpoexdpe6a 
because of od rdvras. (iii) mpoexsueOa passive, ‘ Are we excelled? . 
« Are we Jews worse off (than the Gentiles)?’ a rare use, but still 
one which is sufficiently substantiated (cf. Field, Of Norv. III ad 
loc.). Some of the best scholars (e.g. Lightfoot, Field) incline to 
this view, which has been adopted in the textof RV. The prin- 
cipal objection to it is from the context. St. Paul has just asserted 
(ver. 2) that the Jew has an advantage over the Gentile : how then 
does he come to ask if the Gentile has an advantage over the Jew? 
The answer would seem to be that a different kind of ‘advantage’ 
is meant. The superiority of the Jew to the Gentile is Azsforzc, it 
lies in the possession of superior privileges; the practical equality 
of Jew and Gentile is in regard to their present moral condition 
(ch. ii. 17-29 balanced against ch. i. 18-3 2). In this latter respect 
St. Paul implies that Gentile and Jew might really change places 
(ii. 25-29). A few scholars (Olsh. Va.Lid.) take mpoexéue6a as pass., 
but give it the same sense as mpocxouer, ‘ Are we (Jews) preferred 
(to the Gentiles) in the sight of God?’ 


mpoexdpeba: v. 1, mpoxaréxouer wepisedy D*G, 31; Antiochene Fathers 
(Chrys. (ed. Field] Theodt. Severianus), also Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. (some MSS. 
but not the best, Zeneweus aniplius): a gloss explaining mpoex. in the sama 
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way as Vulg. and the later Greek commentators quoted above. AL read 
wpoexhpeda, — 


0} mdvtws. Strictly speaking od should qualify mdvyrws, ‘not 
altogether,’ ‘ not entirely,’ aS in 1 Cor. v. 10 ov mdvras trois mépvors 
rov kédcpov rovrov: but in some cases, as here, mdvtws qualifies ov, 
‘altogether not,’ ‘ entirely: not,’ i.e. ‘not at all’ (neguaguam Vulg., 
ovSanas Theoph.). Compare the similar idiom in od raw ; and see 
Win. Gr. lxi. 5. : 

mpoytiacdpeOa : in the section i. 18—ii. 29. 


oh’ Gpaptlav. In Biblical Greek iad with dat. has given place entirely to 
tné with acc. Matt. viii. g dvOpwmds cips ind efovciav is a strong case. The 
change has already taken place in LXX; e.g Deut. xxxiii. 3 wévres of 
Hyacpuévos ind tas xeipds gov, kat otro bwd oé elas. 


10. The long quotation which follows, made up of a number of 
passages taken from different parts of the O.T., and with no 
apparent break between them, is strictly in accordance with the 
Rabbinical practice. ‘A favourite method was that which derived 
its name from the stringing together of beads (Charaz), when a 
preacher having quoted a passage or section from the Pentateuch, 
strung on to it another and like-sounding, or really similar, 
from the Prophets and the Hagiographa’ (Edersheim, Life and 
Times, &c. i. 449). We may judge from this instance that the 
first quotation did not always necessarily come from the Pentateuch 
—though no doubt there is a marked tendency in Christian as 
compared with Jewish writers to equalize the three divisions of the 
-O. T. Other examples of such compounded quotations are Rom. 
ix. 25 f.; 27 f.; xi. 26f.; 34 f.; xii. 19 f.; 2Cor. vi. 16. Here the 
passages are from Pss. xiv [xiii]. 1-3 (=Ps. liii. 1-3 [lii. 2-4]), 
ver. 1 free, ver. 2 abridged, ver. 3 exact; v. 9 [10] exact; cxl. 3 
[cxxxix. 4] exact: x. 7 [ix. 28] free; Is. lix. 7, 8 abridged; Ps. 
xxxvi Comal 1. The degree of relevance of each of these 
passages to the argument is indicated by the paraphrase: see also 
the additional note at the end of ch. x. 


As a whole this conglomerate of quotations has had a curious history. 
The quotations in N.T. frequently react upon the text of O.T., and they have 
done so here; vv. 13-18 got imported bodily into Ps. xiv [xiii LXX] as an 
appendage to ver. 4 in the ‘common’ text of the LXX (1 «own, i.e. the 
unrevised text current in the time of Origen). They are still found in Codd. 
&* BRU and many cursive MSS. of LXX (om. NA), though the Greek 
commentators on the Psalms do not recognize them. From interpolated 
MSS. such as these they found their way into Lat.-Vet., and so into 
Jerome’s first edition of the Psalter (the ‘Roman’), also into his second 
edition (the ‘Gallican,’ based upon Origen’s Hexapia), though marked with 
an obelus after the example of Origen. The obelus dropped out, and they 
are commonly printed in the Vulgate text of the Psalms, which is practically 
the Gallican. From the Vulgate they travelled into Coverdale’s Bible 
a.D. 1535); from thence into Matthew’s (Rogers’) Bible, which in the 
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Psalter reproduces Coverdale (a.D. 1537), and also into the ‘Great Bible’ 
(first issued by Cromwell in 1530, and afterwards with a preface by Cranmer, 
whence it also bears the name of Cranmer’s Bible, in 1540). The Psalter of 
the Great Bible was incorporated in the Book of Common Prayer, in which 
it was retained as being familiar and smoother to sing, even in the later 
revision which substituted elsewhere the Authorized Version of 1611. The 
editing of the Great Bible was due to Coverdale, who put an * to the 
passages found in the Vulgate but wanting in the Hebrew. These marks 
however had the same fate which befell the obeli of Jerome. They were 
not repeated in the Prayer-Book; so that English Churchmen still read the 
interpolated verses in Ps. xiv with nothing to distinguish them from the rest 
of the text. Jerome himself was well aware that these verses were no part 
of the Psalm. In his commentary on Isaiah, lib. xvi, he notes that St. Paul 
quoted Is. lix. 7, 8 in Ep. to Rom., and he adds, quod multi ignorantes, de 
tertio decimo psalmo sumptum putant, qui versus |otixo.| in editione Vulgata 
[i.e. the cowh of the LXX] additi sunt et in Hebraico non habentur (Hieron. 
Opp. ed. Migne, iv. 601 ; comp. the preface to the same book, ¢zd. col. 568 f.; 
also the newly discovered Commentariols iv Psalmos, ed. Morin, 1895, p. 24 f.). 


10. Some have thought that this verse was not part of the 
quotation, but a summary by St. Paul of what follows. It does 
indeed present some variants from the original, Sicaos for moa» 


xenorérnra and ovd€ els for ovx éorw éws evds. In the LXX this clause - 


is a kind of refrain which is repeated exactly in ver. 3. St. Paul. 
there keeps to his text; but we cannot be surprised that in the 
opening words he should choose a simpler form of phrase which 
more directly suggests the connexion with his main argument. 
The dixaios ‘shall live by faith’; but till the coming of Christianity 
there was no true 8ixaos and no true faith. The verse runs too 
much upon the same lines as the Psalm to be other than a 


quotation, though it is handled in the free and bold manner which ~ 


is characteristic of St. Paul. 


ll. odk éorw & cundv: non est gui intelligat (rather than gus 
intelligtt); Anglicé, ‘there is none to understand.’ [But ABG, 
and perhaps Latt. Orig.-lat. Ambrstr., WH. éexf read cvmay, as also 
(B)C WH. éexd éx{nrév, without the art. after LXX. This would = 
non est intelligens, non est requirens Deum (Vulg.) ‘There is 
no one of understanding, there is no inquirer after God.’ } 

6 ovviSv: on the form see Win. Gr. § xiv, 16 (ed. 8; xiv, 3 E. T.); Hort, 

Intr. Notes on Orthog. p. 167; also for the accentuation, Fri. p. 174 f. 

Both forms, ouvéw and ouviw, are found, and either accentuation, cvmdy or 


ouvioy, may be adopted: probably the latter is to be preferred; cf. #pse from 
Bots Me 34, aL 16. E Bech. 


12. Ga: ‘one and all.’ 
AxpesOnoav: Heb. = ‘to go bad,’ ‘become sour,’ like milk; 
comp. the dypeios dotdos of Matt. xxv. 30. 
wordy (sine artic.) ABG &c. WH. text. 


xeyjotétyTa = ‘ goodness’ in the widest sense, with the idea of 
‘utility’ rather than specially of ‘ kindness,’ as in ii. 4. 


ee 
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tos ivés: cp. the Latin idiom ad sum omnes (Vulg. Uterally ssgue ad 


wgum). B67**, WH. marg. omit the second odx éorw [oie Zorw Toa 
xpnorornra tws évds|. The readings of B and its allies in these verses are 
open to some suspicion of assimilating to a text of LXX. In ver. 14 B 17 
ie tig (dy 78 oréya abray) corresponding to adrod in B’s text of Ps. x. 7 
ix. 28]. 


18. rdos . . . &ohtotcvay. The LXX of Ps. v. 9 [10] corre- 
sponds pretty nearly to Heb. The last clause = rather Anguam 
suam blandam reddunt ( poltunt), or perhaps lingua sua blandiuntur 


(Kautzsch, p. 34): ‘their tongue do they make smooth’ Cheyne ; 
“smooth speech glideth from their tongue’ De Witt. 


odtobcav: Win. Gr. § xiii, 14 (ed. 8; xiii, af. E. T.). The termina- 
tion -cay, extended from imperf. and and aor. of verbs in -yz to verbs in -w, is 
widely found ; it is common in LXX and in Alexandrian Greek, but by no 
means confined to it; it is frequent in Boeotian inscriptions, and is called by 
one grammarian a ‘ Boeotian’ form, as by others ‘ Alexandrian.’ 


ids dowidwv: Ps. cxl. 3 [cxxxix. 4]. The position of the poison- 
bag of the serpent is rightly described. The venom is more 
correctly referred to the bite (as in Num. xxi. 9; Prov. xxiii. 32), 
than to the forked tongue (Job xx. 16): see art. ‘Serpent’ in 
D. B. 

14. Ps. x. 7 somewhat freely from LXX Pe a8]: of dpas rd 
orépya avrov yéuer kal mxptas eat dédov. St. Paul retains the rel. but 
changes it into the plural: oréua airav B 17, Cypr., WH. marg. 

mxpia: Heb. more lit. = fraudes. 

15-17. This quotation of Is. lix. 7, 8 is freely abridged from the 
LXX; and as it is also of some interest from its bearing upon 
the text of the LXX used by St. Paul, it may be well to give the 
original and the quotation side by side. 


Rom. iii. 15=17. Is. lix. 7, 8. 

d€eis of rédes alrav exyéas alya* ef 82 wéd3es airay [émi movnplay 
wivrpiypa Kai radamepia dy raig rpéxovor] raxwol exyéa alua [eal of 
6801s aitey, wai ddoy eipnyns etx Biadoyopol airav B8iadoyiopol amd 
Fyrewas. dévev|. civrpiyspa nal radamwpia 
dy rais ddcis aitéy nai dddv eipnyns 
ein oldacs [cal obx gore xplow dp 

tais é8cis aitar |, 
ala dyairsey Theodotion, and probably also Aquila and Symmachus, 
{From the Hexaf/a this reading has got into several MSS. of aye. eee 


dgpdvow (for and dévav) AN: ofdac NB Q*, &c.: éyvwoay A 
(Q = Cod. Marchalianus, XII Holmes) weisusc. alt. 


19. What is the meaning of this verse? Does it mean that the 
passages just quoted are addressed to Jews (4 wyos =O. T.; 
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vépov thy madaay ypadiy svoudte, fs wéepos ra mpodyrxd Euthym.- 
Zig.), and therefore they are as much guilty before God as the 
Gentiles? So most commentators. Or does it mean that the 
guilt of the Jews being now proved, as they sinned they must also 
expect punishment, the Law (6 véyos = the Pentateuch) affirming 
the connexion between sin and punishment. SoGif. Both interpre- 
tations give a good sense. [For though (i) does not strictly prove 
that @/7 men are guilty but only that the Jews are guilty, this was 
really the main point which needed proving, because the Jews were 
apt to explain away the passages which condemned them, and held 
that—whatever happened to the Gentiles—they would escape.] 
The question really turns upon the meaning of 6 vépos. It is 
urged, (i) that there is only a single passage in St. Paul where 
5 vépos clearly=O. T. (1 Cor. xiv. 21, a quotation of Is. xxviii. 11): 
compare however Jo. x. 34 (= Ps. Ixxxii. 6), xv. 25 (= Ps. 


XXXv. 19); (ii) that in the corresponding clause, rots &v r@ vépm 


must = the Law, in the narrower sense ; (iii) that in ver. 21 the 
Law is expressly distinguished from the Prophets. 

Yet these arguments are hardly decisive : for (i) the evidence is 
sufficient to show that St. Paul might have used 6 vdpes in the wider 
sense; for this one instance is as good as many ; and (ii) we must 
not suppose that St. Paul always rigidly distinguished which sense 
he was using; the use of the word in one sense would call up the 
other (cf. Note on 6 @dvaros in ch. v. 72). 


Oltr. also goes a way of his own, but makes 6 wéuos = Law in the 
abstract (covering at once for the Gentile the law of conscience, and for the 
Jew the law of Moses), which is contrary to the use of 6 ydyos. 


héyer . . . Nadet: A€yew calls attention to the substance of what 
is spoken, Aadeiy to the outward utterance; cf. esp. MoeClellan, 
Gospels, p. 383 ff. 

dpayy : cf. dvamoddyyros i. 20, ii. 2; the idea comes up at each 
step in the argument. 

SnéStxos: not exactly ‘guilty before God,’ but ‘answerable to 
God.’ ddiKcos takes gen. of the penalty ; dat. of the person 
injured to whom satisfaction is due (rév dizAaciwv trddicos éorw 
7@ Brapbévre Plato, Legg. 846 B). So here: all mankind has 
offended against God, and owes Him satisfaction. Note the use 
of a forensic term. 


20. S670: ‘because,’ not ‘therefore,’ as AV. (see on i. 19). 
Mankind is liable for penalties as against God, because there is 
nothing else to afford them protection. Law can open men’s 
eyes : sin, but cannot remove it. Why this is so is shown in 
vii. 7 ff. 

BixarwOjcera.: ‘shall be pronounced righteous,’ certainly not 
‘shall be made righteous’ (Lid.) ; the whole context (ia may ozéya 


alti tl 
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ae ind8ixos, éxomioy adrov) has reference to a judicial trial and 
verqict. 
‘ He odpé: man in his weakness and frailty (1 Cor. i. 39; 1 Pet. 
1. 24). , 

dniyveois : ‘clear knowledge’; see on i, 28, 32. 


THE NEW SYSTEM. 


III. 21-26. Here then the new order of things comes in. 
@ Init is offered a Righteousness which comes from God but 
embraces man, by no deserts of his but as a free gift on the 
part of God. This righteousness, (i) though attested by the 
Sacred Books, is independent of any legal system (ver. 21) 5 
(ii) it is apprehended by faith in Christ, and is as wide as 
man’s need (vv. 22, 23); (iii) #¢ ts made possible by the 
propitiatory Sacrifice of Christ (vv. 24, 25); which Sacrifice 
at once explains the lenient treatment by God of past sin 
and gives the most decisive expression to His righteousness 
(vv. 25, 26). 

21 Jt is precisely such a method which is offered in Christianity. 
We have seen what is the state of the world without it. But now, 
since the coming of Christ, the righteousness of God has asserted 
itself in visible concrete form, but so as to furnish at the same 
time a means of acquiring righteousness to man — and that in 
complete independence of law, though the Sacred Books which 
contain the Law and the writings of the Prophets bear witness to 
it. “This new method of acquiring righteousness does not turn 
upon works but on faith, i.e. on ardent attachment and devotion to 
Jesus Messiah. And it is therefore no longer confined to any 
particular people like the Jews, but is thrown open without distinc- 
tion to all, on the sole condition of believing, whether they be Jews 
or Gentiles. %The universal gift corresponds to the universal need. 
All men alike have sinned ; and all alike feel themselves far from 
the bright effulgence of God’s presence. ™Yet estranged as they 
are God accepts them as righteous for no merit or service of theirs, - 
by an act of His own free favour, the change in their relation to 
Him being due to the Great Deliverance wrought at the price of the 
Death of Christ Jesus. *When the Messiah suffered upon the 

ci) 
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Cross it was God Who set Him there as a public spectacle, to 
be viewed as a Mosaic sacrifice might be viewed by the crowds as- 
sembled in the courts of the Temple. The shedding of His Blood 
was in fact a sacrifice which had the effect of making propitiation 
or atonement for sin, an effect which man must appropriate through 
faith. The object of the whole being by this public and decisive 
act to vindicate the righteousness of God. In previous ages the 
sins of mankind had been passed over without adequate punishment 
or atonement : * but this long forbearance on the part of God had in 
view throughout that signal exhibition of His Righteousness which 
He purposed to enact when the hour should come as now it has 
come, so as to reveal Himself in His double character as at once 
righteous Himself and pronouncing righteous, or accepting as 
righteous, the loyal follower of Jesus. 


21. vuvi 8¢: ‘now,’ under the Christian dispensation. Mey. De 
W. Oltr. Go. and others contend for the rendering ‘as it is,’ on the 
ground that the opposition is between two sfaées, the state under 
Law and the state without Law. But here the two states or 
relations correspond to two periods succeeding each other in order 
of time; so that »»i may well have its first and most obvious 
meaning, which is confirmed by the parallel passages, Rom. xvi. 
25, 26 pvornpiov .. . pavepwbévtos . . . viv, Eph. ii. 42, 13 vn 
de. . . eyennOnre eyyts, Col. i. 26, 27 pvornpioy rd GTOKeKPUpPLEVOP . . 
vov 8€ épavepobn, 2 Tim. i. 9, 10 xdpw thy dodeicay . . . mpd xpovey 
alwvioy pavepwleicay dé viv, Heb. ix. 26 vwi 8 drag ém ovrredeig 
Trav aidvew . . . meavéepwra. It may be observed (i) that the N. T. 
writers constantly oppose the pre-Christian and the Christian 
dispensations to each other as periods (comp. in addition to the 
passages already enumerated Acts xvii. 30; Gal. iii. 23, 25, 
iv. 3, 4; Heb. i. 4); and (ii) that davepotoda is constantly used 
with expressions denoting time (add to passages above Tit. i. 5 
katpois iSios, I Pet. i. 20 én’ éoxdrov ray xpdvev). The leading 
English commentators take this view. 

An allusion of Tertullian’s makes it probable that Marcion retained this 
verse ; evidence fails as to the rest of the chapter, and it is probable that he 


cut out the whole of ch. iv, along with most other references to the history 
of Abraham (Tert. on Gal. iv. 21-26, Adv. Marc. v. 4). 


‘xopis véwou: apart from law,’ < independently of it,’ not as 
a subordinate system growing out of Law, but as an alternative 
for Law and destined ultimately to supersede it (Rom. x. 4). 

Stxaroodvy @cod: see on ch. i. 17. St. Paul goes on to define 


his meaning. The righteousness which he has in view is essen . 


—— 


— 


a nate de sine 


a ih es 
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tially the righteousness of God ; though the aspect in which it is 
regarded is as a condition bestowed upon man, that condition is 
the direct outcome of the Divine attribute of righteousness, work- 
ing its way to larger realization amongst men. One step in this 
realization, the first great objective step, is the Sacrificial Death of 
Christ for sin (ver. 25); the next step is the subjective appre- 
hension of what is thus done for him by faith on the part of the 
believer (ver. 22). Under the old system the only way laid down 
for man to attain to righteousness was by the strict performance 
of the Mosaic Law ; now that heavy obligation is removed and a 
shorter but at the same time more effective method is substituted, 
the method of attachment to a Divine Person. 


medavépwrat. Contrast the completed qarépwors in Christ and 
the continued dmoxdd\vyss in the Gospel (ch. i. 16): the verb 
avepovcba is regularly used for the Incarnation with its accompani- 
ments and sequents as outstanding facts of history prepared in the 
secret counsels of God and at the fitting moment ‘manifested’ to 
the sight of men; so, of the whole process of the Incarnation, 
1 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Tim. i, 10; 1 Pet. i. 20; 1 Jo. iii. 5, 8: of the 
Atonement, Heb. ix. 26: of the risen Christ, Mark xvi. 12, 14; 
John xxi. 14: of the future coming to Judgement, 1 Pet. v. 4; 
1 Jo. ii, 28. The nearest parallels to this verse which speaks of 
the manifestation of Divine ‘righteousness’ are 2 Tim. i. 10, which 
speaks of a like manifestation of Divine ‘grace, and 1 Jo.i. a, 
which describes the Incarnation as the appearing on earth of the 
principle of ‘ life.’ 

paprupoupévy x.7.h.: another instance of the care with which 
St. Paul insists that the new order of things is in no way contrary 
to the old, but rather a development which was duly foreseen and 
provided for: cf. Rom. i. a, iii. 31, the whole of ch. iv, ix. 25-33; 
X. 16-21; xi. I-10, 26-29; xv. 8-12; xvi. 26 &c. 

22. 8é turns to the particular aspect of the Divine righteousness 
which the Apostle here wishes to bring out ; it is righteousness 
apprehended by faith in Christ and embracing the body of believers. 
The particle thus introduces a nearer definition, but in itself only 
marks the transition in thought which here (as in ch. ix. 30; 1 Cor. 
ii, 6; Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii. 8) happens to be from the general to the 
particular. 

miotews “Inood Xpiorod: gen. of object, ‘faith in Jesus Christ.’ 
This is the hitherto almost universally accepted view, which has 
however been recently challenged in a very carefully worked out 
argument by Prof. Haussleiter of Greifswald (Der Glaube Jesu 
Christi u. der christliche Glaube, Leipzig, 1891). 

Dr. Haussleiter contends that the gen. is subjective not objective, that like 


the ‘faith of Abraham’ in ch. iv. 16, it denotes the faith (in God) which 
Christ Himself maintained even through the ordeal of the Crucifixion, that 
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this faith is here put forward as the central feature of the Atonement, and 
that it is to be grasped or appropriated by the Christian in a similar manner 
to that in which he reproduces the faith of Abraham. If this view held 
good, a number of other passages (notably i. 17) would be affected by it. 
But, although ably carried out, the interpretation of some of these passages 
seems to us forced; the theory brings together things, like the mioris “Ingov 
Xpicrod here with the miom1s @cod in iii. 3, which are really disparate; and 
it has so far, we believe, met with no acceptance. 

*Incod Xpiorod. B, and apparently Marcion as quoted by Tertullian, 
drop Ingod (so too WH. marg.); A reads év Xpio7G “Incod. 

kal émt mavras om. N* A BC, 47. 67**, Boh. Aeth. Arm., Clem.-Alex. 
Orig. Did. Cyr.-Alex. Aug.: ins DEFGKL &c. ém néyvras alone is 
found in Jo. Damasc. Vulg. codd., so that els mévras kat én mavras would 
seem to be a conflation, or combination of two readings originally alterna- 
tives. If it were the true reading els would express ‘destination for’ all 
believers, éai ‘ extension to’ them. 


23. ob ydp éort Siactod. The Apostle is reminded of one of 
his main positions. The Jew has (in this respect) no real advantage 
over the Gentile; both alike need a righteousness which is not their 
own; and to both it is offered on the same terms. 

jjpaptov. In English we may translate this ‘have sinned’ in 
accordance with the idiom of the language, which prefers to use 
the perfect where a past fact or series of facts is not separated by 
a clear interval from the present : see note on ii. 12. 

iotepodvrat: see Monro, Homeric Grammar, § 8 (3); mid. voice = 
‘feel want.’ Gif. well compares Matt. xix. 20 ri é torepd; 
(objective, ‘What, as a matter of fact, is wanting to me?’) with 
Luke xv. 14 «al airés fptato torepeiobas (subjective, the Prodigal 
begins to feel his destitution). 

tys 8ééms. There are two wholly distinct uses of this word: 
(x)= ‘opinion’ (a use not found in N. T.) and thence in 
particular ‘favourable opinion,’ ‘reputation’ (Rom. ii. 7, 10; 

ohn xii. 43 &c.); (2) by a use which came in with the 

XX as translation of Heb. 133 = (i) ‘visible brightness or 
splendour’ (Acts xxii. 11; & Cor. xv. 40 ff.); and hence 
(ii) the brightness which radiates from the presence of God, 
the visible glory conceived as resting on Mount Sinai (Ex. 
xxiv. 16), in the pillar of cloud (Ex. xvi. 10), in the tabernacle 
(Ex. xl. 34) or temple (1 Kings viii. 11; 2 Chron. v. 14), and 
specially between the cherubim on the lid of the ark (Ps. Ixxx. 1; 
Ex. xxv. 22; Rom. ix. 4 &c.); (iii) this visible splendour 
symbolized the Divine perfections, ‘the majesty or goodness of 
God as manifested to men’ (Lightfoot on Col. i. 11; comp. Eph. 
i. 6, 12, 17; iii. 16); (iv) these perfections are in a measure 
communicated to man through Christ (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 6, 
iii, 18). Both morally and physically a certain transfiguration 
takes place in the Christian, partially here, completely hereafter 
(comp. e.g. Rom. viii. 3o ¢défasev with Rom. v. 2 én’ édwids rijs 
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d6£ns rod Gecod, viii. 18 ry wedAovoay dSdfav droxadvPOjva, 2 Tim. 
ii. yo 8d£ys alwviov). The Rabbis held that Adam by the Fall lost 
six things, ‘the glory, life (immortality), his stature (which was 
above that of his descendants), the fruit of the field, the fruits of 
trees, and the light (by which the world was created, and which 
was withdrawn from it and reserved for the righteous in the world 
to come).’ It is explained that ‘the glory’ was a reflection from 
the Divine glory which before the Fall brightened Adam’s face 
(Weber, Alésyn. Theol. p. 214). Clearly St. Paul conceives of this 
glory as ih process of being recovered: the physical sense is also 
enriched by its extension to attributes that are moral and 
spiritual. 
The meaning of 8é£a in this connexion is well illustrated by 4 Ezr. vii. 42 
ed. Bensly = vi. 14 O. F. Fritzsche, p. 607], where the state of the blessed 
described as meque meridiem, neque noctem, neque ante lucem [perh. for 
antelucium; vid. Bensly ad loc.], neque nitorem, neque claritatem, neque 
lucem, nist solummodo splendorem claritatis Altissime [peth. = dnav-yacua 
Oédéys ‘YY¥iorov]. In quoting this passage Ambrose has sola Dei fulgebit 
claritas ; Dominus enim erit lux omnium (cf. Rev. xxi. 24). The blessed 
themselves shine with a brightness which is reflected from the face of God: 
tbid. vv. 97, 98 [Bensly = 71, 72 O. F. Fritzsche] guomodo tnctpiet (uédre) 
vultus eorum fulgere sicut sol, et quomodo incipient stellarum adsimilaré 
lumini... festinant enim videre vultum [eius| cut serviunt viventes et 
@ quo incipient gloriost mercedem recipere (cf. Matt. xiii. 43). 


24. Sixatodpevor. The construction and connexion of this word 
are difficult, and perhaps not to be determined with certainty. 
(i) “Many leading scholars (De W. Mey. Lips. Lid. Win. Gr. § xlv. 
6b) make Sd:cacovpevoe mark a detail in, or assign a proof of, the 
condition described by torepotvra. In this case there would be 
a slight stress on dpedv: men are far from God’s glory, decause the 
state of righteousness has to be given them; they do nothing for 
it. But this is rather far-fetched. No such proof or further 
description of terepodyra: is needed. It had already been proved 
by the actual condition of Jews as well as Gentiles; and to prove 
it by the gratuitousness of the justification would be an inversion 
of the logical order. (ii) torepodvrar dixaovpevor is taken as = tore- 
podvrar xat Sixaodvras (Fri.) or = borepovpevoe Sxaodvrat (Tholuck). 
But this is dubious Greek. (iii) Sieaodpevoe is not taken with what 
precedes, but is made to begin a new clause. In that case there is 
an anacoluthon, and we must supply some such phrase as és 
cavyopeba; (Oltr.). But that would be harsh, and a connecting 
particle seems wanted. (iv) Easier and more natural than any of 
these expedients seems to be, with Va. and Ewald, to make od yap 
. . . torepovvras practically a parenthesis, and to take the nom. 
dixaiortpevos ‘as suggested by mavres in ver. 23, but in sense referring 
rather to rovs miorevoyras in ver. 22. No doubt such a construction 
would be irregular, but it may be questioned whether it is toa 
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irregular for St. Paul. The Apostle frequently gives a new turn to 
a sentence under the influence of some expression which is really 
subordinate to the main idea. Perhaps as near a parallel as any 
would be 2 Cor. viii. 18, 19 ouveréuyapev S€ rov ddehpov . . 
& drawos év rp edayyedig . . . ob pédvoy 8é, GddA Kal xeipororndels (as if 
és émawveirat had preceded). 

Swpedy tH adtod xdpir. Each of these phrases strengthens the 
other in a very emphatic way, the position of airod further laying 
stress on the fact that this manifestation of free favour on the part 
of God is unprompted by any other external cause than the one 
which is mentioned (8:4 ris drohutpdcews). 

dmoutpdcews. It is contended, esp. by Oltramare, (i) that 
Aurpé@ and dmodvrpdo in classical Greek = not ‘to pay a ransom,’ 
but ‘to take a ransom,’ ‘to put to ransom,’ or ‘release on ransom,’ 
as a conqueror releases his prisoners (the only example given of 
dmoditpoats is Plut. Pomp. 24 wodéwv aiypartotwv drodutpdceas, where 
the word has this sense of ‘ putting to ransom’); (ii) that in LXX 
AurpodcGa is frequently used of the Deliverance from Egypt, the 
Exodus, in which there is no question of ransom (so Ex. vi. 6, 
xv. 13; Deut. vii. 8; ix. 26; xiii. 5, &c.: cf. also dmohutpoce 
Ex. xxi. 8, of the ‘release’ of a slave by her master). The subst. 
dnodttpwots occurs only in one place, Dan. iv. 30 [29 or 32], LXX 
5 xpdvos pou ris dmodutpoaews Oe of Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery 
from his madness. Hence it is inferred (cf. also Westcott, Hed. 
p. 296, and Ritschl, Rechifert. w. Verschn. ii. 220 ff.) that here and 
in similar passages drodvrpwors denotes ‘ deliverance’ simply without 
any idea of ‘ransom.’ There is no doubt that this part of the 
metaphor might be dropped. But in view of the clear resolution of 
the expression in Mark x. 45 (Matt. xx. 28) dodvas riv youxqy aibrot 
AUrpov dvri wohAGy, and in 1 Tim. ii. 6 6 dods éavréy avridutpov imép 
ravrey, and in view also of the many passages in which Christians 
are said to be ‘bought,’ or ‘bought with a price’ (1 Cor. vi. 20, 
vii. 23; Gal. iii. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 1; Rev. v. g: cf. Acts xx. 28; 
1 Pet. i. 18, 19), we can hardly resist the conclusion that the idea 
of the Avrpov retains its full force, that it is identical with the ria, 
and that both are ways of describing the Death of Christ. The 
emphasis is on the cos¢ of man’s redemption. We need not press 
the metaphor yet a step further by asking (as the ancients did) to 
whom the ransom or price was paid. It was required by that 
ultimate necessity which has made the whole course of things what 
it has been; but this necessity is far beyond our powers to grasp 
or gauge. 


ais év Xptor@ “Invod. We owe to Haussleiter (Der Glaube Jeses Christe, 
p- 116) the interesting observation that wherever the phrase ev Xpior@ or év 
Xpiot@ “Inood occurs there is no single instance of the variants éy “Inco or 
éy “Incod Xpiorg. This is significant, because in other combinations the 


a 


a 
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variants are frequent. It is also what we should expect, because éy Xporg 
ven éy Xpior@ Ino. always relate to the glorified Christ, not to the historic 
esus, 


25. wpocdero may = either (i) ‘whom God proposed to Himself,’ 
‘ purposed,’ ‘designed’ (Orig. Pesh.); or (ii) ‘whom God set forth 
publicly’ (proposuzt Vulg.). Both meanings would be in full ac- 
cordance with the teaching of St. Paul both elsewhere and in this 
Epistle. For (i) we may compare the idea of the Divine mpdbeors 
in ch, ix. x1 (viii, 28); Eph. iii. rx (i. rr); 2 Tim. i. 9; also 
1 Pet. i. 20. For (ii) compare esp. Gal. iii. 1 ofs xar’ épOadpods 
‘Ingots Xpiords mpoeypadn éoravpwpévos. But when we turn to the 
immediate context we find it so full of terms denoting publicity 
(wearéparat, eis evdertiv, mpds riv e&v8eéw) that the latter sense seems 
preferable. The Death of Christ is not only a manifestation of the 
righteousness of God, but a v7szb/e manifestation and one to which 
appeal can be made. 
iAacripioy: usually subst. meaning strictly ‘place or vehicle of 
propitiation,’ but originally neut. of adj. Aaoripios (iAaorhpiv 
éwideva Ex. xxv. 16 [17], where however Gif. takes the two words 
as substantives in apposition). In LXX of the Pentateuch, as in 
Heb. ix. 5, the word constantly stands for the ‘lid of the ark,’ or 
‘mercy-seat,’ so called from the fact of its being sprinkled with the 
blood of the sacrifices on the Day of Atonement. A number of 
the best authorities (esp. Gif. Va. Lid. Ritschl, Rechtfert. «. Versohn. 
ii. 169 ff. ed. 2) take the word here in this sense, arguing (i) that 
it suits the emphatic adrod in ev r@ adbrot aipars; (ii) that through 
LXX it would be by far the most familiar usage; (iii) that the 
Greek commentators (as Gif. has shown in detail) unanimously give 
it this sense; (iv) that the idea is specially appropriate inasmuch as 
on Christ rests the fulness of the Divine glory, ‘the true Shekinah,’ 
and it is natural to connect with His Death the culminating rite in 
the culminating service of Atonement. But, on the other hand, 
there is great harshness, not to say confusion, in making Christ at 
once priest and victim and place of sprinkling. Origen it is true 
‘does not shrink from this; he says expressly zvvenies tgi/ur . . . esse 
ipsum eb propitiatorium et poniificem et hostiam quae offertur pro 
populo (in Rom. iii. 8, p. 213 Lomm.), But although there is 
a partial analogy for this in Heb, ix. 11-14, 23-x. 22, where 
Christ is both priest and victim, it is straining the image yet further 
to identify Him with the ttacrppov., The Christian itacrjpiov, or 
‘place of sprinkling,’ in the literal sense, is rather the Cross. It is 
also something of a point (if we are right in giving the sense of 
publicity to mpoé6ero) that the sprinkling of the mercy-seat was just 
the one rite which was withdrawn from the sight of the people. 
Another way of taking Aaornpioy is to supply with it édya on the 
analogy of ceripior, reAcornpiov, xaparipiov, This too is strongly 
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supported (esp. by the leading German commentators, De W. Fri. 
Mey. Lips.). But there seems to be no clear instance of Aasrnpioy 
used in this sense. Neither is there satisfactory proof that f\aor. 
(subst.) = in a general sense ‘instrument or means of propitiation.” 
It appears therefore simplest to take it as adj. accus. masc. added 
as predicate to 6». There is evidence that the word was current a8 
an adj. at this date (itacrjpiov prijpa Joseph. Anti. XVI. vii. 1: 
fdacrnpiov Oavérov 4 Macc. xvii. 22*, and other exx.). The 
objection that the adj. is not applied properly to persons counts 
for very little, because of the extreme rarity of the sacrifice of 
a person. Here however it is just this personal element which is 
most important. It agrees with the context that the term chosen 
should be rather one which generalizes the character of propitiatory 
sacrifice than one which exactly reproduces a particular feature of 
such sacrifice. 


The Latin versions do not help us: they give all three renderings, gre- 
sa Set propitiatorem, and propitiationem. Syr. is also ambiguous. 

he Coptic clearly favours the masc. rendering adopted above. 

It may be of some interest to compare the Jewish teaching on the subject 
of Atonement. ‘When a man thinks, I will just go on sinning and repent 
later, no help is given him from above to make him repent. He who 
thinks, I will but just sin and the Day of Atonement will bring me forgive- 
ness, such an one gets no forgiveness through the Day of Atonement. 
Offences of man against God the Day of Atonement can atone; offences of 
man against his fellow-man the Day of Atonement cannot atone until he has 
given satisfaction to his fellow-man’; and more to the same effect (Mishnah, 
Tract. Joma, viii. 9, af. Winter u. Wiinsche, /Jiid. Zit. p. 98). We get 
a more advanced system of casuistry in Tosephta, 7ract. Joma, v: ‘R. Ismael 
said, Atonement is of four kinds, He who transgresses a positive command 
and repents is at once forgiven according to the Scripture, “ Return, ye back- 
sliding children, I will heal your backslidings” (Jer. iii. 23 [22]). He who 
transgresses a negative command or prohibition and repents has the atone- 
ment held in suspense by his repentance, and the Day of Atonement makes 
it effectual, according to the Scripture, ‘‘ For on this day shall atonement be 
made for you” (Lev. xvi. 30). If a man commits a sin for which is decreed 
extermination or capital punishment and repents, his repentance and the 
Day of Atonement together keep the atonement in suspense, and suffering 
brings it home, according to the Scripture, ‘I will visit their transgression 
with the rod and their iniquity with stripes” (Ps. 1xxxix. 33 [32]). But 
when a man profanes the Name of God and repents, his repentance has not 
the power to keep atonement in suspense, and the Day of Atonement has 
not the power to atone, but repentance and the Day of Atonement atone 
one third, sufferings on the remaining days of the year atone one third, and 
the day of death completes the atonement according to the Scripture, 
‘€ Surely this iniquity shall not be expiated by you till you die” (Is. xxii. 14). 
This teaches that the day of death completes the atonement. Sin-offering 
and trespass-offering and death and the Day of Atonement all being no 
atonement without repentance, because it is written in Lev. xxiii. 21 (?) 
* Only,” i.e. when he turns from his evil way does he obtain atonement, 
otherwise he obtains no atonement’ (of. cst. p. 154). 


* Some MSS. read here dd... 08 Wacrnpiow rod Cardrov airay (O. F. 
Fritzsche ad Joc.). 


an 
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ba rijs wlorews: 31a wicrews NC*D* FG 67*%* al., Tisch. WH. fext. 
The art. seems here rather more correct, pointing back as it would do to da 
siorews “I, X. in ver. 22; it is found in B and the mass of later authorities, 
but there is a strong phalanx on the other side; B is not infallible in such 
company (cf. xi. 6). 


dy tO adtod atyans: not with micrews (though this would be 
a quite legitimate combination ; see Gif. ad Joc.), but with mpoébero 
Dagrnpiov: the shedding and sprinkling of the blood is a principal 
idea, not secondary. 

The significance of the Sacrificial Bloodshedding was twofold. 
The blood was regarded by the Hebrew as essentially the seat of 
life (Gen. ix. 4; Lev. xvii. 11; Deut. xii. 23). Hence the death 
of the victim was not only a death but a setting free of life; the 
application of the blood was an application of life; and the 
offering of the blood to God was an offering of life. In this lay 
more especially the virtue of the sacrifice (Westcott, Ep. Jo. p. 34 ff.; 
Heb. p. 293 f.). 

For the prominence which is given to the Bloodshedding in 
connexion with the Death of Christ see the passages collected 
below. 

eis EvServ: eis denotes the final and remote object, mpés the 
nearer object. The whole plan of redemption from its first 
conception in the Divine Mind aimed at the exhibition of God’s 
Righteousness, And the same exhibition of righteousness was 
kept in view in a subordinate part of that plan, viz. the forbearance 
which God displayed through long ages towards sinners. For the 
punctuation and structure of the sentence see below. For évdekw 
see on ch. ii. 15: here too the sense is that of ‘ proof by an appeal 
to fact.’ 

els vSeré ris Sixaoodyys abtod. In what sense can the Death 
of Christ be said to demonstrate the righteousness of God? It 
demonstrates it by showing the impossibility of simply passing over 
sin. It does so by a great and we may say cosmical act, the 
nature of which we are not able wholly to understand, but which 
at least presents analogies to the rite of sacrifice, and to that 

articular form of the rite which had for its object propitiation. 

he whole Sacrificial system was symbolical; and its wide diffusion 
showed that it was a mode of religious expression specially 
appropriate to that particular stage in the world’s development. 
Was it to lapse entirely with Christianity? The writers of the 
New Testament practically answer, No. The necessity for it still 
existed; the great fact of sin and guilt remained; there was still the 
same bar tc the offering of acceptable worship. To meet this fact 
and to remove this bar, there had been enacted an Event which 
possessed the significance of sacrifice. And to that event the N. T. 
writers appealed as satisfying the conditions which the righteousness 
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of God required. See the longer Note on ‘The Death of Christ 
considered as a Sacrifice’ below. : 

$a thy wépeow: not ‘for the remission,’ as AV., which gives 
a somewhat unusual (though, as we shall see on iv. 25, not 
impossible) sense to dd, and also a wrong sense to mapeow, but 
‘because of the pretermission, or passing over, of foregone sins.’ 
For the difference between mdpeois and dgeois see Trench, Syn. 
p- 110 ff.: mdpeows = ‘putting aszde,’ temporary suspension of 
punishment which may at some later date be inflicted ; ageous = 
‘putting away,’ complete and unreserved forgiveness. 

It is possible that the thought of this passage may have been suggested by 
Wisd. xi. 23 [24] wat mapopgs dyaprhyara dvOpimow els peradvocy. There 
will be found in Trench, of. cit. p. 111, an account of a controversy which 
arose out of this verse in Holland at the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries. 


dpaprypérwv: as contrasted with dyapria, dudprmpa = the single 
act of sin, duapria = the permanent principle of which such an act 
is the expression, 

av 1] dvoxfj: ev either (i) denotes motive, as Mey., &c. (Grimm, 
Lex. s. v. év, 5 €); or (ii) it is temporal, ‘during the forbearance of 
God. Of these (i) is preferable, because the whole context deals 
with the scheme as it lay in the Divine Mind, and the relation of 
its several parts to each other. 

évoxf: see on ii. 4, and note that dvoyy is related to sapects as 
xdpes is related to decors. 

26. mpds thy éSergw: to be connected closely with the preceding 
clause: the stop which separates this verse from the last should be 
wholly removed, and the pause before da tiv mdpeow somewhat 
lengthened; we should represent it in English by a dash or semi- 
colon. We may represent the various pauses in the passage in some 
such way as this: ‘Whom God set forth as propitiatory—through 
faith—in His own blood—for a display of His righteousness ; 
because of the passing-over of foregone sins in the forbearance of 
God with a view to the display of His righteousness at the present 
moment, so that He might be at once righteous (Himself) and 
declaring righteous him who has for his motive faith in Jesus.’ Gif. 
seems to be successful in proving that this is the true construction : 
(i) otherwise it is difficult to account for the change of the preposi- 
tion from eis to mpés ; (ii) the art. is on this view perfectly accounted 
for, ‘the same display’ as that just mentioned ; (iii) rév mpoyeyo- 
vérov duaprnudrev seems to be contrasted with év 15 viv xaip@ ; (iv) the 
construction thus most thoroughly agrees with St. Paul’s style 
elsewhere: see Gifford’s note and compare the passage quoted 
Eph. iii. 3-5, also Rom. iii. 7, 8, ii. 14-16. 

Sixatoy kal Sixotodvra, This is the key-phrase which establishes 
the connexion between the d«aovivn Ccod, and the dmaooivy da 
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niotews. It is not that ‘God is righteous and yef declares righteous 
the believer in Jesus,’ but that ‘He is righteous and also, we might 
almost say and therefore, declares righteous the believer.’ The 
words indicate no opposition between justice and mercy. Rather 
that which seems to us and which really is an act of mercy is the 
direct outcome of the ‘righteousness’ which is a wider and more 
adequate name than justice. It is the essential righteousness of 
God which impels Him to set in motion that sequence of events in 
the sphere above and in the sphere below which leads to the free 
forgiveness of the believer and starts him on his way with a clean 
page to his record. 

Tév éx migtews: ‘him whose ruling motive is faith’; contrast 
of €& épbeias ch. ii. 8 ; dace ef épyov yduou (‘as many as depend on 
works of law’) Gal. iii. ro. 


The Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice. 


It is impossible to get rid from this passage of the doubie idea 
(1) of a sacrifice ; (2) of a sacrifice which is propitiatory. In any 
case the phrase éy r@ avrod afar: carries with it the idea of sacrificial 
bloodshedding. And whatever sense we assign to idaornprov— 
whether we directly supply dua, or whether we supply éemidcya and 
regard it as equivalent to the mercy-seat, or whether we take it as 
an adj.in agreement with 6-—the fundamental idea which underlies 
the word must be that of propitiation. And further, when we ask, 
Who is propitiated? the answer can only be ‘God. Nor is it 
possible to separate this propitiation from the Death of the Son. 

Quite apart from this passage it is not difficult to prove that these 
' two ideas of sacrifice and propitiation lie at the root of the teaching 
not only of St. Paul but of the New Testament generally. Before 
considering their significance it may be well first to summarize this 
evidence briefly. 

(1) As in the passage before us, so elsewhere, the stress which is 
laid on aiya is directly connected with the idea of sacrifice. We 
have it in St. Paul, in Rom. v. 9; Eph. i. 7, ii. 13; Col. i. 20 (dca rod 
aipatos Tod aravpov). We have it for St. Peter in 1 Pet. i. 2 (pavric poy 
aivaros) and 19 (ripio atuars os duvod Gpdpov Kai doniov). For 
St. John we have it in 1 Jo. i. 7, and inv. 6,8. It also comes 
out distinctly in several places in the Apocalypse (i. 5, v. 9, vii. 14, 
xii. 11, xiii. 8). It is a leading idea very strongly represented in 
Ep. to Hebrews (especially in capp. ix, x, xiii). There is also the 
strongest reason to think that this Apostolic teaching was suggested 
by words of our Lord Himself, who spoke of His approaching 
death in terms proper to a sacrifice such as that by which the First 
Covenant had been inaugurated (comp. 1 Cor. xi. 25 with Maus, 
xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24 [perhaps not Luke xxii. 20]). 
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Many of these passages besides the mention of bloodshedding 
and the death of the victim (Apoc. v. 6, 12, xiii. 8 dpviov éodaypevov : 
cf. v. g) call attention to other details in the act of sacrifice (e. g. 
the sprinkling of the blood, pavricpds 1 Pet. i. 2; Heb. xii. 24: 
cf. Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21). 

We observe also that the Death of Christ is compared not only 
to one but to several of the leading forms of Levitical sacrifice: te 
the Passover (John i. 29, xix. 36; 1 Cor. v. 8, and the passages 
which speak of the ‘lamb’ in 1 Pet. and Apoc.); to the sacrifices 
of the Day of Atonement (so apparently in the passage from which 
we start, Rom. iii, 25, also in Heb. ii. 17; ix. 12, 14, 15, and 
perhaps 1 Jo. ii. 2,iv. 10; 1 Pet. ii. 24); to the ratification of the 
Covenant (Matt. xxvi. 28, &c.; Heb. ix. 15-2 2); to the sin-offering 
(Rom. viii. 3; Heb. xiii. rr; 1 Pet. ii. 18, and possibly if not 
under the earlier head, 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10). 

(2) In a number of these passages as well as in others, both 
from the Epistles of St. Paul and from other Apostolic writings, 
the Death of Christ is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins (e.g. Matt. xxvi. 28; Acts v. 30 f, apparently; 1 Cornkt:. 33 
2 Cor. v. 21; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14 and 20; Tit. ii. 14; Heb. ie 
ix. 28,x. 12 al.; 1x Pet. ii. 24, iii, 18; 1 Jo. it. 2,iv. 10; Apoc.i. 5). 
The author of Ep. to Hebrews generalizes from the ritual system 
of the Old Covenant that sacrificial bloodshedding is necessary in 
every case, or nearly in every case, to place the worshipper in a 
condition of fitness to approach the Divine Presence (Heb. ix. 22 
kai aoxeddv év alyare mavra xabapiferar xara tov vdpor, kal xopis 
alyarexxvoias od yiverat &peois), The use of the different words 
denoting ‘propitiation’ is all to the same effect (iAacrjpov Rom. 
iii. 25 ; Daopds 1 Jo. ii. a, iv. 10; AdoxeoOa Heb. ti. 17). 

This strong convergence of Apostolic writings of different and 
varied character seems to show that the idea of Sacrifice as applied 
to the Death of Christ cannot be put aside as a merely passing 
metaphor, but is interwoven with the very weft and warp of 
primitive Christian thinking, taking its start (if we may trust our 
traditions) from words of Christ Himself. What it all amounts to 
is that the religion of the New Testament, like the religion of the 
Old, has the idea of sacrifice as one of its central conceptions, not 
however scattered over an elaborate ceremonial system but concen- 
trated in a single many-sided and far-reaching act. 

It will be seen that this throws back a light over the Old 
Testament sacrifices—and indeed not only over them but over the 
sacrifices of ethnic religion—and shows that they were something 
more than a system of meaningless butchery, that they had a real 
spiritual significance, and that they embodied deep principles of 
religion in forms suited to the apprehension of the age to which they 
were given and capable of gradual refinement and purification. 
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In this connexion it may be worth while to quote a striking 
passage from a writer of great, if intermittent, insight, who approaches _ 
the subject from a thoroughly detached and independent stand- 
point. In his last series of Slade lectures delivered in Oxford ( Zhe 
Art of England, 1884, p. 14 f.), Mr. Ruskin wrote as follows: 
‘None of you, who have the “least acquaintance with the general 
tenor of my own teaching, will suspect me of any bias towards the 
doctrine of vicarious Sacrifice, as it is taught by the modern 
Evangelical Preacher. But the great mystery of the idea of 
Sacrifice itself, which has been manifested as one united and 
solemn instinct by all thoughtful and affectionate races, since the 
world became peopled, is founded on the secret truth of benevolent 
energy which all men who have tried to gain it have learned—that 
you cannot save men from death but by facing it for them, nor 
from sin but by resisting it forthem . . . Some day or other 
—probably now very soon—too probably by heavy afflictions of 
the State, we shall be taught . . . that all the true good and 
glory even of this world—not to speak of any that is to come, must 
be bought still, as it always has been, with our toil, and with our 
tears.’ 

After all the writer of this and the Evangelical Preacher whom 
he repudiates are not so very far apart. It may be hoped that the 
Preacher too may be willing to purify his own conception and to 
strip it of some quite unbiblical accretions, and he will then find 
that the central verity for which he contends is not inadequately 
stated in the impressive words just quoted. 

The idea of Vicarious Suffering is not the whole and not 
perhaps the culminating point in the conception of Sacrifice, for 
Dr. Westcott seems to have sufficiently shown that the centre of 
the symbolism of Sacrifice lies not in the death of the victim but 
in the offering of its life. This idea of Vicarious Suffering, which is 
nevertheless in all probability the great difficulty and stumbling- 
block in the way of the acceptance of Bible teaching on this head, 
was revealed once and for all time in Isaiah liiii No one who 
reads that chapter with attention can fail to see the profound truth 
which lies behind it—a truth which seems to gather up in one all 
that is most pathetic in the world’s history, but which when it has 
done so turns upon it the light of truly prophetic and divine inspira- 
tion, gently lifts the veil from the accumulated mass of pain and 
sorrow, and shows beneath its unspeakable value in the working out 
of human redemption and regeneration and the sublime consolations 
by which for those who can enter into them it is accompanied. 

I said that this chapter gathers up in one all that is most pathetic 
in the world’s history. It gathers it up as it were in a single 
typical Figure. We look at the lineaments of that Figure, and 
then we transfer our gaze and we recognize them all translated 
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from idea into reality, and embodied in marvellous perfection upon 
Calvary. 

Following the example of St. Paul and St. John and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we speak of something in this great Sacrifice, which 
we call ‘Propitiation” We believe that the Holy Spirit spoke 
through these writers, and that it was His Will that we should use 
this word. But it is a word which we must leave it to Him to 
interpret. We drop our plummet into the depth, but the line 
attached to it is too short, and it does not touch the bottom. The 
awful processes of the Divine Mind we cannot fathom. Sufficient 
for us to know that through the virtue of the One Sacrifice our 
sacrifices are accepted, that the barrier which Sin places between us 
and God is removed, and that there is a ‘ sprinkling ’ which makes 
us free to approach the throne of grace. 

This, it may still be objected, is but a ‘fiction of mercy.’ All 
mercy, all forgiveness, is of the nature of fiction. It consists in 
treating men better than they deserve. And if we ‘being evil’ 
exercise the property of mercy towards each other, and exercise it 
not rarely out of consideration for the merit of someone else than 
the offender, shall not our Heavenly Father do the same? 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE NEW SYSTEM. 


III. 27-81. Hence it follows (1) that no claim can be 
made on the ground of human merit, for there ts no merit 
in Faith (vv. 27, 28); (2) that Few and Gentile are on the 
same footing, for there is but one God, and Faith is the only 
means of acceptance with Him (vv. 29, 30). 

An objector may say that Law ts thus abrogated. /On the 
contrary its deeper principles are fulfilled, as the history of 
Abraham will show (ver. 31). 


*™There are two consequences which I draw, and one that an 
objector may draw, from this. The first is that such a method of 
obtaining righteousness leaves no room for human claims or merit. 
Any such thing is once for all shut out. For the Christian system 
is not one of works—in which there might have been room for 
merit—but one of Faith, ** Thus (ody, but see Crz#. ose) we believe 
that Faith is the condition on which a man is pronounced righteous, 
and not a round of acts done in obedience to law. 

* The second consequence [already hinted at in ver. 22] is that 
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Jew and Gentile are on the same footing. If they are not, then 
God must be God of the Jews in some exclusive sense in which 
He is not God of the Gentiles. *Is that so? Not if I am right 
in affirming that there is but one God, Who requires but one 
condition—Faith, on which He is ready to treat as ‘righteous’ 
alike the circumcised and the uncircumcised—the circumcised with 
whom Faith is the moving cause, and the uncircumcised with whom 
the same Faith is both moving cause and sole condition of their 
acceptance. 

® The objector asks: Does not such a system throw over Law 
altogether? Far from it. Law itself (speaking through the Penta- 
teuch) lays down principles (Faith and Promise) which find their 
true fulfilment in Christianity. ; 


27. éfexXeicOn : an instance of the ‘summarizing’ force of the 
agorist ; ‘it is shut out once for all,’ ‘ by one decisive act.’ 

St. Paul has his eye rather upon the decisiveness of the act than upon its 
continued result. In English it is more natural to us to express decisiveness 
by laying stress upon the result—‘ és shut out.’ 
81a otou dou: véyou here may be paraphrased ‘ system,’ ‘ Law’ 

being the typical expression to the ancient mind of a ‘constituted 
order of things.’—Under what kind of system is this result obtained ? 
Under a system the essence of which is Faith. 

Similar metaphorical uses of yéyos would be ch. vil. a1, 23 ; viii. 35 =. 31, 
on which see the Notes. 

28. odv recapitulates and summarizes what has gone before. 
The result of the whole matter stated briefly is that God declares 
righteous, &c. But it must be confessed that ydp gives the better 
sense. We do not want a summary statement in the middle of an 
argument which is otherwise coherent. The alternative reading, 
Aoyifdueba ydp, helps that coherence. [The Jew’s] boasting is 
excluded, decause justification turns on nothing which is the peculiar 
possession of the Jew but on Faith. And so Gentile and Jew are 
on the same footing, as we might expect they would be, seeing 
that they have the same God. 

ot BCD*KLP &c.; Syrr. (Pesh.-Harcl.); Chrys. Theodrt. aJ.; Weiss 
RV. WH. marg.: yap RBAD*EFG al. plur.; tt. (Vet.-Vulg.) Boh. 
Arm. ; Orig.-lat. Ambrst. Aug.; Tisch. WH. text RV. marg. The evidences 
for yap is largely Western, but it is combined with an element (8 A, Boh.) 
which in this instance is probably not Western; so that the reading would 
be carried back beyond the point of divergence of two most ancient lines of 
text. On the other hand B admits in this Epistle some comparatively late 
readings (cf. xi. 6) and the authorities associated with it are inferior (BC in 
Epp. is not so strong a combination as BC in Goesgp.). We prefer the 
reading yap. 
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SixarodcQar: we must hold fast to the rendering ‘is declared 
righteous,’ not ‘is made righteous’; cf. on i, 17. 

dvOpwxov: any human being. 

29. # presents, but only to dismiss, an alternative hypothesis on 
the assumption of which the Jew might still have had something to 
boast of. In rejecting this, St. Paul once more emphatically 
asserts his main position. There is but one law (Faith), and there 
is but one Judge to administer it, Though faith is spoken of in 
this abstract way it is of course Christian faith, faith in Christ. 

pévov: pévew B al. plur., WH. marg.; pethaps assimilated to ‘Iovdalew 
oe. kat COvav, 

80. etmep: decisively attested in place of éwetnep. The old distinction 
drawn between ef wep and ef ye was that ef ep is used of a condition which 
is assumed without implying whether it is rightly or wrongly assumed, ef -ye 
of a condition which carries with it the assertion of its own reality (Hermann 
on Viger, p. 831; Baumlein, Griech. Parttkeln, p. 64). It is doubtful 
whether this distinction holds in Classical Greek; it can hardly hold for 
N.T. But in any case both ef wep and «i ye lay some stress on the condition, 
as a condition: cf. Monro, Homeric Grammar, §§ 353, 354 ‘The Particle 
aép is evidently a shorter form of the Preposition wépt, which in its adverbial 
use has the meaning beyond, exceedingly. Accordingly nép is intensive, 
denoting that the word to which it is subjoined is true in a high degree, in 
its fullest sense, &c. . .. ye is used like wép to emphasize a particular word 
or phrase. It does not however intensify the meaning, or insist on the fact 
as frue, but only calls attention to the word or fact.... In a Conditional 
Protasis (with ds, dre, el, &c.), ye emphasizes the condition as such: hence 
et ye tf only, always supposing that. On the other hand «f wep means 
supposing ever so much, hence éf really (Lat. st quidem). 
tx mlotews ... 81d Tis mioTaws: ek denotes ‘source,’ dd ‘ attend- 

ant circumstances.’ ‘The Jew is justified é« miorews da mepirouns : 
the force at work is faith, the channel through which it works is 
circumcision. The Gentile is justified éx micrews Kal dia ris mioreas : 
no special channel, no special conditions are marked out; faith is 
the one thing needful, it is itself ‘ both law and impulse.’ 

Sia tis morews = ‘the same faith, ‘the faith just men- 
tioned.’ 

81. karapyoopey: see on ver. 3 above. 

vopov tordpev. If, as we must needs think, ch. iv contains the 
proof of the proposition laid down in this verse, vdpov must = ulti- 
mately and virtually the Pentateuch. But it = the Pentateuch not 
as an isolated Book but as the most conspicuous and representative 
expression of that great system of Law which prevailed everywhere 
until the coming of Christ. 

The Jew looked at the O. T., and he saw there Law, Obedience 
to Law or Works, Circumcision, Descent from Abraham. St. Paul 
said, Look again and look deeper, and you will see—not Law but 
Promise, not works but Faith—of which Circumcision is only the 
seal, not literal descent from Abraham but spiritual descent. All 
these things are realized in Christianity. 
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And then further, whereas Law (all Law and any kind of 
Law) was only an elaborate machinery for producing right action, 
there too Christianity stepped in and accomplished, as if with the 
stroke of a wand, all that the Law strove to do without success 
(Rom. xiii. 10 mAnpeopa ody vdpov % ¢ydwy Compared with Gal. v. 6 
wiorss 30 aydxns cvepyoupen). 


THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 


Iv. 1-8. Take the crucial case of Abraham. He, like 
the Christian, was declared righteous, not on account of his 
works—as something earned, but by the free gift of God n 
response to his faith. And David describes a similar state 
of things. The happiness of which he speaks is due, not to 
sinlessness but to God’s free forgiveness of sins. 


1Qzsyzctor. You speak of the history of Abraham. Surely 
he, the ancestor by natural descent of our Jewish race, might plead 
privilege and merit. *If we Jews are right in supposing that God 
accepted him as righteous for his works—those illustrious acts of 
his—he has something to boast of. 

St. Pavt. Perhaps he has before men, but not before God. 
* For look at the Word of God, that well-known passage of Scrip- 
ture, Gen. xv. 6. What do we find there? Nothing about works, 
but ‘ Abraham put faith in God, and it (i. e. his faith) was credited 
to him as if it were righteousness. 

‘This proves that there was no question of works. For a work- 
man claims his pay as a debt due to him; it is not an act of 
favour. *But to one who is not concerned with works but puts 
faith in God Who pronounces righteous not the actually righteous 
(in which there would be nothing wonderful) but the ungodly—to 
such an one his faith is credited for righteousness. 

*Just as again David in Ps. xxxii describes how God ‘pro- 
nounces happy’ (in the highest sense) those to whom he attributes 
righteousness without any reference to works: 7‘ Happy they,’ he 
says,—not ‘who have been guilty of no breaches of law,’ but 
‘whose breaches of law have been forgiven and whose sins are 
veiled from sight. *A happy man is he whose sin Jehovah will 
not enter in His book.’ 
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1ff. The main argument of this chapter is quite clear but 
the opening clauses are slightly embarrassed and obscure, due 
as it would seem to the crossing of other lines of thought with 
the main lines. The proposition which the Apostle sets him- 
self to prove is that Law, and more particularly the Pentateuch, 
is not destroyed but fulfilled by the doctrine which he preaches. 
But the way of putting this is affected by two thoughts, which still 
exert some influence from the last chapter, (i) the question as to 
the advantage of the Jew, (ii) the pride or boasting which was 
a characteristic feature in the character of the Jew but which 
St. Paul held to be ‘excluded.’ Hitherto these two points have 
been considered in the broadest and most general manner, but 
St. Paul now narrows them down to the particular and crucial case 
of Abraham. The case of Abraham was the centre and strong- 
hold of the whole Jewish position. If therefore it could be shown 
that this case made for the Christian conclusion and not for the 
Jewish, the latter broke down altogether. This is what St. Paul 
now undertakes to prove; but at the outset he glances at the two 


side issues—main issues in ch. iti which become side issues in- 


ch, iv—the claim of ‘advantage,’ or special privilege, and the pride 
which the Jewish system generated. For the sake of clearness we 
put these thoughts into the mouth of the objector. He is of course 
still a supposed objector; St. Paul is really arguing with himself; 
-but the arguments are such as he might very possibly have met 
with in actual controversy (see on iii. 1 ff.). 

1. The first question is one of reading. There is an important 
variant turning upon the position or presence of eipyeévat. (1) 


K LP, &c., Theodrt. and later Fathers (the Syriac Versions which ° 


are quoted by Tischendorf supply no evidence) place it after rép 
mpordropa joy. It is then taken with card odpxa: ‘What shall we 
say that A. has gained by his natural powers unaided by the grace 
of God?’ So Bp. Bull after Theodoret. uthym.-Zig. however, 
even with this reading, takes xara odpxa with warépa: trepSardy yap 
rd kata odpea]. But this is inconsistent with the context. The 
question is not, what Abraham had gained by the grace of God or 
without it, but whether the new system professed by St. Paul left 
him any gain or advantage at all. (2) NAC DE FG, some cur- 
sives, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. and others, place 
after ¢potuer, In that case xara odpea goes not with eipyxévar but 
with rév spomdropa jjpev which it simply defines, ‘our natural pro- 
genitor.’ (3) But a small group, B, 47*, and apparently Chrysostom 
from the tenor of his comment, though the printed editions give it 
in his text, omit eipyxéva: altogether. Then the idea of ‘gain’ 
drops out and we translate simply ‘What shall we say as to 
Abraham our forefather?’ &c. The opponents of B will say that 
the sense thus given is suspiciously easy: it is certainly more 
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satisfactory than that of either of the other readings. The point is 
not what Abraham got by his righteousness, but how he got his 
tighteousness—by the method of works or by that of faith. Does 
the nature of A.’s righteousness agree better with the Jewish 
system, or with St. Paul’s? The idea of ‘gain’ was naturally 
imported from ch. iii. 1, 9. There is no reason why a right reading 
should not be preserved in a small group, and the fluctuating 
position of a word often points to doubtful genuineness. We 
therefore regard the omission of etpyxévas as probable with WH. 
text Tr. RV. marg. For the construction comp. John i. 15 ofros 


> : 
nv dv eurov. 


1-5. One or two small questions of form may be noticed. In ver. 1 
nponaropa (N¥ete A BC* ai.) is decisively attested for marépa, which is 
found in the later MSS. and commentators. In ver. 3 the acute and sleepless 
critic Origen thinks that St. Paul wrote ’ABpép» (with Heb. of Gen. xv, cf. 
Gen. xvii. 5), but that Gentile scribes who were less scrupulous as to the 
text of Scripture substituted ABpodu. It is more probable that St. Paul had 
before his mind the established and significant name throughout: he quotes 
Gen. xvii. 5 in ver.17. In ver. 5 a small group (NS D* F G) have doe, on 
which form see WH. Jntrod. App. p. 157 f.; Win. Gr. ed. 8, § ix. 8; Tisch. 
on Heb. vi. 19. In this instance the attestation may be wholly Western, but 
not in others. 


tiv mpondropa pov. This description of Abraham as ‘ our fore- 
father’ is one of the arguments used by those who would make the 
majority of the Roman Church consist of Jews. St. Paul is not 
very careful to distinguish between himself and his readers in such 
a matter. For instance in writing to the Corinthians, who were 
undoubtedly for the most part Gentiles, he speaks of ‘our fathers’ 
as being under the cloud and passing through the sea (1 Cor. x. 1). 
There is the less reason why he should discriminate here as he is 
just about to maintain that Abraham is the father of a// believers, 
Jew and Gentile alike,—though it is true that he would have added 
‘ not after the flesh but after the spirit.’ Gif. notes the further point, 
that the question is put as proceeding from a Jew: along with 
Orig. Chrys. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. Lips. he connects rév mpomdr. ju. 
with «xara odpxa. It should be mentioned, however, that Dr. Hort 
(Rom. and Eph. p. 23 f.) though relegating eipyxévu to the margin, 
still does not take xara cdpea with rov mpomdropa jpov. 

2. xavynpa: ‘Not mazeries gloriandi as Meyer, but rather 
gloriatio, as Bengel, who however might have added facta’ (T. S. 
Evans in Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. v. 6). The termination -yu denotes 
not so much the thing done as the completed, determinate, act ; 
for other examples see esp. Evans uf sup. It would not be wrong 
to translate here ‘has a ground of boasting,’ but the idea of 
‘ground’ is contained in éye, or rather in the context. 

GAX’ 0d wpds Tov Gedy. It seems best to explain the introduction 
of this clause by some such ellipse as that which is supplied in the 
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paraphrase. There should be a colon after xavynue. St.Paul 
does not question the supposed claim that Abraham has a xcavynya 
absolutely—before man he might have it and the Jews were not 
wrong in the veneration with which they regarded his memory,— 
but it was another thing to have a xavynua before God. There is 
a stress upon rdv Gedy which is taken up by ré Oe@ in the quota- 
tion. ‘A. could not boast before God. He might have done so 
if he could nave taken his stand on works ; but works did not 
enter into the question at all. In God he put faith.’ On the 
history and application of the text Gen. xv. 6, see below. 

8. éXoyio@y: metaphor from accounts, ‘ was set down,’ here ‘on 
the credit side.’ Frequently in LXX with legal sense of imputation 
or non-imputation of guilt, e.g. Lev. vii. 8 dav 3¢ gaydv day .. . ob 
AoycOjoerar aird, Xvii. 4 AoyicOncera tH avOpan@ exeivp ala, &c. 
The notion arises from that of the ‘book of remembrance’ (Mal. 
ili. 16) in which men’s good or evil deeds, the wrongs and 
sufferings of the saints, are entered (Ps. lvi. 8 ; Is. Ixv. 6). Oriental 
monarchs had such a record by which they were reminded of the 
merit or demerit of their subjects (Esth. vi. 1 ff.), and in like 
manner on the judgement day Jehovah would have the ‘books’ 
brought out before Him (Dan. vii. 10; Rev. xx. 12; comp. also 
‘the books of the living,’ ‘ the heavenly tablets,’ a common expres- 
sion in the Books of Enoch, Jubilees, and Test. XII Pair., on which 
see Charles on Lyvoch xvii. 3; and in more modern times, 
Cowper’s sonnet ‘ There is a book . . . wherein the eyes of God 
not rarely look’), 

The idea of imputation in this sense was familiar to the Jews 
(Weber, Altsyn. Theol. p. 233). They had also the idea of the 
transference of merit and demerit from one person to another 
(bcd. p. 280 ff. ; Ezek. xviii. 2; John ix. 2). That however is not 
in question here; the point is that one quality faith is set down, or 
credited, to the individual (here to Abraham) in place of another 
quality—righteousness. 

éhoyicOn adta eis Sixarocdvny: was reckoned as equivalent to, as 
standing in the place of, ‘righteousness.’ The construction is 
common in LXX: cf. 1 Reg. (Sam.) i. 13; Job xli. 23 (24); Is. 
xxix. 17 (=xxxii. 15); Lam. iv. 2; Hos. viii. 12. The exact 
phrase édoyic6n airp els Sixatow. recurs in Ps. cv [evi]. 31 of the 
zeal of Phinehas. On the grammar cf. Win. § xxix. 3 4. (p. 229, 
ed. Moulton). 

On the righteousness of Abraham see esp. Weber, A//syn. Palast, 
Theologie, p. 255 ff. Abraham was the only righteous man of his 
generation; therefore he was chosen to be ancestor of the holy 
People. He kept all the precepts of the Law which he knew 
beforehand by a kind of intuition. He was the first of seven 
righteous men whose merit brought back the Shekinah which had 
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retired into the seventh heaven, so that in the days of Moses it 
could take up its abode in the Tabernacle (77d. p. 183). According 
to the Jews the original righteousness of Abraham, who began to 
serve God at the age of three (zd2d. p, 118) was perfected (1) by his 
circumcision, (2) by his anticipatory fulfilment of the Law. But 
the Jews also (on the strength of Gen. xv. 6) attached a special 
importance to Abraham’s /az/h, as constituting merit (see Mechilta 
on Ex. xiv. 31, quoted by Delitzsch ad Joc. and by Lightfoot in the 
extract given below). ; 

4, 5. An illustration from common life. The workman earns 
his pay, and can claim it as a right. Therefore when God bestows 
the gift of righteousness, of His own bounty and not as a right, that 
is proof that the gift must be called forth by something other than 
works, viz. by faith. 

5. émt tdv Stxo1odvra: ‘on Him who pronounces righteous’ or 
‘acquits,’ i.e. God. It is rather a departure from St. Paul’s more 
usual practice to make the object of faith God the Father rather 
than God the Son. But even here the Christian scheme is in view, 
and faith in God is faith in Him as the alternative Author of that 
scheme. See on i. 8, 17, above. 

We must not be misled by the comment of Euthym.-Zig. rovréon morevovrt 
br divarat 6 @cds Tov ev docBeiqg BeBiondra, TodTov egaipvys ob pdvoy édeve 
Ocpoat Kordoews, dAAA Kal dicarov movGoat (comp. the same writer on ver. 25 
Iva dtxatous us wonop). The evidence is too decisive (p. 30 f. sup.) that 
dixcroty = not ‘to make righteous’ but ‘to declare righteous as a judge.’ 
It might however be inferred from é¢aigyys that Sixaoy morfou was to be 
taken somewhat loosely in the sense of ‘treat as righteous.’ The Greek 
theologians had not a clear conception of the doctrine of Justification. 
tév doeB: not meant as a description of Abraham, from whose 

case St. Paul is now generalizing and applying the conclusion to 
his own time. The strong word dce@j is probably suggested by 
the quotation which is just coming from Ps. xxxii, 1. 

6. AaBid (Aqveid). Both Heb. and LXX ascribe Ps. xxxii to 
David. In two places in the N. T., Acts iv. 25, 26 (= Ps. ii. 1, a), 
Heb. iv. 7 (= Ps. xcv. 7) Psalms are quoted as David’s which have 
no title in the Hebrew (though Ps. xcv [xciv] bears the name of 
David in the LXX), showing that by this date the whole Psalter 
was known by his name. Ps. xxxii was one of those which Ewald 
thought might really be David’s: see Driver, Jntroduction, p. 354. 

tov paxapiopéy: not ‘blessedness,’ which would be paxapidrns 
but a ‘pronouncing blessed’; paxapifew twa = ‘to call a person 
blessed or happy’ (rovs re yap Oeods pakapifopey . . . eal rav avdpav 
tovs Oetordrous paxapi{ouev Arist. £¢h. Vic. 1. xii. 4; comp. Euthym.- 
Zig. ériracts 8é Kai kopupy rips kai ddéns 6 paxapropds, ‘ Felicitation is 
the strongest and highest form of honour and praise’), St. Paul 
uses the word again Gal. iv. 15. Who is it who thus pronounces a 
man blessed? God. The Psalm describes how He does so. 
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7, 8. Moxdprot, «.2.A, This quotation of Ps, xxxii. 1, 2 is the same 
in Heb. and LXX. It is introduced by St. Paul as confirming his 
interpretation of Gen. xv. 6. 

paxdpot is, as we have seen, the highest term which a Greek 
could use to describe a state of felicity. In the quotation just given 
from Aristotle it is applied to the state of the gods and those nearest 
to the gods among men. 


gouph. SoN*ACD°F KL &c.: of of wh NBD E(f)G, 67**. of is 
also the reading of LXX (¢@ NR), The authorities for of are superior as 
they combine the oldest evidence on the two main lines of transmission 
(8 B + D) and it is on the whole more probable that @ has been assimilated 
to the construction of Aoyi{eo@a: in vv. 3, 4, 5, 6 than that od has been 
assimilated to the preceding &y or to the O.T. or that it has been affected 
by the following o¥: ¢ naturally established itself as the more euphonious 
reading. 


od pi Aoylonras. There is a natural tendency in a declining 
language to the use of more emphatic forms; but here a real 
emphasis appears to be intended, ‘ Whose sin the Lord will in no 
wise reckon’: see Ell. on z Thess. iv. 15 [p. 154], and Win. § lvi. 
3) P. 634 f. 


The History of Abraham as treated by St. Paul 
and by St. Fames. 


It is at first sight a remarkable thing that two New Testament 
writers should use the same leading example and should quote the 
same leading text as it would seem to directly opposite effect. 
Both St. Paul and St. James treat at some length of the history of 
Abraham; they both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, as the 
salient characterization of that history; and they draw from it the 
conclusion—St. Paul that a man is accounted righteous miores yapis 
épyov (Rom, iii. 28; cf. iv. 1-8), St. James as expressly, that he is 
accounted righteous e& épyov kal ovdk €x miorews pdvov (Jas, ii. 24). 

We notice at once that St, Paul keeps more strictly to his text. 
Gen. xv. 6 speaks only of faith. St. James supports his contention 
of the necessity of works by appeal toa later incident in Abraham’s 
life, the offering of Isaac (Jas. ii. 21). St. Paul also appeals to 
particular incidents, Abraham’s belief in the promise that he should 
have a numerous progeny (Rom. iv. 18), and in the more express 
prediction of the birth of Isaac (Rom. iv. 19-21). The difference 
is that St. Paul makes use of a more searching exegesis. His own 
spiritual experience confirms the unqualified affirmation of the 
Book of Genesis; and he is therefore able to take it as one of the 
foundations of his system, St. James, occupying a less exceptionai 
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standpoint, and taking words in the average sense put upon them, 
has recourse to the context of Abraham’s life, and so harmonizes 
the text with the requirements of his own moral sense. 

The fact is that St. James and St, Paul mean different things by 
‘faith,’ and as was natural they impose these different meanings on 
the Book of Genesis, and adapt the iest of their conclusions to 
them. When St. James heard speak of ‘faith, he understood by 
it what the letter of the Book of Genesis allowed him to understand 
by it, a certain belief. It is what a Jew would consider the funda- 
mental belief, belief in God, belief that God was One (Jas. ii. 19). 
Christianity is with him so much a supplement to the Jews’ ordinary 
creed that it does not seem to be specially present to his mind 
when he is speaking of Abraham. Ofcourse he too believesin the 
‘Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory’ (Jas.ii, 1). He takes that 
belief for granted ; it is the substratum or basement of life on which 
are not to be built such things as a wrong or corrupt partiality 
(mpocwmodnyia). Ifhe were questioned about it, he would put it on 

same footing as his belfef in God. But St. James was a 
thoroughly honest, and, as we should say, a ‘good’ man; and this 
did not satisfy his moral sense. What is belief unless proof is given 
of its sincerity? Belief must be followed up by action, by a line 
of conduct conformable to it. St. James would have echoed 
Matthew Arnold’s proposition that ‘Conduct is three-fourths of 
life” He therefore demands—and from his point of view rightly 
demands—that his readers shall authenticate their beliefs by putting 
them in practice. 

St. Paul’s is a very different temperament, and he speaks from a 
very different experience. With him too Christianity is something 
added to an earlier belief in God; but the process by which it was 
added was nothing less than a convulsion of his whole nature. It 
is like the stream of molten lava pouring down the volcano’s side. 
Christianity is with him a tremendous over-mastering force. The 
crisis.came at the moment when he confessed his faith in Christ; 
there was no other crisis worth the name after that. Ask such 
an one whether his faith is not to be proved by action, and the 
question will seem to him trivial and superfluous. He will almost 
suspect the questioner of attempting to bring back under a new 
name the old Jewish notion of religion as a round of legal 
observance. Of course action will correspond with faith. The 
believer in Christ, who has put on Christ, who has died with Christ 
and risen again with him, must needs to the very utmost of his 
power endeavour to live as Christ would have him live. St. Paul’ 
is going on presently to say this (Rom. vi. 1, 12, 15), as his 
opponents compel him to say it. But to himself it appears a 
truism, which is hardly worth definitely enunciating. To say that 
a man is a Christian should be enough. 
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If we thus understand the real relation of the two Apostles, it will 
be easier to discuss their literary relation. Are we to suppose that 
either was writing with direct reference to the other? Did St. Paul 
mean to controvert St. James, or did St. James mean to controvert 
St. Paul? Neither hypothesis seems probable. If St. Paul had 
had before him the Epistle of St. James, when once he looked 
beneath the language to the ideas signified by the language, he 
would have found nothing to which he could seriously object. He 
would have been aware that it was not his own way of putting 
things; and he might have thought that such teaching was not 
intended for men at the highest level of spiritual attainment; but 
that would have been all. On the other hand, if St. James had 
seen the Epistle to the Romans and wished to answer it, what he 
has written would have been totally inadequate. Whatever value 
his criticism might have had for those who spoke of ‘faith’ as 
a mere matter of formal assent, it had no relevance to a faith such 
as that conceived by St. Paul. Besides, St. Paul had too effectually 
guarded himself against the moral hypocrisy which he was con- 
demning. 

It would thus appear that when it is examined the real meeting- 
ground between the two Apostles shrinks into a comparatively 
narrow compass. It does not amount to more than the fact that 
both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, and both treat it with 
reference to the antithesis of Works and Faith. 

Now Bp. Lightfoot has shown (Galatians, p. 157 ff., ed. 2) that 
Gen. xv. 6 was a standing thesis for discussions in the Jewish schools, 
It is referred to in the First Book of Maccabees: ‘Was not 
Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness’ (# Macc. ii. 52)? It is repeatedly quoted and 
commented upon by Philo (no less than ten times, Lft.). The 
whole history of Abraham is made the subject of an elaborate 
allegory. The Talmudic treatise Mechii/a expounds the verse at 
length: ‘ Great is faith, whereby Israel believed on Him that spake 
and the world was. For as a reward for Israel’s having believed in 
the Lord, the Holy Spirit dwelt in them . . . In like manner thou 
findest that Abraham our father inherited this world and the world 
to come solely by the merit of faith, whereby he believed in the 
Lord ; for it is said, “and he believed in the Lord, and He counted 
it to him for righteousness ”’ (quoted by Lft. u¢ sup. p. 160). Taking 
these examples with the lengthened discussions in St. Paul and 
St. James, it is clear that attention was being very widely drawn to 
this particular text: and it was indeed inevitable that it should be 
so when we consider the place which Abraham held in the Jewish 
system and the minute study which was being given to every part of 
the Pentateuch. 

It might therefore be contended with considerable show of reason 
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that the two New Testament writers are discussing independently 
of each other a current problem, and that there is no ground for 
supposing a controversial relation between them. We are not sure 
that we are prepared to go quite sdsfar as this. It is true that the 
bearing of Gen. xv. 6 was a subject of standing debate among the 
jews ; but the same thing cannot be said of the antithesis of 

aith and Works. The controversy connected with this was 
essentially a Christian controversy ; it had its origin in the special 
and characteristic teaching of St. Paul. It seems to us therefore 
that the passages in the two Epistles have a real relation to that 
controversy, and so at least indirectly to each other. 

It does not follow that the relation was a literary relation. We 
have seen that there are strong reasons against this*. We do not 
think that either St. Paul had seen the Epistle of St. James, or 
St. James the Epistle of St. Paul. The view which appears to us 
the most probable is that the argument of St. James is directed not 
against the writings of St. Paul, or against him in person, but 
against hearsay reports of his teaching, and against the perverted 
construction which might be (and perhaps to some slight extent 
actually was) put upon it. As St. James sate in his place in the 
Church at Jerusalem, as yet the true centre and metropolis of 
the Christian world; as Christian pilgrims of Jewish birth were 
constantly coming and going to attend the great yearly feasts, 
especially from the flourishing Jewish colonies in Asia Minor and 
Greece, the scene of St. Paul’s labours; and as there was always 
at his elbow the little co/erze of St. Paul’s fanatical enemies, it would 
be impossible but that versions, scarcely ever adequate (for how 
few of St. Paul’s hearers had really understood him !) and often more 
or less seriously distorted, of his brother Apostle’s teaching, should 
reach him. He did what a wise and considerate leader would 
do. He names no names, and attacks no man’s person. He does 
not assume that the reports which he has heard are full and true 
reports. At the same time he states in plain terms his own view 
of the matter. He sounds a note of warning which seems to him 
to be needed, and which the very language of St. Paul, in places 
like Rom. vi. 1 ff., 15 ff., shows to have been really needed. And 
thus, as so often in Scripture, two complementary sets of truths, 
suited to different types of mind and different circumstances, are 
stated side by side. We have at once the deeper principle of 
action, which is also more powerful in proportion as it is deeper, 
though not such as all can grasp and appropriate, and the plainer 


® Besides what is said above, sce Introduction § 8. It is a satisfaction to 
find that the view here taken is substantially that of Dr. Hort, /Judaistéc 
Christianity, p. 148, ‘it seems more natural to suppose that a misuse or 
misunderstanding of St. Paul’s teaching on the part of others gave rise to 
St. James's carefully guarded language.’ 
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practical teaching pitched on a more every-day level and appealing 
to larger numbers, which is the check and safeguard against possible 
misconstruction. 


FAITH AND CIRCUMCISION. 


IV. 9-12. The declaration made to Abraham did not 
depend upon Circumcision. For it was made before he was 
circumcised s and Circumcision only came in after the fact, 
to ratify a verdict already given. The reason being that 
Abraham might have for his spiritual descendants the un- 
circumcised as well as the circumcised. 


*Here we have certain persons pronounced ‘happy.’ Is 
this then to be confined to the circumcised Jew, or may it also 
apply to the uncircumcised Gentile? Certainly it may. For there 
is no mention of circumcision. It is his /azth that we say was 
credited to Abraham as righteousness. ‘* And the historical 
circumstances of the case prove that Circumcision had nothing 
to do with it. Was Abraham circumcised when the declaration 
was made to him? No: he was at the time uncircumcised. 
" And circumcision was given to him afterwards, like a seal 
affixed to a document, to authenticate a state of things already 
existing, viz. the righteousness based on faith which was his before 
he was circumcised. The reason being that he might be the 
spiritual father alike of two divergent classes: at once of believing 
Gentiles, who though uncircumcised have a faith like his, that they 
too might be credited with righteousness; * and at the same time 
of believing Jews who do not depend on their circumcision only, 
but whose files march duly in the steps of Abraham’s faith—that 
faith which was his before his circumcision. 


10. St. Paul appeals to the historic fact that the Divine 
recognition of Abraham’s faith came in order of time before his 
circumcision: the one recorded in Gen. xv. 6, the other in 
Gen. xvii. 10 ff. Therefore although it might be (and was) 
confirmed by circumcision, it could not be due to it or conditioned 
by it. 

"1 onpetoy weptrouis. Circumcision at its institution is said to 
be & onysiy diabgens (Gen. xvii. 11), between God and the 
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circumcised. The gen. qep:ropijs is a genitive of apposition or identity, 
a.sign ‘ consisting in circumcision,’ ‘which was circumcision.’ Some 
authorities (A C* al.) read meptropny. 

eppayida. The prayer pronounced at the circumcising of 
a child runs thus: ‘Blessed be He who sanctified His beloved 
from the womb, and put His ordinance upon His flesh, and sealed 
His offspring with the sign of a holy covenant.’ Comp. Targum 
Cant, iii. 8 ‘The seal of circumcision is in your flesh as it was 
sealed in the flesh of Abraham’; Shemoth R. 19 ‘Ye shall not eat 
of the passover unless the seal of Abraham be in your flesh.’ 
Many other parallels will be found in Wetstein ad Joc. (cf. also 
Delitzsch). 

At a very early date the same term odpayis was transferred from 
the rite of circumcision to Christian baptism. See the passages 
collected by Lightfoot on 2 Clem. vii. 6 (Clem. Rom. ii. 226), also 
Gebhardt and Harnack ad Joc., and Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 295. Dr. Hatch connects the use of the term with ‘the 
mysteries and some forms of foreign cult’; and it may have 
coalesced with language borrowed from these; but in its origin it 
appears to be Jewish, A similar view is taken by Anrich, Das 
antike Mysterienwesen in seinem Einfluss auf das Christentum 
(Gottingen, 1894), p. 120 ff., where the Christian use of the word 
opayis is fully discussed. 


Barnabas (ix. 6) seems to refer to, and refute, the Jewish doctrine which 
he puts in the mouth of an objector: dad’ épeiss Kal pay mepitérynta 6 
Aads els tppayida. GAA ms Sdpos nal ”Apay kal waves of icpeis THY cidwAcs. 
dpa. obv Kdxeivos én Ths SiaOnens adtay ciciv; GdAd Kai of Aiyimrioe év Tept- 
Topi eloiv, The fact that so many heathen nations were circumcised proved 
that circumcision could not be the seal of a special covenant. 


eis 76 elvat, x.t.A. Even circumcision, the strongest mark of 
Jewish separation, in St. Paul’s view looked beyond its immediate 
exclusiveness to an ultimate inclusion of Gentiles as well as Jews. 
It was nothing more than a ratification of Abraham’s faith. Faith 
was the real motive power; and as applied to the present condition 
of things, Abraham’s faith in the promise had its counterpart in the 
Christian’s faith in the fulfilment of the promise (i.e. in Christ). 
Thus a new division was made. ‘The true descendants of Abra- 
ham were not so much those who imitated his circumcision (i.e. 
all Jews whether believing or not), but those who imitated his 
faith (i.e. believing Jews and believing Gentiles). «is ré denotes 
that all this was contemplated in the Divine purpose. 

watépa mdvtwv Tay moteudytav, Delitzsch (ad Joc.) quotes one 
of the prayers for the Day of Atonement in which Abraham is 
called ‘the first of my faithful ones.’ He also adduces a passage, 
Jerus. Gemara on Brccurim, i. 1, in which it is proved that even 
the proselyte may claim the patriarchs as his M°D13§ because 
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Abram became Abraham, ‘father of many nations,’ lit. ‘a great 
multitude’; ‘he was so,’ the Glossator adds, ‘because he taught 
them to believe.’ 

80 dxpoBuorias: ‘though in a state of uncircumcision.’ &d of 
attendant circumstances aS in 8a ypdyparos Kai mepiropas ii. 27, TE 
dud mpookdpparos eo Oiorte XiV. 20. 

12. rots otorxodo1. As it stands the art. is a solecism: it would 
make those who are circumcised one set of persons, and those who 
follow the example of Abraham’s faith another distinct set, which 
is certainly not St. Paul’s meaning. He is speaking of Jews who 
are both circumcised and believe. This requires in Greek the 
omission of the art. before eroxyodow. But rois or. is found in all 
existing MSS. We must suppose therefore either (1) that there 
has been some corruption. WH. think that rois may be the 
remains of an original adrois: but that would not seem to be a very 
natural form of sentence. Or (2) we may think that Tertius made 
a slip of the pen in following St. Paul’s dictation, and that this 
remained uncorrected. If the slip was not made by Tertius 
himself, it must have been made in some very early copy, the 
parent of all our present copies. 

arouxodor. aroxeiv is a well-known military term, meaning 
strictly to ‘march in file’: Pollux viii. 9 rd 8€ Ba6os eroixos xaheirat, 
Kai rd pev eebjs elvat xara pijkos {uyeiv’ rd 5é épetns xara Bados crorxeiv, 
‘the technical term for marching abreast is (vyeiv, for marching in 
depth or in file, ororxeiv’ (Wets.). 


On od pévov rather than pd pévor in this verse and in ver. 16 see Burton, 
M. and T.§ 481. 


Fewish Teaching on Circumctsion. 


The fierce fanaticism with which the Jews insisted upon the rite 
of Circumcision is vividly brought out in the Book of Jubilees 
(xv. 25 ff.): ‘This law is for all generations for ever, and there is 
no circumcision of the time, and no passing over one day out of 
the eight days; for it is an eternal ordinance, ordained and written 
on the heavenly tables. And every one that is born, the flesh of 
whose foreskin is not circumcised on the eighth day, belongs not to 
the children of the covenant which the Lord made with Abraham, 
for he belongs to the children of destruction ; nor is there moreover 
any sign on him that he is the Lord’s, but (he is destined) to be 
destroyed and slain from the earth, and to be rooted out of the 
earth, for he has broken the covenant of the Lord our God. . . 
And now I will announce unto thee that the children of Israel will 
not keep true to this ordinance, and they will not circumcise their 
sons according to all this law; for in the flesh of their circumcision 
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they will omit this circumcision of their sons, and all of them, sons 
of Belial, will have their sons uncircumcised as they were born. 
And there shall be great wrath from the Lord against the ehildren 
of Israel, because they have forsaken His covenant and turned away 
from His word, and provoked and blasphemed, according as they 
have not observed the ordinance of this law; for they treat their 
members like the Gentiles, so that they may be removed and rooted 
out of the land. And there will be no pardon or forgiveness for 
them, so that there should be pardon and release from all the sin 
of this error for ever.’ 

So absolute is Circumcision as a mark of God’s favour that if an 
Israelite has practised idolatry his circumcision must first be 
removed before he can go down to Gehenna (Weber, Altsyn. Theol. 
p. 51 f.). When Abraham was circumcised God Himself took 
a@ part in the act (2d:d. p. 253). It was his circumcision and antici- 
patory fulfilment of the Law which qualified Abraham to be the 
‘father of many nations’ (747d. p. 256). Indeed it was just through 
his circumcision that Isaac was born of a ‘holy seed.’ This was 
the current doctrine. And it was at the root of it that St. Paul 
strikes by showing that Faith was prior to Circumcision, that the 
latter was wholly subordinate to the former, and that just those 
privileges and promises which the Jew connected with Circumcision 
were really due to Faith. 


PROMISE AND LAW. 


IV. 18-17. Again the declaration that was made to 
Abraham had nothing to do with Law. For it turned on 
Faith and Promise which are the very antithesis of Law. 
The reason being that Abraham might be the spiritual 
father of all believers, Gentiles as well as Fews, and that 
Gentiles might have an equal claim to the Promise. 


18 Another proof that Gentiles were contemplated as well as Jews. 
The promise made to Abraham and his descendants of world-wide 
Messianic rule, as it was not dependent upon Circumcision, so also 
was not dependent upon Law, but on a righteousness which was 
the product of Faith. “If this world-wide inheritance really 
depended upon any legal system, and if it was limited to those who 
were under such a system, there would be no place left for Faith 
or Promise: Faith were an empty name and Promise a dead letter. 
For Law is in its effects the very opposite of Promise. It only 
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serves to bring down God’s wrath by enhancing the guilt of sin. 
Where there is no law, there is no transgression, which implies 
a law to be transgressed. Law and Promise therefore are mutually 
exclusive; the one brings death, the other life. “*Hence it is that 
the Divine plan was made to turn, not on Law and obedience to 
Law, but on Faith. For faith on man’s side implies Grace, or free 
favour, on the side of God. So that the Promise depending as it 
did not on Law but on these broad conditions, Faith and Grace, 
might hold good equally for all Abraham’s descendants—not only 
for those who came under the Mosaic Law, but for all who could 
lay claim to a faith like his. ‘Thus Abraham is the true ancestor 
of all Christians (jpav), as it is expressly stated in Gen. xvii. 5 
‘A father’ (i.e. in spiritual fatherhood) ‘of many nations have 
I made thee *.’ 


13-17. In this section St. Paul brings up the key-words of his 
own system Faith, Promise, Grace, and marshals them in array 
over against the leading points in the current theology of the 
Jews—-Law, Works or performance of Law, Merit. Because the 
working of this latter system had been so disastrous, ending only 
in condemnation, it was a relief to find that it was not what God 
had really intended, but that the true principles of things held out 
a prospect so much brighter and more hopeful, and one which 
furnished such abundant justification for all that seemed new in 
Christianity. 

13. od ydp, x.1.A. The immediate point which this paragraph 
is introduced to prove is that Abraham might be, in a true though 
spiritual sense, the father of Gentiles as well as Jews. The ulterior 
object of the whole argument is to show that Abraham himself 
is rightly claimed not as the Jews contended by themselves but 
by Christians. ; 

Sia vdpou: without art., any system of law. 

4) émayyedia: see on ch. i. 2 (apoemnyyeidaro), where the uses of 
the word and its place in Christian teaching are discussed. At the 
time of the Coming of Christ the attention of the whole Jewish race 
was turned to the promises contained in the O. T.; and in 
Christianity these promises were (so to speak) brought to a head 
and definitely identified with their fulfilment. 


The following examples may be added to those quoted on ch. i. 2 to 
illustrate the diffusion of this idea of ‘Promise’ among the Jews in the first 
century A.D.: 4 Ezra iv. 27 mon capiet portare quae im temporibus tustis 


® There is a slight awkwardness in making our break in the middle of 
a verse and of a sentence. St. Paul glides after his manner into a new subject, 
suggested to him by the verse which he quotes in proof of what has gone before. 


a i 
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vepromissa sunt ; vii. 14 st ergo non ingredientes ingressi fuerint qui vivunt 
vangusta et vana haec, non poterunt recipere quae sunt reposita ( = Td &roe 
kelueva Gen. xlix. 10); 262d. 49 (119) ff. gudd enim nobis prodest si pro- 
missum est nobis immortale tempus, nos vero mortalia opera egimus? &c. 
Apoc. Baruch, xiv. 13 propter hoc etitin ipsi sine timore relinguunt mun- 
dum istum, et fidentes in laetitia sperant se recepturos mundum quem pro- 
misisti eis. It will be observed that all these passages are apocalyptic and 
eschatological. The Jewish idea of Promise is vague and future; the Chris- 
tian idea is definite and associated with a state of things already inaugurated. 


7d KAnpovdpov adrév etvar xécpov, What Promise is this? There 
is none in these words. Hence (1) some think that it means the 
possession of the Land of Canaan (Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 14 f.; xv. 18; 
xvii. 8; cf. xxvi. 3; Ex. vi. 4) taken as a type of the world-wide 
Messianic reign; (2) others think that it must refer to the particular 
promise faith in which called down the Divine blessing—that 
A. should have a son and descendants like the stars of heaven. 
Probably this is meant in the first instance, but the whole series 
of promises goes together and it is implied (i) that A. should have 
a son; (ii) that this son should have numerous descendants ; 
(iii) that in One of those descendants the whole world should be 
blessed ; (iv) that through Him A.’s seed should enjoy world-wide 
* dominion. 

Sid Sixatoodvys wiotews: this ‘faith-righteousness’ which St. 
Paul has been describing as characteristic of the Christian, and 
before him of Abraham. 

14. of éx véuou: ‘the dependants of law,’ ‘vassals ofa legal system,’ 
such as were the Jews. 

xAnpovépor. If the right to that universal dominion which will 
belong to the Messiah and His people is confined to those who are 
subject to a law, like that of Moses, what can it have to do either 
with the Promise originally given to Abraham, or with Faith to 
which that Promise was annexed? In that case Faith and Promise 
would be pushed aside and cancelled altogether. But they cannot 
be cancelled ; and therefore the inheritance must depend upon them 
and not upon Law. 

15. This verse is parenthetic, proving that Law and Promise 
cannot exist and be in force side by side. They are too much 
opposed in their effects and operation. Law presents itself to 
St. Paul chiefly in this light as entailing punishment. It increases 
the guilt of sin. So long as there is no commandment, the wrong 
act is done as it were accidentally and unconsciously; it cannot be 
called by the name of transgression. The direct breach of a known 
law is a far more heinous matter. On this disastrous effect of Law 
see iii. 20, v. 13, 20, vii. 7 ff. 

15. of &é for of ydp is decisively attested (A BC &c.), 


wapdBaors is the appropriate word for the direct violation of 
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acode. It means to overstep a line clearly defined: Aeccare est 
transilire lineas Cicero, Parad. 3 (ap. Trench, Syz. p. 236). 

16. ék mictews. In his rapid and vigorous reasoning St. Paul 
contents himself with a few bold strokes, which he leaves it to the 
reader to fill in. It is usual to supply with ée micrews either 
9 KAnpovopia éory from v. 14 (Lips. Mey.) or 4 émayyedia éorw from 
v. 13 (Fri.), but as ri émayycdiav is defined just below it seems 
better to have recourse to some wider thought which shall include 
both these. ‘It was’=‘ The Divine plan was, took its start, from 
faith.” The bold lines of God’s plan, the Providential ordering 
of things, form the background, understood if not directly expressed, 
to the whole chapter. 

eis 76 etvat. Working round again to the same conclusion as 
before; the object of all these pre-arranged conditions was to do 
away with old restrictions, and to throw open the Messianic 
blessings to all who in any true sense could call Abraham ‘father, 
i.e, to believing Gentile as well as to believing Jew. 


ABRAHAW’S FAITH A TYPE OF THE CHRISTIAN’S. 


IV. 17-22. Abraham's Faith was remarkable both for its 
strength and for its object: the birth of Isaac in which 
Abraham believed might be described as a ‘birth from the 
dead.’ 

23-25. In this tt ts a type of the Christian's Faith, to 
which ts annexed a like acceptance and which also has for 
tts object a ‘birth from the dead’—the Death and Resur- 
rection of Christ. 


™In this light Abraham is regarded by God before whom he is 
represented as standing—that God who infuses life into the dead 
(as He was about to infuse it into Abraham’s dead body), and 
who issues His summons (as He issued it then) to generations 
yet anborn. 


*In such a God Abraham believed. Against all ordinary hope . 


of becoming a father he yet had faith, grounded in hope, and 
enabling him to become the father not of Jews only but of wide- 
spread nations, to whom the Promise alluded when it said (Gen, 
xv. 5) ‘Like the stars of the heaven shall thy descendants be. 

® Without showing weakness in his faith, he took full note 
of the fact that at his advanced years (for he was now about 
a hundred years old) his own vital powers were decayed; he toox 


a 
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full note of the barrenness of Sarah his wife; and yet with the 
promise in view no impulse of unbelief made him hesitate; his 
faith endowed him with the power which he seemed to lack; he 
gave praise to God for the miracle that was to be wrought in him, 
having a firm conviction that what God had promised He was 
able also to perform. “And for this reason that faith of his was 
credited to him as righteousness. 

*> Now when all this was recorded in Scripture, it was not 
Abraham alone who was in view “but we too—the future 
generations of Christians, who will find a like acceptance, as we 
have a like faith, Abraham believed on Him who caused the birth 
of Isaac from elements that seemed as good as dead: and we too 
believe on the same God who raised up from the dead Jesus our 
Lord, * who was delivered into the hands of His murderers to atone 
for our sins, and rose again to effect our justification (i.e. to put 
the crown and seal to the Atonement wrought by His Death, and 
at the same time to evoke the faith which makes the Atonement 
effectual). 


17. warépa, x.A. Exactly from LXX of Gen. xvii. 5. The LXX 
tones down somewhat the strongly figurative expression of the 
Heb., patrem frementis turbae, i.e. ingentis multitudinis populorum 
(Kautzsch, p. 25). 

xarévayrt ob ériotevoe God: attraction for xarévayrs Gcov @ émi- 
orevoe: xatévavrs describing the posture in which Abraham is 
represented as holding colloquy with God (Gen. xvii. 1 ff.). 

Lwowoodvros: ‘maketh alive.’ St. Paul has in his mind the two 
acts which he compares and which are both embraced under this 
word, (1) the Birth of Isaac, (2) the Resurrection of Christ. On 
the Hellenistic use of the word see Hatch, Ess. 1% Bibl. Greek, p. 5. 

kadobvros [ra wi) dvra ds Bra}, There are four views: (i) ca\.= 
‘to name, speak of, or describe, things non-existent as if they 
existed’ (Va.); (ii) = ‘to call into being, issue His creative fiat’ (most 
commentators); (iii) = ‘to call, or summon,’ ‘issue His commands 
to’ (Mey. Gif.); (iv) in the dogmatic sense = ‘to call, or invite to 
life and salvation’ (Fri.). Of these (iv) may be put on one side as 
too remote from the context; and (ii) as Mey. rightly points out, 
seems to be negatived by és dra, The choice remains between 
(i) and (iii). If the former seems the simplest, the latter is the © 
more forcible rendering, and as such more in keeping with the 
imaginative grasp of the situation displayed by St. Paul. In favour 
of this view may also be quoted Ajoc. Bar. xxi. 4 O qui fectsti 
terram audi me. . . gui vocastt ab initio mundt quod nondum erat, et 
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obediunt tibi. For the use of cade» see also the note on ix. § 
below. 

18. eis To yevdoOar = Sore yeverbas: ‘his faith enabled him to 
become the father,’ but with the underlying idea that his faith in 
this was but carrying out the great Divine purpose which ordered 
all these events. 

odtws gorac: = Gen. xv. 5 (LXX). 


19. pr doOevioas. Comp. Lft. in Journ. of Class. and Sac. Phélol. 

iii. 106n.: ‘The New Testament use of 7 with a participle... has a much 

wider range than in the earlier language. Yet this is no violation of 

principle, but rather an extension of a particular mode of looking at the 
subordinate event contained in the participial clause. It is viewed as an 
accident or condition of the principal event described by the finite verb, and 
is therefore negatived by the dependent negative uy and not by the absolute ov. 

Rom. iv. 19... is a case in point whether we retain ob or omit it with 

Lachm. In the latter case the sense will be, ‘‘he so considered his own 

body now dead, as not to be weak in the (?) faith.”’ This is well expresged - 

in RV. ‘without being weakened,’ except that ‘being weakened’ shou!d be 

nays ‘showing weakness ’ or ‘becoming weak.’ See also Burton, A/. awd 7. 

145. 

xatevénoe 8S ABC some good cursives, some MSS. of Vulg. 
(including am.), Pesh. Boh., Orig.-lat. (which probably here preserves 
Origen’s Greek), Chrys. and others; od xarevinoe DEF GK LP 
&c., some MSS. of Vulg. (including fu/d, though it is more pro- 
bable that the negative has come in from the Old Latin and that 
it was not recognized by Jerome), Syr.-Harcl., Orig.-lat. 42s, Epiph. 
Ambrstr. ad. 

Both readings give a good sense: sarevénce, ‘he did consider, and 
yet did not doubt’; od xarevdnoe, ‘he did mot consider, and therefore 
did not doubt.’ Both readings are also early: but the negative 
ov karevénoe is clearly of Western origin, and must probably be set 
down to Western laxity: the authorities which omit the negative 
are as a rule the most trustworthy. 


trdpxov: ‘being already about a hundred years old.” May we not say 
that eZva: denotes a present state simply as present, but that indpyxew denotes 
a@ present state as a product of past states, or at least a state in present time 
as related to past time (‘vorhandensein, dasein, Lat. existere, adesse, praesto 
esse’ Schmidt)? See esp. T. S. Evans in S$. Comms. on 1 Cor. vii. 26: ‘the 
last word (indpyev) is difficult; it seems to mean sometimes “to be origin- 
ally,” “to be substantially or fundamentally,” or, as in Demosthenes, “to be 
stored in readiness.” An idea of propriety sometimes attaches to it: comp. 
Gaopfts, “ property” or “substance.” The word however asks for further 
investigation.” Comp. Schmidt, Lat. #. gr. Synonymik, § 74. 4. 

20. ob SrexplOy: ‘did not hesitate’ (rovréarw ovde évedolacer 0882 dpdée 
Bade Chrys.). dvaxpiverv act. = dtisdicare, (i) to ‘ discriminate,’ or ‘distinguish’ 
between two things (Matt. xvi. 3; cf. 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31) or persons (Acts xv. 93 
1 Cor. iv. 7); (ii) to ‘arbitrate’ between two parties (1 Cor. vi. 5). da- 
wpivecOa: mid. (and pass.) = (i) ‘to get a decision,’ ‘litigate,’ ‘ dispute,’ or 
‘contend’ (Acts xi. 2; Jas. ii. 4; Jude 9); (ii) to ‘be divided against one- 
self,’ ‘waver,’‘doubt.’ The other senses are all found in LXX (where the 
werd occurs some thirty times), but this is wanting. It is however well 
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established for N.T., where it appears as the proper opposite of wioris 
aos So Matt. wxi. a1 day fynre nieriy, wat py?) Ce : Mark xi. 23 8s 
v clry ... kal pi) taxpilp dv rp «apdig avrov dAAA morevy: Rom. xiv. 23 6 58 
Raxpivdpevos, tay payy, waraxéepira, drt on &e micrews: Jas. 1. 6 alreira be 
éy wlore: pndiv Biaxpvdpeves : also probably Jude 22. A like use is found in 
Christian writings of the second century and later: e.g. Protev. Jac. 11 
dxovcaga 88 Mapidu dtexpidn ty éavrp@ A€youca, «.7.A. (quoted by Mayor on 
as. i. 6): Clem. Homil. i. 20 rept ris wmapadodelons oot qhydclas Scraxproqoy : 
i. 40 wepl Tod pévov Kai dyaS0d Gcod diaxpiOjve. It is remarkable that a use 
which (except as an antithesis to moreveay) there is no reason to connect 
specially with Christianity should thus seem to be traceable to Christian 
circles and the Christian line of tradition. It is not likely to be in the strict 
sense a Christian coinage, but appears to have had its beginning in near 

roximity to Christianity. A parallel case is that of the word di~uxos (St. 
ES Clem. Rom., Herm., Didaché, &c.). The two words seem to belong 
to the same cycle of ideas. 


dveSuvopc0n TH tlotes. rh wiore is here usually taken as dat. of 
respect, ‘he was /strengthened in his faith,” i.e. ‘his faith was 
strengthened, or confirmed.’ In favour of this would be ji dodevnoas 
rj miore: above; and the surrounding terms (d:expidn, wAnpopopnbeis) 
might seem to point to a mental process. But it is tempting to 
make rg siore instrumental or causal, like rg dmorig to which it 
stands in immediate antithesis: ¢éved. r@ mior. would then = ‘he was 
endowed with power by means of his faith’ (sc. ré vevexpwpevov 
avtod capa évedvvapedn). According to the Talmud, Adraham wurde 
in seiner Natur erneuert, eine neue Creatur (Bammidbar Rabba xi), 
um die Zeugung su vollbringen (Weber, p. 256). And we can 
hardly doubt that the passage was taken in this way by the author 
of Heb., who appears to have had it directly in mind: comp. Heb. 
xi. 11, 12 miores Kai airy Zappa Sivausy eis xataBodny omépparos é\aBe 
cal mapa xaipdy jrixias , . . dd Kal ag’ évds eyeri Oncor, kal ravra 
vevexpopévov, Kabas Ta Aorpa Tov otpaved rH mAjOes (observe esp. dvvapuy 
fraBe, vevexpwpévov). This sense is also distinctly recognized by 
Euthym.-Zig. (¢vedurap ey eis radoyovlay tH miores 4 évedvvapoOy 
spos tiv siorw). The other (common) interpretation is preferred by 
Chrys., from whom Euthym.-Zig. seems to get his 6 sioTw 
émderxvipevos Suvdpews Seiras meiovos. 

The Talmud lays great stress on the Birth of Isaac. In the 
name of Isaac was found an indication that with him the history 
of Revelation began. With him the people of revealed Religion 
came into existence: with him ‘the Holy One began to work 
wonders’ (Beresh. Radba liii, ap. Weber, Alésyn. Theol. p. 256). 
But it is of course a wholly new point when St. Paul compares the 
miraculous birth of Isaac with the raising of Christ from the dead. - 
The parallel consists not only in the nature of the two events— 
both a bringing to life from conditions which betokened only 
death—but also in the faith of which they were the object. 

Sodg Séfarv: a Hebraism: cf. Josh. vii, 19; 8 Sam. vi. §; 5 
Chron, xvi. 28, &c. 
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21. whypodpopy ets: wrnpopopia = ‘full assurance,’ ‘firm conviction, 
1 Thess. i. 5; Col. ii. 2; a word especially common amongst the 
Stoics. Hence mAnpogopeicOa, as used of persons, = ‘to be fully 
assured or convinced,’ as here, ch. xiv. 5; Col. iv. 12. As used of 
things the meaning is more doubtful: cf. 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17 and 
Luke i. 1, where some take it as = ‘fully or satisfactorily proved,’ 
others as = ‘ accomplished’ (so Lat.-Vet. Vulg. RV. sext Lft. On 
Revision, p. 142): see note ad loc. 

23. Be’ adtév pdvov, Beresh. R. xl. 8 ‘Thou findest that all 
that is recorded of Abraham is repeated in the history of his 
children’ (Wetstein, who is followed by Meyer, and Delitzsch ad /oc.). 
Wetstein also quotes Zaanzth ii. 1 Fratres nostri, de Ninevitis 
non dictum est: et respexit Deus saccum eorum. 

24. tois mustevousiw: ‘to us who believe.’ St. Paul asserts that 
his readers are among the class of believers. Not ‘if we believe,’ 
which would be morevovow (sine artic.). 

25. da with acc. is primarily retrospective,=‘ because of’: but 
inasmuch as the idea or motive precedes the execution, dé may be 
retrospective with reference to the idea, but prospective with 
reference to the execution. Which it is in any particular case must 
be determined by the context. 

Here da 1a waparr. may be retrospective, = ‘because of our 
trespasses’ (which made the death of Christ necessary); or it may 
be prospective, as Gif. ‘ because of our trespasses,’ i.e. ‘in order tc 
atone for them.’ 

In any case dia rH dixaiwoow is prospective, ‘with a view to our 
justification,’ ‘because of our justification’ conceived as a motive, 
i.e. to bring it about. See Dr. Gifford’s two excellent notes 
pp. 108, 109. 

The manifold ways in which the Resurrection of Christ is 
connected with justification will appear from the exposition below. 
It is at once the great source of the Christian’s faith, the assurance 
of the special character of the object of that faith, the proof that the 
Sacrifice which is the ground of justification is an accepted sacrifice, 
and the stimulus to that moral relation of the Christian to Christ in 
which the victory which Christ has won becomes his own victory. 
See also the notes on ch. vi. 5-8. 


The Place of the Resurvection of Christ in the 
teaching of St. Paul. 
The Resurrection of Christ fills an immense place in the teaching 


of St. Paul, and the fact that it does so accounts for the emphasis 
and care with which he states the evidence for it (1 Cor. xv. 1-11} 
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(i) The Resurrection is the most conclusive proof of the Divinity 
of Christ (Acts xvii. 31; Rom. i. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 14, 15). 

(ii) As proving the Divinity of Christ the Resurrection is also 
the most decisive proof of the atoning value of His Death. But 
for the Resurrection, there would have been nothing to show—at 
least no clear and convincing sign to show—that He who died upon 
the Cross was more than man. But if the Victim of the Cross had 
been man and nothing more, there would have been no sufficient 
reason for attaching to His Death any peculiar efficacy ; the faith 
of Christians would be ‘vain,’ they would be ‘yet in their sins’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 17). 

(iii) In yet another way the Resurrection proved the efficacy of 
the Death of Christ. Without the Resurrection the Sacrifice of 
Calvary would have been incomplete. The Resurrection placed 
upon that Sacrifice the stamp of God’s approval; it showed that 
the Sacrifice was accepted, and that the cloud of Divine Wrath— 
the épyf so long suspended and threatening to break (Rom. iii. 25, 
26)—had passed away. Thisis the thought which lies at the bottom 
of Rom. vi. 7-10. 

(iv) The Resurrection of Christ is the strongest guarantee for 
the resurrection of the Christian (1 Cor. xv. 20-23; 2 Cor. iv. 14; 
Rom. viii. 11; Col. i. 18). 

(v) But that resurrection has two sides or aspects: it is not only 
physical, a future rising again to physical life, but it is also moral 
and spiritual, a present rising from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness. In virtue of his union with Christ, the close and 
intimate relation of his spirit with Christ's, the Christian is called 
upon to repeat in himself the redeeming acts of Christ. And this 
moral and spiritual sense is the only sense in which he can repeat 
them. We shall have this doctrine fully expounded in ch. vi. 1-11. 


A recent monograph on the subject of this note (E. Schader, Die Bedeutung 
des lebendigen Christus fir die Rechtfertigung nach Paulus, Giitersloh, 1893) 
has worked out in much careful detail the third of the above heads. Herr 
Schider (who since writing his treatise has become Professor at Kénigsberg) 
insists strongly on the personal character of the redemption wrought by 
Christ; that which redeems is not merely the act of Christ’s Death but His 
Person (év 9 ¢xopev riv drodvrpwow Eph.i. 7; Col.i.14). It is as a Person 
that He takes the place of the sinner and endures the Wrath of God in his 
stead (Gal. iii, 13; 2 Cor. v. 21). The Resurrection is proof that this 
Wrath’ isat an end. And therefore in certain salient passages (Rom. iv. 25 ; 
vi. 9, 10; viii. 34) the Resurrection is even put before the Death of Christ as 
the cause of justification. The treatise is well deserving of study. 

It may be right also to mention, without wholly endorsing, Dr. Hort’s 
significant aphorism : ‘ Reconciliation or Atonement is one aspect of redemp- 
tion, and redemption one aspect of resurrection, and resurrection one aspect 
of life’ (Hulsear Lectures, p. 210). This can more readily be accepted if 
* one aspect’ in each case is not taken to exclude the validity of other aspects. 
At the same time such a saying is useful as a warning, which. is especially 
needed where the attempt is being made towards more exact definitions, that 
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all definitions of great doctrines have a relative rather than an absolute value. 
They are partial symbols of ideas which the human mind cannot grasp in 
their entirety. If we could see as God sees we should doubtless find them 
running up into large and broad laws of His working. We desire to make 
this reserve in regard to our own attempts to define. Without it exact 
exegesis may well seem to lead te a revived Scholasticism. 


BLISSFUL CONSEQUENCES OF JUSTIFICATION. 


V. 1-ll. The state which thus lies before the Christian 
should have consequences both near and remote. The nearer 
consequences, peace with God and hope which gives courage 
under persecution (vv. 1-4): the remolér consequence, an 
assurance, derived from the proof of God’s love, of our final 
salvation and glory. The first step (our present acceptance 
with God) ts difficult; the second step (our ultimate salva- 
tion) follows naturally from the first (vv. 5-11). 


‘We Christians then ought to enter upon our privileges. By 
that strong and eager impulse with which we enroll ourselves as 
Christ’s we may be accepted as righteous in the sight of God, and 
it becomes our duty to enjoy to the full the new state of peace 
with Him which we owe to our Lord Jesus Messiah. *He it is 
whose Death and Resurrection, the object of our faith (iv. 25), 
have brought us within the range of the Divine favour. Within 
the sheltered circle of that favour we stand as Christians, in no 
merely passive attitude, but we exult in the hope of one day 
participating as in the favour of God so also in His glory. * Yes, 
and this exultation of ours, so far from being shaken by per- 
secutions is actually founded upon them. For persecution only 
generates fortitude, or resolute endurance under trials: ‘and 
then fortitude leads on to the approved courage of the veteran; 
and that im turn strengthens the hope out of which it originally 
sprang. 

* More: our hope is one that cannot prove illusory; because 
(and here a new factor is introduced, for the first time in this 
connexion) the Holy Spirit, through whom God is brought into 
personal contact with man—that Holy Spirit which we received 
when we became Christians, floods our hearts with the conscious< 
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ness of the Love of God for us. *Think what are the facts to 
which we can appeal, When we were utterly weak and prostrate, 
at the moment of our deepest despair, Christ died for us—not as 
righteous men, but as godless sinners! * What a proof of love was 
there! For an upright or righteous man it would be hard to find 
one willing to die; though perhaps for a good man (with the loveable 
qualities of goodness) one here and there may be brave enough to 
face death. * But God presses home the proof of His unmerited 
Love towards us, in that, sinners as we still were, Christ died for us. 

*Here then is an @ forfort argument. The fact that we have 
been actually declared ‘righteous’ by coming within the influence 
of Christ’s sacrificial Blood—this fact which implies a stupendous 
change in the whole of our relations to God is a sure pledge of 
what is far easier—our escape from His final judgement. For 
there is a double contrast. If God intervened for us while we were 
His enemies, much more now that we are reconciled to Him. If 
the first intervention cost the Death of His Son, the second costs 
nothing, but follows naturally from the share which we have in 
His Life. ™ And not only do we look for this final salvation, but 
we are buoyed up by an exultant sense of that nearness to God 
into which we have been brought by Christ to whom we owe that 
one great step of our reconciliation. 

1-11. Every line of this passage breathes St. Paul’s personal 
experience, and his intense hold upon the objective facts which are 
the grounds of a Christian’s confidence. He believes that the 
ardour with which he himself sought Christian baptism was met by 
an answering change in the whole relation in which he stood to 
God. That change he attributes ultimately, it is clear throughout 
this context, not merely in general terms to Christ (dd v. 1, 2, EI 
bis) but more particularly to the Death of Christ (mapedd6y iv. 25 ; 
érébave v. 6, 8; é To aivari V. g ; dia rod Oaydrov v. 10). He con- 
ceives of that Death as operating by a sacrificial blood-shedding 
(év r@ aluart: cf. iii. 25 and the passages referred to in the Note on 
the Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice). The Blood of that 
Sacrifice is as it were sprinkled round the Christian, and forms 
a sort of hallowed enclosure, a place of sanctuary, into which he 
enters. Within this he is safe, and from its shelter he looks out 
exultingly over the physical dangers which threaten him ; they may 
strengthen his firmness of purpose, but cannot shake it. 

1. The word 8xalwew at the end of the last chapter recalls St. 
Paul to his main topic. After expounding the nature of his new 
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method of obtaining righteousness in iii. 21-26, he had begun ta 
draw some of the consequences from this (the deathblow to Jewish 
pride, and the equality of Jew and Gentile) in iii. 27-31. This 
suggested the digression in ch. iv, to prove that notwithstanding 
there was no breach of God’s purposes as declared in the O. T. 
(strictly the Legal System which had its charter in the O.T.), but 
rather the contrary. Now he goes back to ‘consequences’ and 
traces them out for the individual Christian. He explains why it 
is that the Christian faces persecution and death so joyfully: he 
has a deep spring of tranquillity at his heart, and a confident hope 
of future glory. 

éxwpev. The evidence for this reading stands thus: éyouer & * 
A B*CDEKL, cursives, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. 
repeatedly Chrys. Ambrstr. and others: éyouer correctors of & B, 
F G (duplicate MSS. it will be remembered) in the Greek though 
not in the Latin, P and many cursives, Did. Epiph. Cyr.-Alex. in 
three places out of four. Clearly overwhelming authority for 
éxonev. It is argued however (i) that exhortation is here out of 
place: ‘inference not exhortation is the Apostle’s purpose’ 
(Scrivener, Jarod. ii. 380 ed. 4); (ii) that © and are frequently 
interchanged in the MSS., as in this very word Gal. vi. 10 (cf. 
1 Cor. xv. 49); (iii) it is possible that a mistake might have been 
made by Tertius in copying or in some very early MS. from which 
the mass of the uncials and versions now extant may have de- 
scended, But these reasons seem insufficient to overthrow the 
weight of direct testimony. (i) St. Paul is apt to pass from argu- 
ment to exhortation; so in the near context ‘vi. (1), 12, (15); 
viii. 12; (ii) in yepev inference and exhortation are really com- 
bined it is a sort of light exhortation, ‘we should have’ (T. S. 
Evans). 

As to the meaning of gyeye» it should be observed that it does 
not = ‘make peace,’ ‘get’ or ‘obtain peace’ (which would be 
sxépev), but rather ‘keep’ or‘ enjoy peace’ (od ydp éorw toov ji) o8cray 
elpnyy AaBeiv wat Bocicav xaracxeiv Chrys.; cf. Acts ix. 31 4 pep 
oby éxrAnola .. . elyev elpyyny, ‘ continued in a state of peace ’). The 
aor. part. diwarwoOevres marks the initial moment of the state elphyn» 
€xopev. The declaration of ‘not guilty,’ which the sinner comes 
under by a heartfelt embracing of Christianity, at once does away 
with the state of hostility in which he had stood to God, and 
substitutes for it a state of peace which he has only to realize. 
This declaration of ‘ not guilty’ and the peace which follows upon 
it are not due to himself, but are 84 rod Kupiou fav "Iqood Xpictod : 
how is explained more fully in iii. 25; also in wv. 9, 10 below. 

Dr. J. Agar Beet (Comm. ad Joc.) discusses the exact shade of meaning 


conveyed by the aor. part. dieamSévres in relation to elphyyy Exwpyev. He 
contends that it denotes not so much the reasos for entering upon the state 
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im question as the meams of entering upon it. No doubt this is perfectly 
tenable on the score of grammar; and it is also true that ‘justification 
“necessarily involves peace with God.’ But the argument goes too much 
upon the assumption that «lp. éx. = ‘obtain peace,’ which we have seen te 
be erroneous. The sense is exactly that of elev eipyynv in the passage 
quoted from the Acts, and diea., as we have said, marks the initial 
moment in the state. 


2. thy xpogaywyjy. Two stages only are described in wv. 1, 2 
though different language is used about them: dixawbévres = 9 
Tpogaywyy, pny = yapis; the xavxnois is a characteristic of the 
state of xdpis, at the same time that it points forward to a future 
state of 3d. The phrase 4 mpocay. ‘our introduction,’ is a con- 
necting link between this Epistle and Ephesians (cp. Eph. ii. 18; 
iii. 12): the idea is that of introduction to the presence-chamber of 
a monarch, The rendering ‘access’ is inadequate, as it leaves 
out of sight the fact that we do not come in our own strength but 
need an ‘ introducer ’—Christ. 

éoxijxapev: not ‘we have had’ (Va.), but ‘we have got or 
obtained,’ aor. and perf. in one. 


‘Both grammar and logic will rum in perfect harmony together if we 
render, “through whom we have by faith got or obtained our access into 
this grace wherein we stand.” This rendering will bring to view two causes 
ef getting the access or obtaining the introduction into the state of grace; 
one cause objective, Christ: the other subjective, faith; Christ the door, 
faith the hand which moves the door to open and to admit’ (T. S. Evans in 
£zp. 18832, i. 169). 

74 sore om. BD EFG, Lat. Vet., Orig.-lat. 67s. The weight of this 
evidence depends on the value which we assign to B. All the other evidence 
is Western; and B also (as we have seen) has a Western element; so that 
the question is whether the omission here in B is an independent corrobora- 
tion of the Western group or whether it simply belongs to it (does the 
evidence = B+ 8, or 5 only?). There is the further point that omissions in 
the Western text deserve more attention than additions. Either reading can 
be easily enough accounted for, as an obvious gloss on the one hand or the 
omission of a superfluous phrase on the other. The balance is sufficiently 
represented by placing 79 wieres in brackets as Treg. WH. RV. marg. (Weiss 
omits). 


els thy xdpw tadmyy: the ‘state of grace’ or condition of those 
who are objects of the Divine favour, conceived of as a space 
fenced in (Mey. Va. &c.) into which the Christian enters: cf. Gal. 
v. 4; « Pet. v. 12 (Va. and Grm.-Thay. s.v. xdpis 3. a). 

dorjxopeav: ‘stand fast or firm’ (see Va. and Grm.-Thay, 8.v, 
iornue ii. 2. d). 

éw didi: as in iv. 18. ; 

ris Sdéns. See on iii, 23. It is the Glory of the Divine 
Presence (Shekinah) communicated to man (partially here, but) in 
full measure when he enters into that Presence ; man’s whole being 
will be transfigured by it. 
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Is the Society ov the Individual the proper object of 
Fustification ? 


It is well known to be a characteristic feature of the theology 


of Ritschl that he regards the proper object of Justification as the - 


Christian Society as a collective whole, and not the individual as 
such. This view is based upon two main groups of arguments. 
(1) The first is derived from the analogy of the O.T. The great 
sacrifices of the O. T. were undoubtedly meant in the first instance 
for ‘the congregation.’ So in regard to the Passover it is laid 
down expressly that no alien is to eat of it, but all the congregation 
of Israel are to keep it (Ex. xii. 43 ff, 47). And still more 
distinctly as to the ritual of the Day of Atonement: the high priest 
is to ‘make atonement for the holy place, because of the un- 
cleannesses of the children of Israel, and because of their trans- 
gressions, even all their sins’; he is to lay both his hands on the 
head of the goat, and ‘confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions, even all their sins’ 
(Lev. xvi. 16, 21, also 33 f.). This argument gains in force from 
the concentration of the Christian Sacrifice upon a single event, 
accomplished once for all. It is natural to think of it as having 
also a single and permanent object. (2) The second argument is 
derived from the exegesis of the N.T. generally (most clearly 
perhaps in Acts xx. 28 ry éxxAnolay rot Ocod Mi 1. Kupiov}, fy 
mepteromoaro da Tov atzaros Tov idiov: but also in x Jo. ii. 2; iv. 10; 
1 Pet. iii. 18; Apoc. i. 5 f.; v. 9f.), and more particularly in the 
Epistles of St. Paul. The society is, it is true, most clearly 
indicated in the later Epp.; e.g. Tit. ii. 14 earjpos nudy *l. X., ds 
Cexev éavrdv imép nuay, va AuTpHonTa Hpas ... Kai xaBapion éavT@ Aadv 
meptovovoy: Eph. v. 25 f. 6 Xpiords nyannoe thy éxxAnolay, cai éavrdv 
mapedoxev brép avtis' va atriy dyidon xabapieas x.r.d. (cf. also Eph. ii. 
18; iti. 12; Col. i. 14). But Ritschl also claims the support of 
the earlier Epp.: e.g. Rom. viii. 32 trép joy navrev wapddaxer 
avrdv: iii, 22 Oseavoovvy 8€ Ceo... cis waytas Tovs meorevovras: and 
the repeated jpeis in the contexts of three passages (Comp. Rechi- 
Jert. u. Versihn. ii. 216 f., 160). 

In reply the critics of Ritschl appeal to the dist nctly in- 
dividualistic cast of such expressions as Rom. iii. 26 d:naoivra rov 
éx wiorews "Inood: iV. § émi roy Sixacodvra roy doeBy, With the context : 
x. 4 els deearoovyny mavrl ro morevorrs (Schiider, of. cz. p. a9 n.; cf, 
also Gloél, Der Hetlige Geist, p. 102 n.; Weiss, Bibl. Theol. § 82 b, 
referred to by Schdder). 

It is undoubtedly true that St. Paul does use language which 
points to the direct justification of the individual believer. This 


ered, o-'> 
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perhaps comes out most clearly in Rom. iv, where the personal 
faith and personal justification of Abraham are taken as typical of 
the Christian’s. But need we on that account throw over the other 
passages above quoted, which seem to be quite as unambiguous ? 
That which brings benefit to the Church collectively of necessity 
brings benefit to the individuals of which it is composed. We 
may if we like, as St. Paul very often does, leave out of sight the 
intervening steps; and it is perhaps the more natural that he 
should do so, as the Church is in this connexion an ideal entity. 
But this entity is prior in thought to the members who compose 
it; and when we think of the Great Sacrifice as consummated 
once for all and in its effects reaching down through the ages, it is 
no less natural to let the mind dwell on the conception which 
alone embraces past, present, and future, and alone binds all the 
scattered particulars into unity. 

We must remember also that in the age and to the thought of 
St. Paul the act of faith in the individual which brings him within 
the range of justification is inseparably connected with its ratifica- 
tion in baptism. But the significance of baptism lies in the fact 
that whoever undergoes it is made thereby member of a society, 
and becomes at once a recipient of the privileges and immunities 
of that society. St. Paul is about (in the next chapter) to lay 
stress on this point. He there, as well as elsewhere, describes the 
relation of spiritual union into which the Christian enters with 
Christ as established by the same act which makes him also 
member of the society. And therefore when at the beginning of 
the present chapter he speaks of the entrance of the Christian into 
the state of grace in metaphors which present that state under the 
figure of a fenced-off enclosure, it is natural to identify the area 
within which grace and justification operate with the area of the 
society, in other words with the Church. The Church however in 
this connexion can have no narrower definition than ‘all baptized 
persons.’ And even the condition of baptism is introduced as an 
inseparable adjunct to faith; so that if through any exceptional 
circumstances the two were separated, the greater might be taken 
to include the less. The Christian theologian has to do with what 
is normal; the abnormal he leaves to the Searcher of hearts. 

It is thus neither in a spirit of exclusiveness nor yet in that of 
any hard and fast Scholasticism, but only in accordance with the 
free and natural tendencies of the Apostle’s thought, that we speak 
of Justification as normally mediated through the Church. St. _ 
Paul himself, as we have seen, often drops the intervening link, 
especially in the earlier Epistles. But in proportion as his maturer 
insight dwells more and more upon the Church as an organic 
whole he also conceives of it as doing for the individual believer 
what the ‘congregation’ did for the individual Israelites under the 
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older dispensation. The Christian Sacrifice with its effects, like 
the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement by which it is typified, 


reach the individual through the community. 


8-5. The two leading types of the Old-Latin Version of the Epistle stand 
out distinctly in these verses. We are fortunately able to compare the 
Cyprianic text with that of Tertullian (nom solum...confundit) and the 
European text of Cod. Clarom. with that of Hilary (¢ribulatio... confurdit). 
The passage is also quoted in the so-called Specss/um (m), which represents 


the Bible of the Spaniard Priscillian (Classical Review, iv. 416 f.). 


CYPRIAN. 

Non solum autem, sed et gloriamur 
in pressuris, scientes quoniam pres- 
sura tolerantiam operatur, tolerantia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem ; spes autem non confundit, quia 
dilectio Dei infusa est cordibus nostris 
per Spiritum Sanctum gui datus est 
nobis. 

verum etiam exultantes Tert.; certé 
quod Tert.; perficiat Tert. (ed. Vin- 


Cop. CLAROM. 

Non solum autem, sed et gloriamur 
in tribulationibus, scientes quod tribu- 
latio patientiam operatur, patientia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem ; spes autem non confundit, quia 
caritas Det diffusa est im cordibus 
nostris per Spiritum Sanctum qut 
datus est nobis. 

perficit Hil.; prob. vere m Hil.; 
spes vero Hil. (Cod. Clarom. = m). 


dob.) ; ¢o/. vero Tert.; spes vero Tert. 


Here, as elsewhere in Epp. Paul., there is a considerable amount of matter 
common to all forms of the Version, enough to give colour to the supposition 
that a single translation lies at their root. But the salient expressions are 
changed ; and in this instance Tertullian goes with Cyprian, as Hilary with 
the European texts. The renderings tolerantia and pressure are verified for 
Tertullian elsewhere (tolerantia Luke xxi. 19; 1 Thess. i. 4: pressura 
Rom. viii. 35 ; xii. 18; 1 Cor. vii. 28; 2 Cor. i 8; iv. 17; vi. 4; vii. 45 
Col. i. 24; 2 Thess. i. 4; Apoc. ii. 22; vii. 14), as also dz/ectie (to which 
the quotation does not extend in this passage, but which is found in 
Luke xi. 42; John xiii. 35 ; Rom. viii. 35, 39; 1 Cor. xiii. 1 ff., &c.). We 
note however that Hilary and Tertullian agree in perficst ( perfictat), though 
in another place Hilary has allusively tribulatio patientiam operatur. 
Perhaps this coincidence may point to an older rendering. 


8. ob podvoy S¢ (éorjxapey GAda Kal Kavydpeba, OF éornedres GAG Kal 
cavyopevor): in this elliptical form characteristic of St. Paul and 
esp. of this group of Epistles (cf. v. 11; viii. 23; ix. 10; 2 Cor. 
viii. 19). 

kavxdmpevor BC, Orig. 44s and others: a good group, but open to suspicion 
of conforming to ver. 11 (q. v.); we have also found a similar group, on the 
whole inferior, in iii. 28. If savxwpevor were right it would be another 


example of that broken and somewhat inconsecutive structure which is 
doubtless due, as Va. suggests, to the habit of dictating to an amanuensis. 


Note the contrast between the Jewish ratynois which ‘is excluded’ 
(iii. 27) and this Christian cavxnow. The one rests on supposed 
human privileges and merit; the other draws all its force from the 
assurance of Divine love. 

The Jewish writers know of another xavynots (besides the empty boasting 
which St. Paul reprehends), but it is reserved for the blest in Paradise: 4 Ezr. 


vii. 98 [Bensly =vi. 72 O. F. Fritzsche] exu/tabunt cum fiducia ef ... com 
fidebunt non confusi, et gaudebunt non reverenies. 
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dy rats Odipeor. The Odjes are the physical hardships and 
sufferings that St. Paul regards as the inevitable portion of the 
Christian; cf. Rom. viii. 35 ff.; 1 Cor. iv. 11-13; vii. 26-32; xv. 
30-325; 2 Cor. i. 3-10; xi. 23-27. Such passages give us 
glimpses of the stormy background which lies behind St. Paul’s 
Epistles. He is so absorbed in his ‘ Gospel’ that this makes very 
little impression upon him. Indeed, as this chapter shows, the 
overwhelming sense of God’s mercy and love fills him with such 
exultation of spirit that bodily suffering not only weighs like dust in 
the balance but positively serves to strengthen his constancy. The 
same feeling comes out in the tepyxdper of viii. 37: the whole 
passage is parallel. 

éxoporjy: not merely a passive quality but a ‘masculine con- 
stancy in holding out under trials’ (Waite on a Cor. vi. 4), ‘ forti- 
tude.’ See on ii. 7 above. 

4. Soxius: the character which results from the process of trial, 
the temper of the veteran as opposed to that of the raw recruit; cf. 
James i. 12, &c. The exact order of imopuovn and doxtuy must not 
be pressed too far: in St. Jamesi. 3 16 doxipsov ris riorews produces 
tropern. If St. James had seen this Epistle (which is doubtful) we 
might suppose that he had this passage in his mind. The con- 
ception is that of 2 Tim. ii. 3 (in the revised as well as the received 
text). 

Dea Soxiph €Ani8a. It is quite intelligible as a fact of experience 
that the hope which is in its origin doctrinal should be strengthened 
by the hardening and bracing of character which come from 
actual conflict. Still the ultimate basis of it is the overwhelming 
sense of God’s love, brought home through the Death of Christ; 
and to this the Apostle returns. 

5. 06 xaratoxuver : ‘ does not disappoint,’ ‘ does not prove illusory.’ 
The text Is. xxviii. 16 (LXX) caught the attention of the early 
Christians from the Messianic reference contained in it (‘ Behold, 
I lay in Zion,’ &c.), and the assurance by which this was followed 
(‘he that believeth shall not be put to shame’) was confirmed to 
them by their own experience: the verse is directly quoted Rom. 
ix. 33 q.v.; 1 Pet. ii. 6. . 

4 dyday 10d Ocod: certainly ‘the love of God for us,’ not ‘ our 
love for God’ (Theodrt. Aug. and some moderns): dydmy thus 
comes to mean, ‘our sense of God’s love,’ just as elpyvy = ‘our 
sense of peace with God.’ 

dexéxutor. The idea of spiritual refreshment and encourage- | 
ment is usually conveyed in the East through the metaphor of 
watering. St. Paul seems to have had in his mind Is. xliv. 3 
‘I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and streams upon the 
dry ground: I will pour My Spirit upon thy seed,’ &c. 

$a Mvedpatos “Ayiou: without the art., for the Spirit as imparted. 
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St. Paul refers all his conscious experience of the privileges of 
Christianity to the operation of the Holy Spirit, dating from the 
time when he definitively enrolled himself as a Christian, i.e. from 
his baptism. 

6. én ydép. There is here a difficult, but not really very im- 
portant, variety of reading, the evidence for which may be thus 
summarized :-— 

én yap at the beginning of the verse with és also after dobevar, 
the mass of MSS. 

ér at the beginning of the verse only, some inferior MSS. 
(later stage of the Ecclesiastical text). 

eis ri ydp (possibly representing ta ri ydp, uf guid enim), the 
Western text (Latin authorities). 

ei yép few authorities, partly Latin. 

ei ye B. 

It is not easy to select from these a reading which shall account 
for all the variants. That indeed which has the best authority, the 
double ér:, does not seem to be tenable, unless we suppose an 
accidental repetition of the word either by St. Paul or his amanuensis. 
It would not be difficult to get ér: yép from ta ri ydp, or vice versa, 
through the doubling or dropping of iw from the preceding word 
HMIN; nor would it be difficult to explain érs ydp from « ydp, or 
vice versa. We might then work our way back to an alternative el 
yap or et ye, which might be confused with each other through the 
use of an abbreviation. Fuller details are given below. We think 
on the whole that it is not improbable that here, as in iv. 1, B has 
preserved the original reading ei ye. For the meaning of ef ye (‘so 
surely as’ Va.) see T. S. Evans in £xp. 1882, i. 176 f.; and the note 
on iii, 30 above. 


In more detail the evidence stands thus: rs ydép here with &r: also after 
dodeviv NAC D* al,: gr here only DD9EKLP &c.: els ri yap D®FG: 
st guid enim Lat.-Vet. Vulg., Iren.-lat. Faustin: ei ydp 104 Greg. (=h 
Scriv.), fuld:, Isid.-Pelus. Aug. dis: ei yap... @rs Boh. (‘For if, we being still 
weak,’ &c.): ef 5€ Pesh.: ef ye B. [The readings are wrongly given by Lips., 
and not quite correctly even by Gif., through overlooking the commas in Tisch. 
The statement which is at once fullest and most exact will be found in WH.] 
It thus appears: (1) that the reading most strongly supported is ér: yap, 
with double ém, which is impossible unless we suppose a /apsus calami 
between St. Paul and his amanuensis. (2) The Western reading is «is rf 
4p, which may conceivably be a paraphrastic equivalent for an original fa 
wi yap (Gif. from sz guid enim of Iren.-lat. &e.): this is no doubt a very 
early reading. (3) Another sporadic reading is ef ydp. (4) B alone gives 
ef ye. So far as sense goes this is the best, and there are not a few cases in 
N. T. where the reading of B alone strongly commends itself (cf. iv. 1 above) 
But the problem is, how to account for the other readings? It would not be 
difficult palaeographically from «i yap to get ér yap by dittography of 
' (eirap, entrap, etirap), or from this again to get els ri yap through ditto. 
graphy of ¢ and confusion with c (ectirap) ; or we might take the alternative 
ingeniously suggested by Gif., of supposing that the original reading was iva 
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vl yap, of which the first two letters had been absorbed by the previous #yiy 
— [tn]atirap). There would thus be no great difficulty in accounting for 

e origin either of gr: yép or of the group of Western readings; and the 
primitive variants would be reduced to the two, 1 rap and et re. Dr. Hort 
proposed to account for these by a conjectural e wep, which would be a con- 
ceivable root for all the variations—partly through paraphrase and partly 
through errors of transcription. We might however escape the necessity of 
resorting to conjecture by supposing confusion between re and the abbrevia- 
tion mb. [For this form see T. W. Allen, Motes on Abbreviations in Greek 
MSS. (Oxford, 1889), p. 9 and pl. iii; Lehmann, Die tachygraphischen Ab- 
hiirsungen a. griech. Handschriften (Leipzig, 1880), p. 91 f. taf. 9. We 
believe that the oldest extant example is in the Fragmentum Mathematicum 
Bobiense of the seventh century (Wattenbach, Script. Graec. Spectm. tab. 8), 
where the abbreviation appears in a corrupt form. But we know that short- 
hand was very largely practised im the early centuries (cf. Eus. A. &. 
VIL. xxiii. 2), and it may have been used by Tertius himself.] Where we 
have such a tangled skein to unravel as this it is impossible to speak very 
confidently ; but we suspect that ei ye, as it makes the best sense, may alse 


be the original reading. 





ai re (ei rb) 
j 
@ re ei yop 
. . | re 
im fa ei rap 
i ’ 
am rap rhs 
[in] vi rap ec Ti rap 
est guid nine 


&oSevay: ‘incapable’ of working out any righteousness for our- 
selves. 

cata xaipéy, St. Paul is strongly impressed with the fitness of 
the moment in the world’s history which Christ chose for His 
intervention in it. This idea is a striking link of connexion between 
the (practically) acknowledged and the disputed Epistles ; compare 
on the one hand Gal. iv. 4; 2 Cor. vi. 2; Rom. iii. 26; and on 
the other hand Eph. i. 10; 1 Tim. ii. 6; vi. 15; Titi 3. 

7. pods yp. The ydp explains how this dying for sinners is 
a conspicuous proof of love. A few may face death for a good 
man, still fewer for a righteous man, but in the case of Christ 
there is more even than this; He died for declared enemies of God. 

For pédus the first hand of & and Orig. read pdyis, which has more_ 

attestation in Luke ix. 39. The two words were easily confused both in 

sense and in writing. 

wip Sixatov. There is clearly in this passage a contrast between 
bmép dixalov and inép rod dyaboi. They are not expressions which 
may be taken as roughly synonymous (Mey.-W. Lips. &c.), but it 
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is implied that it is an easier thing to die for the dya6és than for the 
dixaos, Similarly the Gnostics drew a distinction between the 
God of the O. T. and the God of the N.T., calling the one déxatos 
and the other dya6és (Iren. Adv. Haer. I. xxvii. 1; comp. other 
passages and authorities quoted by Gif. p. 123). The dixaos keeps 
to the ‘letter of his bond’; about the dyaés there is something 
warmer and more genial such as may well move to self-sacrifice 
and devotion. 

In face of the clear and obvious parallel supplied by Irenaeus, 
not to speak of others, it should not be argued as it is by Weiss 
and Lips. (who make ro# dyadoi neut.) and even by Mey. and Dr. 
T. K. Abbott (Zssays, p. 75) that there is no substantial difference 
between dixaos and dya6ds. We ourselves often use ‘righteous’ 
and ‘good’ as equivalent without effacing the distinction between 
them when there is any reason to emphasize it. The stumbling- 
block of the art. before dyadot and not before &i«afov need not stand 
in the way. This is sufficiently explained by Gif., who points out 
that the clause beginning with pédis is virtually negative, so that 
dixaéov is indefinite and does not need the art., while the affirmative 
clause implies a definite instance which the art. indicates. 

We go therefore with most English and American scholars 
(Stuart, Hodge, Gif. Va. Lid.) against some leading Continental 
names in maintaining what appears to be the simple and natural 
sense of the passage. 

8. ouviormos: see on iii. 5. 

Thy éaurod dydayv: ‘His own love,’ emphatic, prompted from 
within not from without. Observe that the death of Christ is here 
referred to the will of the Father, which lies behind the whole of 
what is commonly (and not wrongly) called the ‘scheme of re- 
demption.’ Gif. excellently remarks that the ‘ proof of God’s love 
towards us drawn from the death of Christ is strong in proportion 
to the closeness of the union between God and Christ.’ It is the 
death of One who is nothing less than ‘the Son.’ 


wiv davrof dydrnyv als his 8 Geis NACKP &c.: d @eds els Suds 
DEFGL:;: om. 6 @eds B. There is no substantial difference of meaning, 
as eis pds in any case goes with ovvioryjas, not with dydwny. 


dwép ‘pav aréBove. St. Paul uses emphatic language, 2 Cor. 
XV. I=3, to show that this doctrine was not confined to himself but 
was a common property of Christians. 

9. St. Paul here separates between ‘justification,’ the pronouncing 
‘not guilty’ of sinners in the past and their final salvation from the 
wrath to come. He also clearly connects the act of justification 
with the bloodshedding of Christ: he would have said with the 
author of Heb. ix. a2 xwpis aluarexxvoias ob yiveras dears, see P- 93, 
above. 


V. 9-11.] CONSEQUENCES OF JUSTIFICATION 12g 


No clearer passage can be quoted for distinguishing the spheres 
of justification and sanctification than this verse and the next—the 
one an objective fact accomplished without us, the other a change 
operated within us. Both, though in different ways, proceed from 
Christ. 

8 adrod: explained by the next verse év rj (om airod. That 
which saves the Christian from final judgement is his union with 
the living Christ. 

10. xarnAAdynpev. The natural prima facte view is that the 
reconciliation is mutual ; and this view appears to verify itself on 
examination: see below. 

év rq Loq adtod. For the full meaning of this see the notes on 
ch. vi. 8-11; viii. 10, II. 

11. xavxdpevor (8 BC D, &c.) is decisively attested for xavydpeba, 
which was doubtless due to an attempt to improve the construction. 
The part. is loosely attached to what precedes, and must be taken 
as in sense equivalent to xavydpea. In any case it is present and 
not future (as if constructed with cwOnodue6a). We may compare 
a similar loose attachment of dicacovpevor in ch. iii. 24. 


The Idea of Reconciliation or Atonement. 


The xaradXayy described in these verses is the same as the eipnyy 
of ver. 1; and the question necessarily meets us, What does this 
elpfvn OF Kara\ayy Mean? Is it a change in the attitude of man to 
God or in that of God to man? Many high authorities contend 
that it is only a change in the attitude of man to God. 

Thus Lightfoot on Col. i. 21: ‘ éxOpovs, “* hositle to God,” as the 
opposite of dmndorpropevors, not “ hateful to God,” as it is taken 
by some, The active rather than the passive sense of éyOpovs is 
required by the context, which (as commonly in the N. T.) speaks 
of the sinner as reconciled to God, not of God as reconciled to the 
sinner... It is the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must 
undergo a change, that a reunion may be effected.’ 

Similarly Westcott on 1 Jo. ii. 2 (p. 85): ‘Such phrases as “ pro- 
pitiating God” and “God being reconciled” are foreign to the 
language of the N. T. Man is reconciled (2 Cor. v. 18 ff.; Rom. 
y. tof.). There is “propitiation” in the matter of sin or of the 
sinner. The love of God is the same throughout; but He 
“cannot” in virtue of His very nature welcome the impenitent 
and sinful: and more than this, He “cannot” treat sin as if it: 
were not sin. This being so, the iAacyés, when it is applied to the 
sinner, so to speak, neutralizes the sin.’ [A difficult and it may be 
thought hardly tenable distinction. The relation of God to sin is 
not merely passive but active; and the term iAaoyés is properly 
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used in reference to a personal agent. Some one is ‘ propitiated’ : 
and who can this be, but God?] 

The same idea is a characteristic feature in the theology of 
Ritschl (Recht. u. Vers. ii. 230 ff.). 

No doubt there are passages where ¢xpés denotes the hostility 
and xaraddayn the reconciliation of man to God; but taking the 
language of Scripture as a whole, it does not seem that it can be 
explained in this way. 

(1) In the immediate context we have ri xaradAayyy éddBopev, 
implying that the reconciliation comes to man from the side of 
God, and is not directly due to any act of his own. We may 
compare the familiar xdpis «al eipyvy, to which is usually added dxé 
@eod in the greetings of the Epistles. 

(2) In Rom. xi. 28 éxpoi is opposed to dyamnroi, where dyamnrot 
must be passive (‘beloved by God’), so that it is hardly possible 
that €xépoi can be entirely active, though it may be partly so: it 
seems to correspond to our word ‘hostile,’ 

(3) It is difficult to dissociate such words as Magrjpov (Rom. iii. 
25), iAaopds (1 Jo. ii. 2) from the idea of propitiating a person. 

(4) There is frequent mention of the Anger of Gad as directed 
against sinners, not merely at the end of all things, but also at this 
present time (Rom. i. 18, &c.). When that Anger ceases to be 
so directed there is surely a change (or what we should be com- 
pelled to call a change) on the part of God as well as of man. 

We infer that the natural explanation of the passages which 
speak of enmity and reconciliation between God and man is that 
they are not on one side only, but are mutual. 

At the same time we must be well aware that this is only our 
imperfect way of speaking: «ard GOpwmrov déyw must be written 
large over all such language. We are obliged to use anthropo- 
morphic expressions which imply a change of attitude or relation 
on the part of God as well as of man; and yet in some way which 
we cannot wholly fathom we may believe that with Him there is 
‘no variableness, neither shador of turning.’ 


THE FALL OF ADAM AND THE WORK OF CHRIST. 


V. 12-14. What a contrast does this last description 
suggest between the Fall of Adam and the justifying Work 
of Christ! There is indeed parallelism as well as contrast. 
For it is true that as Christ brought righteousness and life, 
so Adam's Fall brought sin and death. If death prevailed 
throughout the tre-Mosatc period, that could not be dus solely 
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to the act of ibese who died. Death is the punishment of 
sis; but they had not sinned against law as Adam had. 
The true cause then was not their own sin, but Adam's; 
whose fall thus had consequences extending beyond ttself, like 
the redeeming act of Christ. 


18 The description just given of the Work of Christ, first justifying 

and reconciling the sinner, and then holding out to him the hope 
of final salvation, brings out forcibly the contrast between the 
two great Representatives of Humanity—Adam and Christ. The 
act by which Adam fell, like the act of Christ, had a far-reaching 
effect upon mankind. Through his Fall, Sin, as an active principle, 
first gained an entrance among the human race; and Sin brought 
with. it the doom of (physical) Death. So that, through Adam’s 
Fall, death pervaded the whole body of his descendants, because 
they one and all fell into sin, and died as he had died. ™ When 
I say ‘they sinned’ I must insert a word of qualification. In the 
strict sense of full responsibility, they could not sin: for that 
attaches only to sin against law, and they had as yet no law to 
sin against. ™Yet they suffered the full penalty of sin. All 
through the long period which intervened between Adam and the 
Mosaic legislation, the tyrant Death held sway; even though 
those who died had not sinned, as Adam had, in violation of 
an express command. This proved that something deeper was 
at work: and that could only be the transmitted effect of Adam’s 
sin. It is this transmitted effect of a single act which made Adam 
a type of the coming Messiah. 


12. 81a todro: points to the logical connexion with what pre- 
cedes. It has been argued, at somewhat disproportionate length, 
whether this refers to ver. 11 only (Fricke, De Mente dogmatica loct 
Paulini ad Rom. v. 12 sq., Lipsiae, 1880, Mey., Philippi, Beet), or 
to vv. 9-11 (Fri.), or to wv. 1-11 (Rothe, Hofmann), or to the 
whole discussion from i. 17 onwards (Beng., Schott, Reiche, 
Riickert). We cannot lay down so precisely how much was 
consciously present to the mind of the Apostle. But as the lead- 
ing idea of the whole section is the comparison of the train of 
consequences flowing from the Fall of Adam with the train of 
consequences flowing from the Justifying Act of Christ, it seems 
natural to include at least as much as contains a brief outline of 
that work, i.e. as far as vv. I-11. 
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That being so, we cannot with Fricke infer from ver. rz tha 
St. Paul only wishes to compare the result of death in the one 
case with that of 4 in the other. Fricke, however, is right in 
saying that his object is not to inquire into the origin of death 
or sin. The origin of both is assumed, not propounded as 
anything new. ‘This is important for the understanding of the 
bearings of the passage. All turns on this, that the effects oi 
Adam’s Fall were transmitted to his descendants; but St. Paul 
nowhere says how they were transmitted; nor does he even define 
in precise terms what is transmitted. He seems, however, to mean 
(1) the liability to sin, (2) the liability to die as the punishment 
of sin. 

domep. The structure of the paragraph introduced by this 
word (to the end of ver. 14) is broken in a manner very character- 
istic of St. Paul. He begins the sentence as if he intended it to 
Tun: domep 8 évds dvOpdmov 4 dyaptia eis tov xécpov eiandOe, nai ded 
tis dpaprias 6 Odvaros ... ovr Kai de évds dvOpwmov 4 Sixacooin 
elo Oe, xal 81a Tis Bixatootms 7) (on. But the words di ris duap- 
rias 6 @dvaros bring up the subject which St. Paul is intending to 
raise, viz. the connexion of sin and death with the Fall of Adam: 
he goes off upon this, and when he has discussed it sufficiently 
for his purpose, he does not return to the form of sentence 
which he had originally planned, but he attaches the clause 
comparing Christ to Adam by a relative (8s éore rimos rod péAXovros) 
to the end of his digression: and so what should have been the 
main apodosis of the whole paragraph becomes merely sub- 
ordinate. It is a want of finish in style due to eagerness and 
intensity of thought; but the meaning is quite clear. Compare 
the construction of ii. 16; iii. 8, 26. 

4 dpapria: Sin, as so often, is personified: it is a malignant 
force let loose among mankind: see the fuller note at the end of 
the chapter. 

eis tov xdopoy eiof\Oe: a phrase which, though it reminds us 
specially of St. John (John i. 9, 10; iii. 17, 19; vi. 14; ix. 5, 
39; X. 36, &c.), is not peculiar to him (cf. 1 Tim. i. 15; Heb. 
x. 5). St. John and the author of Heb. apply it to the personal 
incarnation of the Logos; here it is applied to the impersonal 
self-diffusion of evil. 

6 Q@dvaros. Some have taken this to mean ‘eternal death,’ 
chiefly on the ground of wv. 17, 21, where it seems to be opposed 
to ‘eternal life.’ Oltr. is the most strenuous supporter of this 
view. But it is far simpler and better to take it of ‘physical 
death’: because (1) this is clearly the sense of ver. 14; (2) it is 
the sense of Gen. ii. 17; iii. 19; to which St. Paul is evidently 
alluding. It seems probable that even in wv. 17, 21, the idea 
is in the first instance physical. But St. Paul does not draw the 
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marked distinction that we do between this life and the life to 
come. The mention of death in any sense is enough to suggest 
the contrast of life in all its senses. The Apostle’s argument 
is that the gift of life and the benefits wrought by Christ are 
altogether wider in their range than the penalty of Adam’s sin; 
breperepiccevoey 9 xdpis is the keynote of the passage. It is not 
necessary that the two sides of the antithesis should exactly cor- 
respond. In each particular the scale weighs heavily in favour 
of the Christian. 


The Western text (D E F G, &c.) omits this word altogether. Aug. 
makes the subject of the vb. not death but sin: he accuses the Pelagians 
of inserting (the second) 6 @évaros. 


duAAGev: contains the force of distribution; ‘made its way to 
each individual member of the race’: xa@amep tis KAnjpos marpos 
diaBas emi rods éyydvous (‘like a father’s inheritance divided among 
his children’), Euthym.-Zig. 

é¢’ g. Though this expression has been much fought over, 
there can now be little doubt that the true rendering is ‘ because.’ 
(1) Orig. followed by the Latin commentators Aug. and Ambrstr. 
took the rel. as masc. with antecedent ’Addu: ‘in whom,’ i.e. ‘in 
Adam.’ But in that case (i) ém would not be the right preposi- 
tion; (ii) ¢ would be too far removed from its antecedent. 
(2) Some Greeks quoted by Photius also took the rel. as masc. 
with antecedent 6dvatos: ‘in which, i.e. ‘in death,’ which is 
even more impossible. (3) Some moderns, taking 6 as neut. and 
the whole phrase as equivalent to a conjunction, have tried to 
get out of it other meanings than ‘because.’ So (i) ‘in like 
manner as’ (‘all died, jusf as all sinned’), Rothe, De Wette; 
(ii) (= éf’ door) ‘in proportion as,’ ‘in so far as’ (‘all died, # so 
far as all sinned’), Ewald, Tholuck (ed. 1856) and others. But 
the Greek will not bear either of these senses. (4) @ is rightly 
taken as neut., and the phrase ¢f’ @ as conj.=‘because’ (‘for 
that’ AV. and RV.) by Theodrt. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. and the mass 
of modern commentators. This is in agreement with Greek 
usage and is alone satisfactory. 


ég’ § in classical writers more often means ‘on condition that’: cf. 
Thuc. i. 113 omovdds woinodpevor ép & Tovs dvipas Kop.ovyTat, ‘on con- 
dition of getting back their prisoners,’ &c. The plural é¢’ ofs is more 
common, as in av@’ dv, é¢& dv, &’ dy. In N.T. the phrase occurs three 
times, always as it would seem =fropterea quod, ‘because’: cf. 2 Cor. v. 4 
otevdCopev Bapotpevor ep & ov Ocdopev exddcacGas w.7.A.; Phil. iii. 12 
ég’ @ Kat kateAngOw ind X. ’I. (where ‘seeing that’ or ‘because’ appears 
to be the more provable rendering). So Phavorinus (d. 1537; a lexico- 
grapher of the Renaissance period, who incorporated the contents of oldet 
works, but here seems to be inventing his examples) é¢’ @ dyrt Tov don 
Adyouow ’Arritol, otov é¢’ @ THY BAOmRY Elpyadom (‘because you com 
mitted the theft’) #.7.A. 
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é’ 6 mdvtes Fpaptov. Here lies the crux of this difficult pas- 
sage. In what sense did ‘all sin ? (1) Many, including even 


e 


Meyer, though explaining ¢¢’ 6 as neut. rather than masc., yet 
give to the sentence as a whole a meaning practically equivalent 
to that which it has if the antecedent of ¢ is Addy. Bengel has 
given this classical expression: omnes peccarunt, Adamo peccante, 
‘all sinned implicitly in the sin of Adam,’ his sin involved theirs. 
The objection is that the words supplied are far too important 
to be left to be understood. If St. Paul had meant this, why did 
he not say so? The insertion of ¢v "Addu would have removed 
all ambiguity. (2) The Greek commentators for the most part 
supply nothing, but take jyaproy in its usual sense: ‘all sinned 
in their own persons, and on their own initiative.’ So Euthym.- 
Zig.: Sdre mdvres jpaprov dxodovOncavtes tH mpomdropt Kata ye TO 
dyaprnoa. The objection to this is that it destroys the parallelism 
between Adam and Christ: besides, St. Paul goes on to show 
in the same breath that they could not sin in the same way that 
Adam did. Sin implies law; but Adam’s descendants had no law, 
(3) It is possible however to take #yaproy in its ordinary sen# 
without severing the connexion between Adam and his posterity. 
If they sinned, their sin was due in part to tendencies inherited 
from Adam. So practically Stuart, Fricke, Weiss, &c. There 
still remains the difficulty as to the connexion of this clause with 
what follows: see the next note. 


It is a further argument in favour of the view taken above that a very 
similar sequence of thought is found in 4 Ezra. Immediately after laying 
down that the sin of Adam’s descendants is due to that malignitas radicis 
which they inherit from their forefather (see the passage quoted in full 
below), the writer goes on to describe this sin as a repetition of Adam’s due 
to the fact that they too had within them the cor malignum as he had: Z¢ 
deliquerunt qui habitabant civitatem, in omnibus facientes sicut fecit Adam 
et omnes generationes cius, ulebaniur enim et ipst corde maligno (4 Ezra iii. 
a5 f.). Other passages may be quoted both trom 4 Ezra and from Afoe. 
Baruch. which lay stress at once on the inherited tendency to sin and on the 
freedom of choice in those who give way to it : see the fuller note below. 


13. dxpt ydp vépou «.r.A. At first sight this seems to give a 
reason for just the opposite of what is wanted: it seems to prove 
not that mdvres jjyaprov, but that however much men might sin 
they had not at least the full guilt of sin. This is reaily what 
St. Paul aims at proving. There is an under-current all through 
the passage, showing how there was something else at work 
besides the guilt of individuals. That ‘something’ is the effect 
of Adam’s Fall. The Fall gave the predisposition to sin; and 
the Fall linked together sin and death. 

St. Paul would not say that the absence of written law did 
away with all responsibility. He has already laid down most 
distinctly that Gentiles, though without such written law, have 
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law enough to be judged by (ii. 12-16); and Jews bx fore the 
time of Moses were only in the position of Gentiles. But the 
degree of their guilt could not be the same either as that of 
Adam, or as that of the Jews after the Mosaic legislation. 
Perhaps it might be regarded as an open question whether, apart 
from Adam, pre-Mosaic sins would have been punishable with 
death. What St. Paul wishes to bring out is that prior to the 
giving of the Law, the fate of mankind, to an extent and in a way 
which he does not define, was directly traceable to Adam’s Fall. 

dpapria 8 odx édAoyetrat x.t.A. The thought is one which 
had evidently taken strong hold on St. Paul: see on iv. 15, and 
the parallels there quoted. 

@&oyetras: ‘brought into account’ (Gif), as of an entry made 
in a ledger. The word also occurs in Philem. 18, where see 
Lightfoot’s note. 


’adoyeira: (or évAoyeira) KC BCDEFGKLP, &c., éddroyara N¢; 
évedoyeiro N*, EAAoyG7o A 52 108; imputabatur Vulg. codd. Ambrstr. al. 
The imperf. appears to be a (mistaken) correction due to the context. 
As to the form of the verb: éAAdya is decisively attested in Philem. 18 ; 
but it would not follow that the same form was used here where St. Paul 
is employing a different amanuensis: however, as the tendency of the MSS, 
is rather to obliterate vernacular forms than to introduce them, there is 
perhaps a slight balance of probability in favour of éAAoyarat: see Westcott 
and Hort, Notes on Orthography in Appendix to /ntrod. p. 166 ff. 


14. ¢Bacideucey & Odvaros. St. Paul appeals to the universal 
prevalence of death, which is personified, as sin had been just 
before, under the figure of a grim tyrant, in proof of the mis- 
chief wrought by Adam’s Fall. Nothing but the Fall could 
account for that universal prevalence. Sin and death had their 
beginnings together, and they were propagated side by side. 


On the certainty and universality of Death, regarded as a penalty, comp. 
Seneca, Wat. Quaest. ii. 59 Eodem cttius tardiusve veniendum est... In 
omnes constitutum est capitale supplictum et quidem constitutione tustissima. 
nam quod magnum solet esse solatium extrema passuris, quorum eadem 
causa et sors cadem est. Similarly Philo speaks of rdv avppua vexpdy juay, 
7d capa (De Gigant. 3; ed. Mang. i. 264). Elsewhere he goes a step further 
and asserts $7: mavtl yevynT@... cvppues 7d duaprdavew. For parallels in 
4 Ezra and Apoc. Baruch. see below. 

éml rods py Spaprycavras. A number of authorities, mostly Lat u Fathers, 
but including also the important margin of Cod. 67 with three other cursives, 
the first hand of d, and the Greek of Orig. at least once, omit the negative, 
making the reign of death extend only over those who had sinned after the 
likeness of Adam. So Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) repeatedly and expressly, Latin 
MSS. known to Ang., the ‘older Latin MSS.’ according to Ambrstr. and 
Sedulius. The comment of Ambrstr. is interesting as showing a certain grasp © 
of critical principles, though it was difficult for any one in those days to have 
sufficient command of MSS. to know the real state of the evidence. Ambrstr. 

refers in this case the evidence of the Latin MSS., because those with which 
e is acquainted are older than the Greek, and represent, as he thinks, an 
older form of text. He claims that this form has the support of Tertullian, 
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Cyprian and Victorinus—a statement which we are not at present able te 
verify. He accounts for the Greek reading by the usual theory of heretical 
corruption. There is a similar question of the insertion or omission of a 
negative in Rom. iv. 19 (q.v.), Gal. ii. 5. In two out of the three cases the 
Western text omits the negative, but in ch. iv. Ig it inserts it. : 

wimos (TUr7w): (1) the ‘impression’ left by a sharp blow (7rdy tumov 
ray fjov John xx. 25), in particular the ‘stamp’ struck by a die; (2) 
inasmuch as such » stamp bears the figure on the face of the die, ‘copy,’ 
‘figure,’ or ‘ representation ’; (3) by a common transition from effect to cause, 
‘mould,’ ‘ pattern,’ ‘exemplar’; (4) hence in the special sense of the word 
type, which we have adopted from the Greek of the N.T., ‘an event or 
person in history corresponding in certain characteristic features to another 
event or person.’ That which comes first in order of time is properly the 
type, that which comes afterwards the antitype (dvrizumos 1 Pet. iii. a1). 
These correspondences form a part of the Divine economy of revelation: see 
esp. Cheyne, /saz@A, ii. 170 ff. (Essay III, ‘On the Christian Element in the 
Book of Isaiah’), 


tod wéAdovtos. (1) The entirely personal nature of the whole 
comparison prevents us from taking rod peAA. as neut. = ‘that 
which was to come’ (Beng., Oltramare). If St. Paul had 
intended this, he would have written rod peAdovros aidvos. (2) 
Neither is it probable that we have here a direct allusion to the 
Rabbinical designation of the Messiah as 6 devrepes or 6 écyxatos 
"Addu (1 Cor. xv. 45, 47). If St. Paul had intended this, he 
- would have written rot péAdovros Addu. (3) The context makes 
it clear enough who is intended. The first representative of 
the human race as such prefigured its second Great Repre- 
sentative, whose coming lay in the future: this is sufficiently 
brought out by the expression ‘of Him who was to be.” 6 
wéd\Aoy thus approximates in meaning to 6 é¢pxdueves (Matt. xi. 
3; Luke vii. 19; Heb. x. 37), which however appears not to 
have been, as it is sometimes regarded, a standing designation 
for the Messiah *. In any case rod péAXovros = ‘Him who was to 
come’ when Adam fell, not ‘ who s (still) to come’ (Fri. De W.). 


The Effects of Adam’s Fall in Fewish Theology. 


Three points come out clearly in these verses: (1) the Fall of 
Adam brought death not only to Adam himself but to his 
descendants; (2) the Fall of Adam also brought sin and the 
tendency to sin; (3) and yet in spite of this the individual does 
not lose his responsibility. All three propositions receive seme 
partial illustration from Jewish sources, though the Talmud does 


* ‘The designation “The Coming One” (Hadda), though a most truthful 
expression of Jewish expectancy, was not one ordinarily used of the Messiah.’ 
Kdersheim, Z. & 7. i. p. 668 
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not seem to have had any consistent doctrine on the subject. 
Dr.-Edersheim says expressly: ‘So far as their opinions can be 
gathered from their writings the great doctrines of Original Sin and 
of the sinfulness of our whole nature, were not held by the ancient 
Rabbis’ (Zie and Times, &c. i. 165). Still there are approxima- 
tions, especially in the writings on which we have drawn so freelv 
already, the Fourth Book of Ezra and the Apocalypse of Baruch. 


(1) The evidence is strongest as to the connexion between Adam’s sin and 
the introduction of death. ‘There were,’ says Dr. Edersheim, ‘two divergent 
opinions—the one ascribing death to personal, the other to Adam’s guilt’ 
{op. cet. i. 166). It is however allowed that the latter view greatly pre- 
ponderated. Traces of it are found as far back as the Sapiential Books: 
e.g. Wisd. ii. 23 f. 6 @eds Exricey Toy dvOpwnov in’ dpdapaig... pOdvp 52 
diaBdrov Cdvaros eloprOev cis tov xdopov, where we note the occurrence of 
St. Paul’s phrase; Ecclus, xxv. 24 [33] 8° abriy (sc. Thy yuvaika) drobvy- 
@xopev wavres. The doctrine is also abundantly recognized in 4 Ezra and 
Apoc. Barech.: 4 Ezr. iii. 7 e¢ hic (sc. Adamo) mandasti diligere viam 
seam, et practerivit cam; ot statim instituistd in eum mortem et in 
nationibus (= generationibus) eius: Apoc. Baruch. xvii. 3 (Adam) mortem 
attulit et abscidit annes ecorum qui ab eo geniti fuerunt: ibid. xxiii. 4 
Quando peccavit Adam et decreta fust mors contra cos qui gignerentur. 

(a) We are warned (by Dr. Edersheim in Sp. Comm. Apocr. ad loc.) not 
to identify the statement of Ecclus. xxv. 24 [33] dad yuvareds dpi) dpaprias 
with the N. T. doctrine of Original Sin: still it points in that direction; we 
have just seen that the writer deduces from Eve the death of all mankind, 
and in like manner he also seems to deduce from her (dzd yur.) the indtium 
peccandi. More explicit are 4 Ezra iii. 21 f. Cor enim malignum baiulans 
primus Adam transgressus et victus est, sed et omnes qui de co mati sunt: 
et facta est permanens infirmitas, et lex cum corde populi, cum malignitate 
vadicis; et discessit quod bonum est, et mansit malignum: ibid. iv. 30 
Quoniam granum seminis mali seminatum est in corde Adam ab initio, et 
quantum impietatis generavit usque nunc, et generat usque dum veniat area: 
zbid. vii. 48 (118) O tu guid fecisti Adam? Si enim tu peccasti,non est 
factus solius tuus casus, sed et nostrum qui ex te advenimus. 

(3) And yet along with all this we have the explicit assertion of responsi- 
bility on the part of all who sin. This appears in the passage quoted above 
on ver. 12 (ad fin.). To the same effect are 4 Ezr. viii. 59 £. Non enim 
Altissimus volutt hominem disperdi, sed ips qut creati sunt coinquinaverunt 
nomen etus gui fecit cos; ibed. ix. 11 qui fastidierunt legem meam cum adhue 
evant habentes libertatem, But the classical passage is Apoc. Baruck. 
liv. 15, 19 Sz enim Adam prior peccavit, et atiulit mortem super omnes 
immaturam ; sed etiam tli gui ex ee nati sunt, unusquisque ex ets pracpa- 
vavit animae suae tormentum futurum: et tterum unusquisque ex ets 
elegit sibi gloriam futuram... Non est ergo Adam causa, nisi animae suae 
tantum ; nos vere unusquisque fuit animae suae Adam. 

The teaching of these passages dges not really conflict with that of the 
Talmud. The latter is thus summarised by Weber (A/tsyw. Theol. p. 216): 
‘By the Fall man came under a curse, is guilty of death, and his right 
relation to God is rendered difficult. More than this cannot be said. Sin, 
to which the bent and leaning had already been planted in man by creation, 
had become a fact ; the “ evil impulse” (= cor malignum) gained the mastery 
over mankind, who can only resist it by the greatest efforts; before the Fall 
it had had power over him, but no such ascendancy (Uebermacht).’ Hence 
when the same writer says a little further on that according to the Rabbis 
‘there is such a thing as transmission of guilt, but mot such a thing as trans 
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mission of sin (Es gibt eine Hrbschuld, aber keine Erbsiinde), the negative 
proposition is due chiefly to the clearness with which the Rabbis (like Agee. 
Baruch.) insist upon free-will and direct individual responsibility. 


It seems to us a mistake to place the teaching of St. Paul in too 
marked opposition to this. There is no fundamental inconsistency 
between his views and those of his contemporaries. He does not 
indeed either affirm or deny the existence of the cor malignum 
before the Fall, nor does he use such explicit language as mos 
vero unusquisque fuit animae suae Adam: on the other hand he 
does define more exactly than the Rabbis the nature of human 
responsibility both under the Law (ch. vii. 7 ff.) and without it 
(ii. 12-18). But here, as elsewhere in dealing with this mysterious 
subject (see p. 267 below), he practically contents himself with 
leaving the two complementary truths side by side. Man inherits 
his nature; and yet he must not be allowed to shift responsibility 
from himself: there is that within him by virtue of which he is free 
to choose ; and on that freedom of choice he must stand or fall. 


ADAM AND CHRIST. 


V. 15-21. So far the parallelism: but note also the 
contrast. How superior the Work of Christ! (1) How 
different in quality: the one act all sin, the other act all 
bounty or grace! (ver. 15). (2) How different in quantity, 
or mode of working: one act tainting the whole race with 
sin, and a multitude of sins collected together in one only to 
be forgiven ! (ver. 16). (3) How different and surpassing in 
its whole character and consequences: a reign of Death and 
a reign of Life! (ver. 17). Summarizing: Adam's Fall 
brought sin: Law increased it: but the Work of Grace has 
cancelled, and move than cancelled, the effect of Law (vv. 
18-21). 

In both cases there is a transmission of effects: but there 
the resemblance ends. In all else the false step (or Fall, as we 
call it) of Adam and the free gift of God’s bounty are most unlike. 
The fall of that one representative man entailed death upon the 
many members of the race to which he belonged. Can we then 
be surprised if an act of such different quality—the free unearned 
favour of God, and the gift of righteousness bestowed through 
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the kindness of that other Representative Man, Jesus Messiah 
—should have not only cancelled the effect of the Fall, but 
also brought further blessings to the whole race? There is 
a second difference between this boon bestowed through Christ 
and the ill effects of one man’s sinning. The sentence pro- 
nounced upon Adam took its rise in the act of a single man, and 
had for its result a sweeping verdict of condemnation. But the 
gift bestowed by God inverts this procedure. It took its rise in 
many faults, and it had for its result a verdict declaring sinners 
righteous. ‘Yet once more. Through the single fault of the one 
man Adam the tyrant Death began its reign through that one 
sole agency. Much more then shall the Christian recipients of 
that overflowing kindness and of the inestimable gift of righteous- 
ness—much more shall they also reign, not in death but in life, 
through the sole agency of Jesus Messiah. 

*To sum up. On one side we have the cause, a single Fall; 
and the effect, extending to all men, condemnation. On the other 
side we have as cause, a single absolving act; and as effect, also 
extending to all, a like process of absolution, carrying with it life. 
For as through the disobedience of the one man Adam all 
mankind were placed in the class and condition of ‘sinners,’ so 
through the obedience (shown in His Death upon the Cross) of the 
one man, Christ, the whole multitude of believers shall be placed 
in the class and condition of ‘righteous.’ ® Then Law came in, 
as a sort of ‘afterthought,’ a secondary and subordinate stage, 
in the Divine plan, causing the indefinite multiplication of sins 
which, like the lapse or fall of Adam, were breaches of express 
command. Multiplied indeed they were, but only with the result 
of calling forth a still more abundant stream of pardoning grace. 
™ Hitherto Sin has sat enthroned in a kingdom of the dead; 
its subjects have been sunk in moral and spiritual death. But this 
has been permitted only in order that the Grace or Goodwill of 
God might also set up its throne over a people fitted for its sway 
by the gift of righteousness, and therefore destined not for death 
but for eternal life—through the mediation of Jesus Messiah, our 
Lord. 

15. wapdnropa: lit. ‘a slip or fall sideways,’ ‘a false step,’ 
‘a lapse’: hence metaph, in a sense not very dissimilar to duaprna 
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(which is prop. ‘missing a mark’). It is however appropriate 
that mapdmr. should be used for a ‘fall’ or first deflection from 
uprightness, just a8 dpdpr. is used of the failure of efforts towards 
recovery. On the word see Trench, Sym. p. 237 f. 

tod évés: ‘the one man,’ #,¢. Adam, 

of wohAot: ‘the many,’ practically = mdvras ver. 12; mdvras dv6pa- 
gous in ver. 18, ‘all mankind.’ It is very misleading to translate 
as AV., ignoring the article, if ‘through the offence of one, many 
be dead, by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.’ 
Redemption like the Fall proceeds not from any chance member of 
the human race, and its effects extend not only to ‘many’ but to 
‘all’—to ‘all,’ that is potentially, if they embrace the redemption 
which is offered them. 


See Bentley, quoted by Lft. Or Revision, p. 97, ‘By this accurate version 
some hurtful mistakes about partial redemption and absolute reprobation 
had been happily prevented. Our English readers had then seen, what 
several of the Fathers saw and testified, that of moAAol, the many, in an anti- 
thesis to the one, are equivalent to mav7es, a//, in ver. 12, and comprehend the 
whole multitude, the entire species of mankind, exclusive only of the one.’ 


WONG paddov. What we know of the character of God as dis- 
played in Christ makes us more certain of the good result than of 
the evil. 

4 Seped is more fully defined below (ver. 17) a8 4 duped ris 
dixatoovvys : the gift is the condition of righteousness into which 
the sinner enters. 8wped, ‘boon,’ like dépor contrasted with dépa, 
is reserved for the highest and best gifts; so Philo, Leg. Addeg. iii. 
70 eupaow peyébous teheiwy ayabay Syrovow (Lft. Rev. p. 77); comp. 
also the ascending scale of expression in Jas. i. 17. 

év ydpute goes closely with # deped. In classical Greek we should 
have had the art. 4 év xdpcr:, but in Hellenistic Greek a qualifying 
phrase is attached to a subst. without repetition of the art. Mey. 
however and some others (including Lid.) separate é ydpirs from 9 
doped and connect it with émepiocevee. 


xdpis is more often applied to God the Father, and is exhibited in the 
whole scheme of salvation. As applied to Christ it is (1) that active favour 
towards mankind which moved Him to intervene for their salvation (cf. esp. 
3 Cor. viii. 9); (2) the same active favour shown to the individual by the 
Father and the Son conjointly (Rom. i. 7 q. v.). 


16. The absence of verbs is another mark of compressed anti- 
thetic style. With the first clause we may supply ¢ovi, with the 
second éyévero: ‘ And not as through one man’s sinning, so is the 
boon. For the judgement sprang from one to condemnation, but 
the free gift sprang from many trespasses (and ended in) a declara- 
tion of righteousness.’ In the one case there is expansion out- 
wards, from one to many: in the other case there is contraction 
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inwards ; the movement originates with many sins which are all 
embraced in a single sentence of absolution. 

Sixaiwpa: usually the decision, decree, or ordinance by which 
a thing is declared dicaoy (that which gives a thing the force of 
‘right’); here the decision or sentence by which persons are 
declared dixator, The sense is determined by the antithesis to xard- 
xpyia, Stxaioua bears to dixalwors the relation of an act completed 
to an act in process (see p. 31 sup.). 

17. wohN@ pGddov. Here the @ fortiori’ argument lies in the 
mature of the two contrasted forces: God’s grace must be more 
powerful in its working than man’s sin. 

Thy wepioceiav... THs Swpeds Tis Stxavoadyyns AapBdvovres. Every 
term here points to that gift of righteousness here described as 
something objective and external to the man himself, not wrought 
within him but coming to him, imputed not infused. It has its 
source in the overflow of God’s free favour; it is a gift which man 
receives: see pp. 25, 30f., 36 above. 

Booitedcoucr. The metaphor is present to St. Paul’s mind; 
and having used it just before of the prevalence of Death, he 
naturally recurs to it in the sense more familiar to a Christian of 
his share in the Messianic blessings, of which the foremost was 
a heightened and glorified vitality, that ‘ eternal life’ which is his 
already in germ. 

81a Tod évds "Ingo Xptorod. The da here covers the whole media- 
tion of the Son in reference to man : it is through His Death that the 
sinner on embracing Christianity enters upon the state of righteous- 
ness, and through the union with Him which follows that his whole 
being is vitalized and transfigured through time into eternity. 

18. This and the three following verses, introduced by the 
strongly illative particles pa oéy, sum up the results of the whole 
comparison between Adam and Christ: the resemblance is set 
forth in vv. 18, 19; the difference and vast preponderance of the 
scale of blessing in wv. 20, 21. 

Again we have a condensed antithesis—the great salient strokes 
confronting each other without formal construction: origin, extent, 
issue, alike parallel and alike opposed. ‘ As then, through one lapse, 
to all men, unto condemnation—so also, through one justifying act, 
to all men, unto justification of life.’ There are two difficulties, 
the interpretation of &:’ évds dicacoparos and of dixalwow Cars. 

BL dvds Stxatdparos. Does dixaioua here mean the same thing 
as in ver. 16? If so, it is the sentence by which God declares 
men righteous on account of Christ’s Death. Or is it the merit 
of that Death itself, the ‘righteous act,’ or tmaxon, of Christ? A 
number of scholars (Holsten, Va. Lips. Lid.) argue that it must 
be the latter in order to correspond with 8 évés mapaxtéparos. So 
too Euthym.-Zig. & dds dicasdparos ret XK. ray Gxpay Sixasooiyyp 
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menAnpwxdros. But it seems better, with Mey. Gif. and others, to 
give the same sense to dixaiopa as in ver. 16. We saw that there 
the sense was fixed by xardxpiua, which is repeated in the present 
verse. On the other hand it is doubtful whether d:xaiopa can quite 
=‘a righteous act.’ God’s sentence and the act of Christ are so 
inseparable that the one may be used in the antithesis as naturally 
as the other. 

It is best also to follow the natural construction of the Greek 
and make és neut. in agreement with dicoup. (Mey.-W. Va. 
Gif.) rather than masc. (Lips.). 

Stxaiwow Lwijs. ‘Life’ is both the immediate and ultimate result 
of that state of things into which the Christian enters when he is 
declared ‘ righteous’ or receives his sentence of absolution. 

19. 8a tis mapaxoijs .. . Sed THs Smaxoys. It is natural that 
this aspect of the Fall as mapaxon should be made prominent in 
a context which lays stress on the effect of law or express command 
in enhancing the heinousness of sin. It is natural also that in 
antithesis to this there should be singled out in the Death of 
Christ its special aspect as imaxon: cf. Heb. v. 8,9; Matt. xxvi. 
39; Phil. ii. 8. On the word mapakon (‘a failing to hear,’ sxcurza, 
and thence znobedientia) see Trench, Syn. p. 234. 

kateoTdOnoav ... Kataotabjcortat: ‘ were constituted’... ‘shall 
be constituted.’ But in what sense ‘constituted’? The Greek 
word has the same ambiguity as the English. If we define further, 
the definition must come from the context. Here the context is 
sufficiently clear: it covers on the one hand the whole result of 
Adam’s Fall for his descendants prior to and independently of their 
own deliberate act of sin; and it covers on the other hand the 
whole result of the redeeming act of Christ so far as that too is 
accomplished objectively and apart from active concurrence on the 
part of the Christian. The fut, cataeraéncovras has reference not to 
the Last Judgement but to future generations of Christians ; to all 
in fact who reap the benefit of the Cross. 


When St. Paul wrote in Gal. ii. 15 jyets pice: Youdaio, mal ove éf e6vav 
dyaprwdoi, he implied (speaking for the moment from the stand-point of his 
countrymen) that Gentiles would be regarded as gvce dyaprwdol: they 
belonged ‘to the class’ of sinners; just as we might speak of a child as 
belonging to the ‘criminal class’ before it had done anything by its own act 
to justify its place in that class. The meaning of the text is very similar: 
so far as it relates to the effects of the Fall of Adam it must be interpreted 
by vv. 12-14; and so far as it relates to the effects of the Death of Christ 
it is parallel to vv. 1, 2 8:xawevres ody [ee ticrews] elpyvny éxopuer (con- 
tained in éxwpev) mpds Tov Ocdv bia rod Kupiov hudv "I. X., 8: ob Kal ry 
mMpocayayiv eoxnrapey els tiv xdpw & 7 éothxapev, For the use of xafi- 
orac@a there is a good parallel in Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 9 “Ey® obv rots pep 
BovAopévous moAAd mpaypara éxev .. . eis Tods dpyixcds KaTacTHoaLwi, Where 
waracr. = eis Tots dpxisods TarToper (sup.) and é¢mavrdy rarrw els rods 
Bou) 2pévous (inf.). 
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20. waperoAGer : ‘come in to the side of a state of things already 
existing. St. Paul regarded Law as a ‘ parenthesis’ in the Divine 
plan: it did not begin until Moses, and it ended with Christ 
(cp. iv. 13-16; x. 4). Here however he has in view only its late 
beginning: it is a sort of ‘ after-thought’ (see the Paraphrase). 


‘Why did he not say the Law was given, but the Law entered by the way! 
It was to show that the need of it was temporary and not absolute or 
claiming precedence’ (apéckaipoy abrod 8euvds tHy xpelay odcay, wal ob 
wupiay ovde mponyoupévny) Chrys. 
twa wheovdon. For the force of va comp. els 18 elvat abrods dvaro- 
hoynrous i. 20: the multiplication of transgression is not the first 
and direct object of law, but its second and contingent object: law 
only multiplies trangression because it is broken and so converts 
into deliberate sin acts which would not have had that character if 
they had not been so expressly forbidden. 


Td 38 Iva évradda ode alriodoylas mad GAN’ ExBdoeds tor. Ob ydp bid 
rovro &566n tva wreovdap, GAX’ &360n piv Gore pedoa wai dvedeivy 7d mapd- 
wrapa’ egéBn 88 rodvavTioy, ob mapa Thy TOU vopou piow, dddrd mapa Tiy Tav 
defanévew paduulay (Chrys.): a note which shows that the ancients were quite 
aware of the ecbatic sense of {va (see on xi. 11). 


weovdon, as Va. remarks, might be transitive, but is more 
probably intransitive, because of émAedvacev 4 duapr. which follows. 

73 wapdéwrwpa: seems expressly chosen in order to remind us 
that all sins done in defiance of a definite command are as such 
repetitions of the sin of Adam. 

21. év 76 Oavdty. Sin reigns, as it were, over a charnel-house ; 
the subjects of its empire are men as good as dead, dead in every 
sense of the word, dead morally and spiritually, and therefore 
doomed to die physically (see on vi. 8 below). 

Sid Sexaoodvns. The reign of grace or Divine favour is made 
possible by the gift of righteousness which the Christian owes to 
the mediation of Christ, and which opens up for him the prospect 
of eternal life. 


St. Paul’s Conception of Sin and of the Fall. 


St. Paul uses Greek words, and some of those which he uses 
rannot be said to have essentially a different meaning from that 
which attached to them on their native soil; and yet the different 
relations in which they are placed and the different associations 
which gather round them, convey what is substantially a different 
idea to the mind. 

The word dyapria with its cognates is a case in point. The 
corresponding term is Hebrew has much the same original sense 
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of ‘missing a mark.’ Both words are used with a higher and a 
lower meaning; and in both the higher meaning belongs to the 
sphere of religion. So that the difference between them is not in 
the words themselves but in the spirit of the religions with which 
they are connected. 

This appears upon the face of it from the mere bulk of literary 
usage. In classical Greek dpapria, duaprdvey are common enough 
in the lighter senses of ‘missing an aim,’ of ‘error in judgement or 
opinion’; in the graver sense of serious wrong-doing they are 
rare. When we turn to the Bible, the LXX and the N.T. 
alike, this proportion is utterly reversed. The words denote nearly 
always religious wrong-doing, and from being in the background 
they come strongly to the front; so much so that in the Concord 
ance to the LXX this group of words fills some thirteen columns, 
averaging not much less than eighty instances to the column. 

This fact alone tells its own story. And along with it we must 
take the deepening of meaning which the words have undergone 
through the theological context in which they are placed. ‘How can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?’ (Gen. xxxix. 9). 
Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and done that which is 
evil in Thy sight’ (Ps. li. 4). ‘ Behold, all souls are Mine; as the 
soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is Mine: the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die’ (Ezek. xviii. 4). We have travelled a long 
way from Hellenic religion in such utterances as these. 

It is impossible to have an adequate conception of sin without 
an adequate conception of God. The Hebrew in general, and 
St. Paul in particular, had this; and that is why Sin is such an 
intense reality to them. It is not a mere defect, the coming short 
of an ideal, the mark of an imperfect development. It is some- 
thing more than a negation; it is a positive quality, calling forth 
a positive reaction. It is a personal offence against a personal 
God. It is an injury or wound—if the reaction which it involves 
may be described in such human terms as ‘injury’ or ‘ wound ’— 
directed against the Holy One whose love is incessantly going forth 
towards man. It causes an es{rangement, a deep gulf of separation, 
between God and man. 

The guilt of sin is proportioned to the extent to which it is 
conscious and deliberate. Wrong actions done without the know- 
ledge that they are wrong are not imputed to the doer (dpapria 8¢ obx 
eddoye*ce py dvtos vdpov Rom. v. 13: cf. iv. 15). But as a matter 
of fact few or none can take advantage of this because everywhere— 
even among the heathen—there is some knowledge of God and of 
right and wrong (Rom. i. r9f.; ii. 12, 14 f.), and the extent of that 
knowledge determines the degree of guilt. Where there is a written 
law like that of the Jews stamped with Divine authority, the guilt is 
at its height. But this is but the climax of an ascending scale in 
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which the heinousness of the offence is proportioned te advantages 
and opportunities, 

Why did men break the Law? In other words, Why did they 
sin? When the act of sin came to be analyzed it was found to 
contain three elements. Proximately it was due to the wicked 
impulses of human nature. The Law condemned illicit desires, but 
men had such desires and they succumbed to them (Rom. vii. 
7 ff.). The reason of this was partly a certain corruption of 
human nature inherited from Adam, The corruption alone would 
not have been enough apart from the consentient will; neither 
would the will have been so acted upon if it had not been for 
the inherited corruption (Rom. v. 12-14). But there was yet a third 
element, independent of both these. They operated through the 
man himself; but there was another influence which operated with- 
out him. It is remarkable how St. Paul throughout these chapters, 
Rom. vy, vi, vii, constantly personifies Sin as a pernicious and deadly’ 
force at work in the world, not dissimilar in kind to the other great 
counteracting forces, the Incarnation of Christ and the Gospel. 
Now personifications are not hke dogmatic definitions, and the 
personification in this instance does not always bear exactly the 
same meaning. In ch. v, when it is said that ‘Sin entered into the 
world,’ the general term ‘Sin’ includes, and is made up of, the sins 
of individuals. But in chaps. vi and vii the personified Sin is set 
over against the individual, and expressly distinguished from him. 
Sin is not to be permitted to reign within the body (vi. 12); the 
members are not to be placed at the disposal of Sin (vi. 13); to 
Sin the man is enslaved (vi. 6, 17, 20; vii. 14), and from Sin he is 
emancipated (vi. 18, 22), or in other words, it is to Sin that he dies 
(vi. 9, 11); Sin takes up its abode within his heart (vii. 17, 20): 
it works upon him, using the commandment as its instrument, and 
so is fatal to him (vii. 8, 11). 

In all this the usage is consistent: a clear distinction is drawn 
at once between the will and the bodily impulses which act upon 
the will and a sort of external Power which makes both the will and 
the impulses subservient to it. What is the nature of this Power? 
Is it personal or impersonal? We could not tell from this particular 
context. No doubt personal attributes and functions are assigned 
to it, but perhaps only figuratively as part of the personification. 
To answer our questions we shall have to consider the teaching of 
the Apostle elsewhere. It is clear enough that, like the rest of his 
countrymen (see Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 52£.), St. Paul did 
believe in a personal agency of Evil. He repeatedly uses the per- 
sonal name Satan; he ascribes to him not only mischief-making in 
the Church (1 Thess. ii. 18; 2 Cor. ii. rx), but the direct tempta- 
tion of individual Christians (1 Cor. vii. 5); he has his followers on 
whom he is sometimes invited to wreak his will (1 Cor. v. §; 
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t Tim. i. 20); supernatural powers of deceiving or perverting men 
are attributed to him (2 Thess. ii. 9 kar’ évépyetav rod Sarava év macy 
Surduet xai onpelors wai répace Wevdous: cf. 2 Cor. xi. 14). The 
Power of Evil does not stand alone but has at its disposal a whole 
army of subordinate agents (dpyai, ¢fovolar, xorpoxpdropes rod oxérous 
rovrov Eph. vi. 12; cf. Col. ii. 15). There is indeed a whole 
hierarchy of evil spirits as there is a hierarchy of good (Eph. i. 21), 
and Satan has a court and a kingdom just as God has. He is ‘the 
god of the existing age’ (6 cds rod alévos rovrov 2 Cor. iv. 4), and 
exercises his rule till the final triumph of the Messiah (2 Thess. ii. 
8 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 24 f.), 

We see therefore that just as in the other books of the N.T. 
the Gospels, the Apocalypse, and the other Apostolic Epistles, evil 
is referred to a personal cause. And although it is doubtless true 
that in chaps. vi, vii, where St. Paul speaks most directly of the 
baleful activity of Sin, he does not intend to lay special. stress on 
this; his language is of the nature of personification and does not 
necessarily imply a person; yet, when we take it in connexion with 
other language elsewhere, we see that in the last resort he would 
have said that there was a personal agency atjwork. It is at least 
clear that he is speaking of an influence external to man, and 
acting upon him in the way in which spiritual forces act. 


St. Paul regards the beginnings of sin as traceable to the Fall of Adam. 
this he is simply following the account in Gen. iii; and the question 
naturally arises, What becomes of that account and of the inferences which 
St. Paul draws from it, if we accept the view which is pressed upon us by 
the comparative study of religions and largely adopted by modern criticism, 
that it is not to be taken as a literal record of historical fact, but as the 
Hebrew form of a story common to a number of Oriental peoples and going 
back to a common root? When we speak of a ‘ Hebrew form’ of this story 
we mean a form shaped and moulded by those principles of revelation of 
which the Hebrew race was chosen to be the special recipient. From this 
point of view it becomes the typical and summary representation of a series 
of facts which no discovery of flint implements and half-calcined bones can 
ever reproduce for us. In some way or other as far back as history 
and we may believe much further, there has been implanted in the human 
trace this mysterious seed of sin, which like other characteristics of the race 
fs capable of transmission. The tendency to sin is present in every man who 
is born into the world. But the tendency does not become actual sin until 
it takes effect in defiance of an express command, in deliberate disregard of 
a known distinction between right and wrong. How men came to be 
possessed of such a command, by what process they arrived at the conscious 
distinction of right and wrong, we can but vaguely speculate. Whatever it 
was we may be sure that it could not have been presented to the imagination 
of primitive peoples otherwise than in such simple forms as the narrative 
assumes in the Book of Genesis. The really essential truths all come out in 
that narrative—the recognition of the Divine Will, the act of disobedience 
to the Will so recognized, the perpetuation of the tendency to such dis- 
obedience ; and we may add perhaps, though here we get into a region of 
surmises, the connexion between moral evil and physical decay, for the surest 
pledge of immortality is the relation of the highest part of us, the soul, 
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through righteousness to God. These salient principles, which may have 
been due in fact to a process of gradual accretion through long periods, are 
naturally and ine * “iy summed up asa group of single incidents. Their 
essential character is not altered, and in the interpretation of primitive 
beliefs we may safely remember that ‘a thousand years in the sight of God 
are but as one day.” We who believe in Providence and who believe in the 
active influence of the Spirit of God upon man, may well also believe that 
the tentative gropings of the primaeval savage were assisted and guided and 
so led up to definite issues, to which he himself perhaps at the time could 
hardly give a name but which he learnt to call ‘ sin’ and ‘disobedience,’ and 
the tendency to which later ages also saw to have been handed on from 
generation to generation in a way which we now describe as ‘heredity.’ It 
would be absurd to expect the language of modern science in the prophet 
who first incorporated the traditions of his race in the Sacred Books of the 
Hebrews. He uses the only kind of language available to his own intelli- 
gence and that of his contemporaries. But if the language which he does 
use is from that point of view abundantly justified, then the application which 
St. Paul makes of it is equally justified. He too expresses truth through 
symbols, and in the days when men can dispense with symbols his teaching 
may be obsolete, but not before. 

The need for an Incarnation and the need for an Atonement are not 
dependent upon any particular presentation, which may be liable to cor- 
rection with increasing knowledge, of the origin of sin. They rest, not on 
theory or on anything which can be clothed in the forms of theory, but on 
the great outstanding facts of the actual sin of mankind and its ravages. 
We take these facts as we see them, and to us they furnish an abundant 
explanation of all that God has done to counteract them. How they are in 
their turn to be explained may well form a legitimate subject for curiosity, 
but the historical side of it at least has but a very slight bearing on the 
interpretation of the N.T. 


History of the Interpretation of the Pauline doctrine 
of dixalwors. 


In order te complete our commentary on the earlier portion of the Epistle, 
it will be convenient to sum up, as shortly as is possible, the history of the 
doctrine of Justification, so far as it is definitely connected with exegesis. 
To pursue the subject further than that would be beside our purpose ; but so 
much is necessary since the exposition of the preceding chapters has been 
almost entirely from one point of view. We shall of course be obliged to 
confine ourselves to certain typical names. , 

ust at the close of the Apostolic period the earliest speculation on the Clemens 
subject of Justification meets us. Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the Remanus 
Corinthians, writes clearly guarding against any practical abuses which may 
arise from St. Paul’s teaching. He has before him the three writers of the 
N. T. who deal most definitely with ‘faith’ and ‘righteousness,’ and from 
them constructs a system of life and action, He takes the typical example, 
that of Abraham, and asks, ‘ Wherefore was our father Abraham blessed ?” 
The answer combines that of St. Paul and St. James. ‘ Was it not because 
he wrought righteousness and truth through faith?’ (§ 31 odxt Sixatoodyny Kak 
darfGaay ba ricrews rovgoas;). And throughout there is the same co- 
ordination of different types of doctrine. ‘ We are justified by works and not 
by words’ (§ 30 épyors diccnovpevor wat pi) Adyors). But again (§ 32): ‘And 
so we, having been called through His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified 
through ourselves or through our own wisdom or understanding or piety or 
works which we wrought in holiness of heart, but through faith whereby the 
Almighty God justified all men that have been from beginning.’ But 
£8 
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dangerous theories as to conduct, which arise from holding such beliefs in 
too crude a manner, are at once guarded against (§ 33): ‘ What then must 
we do, brethren? Must we idly abstain from doing good, and forsake love! 
May the Master never allow this to befall us at least... We have seen that 
all the righteous were adorned in good works... Seeing then that we have 
this pattern, let us conform ourselves with all diligence to His will; let us 
with all our strength work the work of righteousness.’ Clement writes as 
a Christian of the second generation who inherits the teaching and phraseo- 
logy of the Apostolic period. ‘Faith,’ ‘ Works,’ ‘Righteousness,’ are ideas 
which have become part of the Christian life; the need of definition has not 
arisen. The system of conduct which should be exhibited as the result of 
the different elements of this life is clearly realized. What St. Paul and 
St. James each in his different way arrived at is accomplished. For the 
exact meaning of St. Paul, however, and the understanding of his teaching, 
we get no aid. Bishop Lightfoot, while showing how Clement ‘has caught 
the spirit of the Pauline teaching,’ yet dwells, and dwells rightly, on ‘the 
defect in the dogmatic statement. (See Lightfoot, Clement, i. 96, 397-) 

The question of Justification never became a subject of controversy i# the 
early church, and consequently the Fathers contented themselves as Clement 
had done with a clear practical solution. We cannot find in them either an 
answer to the more subtle questions which later theologians have asked or 
much assistance as to the exact exegesis of St. Paul’s language. 

How little Origen had grasped some points in St. Paul’s thought may bt 
seen by his comment on Rom. iii. 20 Hx oferibus tgitur legis quod nom testt- 
ficabitur omnis caro im conspect eius, hoc modo intelligendum puto: quia 
omnis qui caro est et secundum carnem vivit, non potest iustificare ex 
lege Det, sicut et alibi dicit idem Afostolus, guia qui in carne sunt Deo 
eras non possunt (é# Rom. iii. 6; Opp. tom. vi. 194, ed. Lommatzsch). 

ut in many points his teaching is clear and strong. All Justification is by 
faith alone (iii. 9, p. 217 e¢ dictt sufficere solius fidet iustificationem, tta wt 
eredens quis tantummodo iustificetur, etiamsi nihil ab eo operis fuerit 
expletum). It is the beginning of the Christian life, and is represented as 
the bringing to an end of a state of enmity. We who were followers of the 
devil, our tyrant and enemy, can if we will by laying down his arms and 
taking up the banner of Christ have peace with God, a peace which has 
been purchased for us by the blood of Christ (iv. 8, p. 285, on Rom. v. f). 
The process of justification is clearly one of ‘imputation’ (fides ad tustitiam 
veputetur iv. I, p. 240, on Rom. iv. 1-8), and is identified with the Gospel 
teaching of the forgiveness of sins; the two instances of it which are quoted 
being the penitent thief and the woman with the alabaster box of ointment 
(Luke vii. 37-42). But the need for good works is not excluded: sed 
Sortassis haec aliquis audiens resolvatur et bene agendt negligentiam capiat, 
sé quidem ad tustificandum fides sola sufficiat. ad quem dicemus, quia post 
fustificationem si iniuste quis agat, sine dubio iustificationis gratiam sprevit 
... endulgentia namque non futurorum sed praeteritorum criminurt datur 
in 9, p. 219, on Rom. iii. 27, 28). Faith without works is impossible 

iv. I, p. 234): rather faith is the root from which they spring: om ergo 
ex operibus radix tustitiae, sed ex radice tsustitiae fructus operum crescit, 
lla scilicet radice iustitiae, qua Deus accepto fert iustitiam sine operibus 
(iv. I, p. 241; see also the comment on Rom. ii. 5, 6 in ii. 4, p. 81). We 
may further note that in the comment on Rom. i, 17 and iii. 24 the ésstitia 
Dez is clearly interpreted as the Divine attribute. 

The same criticism which was passed on Origen applies in an equal 
or even greater degree to Chrysostom. Theologically and practically the 
teaching is vigorous and well balanced, but so far as exegesis is con- 
cerned St. Paul’s conception and point of view are not understood. The 
circumstances which had created these conceptions no longer existed 
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For example, commenting on Rom. if. 10 he writes: it is upon works 
that punishment. and reward depend, not upon circumcision or uncircum- 
cision’; making a distinction which the Apostle does not between the 
moral and ceremonial law. The historical situation is clearly grasped and 
is brought ont very well at the beginning of Hom. vii: ‘He has accused 
the Gentiles, he has accused the Jews; what follows to mention next is the 
righteousness which is by faith. For if the law of nature availed not, and 
the written Law was of no advantage, but both weighed down those that 
used them not aright, and made it plain that they were worthy of greater 
punishment, then the salvation which is b grace was henceforth necessary.’ 
The meaning of 8:nciocivn @cod is well Coren out. ‘The declaring of 
His righteousness is not only that He is Himself righteous, but that He 
doth also make them that are filled with the putrefying scars of sin suddenly 
righteous’ (Hom. vii. on iii. 24, 25). It may be interesting to quote the 
exposition of the passage which follows. He explains da riv wépeow Taw 
mpoyeyovérav dyuaprnudroy thus: did riv mdpeow, rovréon tiv véxpwow, 
over: yap byeias éAmis Hv, GAX’ Gowep cHpa wapadrvoey rhs dvader éedecro 

e:pos, obra Kai % Yuxi) vexpwOcioa, giving mdpeois the Meaning of ‘ para- 
ysis,’ the paralysis of spiritual life which has resulted from sin. Generally 
dieasdm seems clearly to be taken as ‘make righteous,’ even in passages 
where it will least bear such an interpretation; for instance on iv. 5 (Hom. 
Vili.) ddvara: 6 Beds Tov év doeBeig BeBioxdta rovrov éefaipyns ody) KoAdoews 
@revdepioa pévov, GAAA Kal dixaoy mothoa,... ef yap paxdpios obrws 
6 AaBow apeow dad xdprros TOAAM pGddov 6 SikarwGels, and on iv. 25 (Hom. 
ix) ént tovrp ydp Kat dmédave nat dvéorn tva Sixalous épydanras. Yet his 
usage is not consistent, for on Rom. viii. 33 he writes: ‘He does not say, 
it is God that forgave our sins, but what is much greater :—“ It is God that 
justifieth.” For when the Judge’s sentence declares us just (S:nalous dao- 
gaive:), and such a judge too, what signifieth the accuser ?” 

No purpose would be served by entering further into the views of the Theodore? 
Greek commentators; but one passage of Theodoret may be quoted as 
an instance of the way in which all the fathers connect Justification and 
Baptism. On Rom. v. 1, 2 (vid. p. 53) he writes: 4 mloms pay bpiv edwph- 
Garo Ta Guaprnudtaw Thy dpeow Kai dudpous Kal Sixatous dd Tis TOD AouT pow 
wararyyeverias dwepyver mpoonwe Se ipas tiv apis rov Gedy yeyevnpevny 
ovadrrey epnvny. 

To sum up the teaching of the Greek Fathers. They put in the very 
front of everything, the Atonement through the death of Christ, without as 
a rule elaborating any theory concerning it : this characteristic we find from 
the very beginning: it is as strong in Ignatius as in any later Father: 
they all think that it is by faith we are justified, and at the same time lay 
immense stress on the value, but not the merits, of good works: they seem 
all very definitely to connect Justification with Baptism and the beginning 
of the Christian life, so much so indeed that as is well known even the 
possibility of pardon for post-baptismal sin was doubted by some : but they 
have no theory of Justification as later times demand it; they are never close 
and exact in the exegesis of St. Paul; and they are without the historical 
conditions which would enable them to understand his great antithesis of 
6 Law’ and ‘ Gospel,’ ‘ Faith’ and ‘ Works,’ ‘ Merit’ and ‘Grace.’ 

The opinions of St. Augustine are of much greater importan e. Although St. Augus 
he does not approach the question from the same point of view as the tine, 
Reformation theologians, he represents the source from which came the 
mediaeval tendency which created that theology. His most important 
expositions are those contained in De Spirits et Litera and In Psalmum 
AXAXT Enarratio 7: this Psalm he describes as Psalmus gratiae Ded 
ef sustificationis nostrae nullis praecedentibus meritis nostris, sed prae 
vensente nos misericordia Domins Des nostri... His purpose is to prove 
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as against any form of Pelagianism that our salvation comes from no 
merits of our own but only from the Divine grace which is given us. 
This leads to three main characteristics in his exposition of the Romans. 
(z) For, first, good works done by those who are not in a state of grace are 
valueless: nemo computet bona opera sua ante fidem: ubi fides now erat 
bonum opus non erat (Enarr.wio § 4). Hence he explains Rom. ii. 5, 
i3 . of works done not ir a state of nature but of grace. In ii. 13 the 
Apostle is referring to t'.e Gentiles who have accepted the Gospel; and the 
‘Law written in their hearts’ is the law not of the O.T. but of the N.T.: 
he naturally compares 2 Cor. iii. 3 and Rom. ii, 26 (De Sp. et Lit. §§ 44- 
49). (2) Then, secondly, St, Augustine’s exposition goes on somewhat 
different lines from those of the Apostle’s argument. He makes the whole 
aim of the early portion of the Romans to be the proof of the necessity of 
grace. Men have failed without grace, and it is only by means of it that 
they can do any works which are acceptable to God. This from one point 
of view really represents St. Paul’s argument, from another it is very much 
removed from it. It had the tendency indeed to transfer the central point 
in connexion with human salvation from the atoning death of Christ accepted 
by Faith to the gift of the Divine Grace received from God. Although in 
this relation, as often, St. Augustine’s exposition is deeper than that of the 
Greek fathers, it leads to a much less correct interpretation. (3) For, thirdly, 
there can be no doubt that it leads directly to the doctrine of ‘infused’ grace. 
It is quite true that Chrysostom has perhaps even mote definitely interpreted 
SiucarodcOca of ‘making just,’ and that Augustine in one place admits the 
possibility of interpreting it either as ‘making just” or ‘reckoning just’ 
(De Sp. et Lit. § 45). But although he admits the two interpretations se 
far as concerns the words, practically his whole theory is that of an infusion 
of the grace of faith by which men are made just. Se in his comment on 
i. 17 he writes: haec est tustitia Det, quae in Testamento Vetert velata, im 
Novo revelatur: quae ideo iustitia Des dicitur, guod impertiendo eam instos 
facit (De Sp. et Lit. § 18): and again: credenti inguit in cum gue iustificat 
impium deputatur fides eius ad tustitiam. st tustificatur impius ex impic 
fit iustus (Znarratio § 6): so mom tibi Deus reddit debttam » SE 
donat indebitam gratiam: so De Sp. et Lit. § 56: haec est izststia Det, 
quam non solum docet per legis praeceptum, veruem eliam dat per Spiritus 
donum. 

St. Augustine’s theory is in fact this; faith is a gift ef grace wmich ia- 
fused into men, enables them te produce works good and acceptable to 
God. The point of view is clearly not that of St. Paul, and it is the source of 
the mediaeval theory of grace with all its developments. 

This theory as we find it elaborated in the Summa Theologiae, has so far 
as it concerns us three main characteristics. (1) In the first place it elaborates 
the Augustinian theory of Grace instead of the Pauline theory of Justification. 
7. is quite clear that in St. Paul xdpis is the favour of God to man, and not 
a gift given by God to man; but gratia in St. Thomas has evidently this 
latter signification: cum gratia omnem naturae creatae facultatem excedat, €6 
quod nihil aliud sit quam partictpatio quaedam divinae natureac quae omrem 
aliam naturam excedtt (Summa Theologiae, Prima Secundae Qu. cxii.1). So 
also: donum gratiae ... gratiae infusio.. . infundit donum gratiae iustifi- 
cantis (cxiti. 3). (2) Secondly, it interprets ¢ss¢ificare to ‘make just,’ and in 
consequence looks upon justification as not only remissto peccatorum, but also 
an infusion of grace. This question is discussed fully in Qu. cxiii. Art. 2. 
The conclusion arrived at is: guum custitiae Det repugnet poenam dimittere 
wigente culpa, nullius autem hominis qualis modo nascitur, reatus poenae 
absque gratia toll queat ; ad culpae quoque hominis qualis modo nascitur, 
vemissionem, gratiac infusionem requiré manifestum est. The primary text 
oa which this conclusion is based is Rom, iii. 24 sustéficati gratis per gratiam 
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épsius, which is therefore clearly interpreted to mean ‘ made just by an infusion 
of grace’; and it is argued that the effect of the Divine love on us is grace by 

ich a man is made wo ‘thy of eternal life, and that therefore remission of 
guilt cannot be understood unless it be accompanied by the infusion of grace. 
(3) The words quoted abovs, ‘by which a man is made worthy of eternal 
life’ (dignus vita aeterna) int ‘oduce us to a third point in the mediaeval theory 
of justification: indirectly by its theory of merit ae COm,. ~ and de condione 
it introduced just that doctrine of merit against which St. Paul had directed 
his whole system. This subject is worked out in Qu. cxiv, where it is argued 
(Art. 1) that in a sense we can deserve something from God, Although 
(Art. a) a man cannot deserve life eternal in a state of nature, yet (Art. 3) 
after justification he can: Homo meretur uitam aeternam ex condigno. This 
is supported by Rom. viii. 17 sz fildi et haeredes, it being argued that we are 
sons to whom is owed the inheritance ex ¢pso ture adoptionis. 

However defensible as a complete whole the system of the Summa may be, 
there is no doubt that nothing so complicated can be grasped by the popular 
mind, and that the teaching it represents led to a wide system of religious 
corruption which presented a very definite analogy with the errors which 
St. Paul combated; it is equally clear that it is not the system of Justifica 
tion put forward by St. Paul. It will be convenient to pass on directly to 
the teaching of Luther, and to put it in direct contrast with the teaching of 
Aquinas. Although it arose primarily against the teaching of the later 
Schoolmen, whose teaching, especially on the subject of merit a congruo and 
de condigno, was very much developed, substantially it represents a revolt 
against the whole mediaeval theory. 

Luther’s main doctrines were the following. Through the law man learns Luthey. 
his sinfulness: he learns to say with the prophet, ‘there is none that doeth 
good, no not one.’ He learns his own weakness. And then arises the cry: 
‘Who can give me any help?’ Then in its due season comes the saving 
word of the Gospel, ‘Be of good cheer, my son, thy sins are forgiven. 
Believe in Jesus Christ who was crucified for thy sins.’ This is the beginning 
of salvation; in this way we are freed from sin, we are justified and there is 
given unto us life eternal, not on account of our own merits and works, but 
on account of faith by which we approached Christ. (Luther on Galatians 
ii. 16; Opp. ed. 1554, p. 308.) 

As against the mediaeval teaching the following points are noticeable, 
{1) In the first place Justification is quite clearly a doctrine of ‘tustitia 
dmputata’: Deus acceptat seu reputat nos isstos solum propter fidem in 
Christum. It is especially stated that we are not free from sin. As long as 
we live we are subject to the stain of sin: only our sins are not imputed to 
@s. (2) Secondly, Luther inherits from the Schoolmen the distinction of 
fides tnformis and fides formata cum charitate; but whereas they had con- 
sidered that it was fides formata which justifies, with him it is fides informis. 
He argued that if it were necessary that faith should be united with charity 
to enable it to justify, then it is no longer faith alone that justifies, but 
charity; faith becomes useless and good works are brought in. (3) Thirdly, 
it is needless to point out that he attacks, and that with great vigour, all 
theories of merit de congruo and de condigno. He describes them thus: zalia 
monstra portenta et horribtiles blasphemiae debebant propont Turcis et Iudaeis, 
non ecclestae Christe. 

The teaching of the Reformation worked a complete change in the exegesis Calvim 
of St. Paul. A condition of practical error had arisen, clearly in many 
ways resembling that which St. Paul combated, and hence St. Paul’s con- 
ceptions are understood better. The ablest of the Reformation commentaries 
is certainly that of Calvin; and the change produced may be seen most 
clearly in one point. The attempt that had been made to evade the meanin 
of St. Paul’s words as to Law, by applying them only to the ceremoni 
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Law, he entirely brushes away (on iii. 20); again, he interprets isstificare as 
‘to reckon just,’ in accordance with the meaning of the Greek word and the 
context of iv. 5. The scheme of Justification as laid down by Luther is 
applied to the interpretation of the Epistle, but his extravagant language is 
avoided. The distinction of fides informis and formata is condemned as 
unreal; and it is seen that what St. Paul means by works being unable to 
justify is not that they cannot do so in themselves, but that no one can fulfil 
them so completely as to be ‘just.? We may notice that on ii. 6 he points 
out that the words can be taken in quite a natural sense, for reward does not 
imply merit, and on ii. 13 that he applies the passage to Gentiles not in 
a state of grace, but says that the words mean that although Gentiles had 
knowledge and opportunity they had sinned, and therefore would be neces- 
sarily condemned. 

The Reformation theology made St. Paul’s point of view comprehensible, 
but introduced errors of exegesis of its own. It added to St. Paul’s teaching 
of ‘imputation’ a theory of the imputation of Christ’s merits, which became 
the basis of much unreal systematization, and was an incorrect interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul’s meaning. The unreal distinction of fides informis and 
fSormata, added to Luther’s own extravagant language, produced a strong 
antinomian tendency. ‘ Faith’ almost comes to be looked upon as a meritorious 
cause of justification; an unreal faith is substituted for dead works; and 
faith becomes identified with ‘ personal assurance’ or‘ self-assurance.’ More- 
ever, for the ordinary expression of St. Paul, ‘we are justified by faith,’ 
was substituted ‘we are saved by faith,’ a phrase which, although once 
used by St. Paul, was only so used in the somewhat vague sense of cougar, 
that at one time applies to our final salvation, at another to our present 
life within the fold of the Church; and the whole Christian scheme of 
sanctification, rightly separated in idea from justification, became divorced 
in fact from the Christian life. 

The Reformation teaching created definitely the distinction between zustztta 
Smputata and iustitia infusa, and the Council of Trent defined Justification 
thus: éustificatio non est sola peccatorum remissio, sed etiam sanctificatio 
et renovatio interioris hominis per voluntariam susceptionem gratiae et 
donorum (Sess. VI. cap. vii). 

A typical commentary on the Romans from this point of view is that of 
Cornelius a Lapide. On i. 17 he makes a very just distinction between our 
justification which comes by faith and our salvation which comes through 
the Gospel, namely, all that is preached in the Gospel, the death and merits 
of Christ, the sacraments, the precepts, the promises. He argues from ii. 13 
that works have a place in justification; and that our justification consists in 
the gift to us of the Divine justice, that is, of grace and charity and other 
virtues. 

This summary has been made sufficiently comprehensive to bring out the 
main points on which interpretation has varied. It is clear from St. Paul's 
language that he makes a definite distinction in thought between three 
several stages which may be named Justification, Sanctification, Salvation. 
Our Christian life begins with the act of faith by which we turn to Christ ; 
that is sealed in baptism through which we receive remission of sins and 
are incorporated into the Christian community, being made partakers of 
all the spiritual blessings which that implies: then if our life is consistent 
with these conditions we may hope for life eternal not for our own merits 
but for Christ’s sake. The first step, that of Remission of sins, is Justi- 
fication: the life that follows in the Christian community is the life of 
Sanctification. These two ideas are connected in time in so far as the 
moment in which our sins are forgiven begins the new life; but they are 
separated in thought, and it is necessary for us that this should be so, in 
order that we may realize that unless we come to Christ in the self-surrendez 
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of faith nothing can profit us. There is a close connexion again between 
Justification and Salvation ; the one represents the beginning of the process 
ofwhich the other is the conclusion, and in so far as the first step is the 
essential one the life of the justified on earth can be and is spoken of as 
the life of the saved; but the two are separated both in thought and in 
time, and this is so that we may realize that our life, as we are accepted by 
faith, endowed with the gift of God’s Holy Spirit, and incorporated into the 
Christian community, must be holy. By our life we shall be judged (see the 
notes on ii. 6, 13): we must strive to make our character such as befits us 
for the life in which we hope to share: but we are saved by Christ’s death; 
and the initial act of faith has been the hand which we stretched out to 
receive the divine mercy. 

Our historical review has largely been a history of the confusion of these 
three separate aspects of the Gospel scheme. 


THE MYSTICAL UNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH CHRIST. 


VI. 1-14 [f more sin only means more grace, shall we 
goon sinning? Impossible. The baptized Christian cannot 
sin. Sin is a direct contradiction of the state of things 
which baptism assumes. Baptism has a double function. 
(1) Lt brings the Christian into personal contact with Christ, 
- so close that it may be fitly described as union with Him. 

(2) Lt expresses symbolically a series of acts corresponding ta 
the redeeming acts of Christ. 
Immersion = Death. 
Submersion = Burial (the ratification of Death). 
Emergence = Resurrection 
All these the Christian has to undergo in a moral and 
Spiritual sense, and by means of his union with Christ. As 
Christ by His death on the Cross ceased from all contact with 
sin, so the Christian, united with Christ in his baptism, has 
done once for all with sin, and lives henceforth a reformed 
life dedicated to God. [This at least ts the ideal, wharever 
may be the reality.| (vv. 1-11.) Act then as men who have 
thrown off the dominion of Sin. Dedicate all your powers 
to God. Be not afraid; Law, Sin's ally, is superseded in 
its hold over you by Grace (vv. 12-14). 


1Qxyecror. Is not this dangerous doctrine? If more sin 
means more grace, are we not encouraged to go on sinning? 
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2Sr, Paut. A horrible thought! When we took the decisive 
step and became Christians we may be said to have died to sin, in 
such a way as would make it flat contradiction to live any longer 
in it. 

*Surely you do not need reminding that all of us who were 
immersed or baptized, as our Christian phrase runs, ‘ zo Christ,’ 
i. e. into the closest allegiance and adhesion to Him, were so 
immersed or baptized into a special relation to His Death. I mean 
that the Christian, at his baptism, not only professes obedience 
to Christ but enters into a relation to Him so intimate that it may 


be described as actual union. Now this union, taken in connexion - 


with the peculiar symbolism of Baptism, implies a great deal more. 


That symbolism recalls to us with great vividness the redeeming - 


acts of Christ—His Death, Burial, and Resurrection. And our 
union with Christ involves that we shall repeat those acts, in 
such sense as we may, i.e. in a moral and spiritual sense, in our 
own persons. 

“When we descended into the baptismal water, that meant that 
we died with Christ—to sin. When the water closed over our 
heads, that meant that we lay buried with Him, in proof that our 
death to sin, like His death, was real. But this carries with it the 
third step in the process. As Christ was raised from among the 
dead by a majestic exercise of Divine power, so we also must from 
henceforth conduct ourselves as men in whom has been implanted 
a new principle of life. 

*For it is not to be supposed that we can join with Christ in 
one thing and not join with Him in another, If, in undergoing 
a death like His, we are become one with Christ as the graft 
becomes one with the tree into which it grows, we must also be 
one with Him by undergoing a resurrection like His, i.e. at once 
a moral, spiritual, and physical resurrection. ‘¢ For it is matter of 
experience that our Old Self—what we were before we became 
Christians—was nailed to the Cross with Christ in our baptism: 
it was killed by a process so like the Death of Christ and so 
wrought in conjunction with Him that it too may share in the 
name and associations of His Crucifixion. And the object of 
this crucifixion of our Old Self was that the bodily sensual part of 
us, prolific home and haunt of sin, might be so paralyzed and 
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disabled as henceforth to set us free from the service of Sin. 'For 
justas no legal claim can be made upon the dead, so one who is 
(ethically) dead is certified ‘Not Guilty’ and exempt from all the 
claims that Sin could make upon him. 

*But is this all? Are we to stop at the death to sin? No; 
there is another side to the process. If, when we became Chris- 
tians, we died with Christ (morally and. spiritually), we believe that 
we shall also live with Him (physically, as well as ethically and 
spiritually): ®° because we know for a fact that Christ Himself, now 
that He has been once raised from the dead, will not have the 
process of death to undergo again. Death has lost its hold over 
Him for ever. *°For He has done with Death, now that He has 
done once for all with Sin, by bringing to an end that earthly 
state which alone brought Him in contact with it. Henceforth 
He lives in uninterrupted communion with God. 

"Tn like manner do you Christians regard yourselves as dead, 
inert and motionless as a corpse, in all that relates to sin, but 
instinct with life and responding in every nerve to those Divine 
claims and Divine influences under which you have been brought 
by your union with Jesus Messiah. 

%T exhort you therefore not to let Sin exercise its tyranny over 
this frail body of yours by giving way to its evil passions. Do 
not, a8 you are wont, place hand, eye, and tongue, as weapons 
stained with unrighteousness, at the service of Sin; but dedicate 
yourselves once for all, like men who have left the ranks of the 
dead and breathe a new spiritual life, to God; let hand, eye, and 
tongue be weapons of righteous temper for Him to wield. ‘You 
may rest assured that in so doing Sin will have no claims or 
power over you, for you have left the régime of Law (which, as we 
shall shortly see, is a stronghold of Sin) for that of Grace. 


1. The fact that he has just been insisting on the function of sin 
to act as a provocative of Divine grace recalls to the mind of the 
Apostle the accusation brought against himself of saying ‘Let us 
do evil, that good may come’ (iii. 8). He is conscious that his 
own teaching, if pressed to its logical conclusion, is open to this 
charge ; and he states it in terms which are not exactly those which 
would be used by his adversaries but such as might seem to 
express the one-sided development of his own thought. Of course 
he does not allow the consequence for a moment; he repudiates 
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it however not by proving a non sequzfur, but by showing how this 
train of thought is crossed by another, even more fundamental. 
He is thus led to bring up the second of his great pivot-doctrines, 
the Mystical Union of the Christian with Christ dating from his 
Baptism. Here we have another of those great elemental forces in 
the Christian Life which effectually prevents any antinomian con- 
clusion such as might seem to be drawn from different premises. 
St. Paul now proceeds to explain the nature of this force and the 
way in which the Christian is related to it. 


The various readings in this chapter are unimportant. There can be no 
question that we should read émpévoper for émpevotpey in ver. 1; (noopey 
and not (fcopev in ver. 2; and that 7@ Kupip jpyar should be omitted at the 
end of ver. 11. In that verse the true position of elva: is after éavrovs 
(S*BC, Cyr.-Alex. Jo.-Damasc.): some inferior authorities place it after 
vexpovs wév: the Western text (AD EF G, Tert.; cf. also Pesh. Boh. Arm. 
Aeth.) omits it altogether. 


2. oitwes dmeOdvopev. Naturally the relative of quality: ‘ we, 
being what we are, men who died (in our baptism) to sin,’ &c. 

3, 4 dyvoeire: ‘Can you deny this, or is it possible that you are 
not aware of all that your baptism involves?’ St. Paul does not 
like to assume that his readers are ignorant of that which is to him 
so fundamental. The deep significance of Baptism was universally 
recognized ; though it is hardly likely that any other teacher would 
have expressed that significance in the profound and original 
argument which follows. 

éBanticOnpev eis Xpiotév “Incodv: ‘were baptized unto union 
with’ (not merely ‘obedience to’) ‘Christ.’ The act of baptism 
was an act of zncorporation into Christ. Comp. esp. Gal. ili. 27 
door yap eis Xptorov éSanticOnte, Xptordv évedvcaabe. 

This conception lies at the root of the whole passage. All the 
consequences which St. Paul draws follow from this union, incor- 
poration, identification of the Christian with Christ. On the origin 
of the conception, see below. 

cis Tov Odvatov adtod éBanticOnpey. This points back to dmeAdvopev 
above. The central point in the passage is death. The Christian 
dies because Christ died, and he is enabled to realize His death 
through his union with Christ. 

But why is baptism said to be specially ‘into Christ’s death’? 
The reason is because it is owing primarily to the Death of Christ 
that the condition into which the Christian enters at his baptism 
is such a changed condition. We have seen that St. Paul does 
ascribe to that Death a true objective efficacy in removing the 
barrier which sin has placed between God and man. Hence, as 
it is Baptism which makes a man a Christian, so is it the Death 
of Christ which wins for the Christian his special immunities 
and privileges, The sprinkling of the Blood of Christ seals that 
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covenant with His People to which Baptism admits them. But this 
is only the first step: the Apostle goes on to show how the Death 
of Christ has a subjective as well as an objective side for the 
believer. 

4. cuverddyper... Odvarov. A strong majority of the best 
scholars (Mey.-W. Gif. Lips. Oltr. Go.) would connect els rév 
Odvarov With 8&4 rod Barriouaros and not with ovverddypev, because of 
(i) é8arr. els r. Oav, adr. just before; (ii) a certain incongruity in 
the connexion of cuverdd. with eis rdv Oavarov : death precedes burial 
and is not a result or object of it. We are not sure that this 
reasoning is decisive. (i) St. Paul does not avoid these ambiguous 
constructions, as may be seen by iii. 25 6» mpoéOero . . . dia ris triarews 
év 1@ avrod aipart, where év rd adrod alpare goes with mpoédero and 
not with &a rijs wicrews. (ii) The ideas of ‘ burial’ and ‘death’ are 
so closely associated that they may be treated as correlative to each 
other—burial is only death sealed and made certain. ‘ Our baptism 
was a sort of funeral; a solemn act of consigning us to that death 
of Christ in which we are made one with Him,’ Va. (iii) There is 
a special reason for saying here not ‘we were buried into burial,’ 
but ‘ we were buried into death,’ because ‘ death’ is the keynote of 
the whole passage, and the word would come in appropriately to 
mark the transition from Christ to the Christian. Still these argu- 
ments do not amount to proof that the second connexion is right, 
and it is perhaps best to yield to the weight of authority. For the 
idea compare esp. Col. ii. 12 ouvrapévres airg dv tO Bawtiopars &v G 
eal cuvnyépOnte. 

eis tov Odvaroy is best taken as == ‘into that death (of His),’ the 
death just mentioned: so Oltr. Gif. Va. Mou., but not Mey.-W. 
Go., who prefer the sense ‘into death’ (in the abstract), In any 
case there is a stress on the idea of death ; but the clause and the 
verse which follow will show that St. Paul does not yet detach the 
death of the Christian from the death of Christ. 

81a Tis 8éEns TOD watpds: dd£éqs here practically = ‘power’; but 
it is power viewed externally rather than internally; the stress is 
laid not so much on the inward energy as on the signal and 
glorious manifestation, Va. compares Jo. xi. 40, 23, where ‘thou 
shalt see the glory of God’ = ‘thy brother shall rise again.’ See 
note on iii. 23. 

5. adpdutot: ‘united by growth’; the word exactly expresses 
the process by which a graft becomes united with the life of a tree. 
So the Christian becomes ‘ grafted into’ Christ. For the metaphor 
we may compare Xi. 17 ov d€ dypiéhaios dv évexevtpicOns év avrois, kat 
ovyxoweves tis pitns Kal THs MidTyTOS THs €daias éyévov, and Tennyson’s 
‘grow incorporate into thee.’ 

It is a question whether we are to take oup¢, yeyév. directly with 
r@ dpoudp. e.r.d. or whether we are to supply rg Xporg and make 
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rp duomp. dat. of respect. Probably the former, as being simple: 
and more natural, so far at least as construction is concerned, 
though no doubt there is an ellipse in meaning which would be 
more exactly represented by the fuller phrase. Such condensed 
and strictly speaking inaccurate expressions are common in 
language of a quasi-colloquial kind. St. Paul uses these freer 
modes of speech and is not tied down by the rules of formal 
literary composition. 

6. ywedoxovtes: see Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. viii. 1 (p. 299), where 
ywooke as contrasted with oida is explained as signifying ‘ apprecia- 
tive or experimental acquaintance.’ A slightly different explanation 
is given by Gif. ad loc., ‘ noting this,’ as of the idea involved in the 
fact, a knowledge which results from the exercise of understanding 
(vois). 

6 rahatés tpav dvOpwros: ‘our old self’; cp. esp. Suicer, Zhes. 


i. 352, where the patristic interpretations are collected (4 mporépa 
modireia Theodrt, ; 6 xareyywopévos Bios Euthym.-Zig., &c.). 


This phrase, with its correlative 6 xawds év@pwmos, is a marked link of 
connexion between the acknowledged and disputed Epp. (cf. Eph. ii. 15; 
iv. 22, 24; Col. iii. 9). The coincidence is the more remarkable as the 
phrase would hardly come into use until great stress began to be laid upon 
the necessity for a change of life, and may be a coinage of St. Paul’s. It 
should be noted however that 6 évzds dv@pwmos goes back to Plato (Grm. 
Thay. s. v. dvOpwmos, 1.¢@.). 


ouvecraupaty: cf. Gal. ii, a0 Xpor® ouveoravpwpa. There is a differ- 
ence between the thought here and in /mzt. X¢#. II. xii. 3 ‘Behold! in the 
cross all doth consist, and all lieth in our dying thereon; for there is no 
other way unto life, and unto true inward peace, but the way of the holy 
cross, and of daily mortification.’ This is rather the ‘taking up the cross’ 
of the Gospels, which is a daily process. St. Paul no doubt leaves room for 
such a process (Col. iii. 5, &c.); but here he is going back to that which is 
its root, the one decisive ideal act which he regards as taking place in 
baptism : in this the more gradual lifelong process is anticipated. 


xarapynOy, For xarapyeiv see on iii. 3. The word is appro- 
priately used in this connexion: ‘that the body of sin may be 
paralyzed,’ reduced to a condition of absolute impotence and 
inaction, as if it were dead. 

78 odpa Tis épaptias: the body of which sin has taken posses- 
sion. Parallel phrases are vii. 34 tod odparos rov Oavdrov rovrov: 
Phil. iii. 21 7d c@pa tis tarewaoews hydv: Col, ii. 11 [ev tH amex- 
dice] tod odparos rijs capkds. The gen, has the general sense of 
‘belonging to,’ but acquires a special shade of meaning in each 
case from the context ; ‘the body which is given over to death,’ 
‘the body in its present state of degradation,’ ‘the body which is 
so apt to be the instrument of its own carnal impulses.’ 

Here 16 capa rijs duaptias must be taken closely together, because 
it is not the body, simply as such, which is to be killed, but the 
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es as the seat of sin. This is to be killed, so that Sin may lose 
its slave. 

od pyeért Soudedetv. On rod with inf. as expressing purpose see 
esp. Westcott, Hebrews, p. 342. 

ti dpapria: éapria, as throughout this passage, is personified as 
a hard taskmaster: see the longer note at the end of the last chapter. 

7. & yap dmolavov. . . dpaptias. The argument is thrown into 
the form of a general proposition, so that 6 droGavév must be taken 
in the widest sense, ‘he who has undergone death in any sense of 
the term ’—physical or ethical. The primary sense is however 
clearly physical: ‘a dead man has his quittance from any claim 
that Sin can make against him’: what is obviously true of the 
physically dead is inferentially true of the ethically dead. Comp. 
1 Pet. iv. 1 érs 6 naOdv capkt mémavras dyaprias: also the Rabbinical 
parallel quoted by Delitzsch ad doc. ‘ when a man is dead he is free 
from the law and the commandments.’ 


Delitzsch goes so far as to describe the idea as an € acknowledged Zecus 
communis, which would considerably weaken the force of the literary 
coincidence between the two Apostles. 


SeSixatwror ard ris épaprias. The sense of dedixaiwra is still 
forensic : ‘is declared righteous, acquitted from guilt. The idea is 
that of a master claiming legal possession of a slave: proof being 
put in that the slave is dead, the verdict must needs be that the 
claims of law are satisfied and that he is no longer answerable ; 
Sin loses its suit. 

8. cvLfcopey. The different senses of ‘ life ’ and ‘ death’ always 
lie near together with St. Paul, and his thought glides backwards 
and forwards from one to another almost imperceptibly ; now he 
lays a little more stress on the physical sense, now on the ethical ; 
at one moment on the present state and at another on the future. 
Here and in ver. 9 the future eternal life is most prominent ; but 
ver. 10 is transitional, and in ver. 11 we are back again at the 
stand-point of the present. 

9. If the Resurrection opened up eternity to Christ it will do 
so also to the Christian. 

xupteve. Still the idea of master and slave or vassal. Death 
loses its dominium over Christ altogether. That which gave Death 
its hold upon Him was sin, the human sin with which He was 
brought in contact by His Incarnation. The connexion was 
severed once for all by Death, which set Him free for ever. 

10. 8 yap awéCave. The whole clause forms a kind of cognate 
accus. after the second dméOavev (Win. § xxiv. 4, Pp. 209 E. T.}5 
Euthym.-Zig. paraphrases rév Odvarov by améBave Sid thy dpaprias 
dméOave riv jperépav, where however rj dpapria is not rightly repre- 
sented by dia riy dpapriay. 
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TH dpaptla dréBavey. In what sense did Christ die to sin? 
The phrase seems to point back to ver. 7 above: Sin ceased to 
have any claim upon Him. But how could Sin have a claim upon 
Him ‘ who had no acquaintance with sin’ (2 Cor. v. 21)? The 
same verse which tells us this supplies the answer: rév pi yvdvra 
duapriav tmép nuav dpaptiay éroinoev, ‘the Sinless One for our sake 
was treated as if He were sinful.’ The sin which hung about Him 
and wreaked its effects upon Him was not His but ours (cp. 1 Pet. 
ii. 22, 24). It was in His Death that this pressure of human sin 
culminated; but it was also in His Death that it came to an end, 
decisively and for ever. 

épdmag. The decisiveness of the Death of Christ is specially 
insisted upon in Ep. to Hebrews. This is the great point of con- 
trast with the Levitical sacrifices: they did and it did not need to 
be repeated (cf. Heb. vii. 27; ix. 12, 36, 28; x. 10; also a Pet. 
iii. 18). 

ta 5 @e®. Christ died for (in relation to) Sin, and lives hence- 
forth for God. The old chain which by binding Him to sin made 
Him also liable to death, is broken. No other power xupieves airod 
but God. 

This phrase {j r@ @e@ naturally suggests ‘the moral’ application 
to the believer, 

11. NoyiLeoGe gaurods. The man and his ‘self’ are distinguished. 
The ‘self’ is not the ‘whole self,’ but only that part of the man 
which lay under the dominion of sin. [It will help us to bear this 
in mind in the interpretation of the next chapter.] This part of 
the man is dead, so that sin has lost its slave and is balked of its 
prey; but his true self is alive, and alive for God, through its 
union with the risen Christ, who also lives only for God. 

oyifecbe: not indic. (as Beng. Lips.) but imper., preparing the 
way, after St. Paul’s manner, for the direct exhortation of the next 
paragraph. 

év Xpiot@ "Ino. This phrase is the summary expression of 
the doctrine which underlies the whole of this section and forms, as 
we have seen, one of the main pillars of St. Paul’s theology. The 
chief points seem to be these. (1) The relation is conceived as 
a local relation. The Christian has his being ‘in’ Christ, as 
living creatures ‘in’ the air, as fish ‘in’ the water, as plants ‘in’ 
the earth (Deissmann, p. 84; see below). (2) The order of the 
words is invariably év Xpiorg "Inood, not ev Incod Xpiors (Deissmann, 
p. 88; cp. also Haussleiter, as referred to on p. 86 sup.). We find 
however ¢y tO "Inco in Eph. iv. 21, but not in the same strict 
application. (3) In agreement with the regular usage of the words 
in this order é Xp, ‘I. always relates to the glorified Christ regarded 
as wsvedya, not to the historical Christ. (4) The corresponding 
expression Xpiords é& rw is best explained by the same analogy of 
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‘the air” Man lives and breathes ‘in the air,’ and the air is also 
‘inthe man’ (Deissmann, p. 92). 


Deissmann’s monograph is entitled Dis scutestamentliche Forme! im 
Christo Jesse, Marburg, 1892. It is a careful and methodical investigation of 
the subject, somewhat too rigorous in pressing all examples of the use into 
the same mould, and rather inclined to realistic modes of conception. A very 
interesting question arises as to the origin of the phrase. Herr Deissmann 
regards it as a creation—and naturally as one of the most original creations— 
of St. Paul. And it is true that it is not found in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Approximations however are found more er less sporadically, in 1 St. Peter 
(iii. 16; v. 10, 14; always in the correct text év Xpo7@), in the Acts (iv. 2 
é 7 Inood: 9, 10 év TO dvduaTs “Ingod Xporod: 12; xiii. 39 év ToUTY was 
& morevwv dieaodra), and in full volume in the Fourth Gospel (é éyoi, 
pévew by tuoi Jo. vi. 56; xiv. 20, 30; xv. 2-73 xvi. 33; xvii. a1), in the 
First Epistle of St. John (é ai7é, ev 7H vlG elvau, pévewv ii. 5, 6, 8, 24, 27, 
28; iii. 6, 24; v. 11, 20; éxew roy vidv v, 12), and also in the Apocalypse 
(ay "Inaod i. 9; év Kupiy xiv. 13). Besides the N. T. there are the Apostolic 
Fathers, whose usage should be investigated with reference to the extent to 
which it is directly traceable to St. Paul*. The phrase & Xpior@ “Inaot 
eccurs in 1 Clem. xxxii. 4; xxxviii.13 Ign. Hph.i.1; Trall. ix. 3; Rom. 
i. 1; ii. 2. The commoner phrases are é& Xpo7@ in Clem. Rom, and év 
"Incod Xpior@ which is frequent in Ignat. The distinction between é "Ijco 
Xp.org and éy XpiorH 'Iqood is by this time obliterated. In view of these 
phenomena and the usage of N.T. it is natural to ask whether all can be 
accounted for on the assumption that the phrase originates entirely with 
St. Paul. In spite of the silence of Evv. Synopt. it seems more probable 
that the suggestion came in some way ultimately from our Lord Passell 
This would not be the only instance of an idea which caught the attention of 
but few of the first disciples but was destined afterwards to wider acceptance 
and expansion. 


12. Bacthevére: cf. v. 21 of Sin; v. 14, 17 of Death. 


With this verse comp. Philo, Ds Gigant. 7 (Mang. i. 266) Afriow 82 rijs 
dvemornpootvys péyorov % odpt wai 4 mpds cdpea oleciwars. 


18. Observe the change of tense: waptotdvere, ‘go on yielding,’ 
by the weakness which succumbs to temptation whenever it presses ; 
wapactycate, ‘dedicate by one decisive act, one resolute effort.’ 

3mda: ‘weapons’ (cf. esp. Rom. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. vi. 7; X. 4): 
Gdiias and Sxaooims are gen. gualiiatis. For a like military 
metaphor more fully worked out comp. Eph. vi. 11-17. 

14. Gpoptia yép. You are not, as you used to be, constantly 
harassed by the assaults of sin, aggravated to your consciences by 
the prohibitions of Law. The fuller explanation of this aggravating 
effect of Law is coming in what follows, esp. in ch. vii; and it is 
just like St. Paul to ‘set up a finger-post,’ pointing to the course his 
argument is to take, in the last clause of a paragraph. It is like © 


* It is rather strange that this question does not appear to be touched either 
by Bp. Lightfoot or by Gebhardt and Harnack. There is more to the point in 
the excellent monograph on Ignatius by Von der Goltz in Zexte #. Unters. 
aii. 3, but the particular group of phrases is not directly treated. © 
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him tov to go off at the word »éuor into a digression, returning te 
the subject with which the chapter opened, and looking at it from 
another side. 


The Doctrine of Mystical Union with Christ. 


How did St. Paul arrive at this doctrine of the Mystical Union? 
Doubtless by the guiding of the Holy Spirit. But that guiding, as 
it usually does, operated through natural and human channels. 
The channel in this instance would seem to be psychological. The 
basis of the doctrine is the Apostle’s own experience. His conver- 
sion was an intellectual change, but it was also something much 
more. It was an intense personal apprehension of Christ, as 
Master, Redeemer and Lord. But that apprehension was so 
persistent and so absorbing; it was such a dominant element in 
the life of the Apostle that by degrees it came to mean little less 
than an actual sdentification of will, In the case of ordinary friend- 
ship and affection it is no very exceptional thing for unity of purpose 
and aim so to spread itself over the character, and so to permeate 
thought and feeling, that those who are joined together by this 
invisible and spiritual bond seem to act and think almost as if they 
were a single person and not two. But we can understand that in 
St. Paul’s case with an object for his affections so exalted as Christ, 
and with influences from above meeting so powerfully the upward 
motions of his own spirit, the process of identification had a more 
than common strength and completeness. It was accomplished in 
that sphere of spiritual emotion for which the Apostle possessed 
such remarkable gifts—gifts which caused him to be singled out as 
the recipient of special Divine communications. Hence it was that 
there grew up within him a state of feeling which he struggles to 
express and succeeds in expressing through language which is 
practically the language of uxzon. Nothing short of this seemed to 
do justice to the degree of that identification of will which the 
Apostle attained to. He spoke of himself as ome with Christ. And 
then his thoughts were so concentrated upon the culminating acts 
in the Life of Christ—the acts which were in a special sense asso- 
ciated with man’s redemption—His Death, Burial and Resurrection 

~that when he came to analyze his own feelings, and to dissect 
this idea of oneness, it was natural to him to see in it certain stages, 
corresponding to those great acts of Christ, to see in it something 
corresponding to death, something corresponding to burial (which 
was only the emphasizing of death), and something corresponding 
to resurrection. 

Here there came in to help the peculiar symbolism of Baptism. An 
imagination as lively as St. Paul’s soon found in it analogies to the 
same process. That plunge beneath the running waters was like 


ee 
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a death; the moment’s pause while they swept on overhead was 
like a burial; the standing erect once more in air and sunlight 
was a species of resurrection. Nor did the likeness reside only in 
the outward rite, it extended to its inner significance. To what was 
it that the Christian died? He died to his o/d self, to all that he 
had been, whether as Jew or Gentile, before he became a Christian. 
To what did he rise again? Clearly to that mew fe to which the 
Christian was bound over. And in this spiritual death and resurrec- 
tion the great moving factor was that one fundamental principle of 
union with Christ, identification of will with His, It was this which 
enabled the Christian to make his parting with the past and embracing 
of new obligations real. 

There is then, it will be seen, a meeting and coalescence of 
a number of diverse trains of thought in this most pregnant 
doctrine. On the side of Christ there is first the loyal acceptance 
of Him as Messiah and Lord, that acceptance giving rise to an 
impulse of strong adhesion, and the adhesion growing into an 
identification of will and purpose which is not wrongly described 
as union. Further, there is the distributing of this sense of union 
over the cardinal acts of Christ’s Death, Burial and Resurrection. 
Then on the side of the man there is his formal ratification of the 
process by the undergoing of Baptism, the symbolism of which all 
converges to the same end; and there is his practical assumption 
of the duties and obligations to which baptism and the embracing 
of Christianity commit him—the breaking with his tainted past, the 
entering upon a new and regenerate career for the future. 

The vocabulary and working out of the thought in St. Paul are 
his own, but the fundamental conception has close parallels in the 
writings of St. John and St. Peter, the New Birth through water 
and Spirit (John iii. 5), the being begotten again of incorruptible 
seed (1 Pet. i. 23), the comparison of baptism to the ark of Noah 
(x Pet. iii, 20, 21) in St. Peter; and there is a certain partial 
coincidence even in the dwexinoey of St. James (Jas. i. 18). 


It is the great merit of Matthew Arnold’s St. Paul and Protestantism, 
whatever its defects and whatever its one-sidedness, that it did seize with 
remarkable force and freshness on this part of St. Paul’s teaching. And the 
merit is all the greater when we consider how really high and difficult that 
teaching is, and how apt it is to shoot over the head of reader or hearer. 
Matthew Arnold saw, and expressed with all his own lucidity, the foundation 
of simple psychological fact on which the Apostle’s mystical language is 
based. He gives to it the name of ‘ faith, and it is indeed the only kind of 
faith which he recognizes. Nor is he wrong in giving the process this name, 
though, as it happens, St. Paul has not as yet spoken of ‘faith’ in this con- » 
nexion, and does not so speak of it until he comes to Eph. iii. 17. It was 
really faith, the living apprehension of Christ, which lies at the bottom of all 
the language of identification and union. 

“If ever there was a case in which the wonder-working power of attach- 
maent, in a man for whom the moral sympathies and the desire for righteous 
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ness were all-powerful, might employ itself and work its wonders, it wai 
here, Paul felt this power penetrate him; and he felt, also, how by 
perfectly identifying himself through it with Christ, and in no other way, 
could he ever get the confidence and force to do as Christ did. He thus 
found a point in which the mighty world outside man, and the weak world 
inside him, seemed to combine for his salvation. The struggling stream of 
duty, which had not volume enough to bear him to his goal, was suddenly 
reinforced by the immense tidal wave of sympathy and emotion. To this 
new and potent influence Paul gave the name of faith’ (St. Paul and 
Protestantism, p. 69 f.). 

‘It is impossible to be in presence of this Pauline conception of faith 
without remarking on the incomparable power of edification which it con- 
tains.. It is indeed a crowning evidence of that piercing practical religious 
sense which we have attributed to Paul.... The elemental power of sym- 
pathy and emotion in us, 2 power which extends beyond the limits of our 
own will and conscious activity, which we cannot measure and control, and 
which in each of us differs immensely in force, volume, and mode of mani- 
festation, he calls into full play, and sets it to work with all its strength and 
in all its variety. But one unalterable object is assigned by him to this 
power: fo die with Christ to the law of the flesh, to live with Christ to the 
law of the mind, This is the doctrine of the mecrosis (2 Cor. iv. 10), Paul’s 
central doctrine, and the doctrine which makes his profoundness and origin- 
ality.... Those multitudinous motions of appetite and self-will which 
reason and conscience disapproved, reason and conscience could yet not 
govern, and had to yield to them. This, as we have seen, is what drove 
Paul almost to despair. Well, then, how did Paul’s faith, working through 
love, help him here? It enabled him to reinforce duty by affection. In the 
central need of his nature, the desire to govern these motions of unrighteous- 
ness, it enabled him to say: Die te them! Christ did. If any man be in 
Christ, said Paul,—that is, if any man identifies himself with Christ by 
attachment so that he enters into his feelings and lives with his life,—he is 
a new creature; he can do, and does, what Christ did. First, he suffers 
with him. Christ, throughout His life and in His death, presented His body 
a living sacrifice to God; every self-willed impulse, blindly trying to assert 
itself without respect of the universal order, he died to. You, says Paul to 
his disciple, are to do the same... .If you cannot, your attachment, your 
faith, must be one that goes but a very little way. In an ordinary human 
attachment, out of love to a woman, out of love to a friend, out of love to 
a child, you can suppress quite easily, because by sympathy you become one 
with them and their feelings, this or that impulse of selfishness which 
happens to conflict with them, and which hitherto you have obeyed. AM 
impulses of selfishness conflict with Christ's feelings, He showed it by dying 
to them all; if you are one with Him by faith and sympathy, you can die to 
them also. Then, secondly, if you thus die with Him, you become trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, and rise with Him. ... You rise with 
Him to that harmonious conformity with the real and eternal order, that 
sense of pleasing God who trieth the hearts, which is life and peace, and 
which grows more and more till it becomes glory’ (zbid. pp. 75-78). 

Another striking presentation of the thought of this passage will be found 
in a lay sermon, 7he Witness of Goa, by the philosopher, T, H. Green 
(London, 1883; also in Works). Mr. Green was as far removed as Matthew 
Arnold from conventional theology, and there are traces of Hegelianism in 
what follows for which allowance should be made, but his mind had a natural 
affinity for this side of St. Paul’s teaching, and he has expressed it with great 
force and moral intensity, To this the brief extracts given will de but 
imperfect justice, and the sermon is well worth reading in its entirety. 

‘The death and rising again of the Christ, as (St. Paul] conceived them, 
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were not separate and independent events. They were two sides of the same 
act—an act which relatively to sin, to the flesh, to the old man, to all which 
separates from God, is death; but which, just for that reason, is the birth of 
a new life relatively to God, .. . God was in [Christ], so that what He did, 
God did. A death unto life, a life out of death, must then be in some way 
the essence of the divine nature—must be an act which, though exhibited 
once for all in the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ, was yet eternal— 
the act of God Himself. For that very reason, however, it was one perpetu- 
ally re-enacted, and to be re-enacted, by man. If Christ died for all, all died 
in Him: all were buried in His grave to be all made alive in His resur- 
rection ... In other words, He constitutes in us a new intellectual conscious- 
ness, which transforms the will and is the source of a new moral life,’ 
There is special value in the way in which the difference is brought out 
between the state of things to which the individual can attain by his ows 
effort and one in which the change is wrought from without. The first 
‘would be a self-renunciation which would be really the acme of self-seeking. 
On the other hand, presented as the continuous act of God Himself, as the 
eternal self-surrender of the Divine Son to the Father, it is for us and may 
be in us, but is not of us. Nay, it is just because not of us, that it may be 
in us. Because it is the mind of Christ, and Christ is God’s, in the contem- 
plation of it we are taken out of ourselves, we slip the natural man and 
appropriate that mind which we behold. Constrained by God’s manifested 
love, we ana be our own that Christ may become ours’ (Zhe Witness of 
Ged, pp. 7-10). 

we may quote lastly an estimate of the Pauline conception in the history 
of Religion. ‘It is in Christendom that, according to the providence of God, 
this power has been exhibited; not indeed either adequately or exclusively, 
but most fully. In the religions of the East, the idea of a death to the 
fleshly self as the end of the merely human, and the beginning of a divine 
life, has not been wanting; nor, as a mere idea, has it been very different from 
that which is the ground of Christianity. But there it has never been 
realized in action, either intellectually or morally. The idea of the with- 
drawal from sense has remained abstract. It has not issued in such a struggle 
with the superficial view of things, as has gradually constituted the science 
of Christendom. In like manner that of self-renunciation has never emerged 
from the esoteric state. It has had no outlet into the life of charity, but 
a back-way always open into the life of sensual licence, and has been finally 
mechanized in the artificial vacancy of the dervish or fakir’ (zdcd. p. 21). 

Qne of the services which Mr. Green’s lay sermon may do us is in helping 
as to understand—not the whole but part of the remarkable conception of 
‘The Way’ in Dr. Hort’s posthumous Zhe Way, the Truth, and the Life 
(Cambridge and London, 1893). When it is contended, ‘first that the whole 
seeming maze of history in nature and man, the tumultuous movement of the 
world in progress, has running through it one supreme dominating Way; 
and second, that He who on earth was called Jesus the Nazarene és that 
Way’ (The Way, &c. p. 20f.), we can hardly be wrong, though the point 
might have been brought out more clearly, in seeking a scriptural illustration 
in St. Paul’s teaching as to the Death, Burial, and Resurrection of Christ. 
These to him are not merely isolated historical events which took place once 
for all in the past. They did so take place, and their historical reality, as 
well as their direct significance in the Redemption wrought ont by Christ, 
must be insisted upon. But they are more than this: they constitute a law, 
a predisposed pattern or plan, which other human lives have to follow. 
‘Death unto life,’ ‘life growing out of death,’ is the inner principle or secret, 
applied in an indefinite variety of ways, but running through the history of 
most, perhaps all, religious aspiration and attainment. Everywhere there 
must be the death of an old self and the birth of a new. It must be 
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admitted that the group of conceptions united by St. Paul, and, as it would 
seem, yet more widely extended by St. John, is difficult to grasp intellectually, 
and has doubtless been acted upon in many a simple unspeculative life im 
which there was never any attempt to formulate it exactly in words. But the 
conception belongs to the length and depth and height of the Gospel: here, 
as we see it in St. Paul, it bears all the impress of his intense and prophet- 
like penetration : and there can be little doubt that it is capable of exercising 
a stronger and more dominating influence on the Christian consciousness 
than it has done. This must be our excuse for expanding the doctrine et 
rather considerable length, and for invoking the assistance of those who, just 
by their detachment from ordinary and traditional Christianity, have brought 
to bear a freshness of insight in certain directions which has led them, if not 
exactly to discoveries, yet to new and vivid realization of truths which to 
indolent minds are obscured by their very familiarity. 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACE, 
ANALOGY OF SLAVERY. 


VI. 15-23. Take an illustration from common life—the 
condition of slavery. The Christian was a slave of sin; 
his business was uncleanness; his wages, death. But he 
has been emancipated from this service, only to enter upon 
another—that of Righteousness. 


1% Am I told that we should take advantage of our liberty as 
subjects of Grace and not of Law, to sin? Impossible! ™ Are 
you not aware that to render service and obedience to any one is 
to be the slave of that person or power to which obedience is 
rendered? And so it is here. You are either slaves of Sin, and 
the end before you death; or you are true to your rightful Master, 
and the end before you righteousness. ™ But, thank God, the 
time is past when you were slaves of Sin ; and at your baptism you 
gave cordial assent to that standard of life and conduct in which 
you were first instructed and to the guidance of which you were 
then handed over by your teachers. ® Thus you were emancipated 
from the service of Sin, and were transferred to the service of 
Righteousness. 

I am using a figure of speech taken from every-day human 
relations. If ‘servitude’ seems a poor and harsh metaphor, it is 
one which the remains of the natural man that still cling about you 
will at least permit you to understand. Yours must be an unz- 
divided service. Devote the members of your body as unreservedly 


~ 
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to the service of righteousness for progressive consecration to 

as you once devoted them to Pagan uncleanness and daily increas- 
ing licence. ™I exhort you to this. Why? Because while you 
were slaves to Sin, you were freemen in regard to Righteousness. 
*! What good then did you get from conduct which you now blush 
to think of? Much indeed! For the goal to which it leads is 
death. * But now that, as Christians, you are emancipated from 
Sin and enslaved to God, you have something to show for your 
service—closer and fuller consecration, and your goal, eternal Life ! 
*8 For the wages which Sin pays its votaries is Death; while you 
receive—no wages, but the bountiful gift of God, the eternal Life, 
which is ours through our union with Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 


15-28. The next two sections (vi. 15-23; vii. 1-6) might be 
described summarily as a description of the Christian’s release, what 
it is and what it is not. The receiving of Christian Baptism was 
a great dividing-line across a mans career. In it he Ted into 
a wholly new relation of self-identincation with Christ which was 
fraught with momentous consequences looking both backwards and 
forwards. From his sin-stained past he was cut off as it were by 
death: towards the future he turned radiant with the quickening 
influence of a new life. St. Paul now more fully expounds the 
nature of the change. He does so by the help of two illustrations, 


\one from the state of slavery, the other from the state of wedlock. 


ike those by which the convert to 
ut the cessation of 


ese ties does not carry with it the cessation of all ties; it onl 
means the substitution of new ties for the old. So is it with the 
slave, who is emancipated from one service only to enter upon 
another. So is it with the wife who, when released by the death of 
one husband, is free to marry again. In the remaining verses of 
this chapter St. Paul deals with the case of Slavery. Emancipation 
from Sin is but the prelude to a new service of Righteousness, 

15. The Apostle once more reverts to the point raised at the 
beginning of the chapter, but with the variation that the incentive 


to sin is no longer the seeming good which Sin works by calling 
down grace, but the freedom of the state of grace as opposed to the 





ack e implied certain tics 






strictness of the Law. aul’: is that Christian 
freedom consists not in freedom to sin but in freedom from sin. 

éyaprhowpey : from a late aor. judpryoa, found in LXX (Veitch, /rreg. 

Verbs, p. 49). Chrys. codd@. Theodrt. and others, with minuscules, read 


oper. 
16. A general proposition to which our Lord Himself had 
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appealed in ‘No_man can serve two masters’ (Matt. vi. 24). There 
are still nearer parallels in John viii. 343 2 Pet. ii. 19: passages 
however which do not so much prove direct dependence on St. Paul 
as that the thought was ‘in the air’ and might occur to more 


writers than one. 


frou... : these disjunctives state a dilemma in a lively and emphatie 
way, implying that one limb or the other must be chosen (Baumlein, Par- 
tikellehre, p. 244; Kiihner, Grams. § 540. 5). 


17. eis &y . . . SiSaxqs: stands for [ianxoveare] rimw b8ayqs els 
8» mapeddOnre. We expect rather é¢ tuiv mapedd6n: it_seems more 
natural ing i 

taught than that the persons taseht-are_handed-auer-to the.teach= 

ing. The form of phrase which St. Paul uses however expresses 
‘well the experience of Christian converts. Before baptism they 
underwent a course of simple instruction, like that in the ‘ Two 
Ways’ or first part of the Didaché (see the reff. in Hatch, Hibbert 
Lectures, p. 314). With baptism this course of instruction ceased, 
and they were left with its results impressed upon their minds. 
This was to be henceforth their standard of living. 

témov S.8ax4s. For rémos see the note on ch. v.14. The third 
of the senses there given (‘ pattern,’ ‘exemplar,’ ‘standard’) is by 
far the most usual with St. Paul, and there can be little doubt that 
that is the meaning here. So among the ancients Chrys. (ris de 4 
rimos ths Siaxjs; opbas Civ kal perd modireias dpiorns) Euthym.-Zig. 
(cis rémov, iyour rv xavdva rai Spov ris eboeBods modireias), and 
among moderns all the English commentators with Oltr. and Lips. 
To suppose, as some leading Continental scholars (De W. Mey.-W. 
Go.) have done, that some special ‘type of doctrine, whether 
Jewish-Christian or Pauline, is meant, is to look with the eyes of 
the nineteenth century and not with those of the first (cf. Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 32 ‘Nothing like this notion of a plurality of 
Christian rimos &:3ayqjs occurs anywhere else in the N. T., and it is 
quite out of harmony with the context’). 

19. dvOpdémvov A€yw. St. Paul uses this form of phrase (cf. 
Gal. iii. 15 xara dvOpwrov Aéyw) where he wishes to apologize for 
having recourse to some common (or as he would have called it 
‘ carnal’) illustration to express spiritual truths. Se Chrys. (first 
explanation) dcavel ereyer, ard avOpemivwy oyicpav, awd ray ep 
ournbeig yivojseveor, 

Sud Thy doOdveray Tis eapxds. ‘Two explanations are possible : 
(1) ‘ because of the moral hindrances which prevent the practice of 
Christianity’ (Chrys. Theodrt. Weiss and others); (2) ‘because 
of the difficulties of apprehension, from defective spiritual experi- 
ence, which prevent the understanding of its deeper truths’ (most 
moderns) Clearly this is more in keeping with the context. In 
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any case the clause refers to what has gone before, not (as Orig. 
Choys., &c.) to what follows. 


eépt = human nature in its weakness, primarily physical and moral, but 
secondarily intellectual. It is intellectual weakness in so far as this is deter- 
mined by moral, by the limitations of character: cf. ppoveiv 7a THs capKés, 
¢péynpa ris capxds Rom. viii. §f.; oopot xara odpxa 1 Cor. i. 26. The 
idea of this passage is similar to that of 1 Cor. iii. 2 yéAa ipas bedrica, of 
Bpdpa: obnw yap jdvvacee. 


Tj dxalapole, dxaSapoia and dvopia fitly describe the characteristic 
features of Pagan life (cf. i. 24 ff.). As throughout the context these 
forms of sin are personified; they obtain a mastery over the man; 
and els rj dvouiay describes the effect of that mastery—‘to the 
practice of iniquity.’ With these verses (19-21) compare especially 
1 Pet. iv. 1-5. 

eis dy:acpév. Mey. (but not Weiss) Lips. Oltr. Go, would make 
éy.acpés here practically = dy.wodvn, i.e. not so much the process of 
consecration as the result of the process. There is certainly this 
tendency in language; and in some of the places in which the word 
is used it seems to have the sense of the resulting state (e. g. 1 Thess. 
iv. 4, where it is joined with ryuq; 1 Tim. ii. 15, where it is joined 
with wiors and dyém). But in the present passage the word may 
well retain its proper meaning : the members are to be handed over 
to Righteousness to be (gradually) made fit for God’s service, not 
to become fit all at once. So Weiss Gif. Va. Mou. (‘course of 
purification’). For the radical meaning see the note on dyws 
ch. i. 7, and Dr. A. B. Davidson, Hebrews, p. 306: dyacpds = ‘the 
process of fitting for acceptable worship, a sense which comes 
out clearly in Heb. xii. 14 dioxere .. . rov dyacpav ob xapis oddels 
eras rdv Kipiov. The word occurs some ten times (two vv. Il.) 
in LXX and in Ps. Sol. xvii. 33, but is not classical. 

21. tiva ofv... ématcyivecbe ; Where does the question end and 
the answer begin? (1) Most English commentators and critics 
(Treg. WH. RV. as well as Gif. Va.) carry on the question to 
énacyiverbe. In that case ékeivoy must be supplied before ép’ ofs, 
and its omission might be due to the reflex effect of éxeivov in the 
sentence following (comp. dmoGavévres €v @ xaretxopeba Vil. 6 below). 
There would then be a common enough ellipse before rd yap réAos, 
‘What fruit had ye...? ([None:] for the end, &c. (2) On the 
other hand several leading Germans (Tisch. Weiss Lips., though 
not Mey.) put the question at rdre, and make éq’ ofs emaaxiverbe 
part of the answer. ‘ What fruit had ye then? Things [pleasures, 
gratifications of sense] of which you are now ashamed: for their 
end is death.’ So, too, Theod.-Mops. (in Cramer) expressly: sar’ 
pdrnow dvayvooréoy rd tiva oby Kdpmoy elxyere rére, elra xara 
anckpow ép ois viv émasccxtvecde, Both interpretations are 
possible, but the former, as it would seem, is more simple and natural 
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(Gif.). When two phrases link together so easily as é¢" ols enauy. 
with what precedes, it is a mistake to separate them except for 
strong reasons; nor does there appear to be sufficient ground for 
distinguishing between near consequences and remote. 
7d yap: 73 pty yap N°BD*E FG, There is the usual ambiguity of 
readings in which B alone joins the Western authorities. The probability is 
that the reading belongs to the Western element im B, and that pew was 
introduced through erroneous antithesis to vuvi 5é. 
23. dona. From a root wen- we get fw, dpoy, ‘cooked’ meat, fish, &c. 
as contrasted with bread. Hence the compound éydrtov (dvéopau, ‘to buy’) = 
On provision-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind given to troops; 
(2) in a more general sense, ‘wages.’ The word is said to have come in 
with Menander: it is proscribed by the Atticists, but found freely in Polybius, 
1 Macc. &c. (Sturz, Dial. Maced. p. 187). 
xépopa, ‘Tertullian, with kis usual picturesque boldness, translates this by 
lonativum (De Res. Carn.c. 47 Stipendia enim delinquentiae mors, donativum 
autem dei vita acterna). It is not probable that St. Paul had this particular 
antithesis in his mind, though no doubt he intends te contrast dyad and 


Xd popes, 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GEACH. 
ANALOGY OF MARRIAGE. 


VII. 1-6. Take another illustration from the Law of 
Marriage. The Marriage Law only binds a woman while 
her husband lives. So with the Christian. He was wedded, 
as it were, to his old sinful state; and all that time he was 
subject to the law applicable to that state. But this old life 
of his was killed through his identification with the death of 
Christ; so as to set him free to contract a new marriage— 
with Christ, no longer dead but risen: and the fruit of that 
marriage should be a new life quickened by the Spirit. 


1] say that you are free from the Law of Moses and from Sin, 
You will see how: unless you need to be reminded of a fact which 
your acquaintance with the nature of Law will readily suggest to 
you, that Law, for the man who comes under it, is only in force 
during his lifetime. ®Thus for instance a woman in wedlock is 
forbidden by law to desert her living husband. But if her husband 
should die, she is absolved from the provisions of the statute ‘Of 
the Husband.’ *Hence while her husband is alive, she will be 
styled ‘an adulteress’ if she marry another man: but if her 
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husband die, she is free from that statute, so that mo one can call 
heran adulteress, though she be married to another man. 

“We may apply this in an allegory, in which the wife is the 
Christian’s ‘self’ or ‘ego’; the first husband, his old unregenerate 
state, burdened with all the penalties attaching to it. 

You then, my brethren in Christ, had this old state killed in you 
—brought to an abrupt and violent end—by your identification 
with the crucified Christ, whose death you reproduce spiritually. 
And this death of your old self left you free to enter upon a new 
marriage with the same Christ, who triumphed over death— 
@ triumph in which you too share—that in union with Him you, 
and indeed all of us Christians, may be fruitful in good works, to 
the glory and praise of God. *Our new marriage must be fruitful, 
as our old marriage was. When we had nothing better to guide 
us than this frail humanity of ours, so liable to temptation, at that 
time too a process of generation was going on. The impressions 
of sense, suggestive of sin, stimulated into perverse activity by their 
legal prohibition, kept plying this bodily organism of ours in such 
a way as to engender acts that only went to swell the garners of 
Death. ‘¢ But now all that has been brought to an end. Law and 
the state of sin are so inextricably linked together, that in dying, at 
our baptism, a moral death, to that old state of sin we were absolved 
or discharged from the Law, which used to hold us prisoners under 
the penalties to which sin laid us open. And through this discharge 
we are enabled to serve God in a new state, the ruling principle of 
which is Spirit, in place of that old state, presided over by Written 
Law. 


1-6. The text of this section—and indeed of the whole chapter 
—is still, ‘Ye are not under Law, but under Grace’; and the 
Apostle brings forward another illustration to show how the transi- 
tion from Law to Grace has been effected, and what should be its 
consequences. 

In the working out of this illustration there is a certain amount 
of intricacy, due to an apparent shifting of the stand-point in the 
middle of the paragraph. The Apostle begins by showing how 
with the death of her husband the law which binds a married 
woman becomes a dead letter. He goes on to say in the 
application, not ‘The Law is dead to you,’ but ‘You are dead to 
the Law’—which looks like a change of position, though a 
legitimate one. 
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Gif. however may be right in explaining the transition rather 
differently, viz. by means of the madais avOporos of ch. vi.6. The 
‘self’ of the man is double; there is an ‘old self’ and a ‘new self’; 
or rather the ‘self’ remains the same throughout, but it passes 
through different states, or phases. Bearing this in mind we shall 
find the metaphor work out consistently. - 


The Wife = the true self, or ego, which is permanent throu 
all change. 

The (first) Husband =the old state before conversion to 
Christianity. 

The ‘law of the husband’ = the law which condemned that old 
state. 

- The new Marriage = the union upon which the convert enters 

with Christ. 


The crucial phrase is tpeis é6avard6yre in ver. 4. According to 
the way in which we explain this will be our explanation of the 
whole passage. See the note ad loc. 

There is yet another train of thought which comes in with 
w. 4-6. The idea of marriage naturally suggests the offspring of 
marriage. In the case of the Christian the fruit of his union with 
Christ is a holy life. 

L. “H dyvoeire: t surely you know this—that the régime of Law 
has come to an end, and that Grace has superseded it.] Or do you 
require to be told that death closes all accounts, and therefore that 
the state of things to which Law belongs ceased through the death 
of the Christian with Christ—that mystical death spoken of in the 
last chapter ?’ 

y'veoxouct yap vépov had&: ‘I speak’ (lit. ‘am talking’) ‘to men 
acquainted with Law.’ At once the absence of the article and the 
nature of the case go to show that what is meant here is not 
Roman Law (Weiss), of which there is no reason to suppose that 
St. Paul would possess any detailed knowledge, nor yet the Law of 
Moses more particularly considered (Lips.), but a general principle 
of all Law; an obvious axiom of political justice—that death clears 
all scores, and that a dead man can no longer be prosecuted or 
punished (cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 24). 

2. 4 yap Uravdpos yuwy: [‘the truth of this may be proved by 
a case in point.] For a woman in the state of wedlock is bound 
by law to her living husband.’ ésav8pos: a classical word, found 
in LXX. 

katipyytat: Sis completely (perf.) absolved or discharged’ (lit. 
‘nullified’ or ‘annulled,’ her status as a wife is abolished), The 
two correlative phrases are treated by St. Paul as practically 
convertible; ‘the woman is annulled from the law,’ and ‘the law 
is annulled to the woman.’ For «arapyeiv see on iii. 3. 
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drs rod vénou rod dvipés: from that section of the statute-book 
which is headed ‘The Husband,’ the section which lays down his 
rights and duties. Gif. compares ‘ the law of the leper” Lev. xiv. 2; 
‘the law of the Nazirite’ Num. vi. 13. 


8. xpnparloa, The meanings of xpnyari{ear ramify in two directions. 
The fundamental idea is that of ‘transacting business’ or ‘managing affairs.’ 
Hence we get on the one hand, from the notion of doing business under 
a certain name, from Polybius onwards (1) ‘to bear a name or title’ (xpyya- 
titer BaoiAevs Polyb. V. lvii. 2); and so simply, as here, ‘to be called or 
styled’ (Acts xi. 26 éyévero.. . xpyuarica: mparoy év Avrioxeig Tovs pabyTas 
Xpioriavovs) ; and on the other hand (2) from the notion of ‘ having dealings 
with,’ ‘giving audience to’ a person, in a special sense, of the ‘answers, 
communications, revelations,’ given by an oracle or by God. So six times 
in LXX of Jerem., Joseph. Antig., Plutarch, &c. From this sense we get 

ass. ‘to be warmed or admonished’ by God (Matt. ii. 12, 23; Acts x. 22; 

eb. viii. 5; xi. 7). Hence also subst. ypnuariopés, ‘a Divine or oracular 
response,’ 2 Macc. ii. 4; Rom. xi. 4. Burton (AZ and T. § 69) calls the 
fut. here a ‘gnomic future’ as stating ‘what will customarily happen when 
occasion offers.’ 

700 pa) elvar = Gore elvar: the stress is thrown back upom éAevGépa, ‘80 
as not to be,’ ‘causing her not to be,’—not ‘so that she is.’ According to 
Burton rov p# here denotes ‘ conceived result’; but see the note on Gore 
SovAevew in ver. 6 below. ; 

4, Sore with indic. introduces a consequence which follows as a matter 
of fact. 


nai duets bavatdOnre. We have said that the exact interpreta- 
tion of the whole passage turns upon this phrase. It is commonly 
explained as another way of saying ‘You had the Law killed to 
you.’ So Chrys. dxddovboy jj» eieiv, rod véueu rehevrncavres eb xpiverOe 
potxeias, avdpt yevdpevor érép@. *AAX’ ovx cimer ovrws, GAAd THs; 'EOava- 
rdOnre r@ vdpue (cf. Euthym.-Zig.). In favour of this is the parallel 
KaTnpyntas ard rod vdpov rou avdpds in ver. 2, and xarnpyjOqpev awd rod 
yéuov in ver. 6. But on the other hand it is strange to speak of the 
game persons at one moment as ‘killed’ and the next as ‘married 
again.’ There is therefore a strong attraction in the explanation of 
Gif., who makes ipeis = not the whole self but the old self, #.¢. the 
old state of the self which was really ‘crucified with Christ’ 
(ch. vi. 6), and the death of which really leaves the man (= the wife 
in the allegory) free to contract a new union. This moral death 
of the Christian to his past also does away with the Law. The 
Law had its hold upon him only through sin; but in discarding 
his sins he discards also the pains and penalties which attached to 
them. Nothing can touch him further. His old heathen or Jewish 
antecedents have passed away ; he is under objsigation only to Christ. 


nai dpets. The force of sal here is, ‘You, my readers, as well as the wife 
in the allegory.’ 


Bid rod odpares ro8 Xpioros. The way in which the death of 
the ‘old man’ is brought about is through the identification of the 
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Christian with the Death of Christ. The Christian takes his place, 
as it were, with Christ upon the Cross, and there has his old self 
crucified. The ‘body’ of Christ here meant is the ‘crucified 
body’: the Christian shares in that crucifixion, and so gets rid 
of his sinful past. We are thus taken back to the symbolism of the 
last chapter (vi. 6), to which St. Paul also throws in an allusion 
in r@ éx vexpav éyepbévr, The two lines of symbolism really run 
parallel to each other and it is easy to connect them. 


6 madatds &vOpwros == The Husband: 

Crucifixion of the ra). év6. = Death of the Husband: 
Resurrection = Re-Marriage : 

Civ, dovrevew 7G CeG = xaprodopeiv rH Ceg. 


eis 7d yevéoGar tyas erépp. Lips. takes this not of ‘being married to 
another husband,’ but of ‘joining another master,’ on the ground that there 
is no marriage to the Zaw. This however (1) is unnecessary, because 
marriage to the ‘old man’ carries with it subjection to the Law, so that the 
dissolution of the marriage involves release from the Law by a step which is 
close and inevitable; (2) it is wrong, because of xapropopica:, which it is 
clearly forced and against the context to refer, as Lips. does, to anything but 
the offspring of marriage. 


Kaptopophowpey to GeG. The natural sequel to the metaphor of 
‘Marriage.’ The ‘fruit’ which the Christian, wedded to Christ, is 
to bear is of course that of a reformed life. 

5. dre ydp jpev év tH oapxt. This verse develops the idea con- 
tained in xapropopjopev: the new marriage ought to be fruitful, 
because the old one was. iva ev rj capxi is the opposite of evas 
év 7G mvevuart: the one is a life which has no higher object than 
the gratification of the senses, the other is a life permeated by the 
Spirit. Although odpé is human nature especially on the side of 
its frailty, it does not follow that there is any dualism in St. Paul’s 
conception or that he regards the body as inherently sinful. 
Indeed this very passage proves the contrary. It implies that it 
is possible to be ‘in the body’ without being ‘in the flesh.’ The 
body, as such, is plastic to influences of either kind: it may be 
worked upon by Sin through the senses, or it may be worked upon 
by the Spirit. In either case the motive-force comes from without. 
The body itself is neutral. See esp. the excellent discussion in 
Gifford, pp. 48-52. 

Ta walhpaTa Tov dpapridy: wdOnua has the same sort of ambiguity 
as our word ‘passion.’ It means (x) an ‘impression,’ esp. a ‘ pain- 
ful impression’ or suffering ; (2) the reaction which follows upon 
some strong impression of sense (cf. Gal. v. 24). The gen. ras 
dpaptié» = ‘connected with sins,’ ‘leading to sins.’ 

74 81d rod wouov. Here St. Paul, as his manner is, ‘throws 
up a finger-post’ which points to the coming section of his argu- 
ment. The phrase da ret wyou is explained at length in the next 
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paragraph: it refers: to the effect of Law in calling forth and 
aggrayating sin. 

évnpyetro. The pricks and stings of passion were active in our 
members (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. ii, 7; 2 Cor. i. 6, iv. 12; 
Gal. v. 6, &c.). 

19 Qavdtw: dat. commod:, contrasted with xaprop. ro Gc above. 

6. vuri Sé xarnpy}Onpev awd roo vopov. ‘But as it is we’ (in our 
peccant part, the old man) ‘were discharged or annulled from the 
Law’ (s.e. we had an end put to our relations with the Law; by 
the death of our old man there was nothing left on which the Law 
could wreak its vengeance; we were ‘struck with atrophy’ in 
respect to it: see on ver. 2). mas pets karnpynOnpev 5 Tov kare yopevou 
mapa ris duaprias avOpmmov maraod drobavdvros Kai rapévros Chrys. 
We observe how Chrys. here practically comes round to the same 
side as Gif. 


The renderings of xarnpyfOyuer are rather interesting, and show the diff- 
culty of finding an exact equivalent in other languages: evacuati sumus 
Tert.; soeluté sssmess Codd. Clarom. Sangerm. Vulg. (= ‘we were un- 
bounden’ Wic.; ‘we are loosed’ Rhem.); ‘we are delivered’ Tyn. Cran. 
Genev. AV.; ‘we are discharged’ RV.; noms avons été dégagds Oltr. (Le 
Nouveau Test., Geneva, 1874); nun aber sind wir fur das Gesets sicht 
mehr da Weizsacker (Das Neue Test., Freiburg i. B. 1882, ed. 2). 

dmo@avévres. AV. apparently read dofavdvros, for which there is no 
MS. authority, but which seems to be derived by a mistake of Beza following 
Erasmus from a comment of Chrysostom’s (see Tisch. ad Joc.). The 
Western text (DEF G, codd. af. Orig.-lat. and most Latins) boldly corrects 
to 700 Gavarov, which would go with rod vépov, and which gives an easier 
construction, though not a better sense. After dwodayévres we must supply 
dxeivy, just as in vi. 21 we had to supply éaeivaw. 


é& &xarerxéueba. The antecedent of é ¢ is taken by nearly all 
commentators as equivalent to r@ véu@ (whether éxeivp or rovre is 
regarded as masc. or better neutr.). Gif. argues against referring 
it to the ‘old state,’ ‘the old man,’ that this is not sufficiently 
suggested by the context. But wherever ‘ death’ is spoken of it is 
primarily this ‘old state,’ or ‘old man’ which dies, so that the use 
of the term droGavdyres alone seems enough to suggest it. It was 
this old sinful state which brought man under the grip of the Law; 
when the sinful life ceased the Law lost its hold. 

Sore Soudedew: not ‘so that we serve’ (RV. and most com- 
mentatars), but ‘so as / serve,’ i.e. ‘enabling us to serve. The 
stress is thrown back upon xarnpy/Onuer,—we were so completely 
discharged as to set us free to serve. 


The true distinction between &o7e with infin, and Sore with indic., which is 
not always observed im RV.., is well stated by Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, ed. 
1889, § 584 (with the quotation from Shilleto, De Fals, Leg. App. in the note), 
and for N.T. by the late Canon T, S. Evans in the Zxpas. for 1882, i. 3 ff. : 
&ore with indic. states the definite result which as a matter of fact does 
follow ; Gove with infin, states the contemplated result which in the natural 
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course ought to follow. dare with indic. lays stress on the effect; Gore with 
infin. on the cause. Thus in 1 Cor. i. 7 Gore torepeicOo. = ‘causing of 
inspiring you to feel behindhand’ (see Sp. Comm. ad loc.); in Matt. xiii. 33 
yiverar Sévipov, Gore éAOciv ra TeTEWa Kal KaTacknvoiv = ‘ becomes a tree 
big enough for the birds to come,’ &c. It will be seen that the distinction 
corresponds to the difference in the general character of the twe moods. 


dv nowdrgte wvedparos... wokatérnte ypdppatos. In each case 
the gen. is what is called of ‘apposition’: it denotes that in which 
the newness, or oldness, consists. The essential feature of the new 
state is that it is one of ‘Spirit’; of the old state, that it is regulated 
by ‘written Law.’ The period of the Paraclete has succeeded to 
the period which took its character from the Sinaitic legislation. 
The Christian life turns on an inspiration from above, not on an 
elaborate code of commands and prohibitions. A fuller explanation 
of the xawérns mvevparos is given in ch. viii. 


It is perhaps well to remind the reader who is not careful te eheck the 
study of the English versions by the Greek that the opposition between 
ypdupa and mvedya is not exactly identical with that which we are in the 
habit of drawing between ‘the letter’ and ‘the spirit’ as the ‘literal’ and 
‘spiritual sense’ of a writing. In this antithesis ypdéyya is with St. Paul 
always the Law of Moses, as a written code, while mvedya is the operation 
of the Holy Spirit characteristic of Christianity (cf. Rem. ii. a9; 2 Cor. iii. 6). 


LAW AND SIN. 


VI. 7-25. If release from Sin means release from Law, 
must we then identify Law with Sin? No. Law reveals 
the sinfulness of Sin, and by this very revelation stirs up the 
dormant Sin to action. But this is not because the Law 
itself ts evil—on the contrary it is good—but that Sir may 
be exposed and its guilt aggravated (vv. 7-13). 

This is what takes place. I have a double self. But my 
better self is impotent to prevent me from doing wrong 
(vv. 14-17). Jt ts equally impotent to make me do right 
(vv. 18-21). There is thus a constant conflict going on, 
From which, unaided, I can hope for no deliverance. But, 
God be thanked, through Christ deliverance comes! (vv. 
21-25). 

"I spoke a moment ago of sinful passions working through Law, 
and of the death to Sin as carrying with it a release from the Law, 
Does it follow that the Law itself is actually a form of Sin? An 
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intolerable thought! On the contrary it was the Law and nothing 
else Ahrough which I learnt the true nature of Sin. For instance, 
I knew the sinfulness of covetous or illicit desire only by the Law 
saying ‘Thou shalt not covet.’ * But the lurking Sin within me 
started into activity, and by the help of that express command, 
provoking to that which it prohibited, led me into all kinds of 
conscious and sinful covetousness. For without Law to bring it 
out Sin lies dead—inert and passive. * And while sin was dead, 
I—my inner self—was alive, in happy unconsciousness, following 
my bent with no pangs of conscience excited by Law. But then 
came this Tenth Commandment ; and with its coming Sin awoke 
to life, while I—sad and tragic contrast—died the living death of 
sin, precursor of eternal death. ‘And the commandment which 
was given to point men the way to life, this very commandment 
was found in my case to lead to death. ™ For Sin took advantage 
of it, and by the help of the commandment—at once confronting 
me with the knowledge of right and provoking me to do that 
which was wrong—it betrayed me, so that I fell; and the com- 
mandment was the weapon with which it slew me. "The result is 
that the Law, as a whole, is holy, inasmuch as it proceeds from God: 
and each single commandment has the like character of holiness, 
justice, and beneficence. ™Am I then to say that a thing so 
excellent in itself to me proved fatal? Not fora moment. It was 
rather the demon Sin which wrought the mischief. And the reason 
why it was permitted to do so was that it might be shown in 
its true colours, convicted of being the pernicious thing that it is, 
by the fact that it made use of a good instrument, Law, to 
work out upon me the doom of death. For this reason Sin was 
permitted to have its way, in order that through its perverted 
use of the Divine commandment it might be seen in all its utter 
hideousness. 

% The blame cannot attach to the Law. For we all know that 
the Law has its origin from the Spirit of God and derives its 
character from that Spirit, while I, poor mortal, am made of frail 
human flesh and blood, sold like any slave in the market into the 
servitude of Sin. 7 It is not the Law, and not my own deliberate 
self, which is the cause of the evil; because my actions are exe- 
cuted blindly with no proper concurrence of the will. I purpose one 
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way, I act another. I hate a thing, but do it. "And by this very 
fact that I hate the thing that I do, my conscience bears testimony 
to the Law, and recognizes its excellence. * So that the state of the 
case is this. It is not I, my true self, who put into act what 1s 
repugnant to me, but Sin which has possession of me. ™ For lam 
aware that in me as I appear to the outer world—in this ‘ body 
that does me grievous wrong,’ there dwells (in any permanent and 
predominating shape) nothing that is good. The will indeed to do 
good is mine, and I can command it; but the performance I cannot 
command. ¥ For the actual thing that I do is not the good that 
I wish to do; but my moral agency appears in the evil that I wish 
to avoid. *But if I thus do what I do not wish to do, then the 
active force in me, the agent that carries out the act, is not my true 
self (which is rather seen in the wish to do right), but the tyrant 
Sin which holds posséssion of me. ™TI find therefore this law— 
if so it may be called—this stern necessity laid upon me from 
without, that much as I wish to do what is good, the evil lies at my 
door. *For I am a divided being. In my innermost self, the 
thinking and reasoning part of me, I respond joyfully to the Law 
of God. ™ But then I see a different Law dominating this bodily 
organism of mine, and making me do its behests. This other Law 
takes the field in arms against the Law of Reason and Conscience, 
and drags me away captive in the fetters of Sin, the Power which 
has such a fatal grip upon my body. ™ Unhappy man that I am— 
torn with a conflict from which there seems to be no issue! This 
body from which proceed so many sinful impulses ; this body which 
makes itself the instrument of so many acts of sin; this body 
which is thus dragging me down to death.—How shall I ever get 
free from it? What Deliverer will come and rescue me from its 
oppression ? 

** A Deliverer has come. And I can only thank God, approach- 
ing His Presence in humble gratitude, through Him to whom the 
deliverance is due—Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 

Viithout His intervention—so long as I am left to my own 
unaided self—the state that I have been describing may be briefiv 
summarized. In this twofold capacity of mine I serve two masters: 
with my conscience I serve the Law of God; with my bodily 
erganism the Law of Sin. 
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7. So far Sin and Law have been seen in such close connexion 
that jit becomes necessary to define more exactly the relation 
between them. In discussing this the Apostle is led to consider 
the action of both upon the character and the struggle to which 
they give rise in the soul. 


Tt is evident that Marcion had this section, as Tertullian turns against him 
St. Paul’s refusal to listen to any attack upon the Law, which Marcion 
ascribed to the Demiurge: Abominatur apostolus criminationem legis... 
Quid deo imputas legis quod legi cius apostoles imputare non audet? Atquin 
et accumulat: Lex sancta, et praeceptum eius iustum et bonum. S$ éaliter 
vencratur legem creatoris, quemodo ipsum destruat swescte. 


& véuos duaptic. It had just been shown (ver. §) that Sin makes 
use of the Law to effect the destruction of the sinner. Does it 
follow that Sin is to be sdentified with the Law? Do the two so 
overlap each other that the Law itself comes under the description 
of Sin? St. Paul, like every pious Jew, repels this conclusion with 
horror. 

4d contradicts emphatically the notion that the Law is Sin. 
On the contrary the Law first told me what Sin was. 

odx Zyvwv. It is not quite certain whether this is to be taken 
hypothetically (for odk ay éyvey, dv omitted to give a greater sense 
of actuality, Kiihner, Gr. Gramm. ii. 176 f.) or whether it is simply 
temporal. Lips. Oltr. and others adopt the hypothetical sense 
both here and with ot« jdev below. Gif. Va. make both ov« 
Zyvoy and ok #Sew plain statement of fact. Mey.-W. Go. take 
otk €yvoy temporally, ove jd» hypothetically. As the context is 
a sort of historical retrospect the simple statement seems most in 
place. 


why ra yap dmOuplay. re dp is best explained as = ‘for also,’ for indeed’ 
(Gif. Win. § liii. p. 561 E.T.; otherwise Va.). The general proposition is 
proved by a concrete example. : 
v... dew retain their proper meanings: Zyvav, ‘I learnt,’ implies 
more intimate experimental acquaintance; gdey is simple knowledge that 
there was such a (ise as lust. 


émOuphoets. The Greek word has a wider sense than our 
‘covet’; it includes_every kind _of illicit desire. 

8. &poppiy AaBodoa : ‘getting a start,’ finding a port dapput, or, 
as we should say, ‘something to take hold of.” In a military 
sense ddoppf = ‘a base of operations’ (Thuc. i. go. 2, &c.). In 
a literary sense ddopyqy AaBeiv = ‘to take a hint,’ ‘adopt a sug- 
gestion’; cf. Eus. Ep. ad Carpianum éx rod movnuatos Tov mpoerpn- 
pévou dvdpds ciAnpas apopuds. And so here in a moral sense: Sin 
exists, but apart from Law it has nothing to work upon, no means 
of producing guilt. Law gives it just the opportunity it wants. 

h dpaptia: see p. 145, sup. 

Sia ris évrodijs. The prep. 8d and the position of the word 
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show that it is better taken with «arepydoaro than with dopp. 
haB. évrody ig the single commandment; véyos the code as a 
whole. 

xopis yap... vexpd. A standing thought which we have had 
before, iv. 15; v. 13: cf. iii. 20. 

9. Lov (2o» B; ow 17). St. Paul uses a vivid figurative 
expression, not of course with the full richness of meaning which 
he sometimes gives to it (i. 17; viii. 13, &c.). He is describing 
the state prior to Law primarily in himself as a child before the 
consciousness of law has taken hold upon him; but he uses this 
experience as typical of that both of individuals and nations before 
they are restrained by express command. The ‘natural man’ 
flourishes; he does freely and without hesitation all that he has 
a mind to do; he puts forth all his vitality, unembarrassed by 
the checks and thwartings of conscience. It is the kind of life 
which is seen at its best in some of the productions of Greek art. 
Greek life had no doubt its deeper and more serious side; but 
this comes out more in its poetry and philosophy: the frieze of 
the Parthenon is the consummate expression of a life that does 
not look beyond the morrow and has no inward perplexities to 
trouble its enjoyment of to-day. See the general discussion below. 

évé{noev: ‘sprang into life’ (T. K. Abbott). Sin at first is 
there, but dormant ; not until it has the help of the Law does it 
become an active power of mischief. 

Ll. éfymdrncé pe. The language is suggested by the descrip- 
tion of the Fall (Gen. iii. 13 LXX; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 
14). Sin here takes the place of the Tempter there. In both 
cases the ‘commandment ’—acknowledged only to be broken— 
is the instrument which is made use of to bring about the disas- 
trous and fatal end. 

12.. 8 peév vouos. The ué» expects a following 8. St. Paul had 
probably intended to write 4 6€ dpapria katnpydoaro év uot rdv 
@avarov, or something of the kind; but he digresses to explain how 
a good Law can have evil consequences, and so he fails to com- 
plete the sentence on the same plan on which he had begun it. On 
St. Paul’s view of the nature and functions of the Law see below. 


It is hardly safe to argue with Zahn (Gesch. d. X. ii. 517) from the lan- 
guage of Tertullian (given above on ver. 7) that that writer had before him 
a corrupt Marcionitic text—not, Zahn thinks, actually due to Marcion, but 
corrupted since his time—# évroA? abrod dixata for } évr. ayia Kat dimaia, 
It is more probable that Tert. is reproducing his text rather freely: in De 
Pudic, 6 he leaves out at Sinaia, lex quidem sancta est et pracceptum 
sanctum et optimum (the use of superlative for positive is fairly common in 
Latin versions and writers). 


18. Why was this strange perversion of so excellent a thing as 
the Law permitted? This very perversion served to aggravate the 
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horror of Sin: not content with the evil which it is in itself it 
must needs turn to evil that which was at once Divine in its origin 
and beneficent in its purpose. To say this was to pronounce its 
condemnation: it was like giving it full scope, so that the whole 
world might see (pa»j) of what extremities (xa0’ iwepBodyv) Sin 
was capable. 

14. The section which follows explains more fully by a psycho- 
logical analysis ow it is that the Law is broken and that Sin 
works such havoc. There is a germ of good in human nature, 
a genuine desire to do what is right, but this is overborne by the 
force of temptation acting through the bodily appetites and 
passions. 

nveuparixés. The Law is ‘spiritual,’ as the Manna and the 
Water from the Rock were ‘spiritual’ (1 Cor. x. 3, 4) in the sense 
of being ‘Spirit-caused’ or ‘ Spirit-given,’ but with the further 
connotation that the character of the Law is such as corresponds 
to its origin. 

odpxivos (capaixés SC LP al.) denotes simply the maserial of 
which human nature is composed, ‘made of flesh and blood’ 
(1 Cor. iii. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 3), and as such exposed to all the tempta- 
tions which act through the body. 


There has been considerable controversy as to the bearing of the antithesis 
in St. Paul between the odpf and aveiya, It has been maintained that this 
antithesis amounts to dualism, that St. Paul regards the odpf as inherently 
evil and the cause of evil, and that this dualistic conception is Greek or 
Hellenistic and not Jewish in its origin. So, but with differences among 
themselves, Holsten (1855, 1868), Rich. Schmidt (1870), Liidemann (1872), 
and to some extent Pfleiderer (1873). [In the second edition of his Pau/in- 
ismus (1890), Pfleiderer refers so much of St. Paul’s teaching on this head 
as seems to go beyond the O.T. not to Hellenism, but to the later Jewish 
doctrine of the Fall, much as it has been expounded above, p. 136 ff. In this 
@e need not greatly differ from him.] The most elaborate reply was that of 
H. H. Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist (Gotha, 1878), which was 
made the basis of an excellent treatise in English by D1. W. P. Dickson, 
St. Paul’s Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit, Glasgow, 1883. Reference 
may also be made to the well-considered statement of Dr. Gifford (Komans, 

p. 48-52). The controversy may now be regarded as practically closed. 
its result is summed up by Lipsius in these decisive words: ‘The Pauline 
anthropology rests entirely on an Old Testament base; the elements in it 
which are supposed to be derived from Hellenistic dualism must simply be 
denied (sind einfach su bestreites),’ The points peculiar to St. Paul, 
according to Lipsius, are the sharper contrast between the Divine mvedpa and 
the human ¥vy7j, and the reading of a more ethical sense into odpé, which 
was originally physical, so that in Gal. v. 19 ff., Rom. viii. 4 ff the odp{ 
becomes a principle directly at war with the mvedya, In the present passage 
(Rom. vii. 14-25) the opposing principle is dyapria, and the odpé is only the 
material medium (Swstrat) of sensual impulses and desires. We may add 
that this is St. Paul’s essential view, of which all else is but the variant 
expression. 

15. xarepydfopar = perficio, perpetvo, ‘to carry into effect,’ ‘ put into execu- 
tion’: spicow = age, to act as a moral and responsible being: sod = facio, 
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to produce a certain result without reference to its moral character, and 
simply as it might be produced by inanimate mechanism (sce also the notes 
on ch. i. 32: ii. 9). Of course the specific sense may not be always marked 
by the context, but here it is well borne out throughout. For a fuller 
account of the distinction see Schmidt, Lat. «. Gr. Synonymtk, p. 294 ff. 

ov ywaokw appears to describe the harmonious and conscious working of 
will and motive, the former deliberately accepting and carrying out the 
promptings of the latter. The man acts, so to speak, blindly: he is not 
a fully conscious agent: a force which he cannot resist takes the decision out 
of his hands. 

8 0éAw. The exact distinction between @éAw and BovAopa has been much 
disputed, and is difficult to mark, On the whole it seems that, especially in 
N. T. usage, SovAopa: lays the greater stress on the idea of purpose, delibera- 
tion, 0éw on the more emotional aspect of will: in this context it is 
evidently something short of the final act of volition, and practically = ‘ wish,’ 
‘desire.’ See especially the full and excellent note in Grm.-Thay. 


17. vuvt 8é: ‘as it is,’ ‘as the case really lies’; the contrast is 
logical, not temporal. 

# olkodca év épot dpapria. [Read évexotca with 8B, Method. 
(ap. Phot. cod., non autem ap. Epiph.)| This indwelling Sin cor- 
responds to the indwelling Spirit of the next chapter: a further 
proof that the Power which exerts so baneful an influence is 
not merely an attribute of the man himself but has an objective 
existence. 

18. éy épot, rodr gorw, «xr.h. The part of the man in which 
Sin thus establishes itself is not his higher self, his conscience, but 
his lower self, the ‘ flesh,’ which, if not itself evil, is too easily made 
the instrument of evil. 

mapdxettai pot: ‘lies to my hand,’ ‘within my reach.’ 


ob NABC 47 67*%* al., Edd.: oby eipicnew DEFGKLP &c. 
20. 8 ob 64Av BCDEFG al., WH. RV.: 8 0d @iAw yw RAKLP 
&c., Tisch. WH. marg. 


21. edpicxw dpa tiv vépoy: ‘I find then this rule,’ ‘this con- 
straining principle,’ hardly ‘this constantly recurring experience,’ 
which would be too modern. The »dépos here mentioned is akin 
to the €érepov vépov of ver. 23. It is not merely the observed fact 
that the will to do good is forestalled by evil, but the coercion of 
the will that is thus exercised. Lips, seems to be nearest to the 
mark, das Geselz d. h. die objech's mir auferlegte Nothwendigkett. 

Many commentators, from Chrysostom onwards, have tried to 
make rév vdnov =the Mosaic Law: but either (i) they read into the 
passage more than the context will allow; or (ii) they give to the 
sentence a construction which is linguistically intolerable. The 
best attempt in this direction is prob. that of Va. who translates, 
‘T find then with regard to the Law, that to me who would fain 
do that which is good, to me (I say) that which is evil is present.’ 
He supposes a double break in the construction: (1) rév vépos 
put as if the sentence had been intended to run ‘I find then the 
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Law—when I wish to do good—powerless to help me’; and (2) 
voi repeated for the sake of clearness. It is apparently in 
a similar sense that Dr. T. K. Abbott proposes as an alternative 
rendering (the first being as above), ‘ With respect to the law, 
I find,’ &c. But the anacoluthon after roy »éuoy seems too great 
even for dictation to an amanuensis. Other expedients like those 
of Mey. (not Mey.-W.) Fri. Ew. are still more impossible. See 
esp. Gif. Additional Note, p. 145. 

22. cuvydopor Tr} von tod Oeos: what it approves, I gladly and 
cordially approve. 

kara tov éow avOpwrov. St. Paul, as we have seen (on vi. 6), 
makes great use of this phrase dvOpemos, which goes back as far as 
Plato. Now he contrasts the ‘old’ with the ‘new man’ (or, as 
we should say, the ‘old’ with the ‘new se/f’); now he contrasts 
the ‘outer man,’ or the body (6 ¢w av6pamos 2 Cor. iv. 16), with the 
‘inner man,’ the conscience or reason (2 Cor. iv. 16; Eph. iii. 16). 

23. grepov vépuov: ‘a different law’ (for the distinction between 
érepos, ‘ different,’ and dXos, ‘ another,’ ‘a second,’ see the commen- 
tators on Gal. i. 6, 7). 

There are two Imperatives (»duo) within the man: one, that of 
conscience; the other, that proceeding from the action of Sin 
upon the body. One of these Imperatives is the moral law, ‘Thou 
shalt’ and ‘Thou shalt not’; the other is the violent impulse of 
passion. 

76 véue tod vods pow. For vois see oni. 28: it is the rational 
part of conscience, the faculty which decides between right and 
wrong: strictly speaking it belongs to the region of morals rather 
than to that of intercourse with God, or religion; but it may be 
associated with and brought under the influence of the mvevpa 
(Eph. iv. 23 dvavectoGa r@ mvevpare Tod vods: cf. Rom. xii. 2), just as 
on the other hand it may be corrupted by the flesh (Rom. i. 28). 

24. tahaimwpos éy» d&vOpwros. A heart-rending cry, from the 
depths of despair. It is difficult to think of this as exactly St. Paul’s 
own experience: as a Christian he seems above it, as a Pharisee 
below it—self-satisfaction was too ingrained in the Pharisaic temper, 
the performance of Pharisaic righteousness was too well within the 
compass of an average will, But St. Paul was not an ordinary 
Pharisee. He dealt too honestly with himself, so that sooner or 
later the self-satisfaction natural to the Pharisee must give way: 
and his experience as a Christian would throw back a lurid light on 
those old days ‘of which he was now ashamed.’ So that, what with 
his knowledge of himself, and what with his sympathetic penetration 
‘into the hearts of others, he had doubtless materials enough for the 
picture which he has drawn here with such extraordinary power 
He has sat for his own likeness; but there are ideal traits in the 
picture as well. 
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dx 108 odparos Tod Gavdrov rovrov. In construction rovrov migh! 
go with odparos (‘from this body of death’): but it is far better to 
take it in the more natural connexion with Gavdrov; ‘the body of 
this death’ which already has me in its clutches. Sin and death 
are inseparable: as the body involves me in sin it also involves me 
in mortality; physical death to be followed by eternal, the death of 
the body by the death of the soul. 

25. dpa oty x.t.A. A terse compressed summary of the previous 
paragraph, vv. 7-24, describing in two strokes the state of things 
prior to the intervention of Christ. The expression is that which 
comes from deep feeling. The particular phrases hardly seem to 
need further explanation. 

eixapioTd 7H Ge. The true reading is probably ydpis re Ge. The 
evidence stands thus. 
xdpis T@ @eH B, Sah., Orig. seme! Hieron, semel. 
xapis. 2 7H @cg N2C? (de C* nom liquet) minusc, alig., Boh. Arm., Cyr.- 
Alex, Jo.-Damase. 
» h Xapis rod @cod DE 38, de Vulg., Orig.-lat. és Hieron. seme? Ambrstr. 
$ xdpis Tod Kupiov F G, fg, cf. Iren.-lat. 
ebyapoTa 7 Gc N*AKLP &c., Syrr. Goth., Orig. d2s Chrys. 
Theodrt. af. [edxapicr® Oc Method. af. Epiph. cod., sed xdpis TE 
@cp vel xaps 5¢ Te Ge@ Epiph. edd. pr.; vid. Bonwetsch, Alethodius 
vow Olympus, i. 204.) 
It is easy to see how the reading of B would explain all the rest. The 
reading of the mass of MSS. would be derived from it (not at once but by 
successive steps) by the doubling of two pairs of letters, 


royToy[ey ]xapic[ tw |r@dew. 
The descent of the other readings may be best represented by a table. 


yapic tH Oe@ 





eyyapicres 1h Oe@ 
yapic dé TH Be & yApic toy Ocoy (87) 
& yapic roy Kypioy (Ky) 


The other possibility would be that edyapior® rH @ep had got reduced te 
xdpis tr} Oe by successive dropping of letters. But this must have taken 
place very early. It is also conceivable that xdpis 5¢ preceded xdpis only. 


The Inward Conflict. 


Two subjects for discussion are raised, or are commonly treated 
as if they were raised, by this section. (1) Is the experience 
described that of the regenerate or upregenerate man? (2) Is it, 
or is it not, the experience of St. Paul himself? 

___¥ (a). Qrigen and the mass of Greek Fathers held that the 
passage refers t0 the unregenerate man. (i) Appeal is made to 
such expressions as mempapévos tnd riy duapriay ver. 14, xarepydfopa 
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[rd xaxdv} vv. 1g, 20, radalrwpos éyd avOpwmos ver. 24. It is argued 
that language like this is nowhere found of the regenerate state. 
(ii) When other expressions are adduced which seem to make for 
the opposite conclusion, it is urged that parallels to them may be 
quoted from Pagan literature, e.g. the vzdeo meliora of Ovid and 
many other like sayings in Euripides, Xenophon, Seneca, Epictetus 
(see Dr. T. K. Abbott on ver. 15 of this chapter). (iii) The use of 
the present tense is explained as dramatic. The Apostle throws 
himself back into the time which he is describing. 

(8) Another group of writers, Methodius (ob. 310 a.D.), Augustine 
and the Latin Fathers generally, the Reformers especially on the 
Calvinistic side, refer the passage rather to the regenerate. (i) An 
opposite set of expressions is quoted, pac [rd xaxdv] ver. 16, 62\o 
moceiy rd Raddy VET. 21, ovr Sopat TH vp Ver. 22. It is said that these 
are inconsistent with the dmn\Aorpiapévor nat éxOpoi of Col. i. a1 and 
with descriptions like that of Rom. viii. 7, 8. (ii) Stress is laid on 
the present tenses: and in proof that these imply a present experi- 
ence, reference is made to passages like 1 Cor. ix. 27 tmamdto pov 
Td capa kai dovAaywyo. That even the regenerate may have this 
mixed experience is thought to be proved, e.g. by Gal. vi. 17. 

Clearly there is a double strain of language. The state of things 
described is certainly a conflict in which opposite forces are struggling 
for the mastery. 

Whether such a state belongs to the regenerate or the unre- 
generate man seems to push us back upon the further question, 
What we mean by ‘regenerate.’ The word is used in a higher and 
a lower sense. In the lower sense it is applied to all baptized 
Christians. In that sense there can be little doubt that the 
experience described may fairly come within it. 

But on the other hand, the higher stages of the spiritual life seem 
to be really excluded, The sigh of relief in ver. 25 marks a dividing 
line between a period of conflict and a period where conflict is 
practically ended. This shows that the present tenses are in any 
case not to be taken too literally. Three steps appear to be 
distinguished, (i) the life of unconscious morality (ver. 9), happy, 
but only from ignorance and thoughtlessness; (ii) then the sharp 
collision between law and the sinful appetites waking to activity ; 
(iii) the end which is at last put to the stress and strain of this 
collision by the intervention of Christ and of the Spirit of Christ, of 
which more will be said in the next chapter. The state there 
described is that of the truly and fully regenerate; the prolonged 
struggle which precedes seems to be more rightly defined as inéer 
regenerandum (Gif. after Dean Jackson). 

Or perhaps we should do better still to refuse to introduce so 
technical a term as ‘regeneration’ into a context from which it is 
wholly absent. St. Paul, it is true, regarded Christianity as operating 
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a change in man. But here, whether the moment described is 
before or after the embracing of Christianity, in any case abstraction 
is made of all that is Christian. Law and the soul are brought face 
to face with each other, and there is nothing between them. Not 
until we come to ver. 25 is there a single expression used which 
belongs to Christianity. And the use cf it marks that the conflict 
is ended. 

(2) As to the further question whether St. Paul is speaking of 
himself or of ‘some other man’ we observe that the crisis which is 
described here is not at least the same as that which is commonly 
known as his ‘ Conversion.’ Here the crisis is moral; there it was 
in the first instance intellectual, turning upon the acceptance of 
the proposition that Jesus was truly the Messiah. The decisive 
point in the conflict may be indeed the appropriation of Christ 
through His Spirit, but it is at least not an intellectual conviction, 
such as might exist along with a severe moral struggle. On the 
other hand, the whole description is so vivid and so sincere, SO 
evidently wrung from the anguish of direct personal experience, 
that it is difficult to think of-it as purely imaginary. It is really 
not so much imaginary as imaginative. It is not a literal photo 
graph of any one stage in the Apostle’s career, but it is a com 
structive picture drawn by him in bold lines from elements sup- 
plied to him by self-introspection. We may well believe that the 
regretful reminiscence of bright unconscious innocence goes back 
to the days of his own childhood before he had begun to feel the 
conviction of Sin. The incubus of the Law he had felt most 
keenly when he was a ‘Pharisee of the Pharisees.’ Without 
putting an exact date to the struggle which follows we shall prob- 
ably not be wrong in referring the main features of it especially to 
the period before his Conversion. It was then that the powerless- 
ness of the Law to do anything but aggravate sin was brought 
home to him. And all his experience, at whatever date, of the 
struggle of the. natural man with temptation is here gathered 
together and concentrated in a single portraiture. It would 
obviously be a mistake to apply a generalized experience like 
this too rigidly. The process described comes to different men 
at different times and in different degrees; to one early, to an- 
other later; in one man it would lead up to Christianity, in 
another it might follow it; in one it would be quick and sudden, 
in another the slow growth of years. We cannot lay down any 
rule. In any case it is the mark of a genuine faith to be able to 
say with the Apostle, ‘Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’ It is just in his manner to sum up thus in a sen- 
tence what he is about to expand into a chapter. The break 
seas at a very suitable place: ch. viii is the true conclusion te 
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. St. Paul’s View of the Law. 


Tt was in his view of the Mosaic Law that St. Paul must have 
seemed most revolutionary to his countrymen. And yet it would 
be a mistake to suppose: that he ever lost that reverence for the 
Law as a Divine institution in which every Jew was born and bred 
and to which he himself was still more completely committed by 
his early education as a Pharisee (Gal. i. 14; Phil. iii. 5 f.). This 
old feeling of his comes out in emotional passages like Rom. ix. 4 
(cf. iii. 2; ii. 25, &c.). And even where, as in the section before 
us, he is bringing out most forcibly the ineffectiveness of the Law 
to restrain human passion the Apostle still lays down expressly 
that the Law itself is ‘holy and righteous and good’; and a little 
lower down (ver. 14) he gives it the epithet ‘spiritual,’ which is 
equivalent to ascribing to it a direct Divine origin. 

It was only because of his intense sincerity and honesty in 
facing facts that St. Paul ever brought himself to give up his 
belief in the sufficiency of the Law; and there is no greater proof 
of his power and penetration of mind than the way in which, 
when once his thoughts were turned into this channel, he followed 
out the whole subject into its inmost recesses. We can hardly 
doubt that his criticism of the Law as a principle of religion dates 
back to a time before his definite conversion to Christianity. The 
process described in this chapter clearly belongs to a period when 
the Law of Moses was the one authority which the Apostle re- 
cognized. It represents just the kind of difficulties and struggles 
which would be endured long before they led to a complete shift- 
ing of belief, and which would only lead to it then because a new 
and a better solution had been found. The apparent suddenness 
of St. Paul’s conversion was due to the tenacity with which he 
held on to his Jewish faith and his reluctance to yield to con- 
clusions which were merely negative. It was not till a whole 
group of positive convictions grew up within him and showed their 
power of supplying the vacant place that the Apostle withdrew his 
allegiance, and when he had done so came by degrees to see 
the true place of the Law in the Divine economy. 

From the time that he came to write the Epistle to the Romans 
the process is mapped out before us pretty clearly. 

The doubts began, as we have seen, in psychological experience. 
With the best will in the world St. Paul had found that really to 
keep the Law was a matter of infinite difficulty. However much © 
it drew him one way there were counter influences which drew 
him another. And these counter influences proved the. stronger 
of the two. The Law itself was cold, inert, passive. It pointed 
severely to the path of right and duty, but there its function 
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ended; it gave no help towards the performance of that whsch it 
required. Nay, by a certain strange perversity in human nature, 
it seemed actually to provoke to disobedience. The very fact 
that a thing was forbidden seemed to make its attractions all the 
greater (Rom. vii. 8). And so the last state was worse than the 
first. The one sentence in which St. Paul sums up his experience 
of Law is dia vdpou émiyvwors ayaprias (Rom. iii. 20). Its effect 
therefore was only to increase the condemnation: it multiplied sin 
(Rom, v. 20); it worked wrath (Rom. iv. 15); it brought man- 
kind under a curse (Gal. iii. 10). 

And this was equally true of the individual and of the race ; the 
better and fuller the law the more glaring was the contrast to the 
practice of those who lived under it. The Jews were at the head 
of all mankind in their privileges, but morally they were not much 
better than the Gentiles. In the course of his travels St. Paul was 
led to visit a number of the scattered colonies of Jews, and when 
he compares them with the Gentiles he can only turn upon them 
a biting irony (Rom. ii. 17-29). 

The truth must be acknowledged; as a system, Law of what- 
ever kind had failed. The breakdown of the Jewish Law was 
most complete just because that law was the best. It stood out 
in history as a monument, revealing the right and condemning 
the wrong, heaping up the pile of human guilt, and nothing 
more. On a large scale for the race, as on a small scale for the 
individual, the same verdict held, da vduou émiyvwous dpaprias. 

Clearly the fault of all this was not with the Law. The fault 
lay in the miserable weakness of human nature (Rom. viii. 3). 
The Law, as a code of commandments, did all that it was intended 
to do. . But it needed to be supplemented. And it was just this 
supplementing which Christianity brought, and by bringing it set 
the Law in its true light and in its right place in the evolution of 
the Divine plan. St. Paul sees spread before him the whole ex- 
panse of history. The dividing line across it is the Coming of 
the Messiah. All previous to that is a period of Law—first of 
imperfect law, such law as was supplied by natural religion and 
conscience ; and then of relatively perfect law, the law given by 
God from Sinai. It was not to be supposed that this gift of law 
increased the sum of human happiness. Rather the contrary. 
In the infancy of the world, as in the infancy of the individual, 
there was a blithe unconsciousness of right and wrong ; impulse 
was followed wherever it led; the primrose path of enjoyment 
had no dark shadow cast over it. Law was this dark shadow. 
In proportion as it became stricter, it deepened the gloom. If 
law had been kept, or where law was kept, it brought with it 
a new kind of happiness; but to a serious spirit like St. Paul’s 
it seemed as if the law was never kept—never satisfactorily 
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kept—at all. There was a Rabbinical commonplace, a stern 
tule of self-judgement, which was fatal to peace of mind: ‘ Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law and yet stumble in one point, 
he is become guilty of all’ (Jas. ii, 10; cf. Gal. iii, 16; Rom. 
x. 5). Any true happiness therefore, any true relief, must be 
sought elsewhere. And it was this happiness and relief which 
St. Paul sought and found in Christ. The last verse of ch. vii 
marks the point at which the great burden which lay upon the 
conscience rolls away; and the next chapter begins with an 
uplifting of the heart in recovered peace and serenity; ‘There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.’ 

Taken thus in connexion with that new order of things into 
which it was to pass and empty itself, the old order of Law had at 
last its difficulties cleared away. It remained as a stage of 
salutary and necessary discipline. All God’s ways are not bright 
upon the surface. But the very clouds which He draws over the 
heavens will break in blessings; and break just at that moment 
when their darkness is felt to be most oppressive. St. Paul him- 
self saw the gloomy period of law through to its end (réAos yap 
womov Xpiords eis Sixatoovvyy mavri rH morevovrs Rom. x. 4); and 
his own pages reflect, better than any other, the new hopes and 
energies by which it was succeeded. 


LIFE IN THE SPIRIT. 
THE FRUITS OF THE INCARNATION. 


VIII. 1-4. The result of Christ's interposition is to 
dethrone Sin from its tyranny in the human heart, and to 
instal in its stead the Spirit of Christ. Thus what the 
Law of Moses tried to do but failed, the Incarnation has 
accomplished, 


?This being so, no verdict of ‘Guilty’ goes forth any longer 
against the Christian. He lives in closest union with Christ. 
* The Spirit of Christ, the medium of that union, with all its life- 
giving energies, enters and issues its laws from his heart, dis- 
possessing the old usurper Sin, putting an end to its authority and 
to the fatal results which it brought with it, *For where the old 
system failed, the new system has succeeded. The Law of Moses 
could not get rid of Sin. The weak place in its action was that 
our poor human nature was constantly tempted and fell. But now 
God Himself has interposed by sending the Son of His love to 
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take upon Him that same human nature with all its attributes 
except sin: in that nature He died to free us from sin: and this 
Death of His carried with it a verdict of condemnation against Sin 
and of acquittal for its victims; ‘so that from henceforth what the 
Law lays down as right might be fulfilled by us who regulate our 
lives not according to the appetites and passions of sense, but at 
the dictates of the Spirit. 


1 This chapter is, as we have seen, an expansion of ydpis ro 
ced dua "Incod Xpucrod roi Kupiov nev in the last verse of ch. vii. It 
describes the innermost circle of the Christian Life from its begin- 
ning to its end—that life of which the Apostle speaks elsewhere 
(Col. iii. 3) as ‘hid with Christ in God’ It works gradually up 
through the calm exposition and pastoral entreaty of vv. 1-17 to 
the more impassioned outlook and deeper introspection of vv. 18-30, 
and thence to the magnificent climax of wv. 31-39. 


There is evidence that Marcion retained vv. 1-11 of this chapter, probably 
with no very noticeable variation from the text which has come down to us 
(we do not know which of the two competing readings he had in ver. 10). 
Tertullian leaps from viii. 11 to x. a, implying that much was cut out, but 
we cannot determine how much. 


1. xardxpysa. One of the formulae of Justification: xardxpurts 
and kardxpiua are correlative to dtxaiwoss, Stkaiwpa; both sets of 
phrases being properly forensic. Here, however, the phrase rois 
év X. "I, which follows shows that the initial stage in the Christian 
career, which is in the strictest sense the stage of Justification, has 
been left behind and the further stage of union with Christ has 
succeeded to it. In this stage too there is the same freedom from 
condemnation, secured by a process which is explained more fully 
in ver. 3 (cf. vi. 7-10). The xardxpiots which used to fall upon the 
sinner now falls upon his oppressor Sin, 

Bi Kkard odpxa wepurarotow, é\Ad Kard wvedpa. An interpolation 
introduced (from ver. 4) at two steps: the first clause u) ward odpKa mepima- 
rovow in AD? 137, fm Vulg. Pesh. Goth. Arm., Bas. Chrys.; the second 
Clause GAA@ ard rvedua in the mass of later authorities Ne D°E K LP &e.; 
the older uncials with the Egyptian and Ethiopic Versions, the Latin Version 


of Origen and perhaps Origen himself with a fourth-century dialogue attri- 
buted to him, Athanasius and others omit both. 


2. & vdpos tod Nvetparos = the authority exercised by the Spirit. 
We have had the same somewhat free use Of yéuos in the last 
chapter, esp. in ver. 23 6 vdpos rod vods, 6 vdpos tis duaprias: it is no 
longer a ‘code’ but an authority producing regulated action such 
as would be produced by a code. 

TOU Mvedparos ris Lwijs. The gén. expresses the ‘ effect wrought’ 


{Gif.), but it also expresses more: the Spirit brings life because it 
essentially s life, 
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dy Xpiot} "Iycod goes with jrevdépace: the authority of the Spirit 
operating through the union with Christ, freed me, &c. For the 
phrase itself see on ch. vi. 13 


HAcvOépwos ps. A small group of important authorities (@ BF G, 
m Pesh., Tert. 1/2 wel potius 2/2 Chrys. codd.) has }\ev0épwotw oe. The 
combination of 8 B with Latin and Syriac authorities shows that this reading 
must be extremely early, going back to the time before the Western text 
diverged from the main body. Still it can hardly be right, as the second 
person is nowhere suggested in the context, and it is more probable that oe 
is only a mechanical repetition of the last syllable of #AcvOépuce (ce). 
Dr. Hort suggests the omission of both pronouns (yds also being found), 
and although the evidence for this is confined to some MSS. of Arm. (to 
which Dr. Hort would add ‘perhaps’ the commentary of Origen as repre- 
sented by Rufinus, but this is not certain), it was a very general tendency 
among scribes to supply an object to verbs originally without one. We do 
not expect a return to first pers. sing. after rots év X.’I., and the scanty 
evidence for omission may be to some extent paralleled, e.g. by that for the 
omission of eipyxévar in iv. 1, for ef ye in v. 6, or for xapis TG Oe@ in vii. 25. 
Bat we should hardly be justified in doing more than placing me in brackets. 


dmd rod vépou ris dpapriag kat rod Oavdrov = the authority 
exercised by Sin and ending in Death: see on vii. 23, and on 
6 vou. T. mvevp, above. ‘ 

8. 13 yap aSuvaroy Tod wdpov. Two questions arise as to these 
words. (1) What is their construction? The common view, 
adopted also by Gif. (who compares Eur. Troad. 489), is that they 
form a sort of nom. absolute in apposition to the sentence. Gif. 
translates, ‘the impotence (see below) of the Law being this that,’ 
&c. It seems, however, somewhat better to regard the words in 
apposition not as nom. but as accus. 


A most accomplished scholar, the late Mr. James Riddell, in his ‘ Digest 
of Platonic Idioms’ (The Apology of Plate, Oxford, 1877, p. 122), lays down 
two propositions about constructions like this: ‘ (i) These Noun-Phrases and 
Neuter-Pronouns are Accusatives. The prevalence of the Neuter Gender 
makes this difficult to prove; but such instances as are decisive afford an 
analogy for the rest: Theaet. 153 C ént rovros Toy KoAopava, dvayKatw 
wpooBiBd{ow «.7.A. Cf. Soph. O. 7. 603 «at rave theyxoy ... wevOov, and 
the Adverbs dpyjy, dxpny, riv npurny, &c. (ii) They represent, by Appo- 
sition or Substitution, the sentence itself. To say, that they are Cognate 
Accusatives, or in Apposition with the (unexpressed) Cognate Accus., would 
be inadequate to the facts. For (1) in most of the instances the sense points 
out that the Noun-Phrase or Pronoun stands over against the sentence, or 

rtion of a sentence, as a whole; (2) in many of them, not the internal 
have but merely the rhetorical or logical form of the sentence isin view. It 
might be said that they are Predicates, while the sentence itself is the 
Subject.’ [Examples follow, but that from 7heae?. given above is as clear 
as any.] This seems to criticize by anticipation the view of Va., who regards 
70 dddv. as accus. but practically explains it as in apposition to a cognate 
accus. which is not expressed: ‘The impossible thing of the Law... God 
[effected ; that is He] condemned sin in the flesh.’ It is true that an apt 

el is quoted from 2 Cor. vi. 13 Ti” Be airy dyripoGiay wAardvOnte 
gal jets: but this would seem to come under the same rule. The argument 
thet if 72 d3vv. had been aceus. it would probably have stood at the end of 
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the sentence, like rv Aoyueny AaTpelay Spav in Rom. xii. I, appears to be 

refuted by rév kod opadva in Theact. above. Win. Gr. § xxxii. 7, p. ago E. T. 

while recognizing the accus. use (§ lix. 9, p. 669 E. T.), seems to prefer to 

take 7d dévv. as nom. So too Mey. Lips. &c. 

(2) Is 76 dduv. active or passive? Gif., after Fri. (cf. also Win. 
ut sup.) contends for the former, on the ground that if adv». were 
passive it should be followed by T@ vou@ NOt rod vdpov, Tertullian 
(De Res. Carn. 46) gives the phrase an active sense and retains the 
gen., guod invalidum erat legis. But on the other hand if not Origen 
himself, at least Rufinus the translator of Origen has a passive 
rendering, and treats rod véuov as practically equivalent to rg duo: 
quod imposstbile erat legi*. Vet Rufinus himself clearly uses 
imposstbilis in an active sense in his comment; and the Greek of 
Origen, as given in Cramer’s Catena, p. 125, appears to make rd 
advv, active: Somep yap 4 dperi iia dices ioxupd, obrw xa 9) kaxia Kai 
ta dm’ airis doOeva nai ddivara .. . rod Towbrov vduov 9 pies advvards 
€or. Similarly Cyr.-Alex. (who finds fault with the structure of the 
sentence): 16 ddvvaroy, rouréors rd doOevosy, Vulg. and Cod. Clarom. 
are slightly more literal: guod tmpossibile erat legis. The gen. might 
mean that there was a spot within the range or domain of Law 
marked ‘impossible,’ a portion of the field which it could not 
control. On the whole the passive sense appears to us to be more 
in accordance with the Biblical use of d3¢v. and also to give a some- 
what easier construction: if r3 d8vv. is active it is not quite a simple 
case of apposition to the sentence, but must be explained as a sort 
of nom. absolute (‘The impotence of the Law being this that,’ &c., 
Gif.), which seems rather strained. But it must be confessed that 
the balance of ancient authority is strongly in favour of this way of 
taking the words, and that on a point—the natural interpretation of 
language—where ancient authority is especially valuable. 


An induction from the use of LXX and N. T. would seem to show that 
a3vvaros masc. and fem. was always active (so twice in N. T., twenty-two 
times [3 vv. ll.) in LXX, Wisd. xvii. 14 Ti adivatoy dvrws véxra Kat é& 
déuvarov gdov puydv émedOodcay, being alone somewhat ambiguous and 
peculiar), while ddvv. neut. was always passive (so five times in LXX, seven 
in N.T.). It is true that the exact phrase 76 dduvaroy does not occur, but 
in Luke xviii. 27 we have ra ddvvara mapa dvOpdrros Suvard gore wapa TO @cp. 


év @: not ‘because’ (Fri. Win. Mey. Alf.), but ‘in which’ or 
‘wherein,’ defining the point in which the impossibility (inability) 
of the Law consisted. For nodéver did rijs sapxés Comp, Vii. 22, 23. 
The Law points the way to what is right, but frail humanity is 
tempted and falls, and so the Law’s good counsels come to nothing. 

rév €auroé vidy. The emphatic éavros brings out the community 
of nature between the Father and the Son: cf. rob idiov viod ver. 33; 
ret wlot ris dydmns airoo Col. i, 1 a: 


* The text is not free from suspicion. 
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év Spouwpare caprds dpaptias: the flesh of Christ is ‘like’ ours 
inasmuch as it is flesh; ‘like,’ and only ‘like,’ because it is not 
sinful: ostendit nos quidem habere carnem peccatt, Filium vero Dei 
similitudinem habutsse carnis peccatt, non carnem peccatt (Orig.-lat.). 

Pfleiderer and Holsten contend that even the flesh of Christ was 
‘sinful flesh,’ z.e. capable of sinning ; but they are decisively refuted 
by Gif. p. 165. Neither the Greek nor the argument requires that 
the flesh of Christ shall be regarded as sinful flesh, though it is 
His Flesh—His Incarnation—which brought Him into contact 
with Sin. 

kat wept duaptias. This phrase is constantly used in the O.T. 
for the ‘sin-offering’; so ‘more than fifty times in the Book of 
Leviticus alone’ (Va.); and it is taken in this sense here by Orig.- 
lat. Quod hostia pro peccato factus est Christus, et oblatus sit pro 
purgatione peccatorum, omnes Scripturae testaniur ... Per hance ergo 
hostiam carnis suae, quae dicitur pro peccato, damnavtt peccatum tn 
carne, &c. The ritual of the sin-offering is fully set forth in Lev. iv. 
The most characteristic feature in it is the sprinkling with blood of 
the horns of the altar of incense. Its object was to make atonement 
especially for sins of ignorance.. It was no doubt typical of the 
Sacrifice of Christ. Still we need not suppose the phrase mepi 
dpapr. here specially limited to the sense of ‘sin-offering.’ It 
includes every sense in which the Incarnation and Death of Christ 
had relation to, and had it for their object to remove, human sin, 

katéxpiwve thy dpaptiav év TH capxi. The key to this difficult 
clause is supplied by ch. vi. 7-10. By the Death of Christ upon the 
Cross, a death endured in His human nature, He once and for ever 
broke off all contact with Sin, which could only touch Him through 
that nature. Henceforth Sin can lay no claim against Him. 
Neither can it lay any claim against the believer; for the believer 
also has died with Christ. Henceforth when Sin comes to prosecute 
its claim, it is cast in its suit and its former victim is acquitted. 
The one culminating and decisive act by which this state of things 
was brought about is the Death of Christ, to which all the subse- 
quent immunity of Christians is to be referred. 


The parallel passage, vi. 6-11, shows that this summary 
condemnation of Sin takes place in the Death of Christ, and not 
in His Life; so that xaréxpiwe cannot be adequately explained either 
by the proof which Christ’s Incarnation gave that human nature 
might be sinless, or by the contrast of His sinlessness with man’s 
sin, In Matt. xii. 41, 42 (‘the men of Nineveh shall rise up in the 
judgement with this generation, and shall condemn it,’ &c.) xaraxpivew 
has this sense of ‘condemn by contrast,’ but there is a greater fulness 
of meaning here. 


The ancients rather miss the mark in their comments on this passage. 
Thus Orig.-lat. damnavit peccatum, hoc est, fugavit peccatum et abstulit 
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(comp. T. K. Abbott, ‘effectually condemned so as to expel’): but it does 
not appear how this was done. The commoner view is based on Chrys., 
who claims for the incarnate Christ a threefold victory over Sin, as not 
yielding to it, as overcoming it (in a forensic sense), and convicting it of 
injustice in handing over to death His own sinless body as if it were sinful. 
Similarly Euthym.-Zig. and others in part. Cyr.-Alex. explains the victory 
of Christ over Sin as passing over to the Christian through the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost and the Eucharist (id Tis uverings eidoylas). This is 
at least right in so far as it lays stress on the identification of the Christian 
with Christ. But the victory over sin does not rest on the mere fact of 
sinlessness, but on the absolute severance from sin involved in the Death 
upon the Cross and the Resurrection. 


ev ij capki goes with karéepwe, The Death of Christ has the 
efficacy which it has because it is the death of His Flesh: by means 
of death He broke for ever the power of Sin upon Him (vi. 10; 
Heb. vii. 16; x. 10; 1 Pet, iii, 18); but through the mystical 
union with Him the death of His Flesh means the death of ours 
(Lips.). 

4, 73 Stxatwpa: ‘the justifying,’ Wic., ‘the justification,’ Rhem. 
after Vulg. zustificatio; Tyn. is better, ‘the rightewesnes requyred 
of (#.¢. by) the lawe.’ We have already seen that the proper sense 
Of dixaiwpa is ‘ that which is laid down as right,’ ‘ that which has the 
force of right’: hence it = here the statutes of the Law, as righteous 
Statutes. Comp. on i. 32; ii. 26. 


It is not clear how Chrys. (= Enthym.-Zig.) gets for d:calwpa the sense 
10 réhos, 6 cKonds, 7d xardpOupa. 


Tots ph Kara odpxa wepumarodow: ‘those who walk by the rule 
of the flesh,’ whose guiding principle is the flesh (and its grati- 
fication). The antithesis of Flesh and Spirit is the subject of 
the next section, 


THE LIFE OF THE FLESH AND THE LIFE OF 
THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 5-11. Compare the two states. The life of self- 
ndulgence involves the breach of God’s law, hostility to 
Him, and death. Submission to the Spirit brings with it 
true life and the sense of reconciliation. You therefore, 
if you are sincere Christians, have in the presence of the 
Spirit a sure pledge of immortality. 

*'These two modes of life are directly opposed to one another, 
If any man gives way to the gratifications of sense, then these and 
nothing else occupy his thoughts and determine the bent of his 
character. And on the other hand, those who let the Holy Spirig 
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guide them fix their thoughts and affections on things spiritual. 
*They are opposed in their nature; they are opposed also in their 
consequences. For the consequence of having one’s bent towards 
the things of the flesh is death—both of soul and body, both here 
and hereafter. Just as to surrender one’s thoughts and motives to 
the Spirit brings with it a quickened vitality through the whole man, 
and a tranquillizing sense of reconciliation with God. 

™The gratifying of the flesh can lead only to death, because it 
implies hostility to God. It is impossible for one who indulges the 
flesh at the same time to obey the law of God. *And those who 
are under the influence of the flesh cannot please God. * But you, 
as Christians, are no longer under the influence of the flesh. You 
are rather under that of the Spirit, if the Spirit of God (which, be it 
remembered, is the medium of personal contact with God and 
Christ) is really in abiding communion with you. ™But if Christ, 
through His Spirit, thus keeps touch with your souls, then mark 
how glorious is your condition. Your body it is true is doomed to 
death, because it is tainted with sin; but your spirit—the highest 
part of you—has life infused into it because of its new state of 
righteousness to which life is so nearly allied. ™In possessing the 
Spirit you have a guarantee of future resurrection. It links you to 
Him whom God raised from the dead. And so even these perish- 
able human bodies of yours, though they die first, God will restore 
to life, through the operation of (or, having regard to) that Holy 
Spirit by whom they are animated. 


5. $povodcw: ‘set their minds, or their hearts upon.’ ¢poveis 
denotes the whole action of the pny, t.e. of the affections and will 
as well as of the reason; cf. Matt. xvi. 23 ob gpoveis ra rot @eod, 
ada ra Tov avOpdrov: Rom. xii. 16; Phil. iii. 19; Col. iii. 2, &c. 

6. dpdvypa: the content of Ppoveiv, the general bent of thought 
and motive. Here, as elsewhere in these chapters, odpé is that side 
of human nature on which it is morally weak, the side on which 
man’s physical organism leads him into sin. 

@dvatos. Not merely is the pdvyya rijs capxés death in affect, 
inasmuch as it has death for its goal, but it is also a present death, 
inasmuch as its present condition contains the seeds which by 
their own inherent force will develop into the death both of body 
and soul. 

{w4. In contrast with the state of things just described, where 
the whole bent of the mind is towards the things of the Spirit, not 
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only is there ‘life’ in the sense that a career so ordered will issue in 
life; it has already in itself the germs of life. As the Spirit itself is 
in Its essence living, so does It impart that which must live. 


For a striking presentation of the Biblical doctrine of Life see Hort, 
Hulsean Lectures, pp. 98 ff., 189 ff. The following may be quoted: ‘The 
sense of life which Israel enjoyed was, however, best expressed in the choice 
of the name “life” as a designation of that higher communion with God 
which grew forth in due time as the fruit of obedience and faith. The 
psalmist or wise man or prophet, whose heart had sought the face of the 
Lord, was conscious of a second or divine life, of which the first or natural 
life was at once the image and the foundation; a life not imprisoned in 
some secret recess of his soul, but filling his whole self, and overflowing 
upon the earth around him’ (p. 98). Add St. Paul’s doctrine of the in. 
dwelling Spirit, and the intensity of his language becomes intelligible. 


eipyvn = as we have seen not only (i) the state of reconciliation 
with God, but (ii) the sense of that reconciliation which diffuses 
a feeling of harmony and tranquillity over the whole man. 

7. This verse assigns the reason why the ‘mind of the flesh is 
death,’ at the same time bringing out the further contrast between 
the mind of the flesh and that of the Spirit suggested by the 
description of the latter as not only ‘life’ but ‘peace. The mind 
of the flesh is the opposite of peace; it involves hostility to God, 
declared by disobedience to His Law. This disobedience is the 
natural and inevitable consequence of giving way to the flesh. 

8. of 5€: not as AV. ‘so these,’ as if it marked a consequence or 
conclusion from ver. 7, but ‘And’: ver, 8 merely repeats the 
substance of ver. 7 in a slightly different form, no longer abstract 
but personal. The way is thus paved for a more direct application 
to the readers. 

9. év capki,... év wvedpor. Observe how the thought mounts 
gradually upwards. iva: év capri = ‘to be under the domination of 
[the] flesh’; corresponding to this eva: ev mvevpats = ‘to be under 
the domination of [the] spirit,’ #.e. in the first instance, the human 
spirit. Just as in the one case the man takes his whole bent and 
bias from the lower part of his nature, so in the other case he takes 
it from the highest part of his nature. But that highest part, the 
mvevpa, is what it is by virtue of its affinity to God. It is essentially 
that part of the man which holds communion with God: so that 
the Apostle is naturally led to think of the Divine influences which 
act upon the mvedua. He rises almost imperceptibly through the 
mvevua Of man to the Hvedua of God. From thinking of the way in 
which the mvedua in its best moods acts upon the character he 
passes on to that influence from without which keeps it in its best 
moods. This is what he means when he SayS cimep Iveta cod 
olkei ev tyiv. oikeiv év denotes a settled permanent penetrative 


influence. Such an influence, from the Spirit of God, St. Paul 


assumes to be inseparable from the higher life of the Christian. 
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The way in which év capxi is opposed to é mvevyar:, and further 
the way in which ev mveduare passes from the spirit of man to the 
Spirit of God, shows that we must not press the local significance of 
the preposition too closely. We must not interpret any of the 
varied expressions which the Apostle uses in such a sense as to 
infringe upon the distinctness of the human and Divine personalities. 
The one thing which is characteristic of personality is distinctness 
from all other personalities; and this must hold good even of the 
relation of man to God. The very ease with which St. Paul changes 
and inverts his metaphors shows that the Divine immanence with 
him nowhere means Buddhistic or Pantheistic absorption. We 
must be careful to keep clear of this, but short of it we may use the 
language of closest intimacy. All that friend can possibly receive 
from friend we may believe that man is capable of receiving from 
God. See the note on év Xpior@ “Incod in vi. 11; and for the anti- 
thesis of cdp£ and mvedua the small print note on vii. 14. 

ei 8€ tus. A characteristic delicacy of expression: when he is 
speaking on the positive side St. Paul assumes that his readers have 
the Spirit, but when he is speaking on the negative side he will not 
say bluntly ‘if yow have not the Spirit,’ but he at once throws 
his sentence into a vague and general force, ‘if any one has 
not,’ &c. 


There are some good remarks on the grammar of the conditional clauses 
in this verse and in vv. 10, 25, in Burton, JZ amd T. §§ 460, 242, 261. 


odn éotw adtoi: he is no true Christian. This amounts to 
saying that all Christians ‘have the Spirit’ in greater or less 
degree. 

50. ei 82 Xprords. It will be observed that St. Paul uses the 
phrases Ivedpa Gcod, Hvetpa Xpior0d, and Xpiords in these two verses 
as practically interchangeable. On the significance of this in its 
bearing upon the relation of the Divine Persons see below. 

7d pev copa vexpoy 8: dpaptiovy. St. Paul is putting forward first 
the negative and then the positive consequences of the indwelling 
of Christ, or the Spirit of Christ, in the soul. But what is the 
meaning of ‘the body is dead because of sin?’ Of many ways of 
taking the words, the most important seem to be these: (i) ‘the 
body is dead imputative, in baptism (vi. 2 ff.), as a consequence of 
sin which made this implication of the body in the Death of Christ 
necessary’ (Lips.). But in the next verse, to which this clearly 
points forward, the stress lies not on death imputed but on physical 
death. (ii) ‘The body is dead mystce, as no longer the instrument 
of sin ( sans énergre productrice des acies charnels), because of sin— 
to which it led’ (Oltr.). This is open to the same objection as the 
last, with the addition that it does not give a satisfactory explanation 
of & duapriay, (iii) It remains to take vexpé» in the plain sense of 
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‘physical death,’ and to go back for 8’ éuapriay not to vi. 2 ff. but 
to v. 12 ff., so that it would be the sin of Adam and his descendants 
(Aug. Gif. Go.) perpetuated to the end of time. ltr. objects that 
vexpdv in this case ought to be Omrév, but the use of vexpdy gives 
a more vivid and pointed contrast to ¢of—‘a dead thing.’ 

78 8 mvedpo Luh 816 Sixaroodyny. Clearly the mvedya here meant 
is the human zvedpa which has the properties of life infused into it 
by the presence of the Divine mveipa. on is to be taken in a wide 
sense, but with especial stress on the future eternal life. da dexato- 
aim is also to be taken in a wide sense: it includes all the senses 
in which righteousness is brought home to man, first imputed, then 
imparted, then practised. 

11. St. Paul is fond of arguing from the Resurrection of Christ 
to the resurrection of the Christian (see p. 117 sup.). Christ is the 
drrapxn (1 Cor. xv. 20, 23: the same power which raised Him will 
raise us (1 Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 14); Phil. iii. 21; x Thess. 
iv. 14). But nowhere is the argument given in so full and complete 
a form as here. The link which connects the believer with Christ, 
and makes him participate in Christ’s resurrection, is the possession 
of His Spirit (cp. 1 Thess. iv. 14 Tovs xouunbévras dia Ted “Ingow ages 
ovv aitd), 

81d Tod evoinodvros abrod Mvedpatos. The authorities for the two 
readings, the gen. as above and the acc. 8: 73 évoiodv adrod IIvedua, 
seem at first sight very evenly divided. For gen. we have a long 
line of authorities headed by NAC, Clem.-Alex. For acc. we have 
a still longer line headed by BD, Orig. Iren.-lat. 


In fuller detail the evidence is as follows: 


8d rob évoinodvros «.7.A. NAC P? ai, , oad, ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial. ¢. Macedon., 
Boh. Sah. Harcl. Arm. Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Method. (codd. Graec. 
locorum ab Epiphanio cttatorum) Cyr.-Hieros codd. plur. et ed. Did. 4/5 
Bas 4/4 Chrys. ad 1 Cor. xv. 45, Cyr.-Alex. ter, al. plur. 

Ba 7d evoinody «7.4. BDEFGKLP &c., codd. ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial. e. 
Macedon.; Vulg. Pesh. (Sah. codd.) ; Iren.-lat. Orig. pluries; Method. 
vers. slav. et codd, Epiphanii 1/3 ef ex parte 2/3, Cyr.-Hieros. cod. 
Did.-lat. semed (interp. Hieron.) Chrys. ad loc. Tert. Hil. a/. plur. 


When these lists are examined, it will be seen at once that the authorities 
for the gen. are predominantly Alexandrian, and those for the acc. predomi- 
nantly Western. The question is how far in each case this main body is 
reinforced by more independent evidence. From this point of view a some- 
what increased importance attaches to Harcl. Arm. Hippol. Cyr.-Hieros. 
Bas. on the side of the gen. and to B, Orig. on the side of the acc. The 
testimony of Method. is not quite clear. The first place in which the 
passage occurs is a quotation from Origen: here the true reading is probably 
8: 7d évorwody, as elsewhere in that writer. The other two places belong te 
Methodius himself. Here too the Slavonic version has in both cases acc. 3 
the Greek preserved in Epiphanius has in one instance acc., in the other gen. 
It is perhaps on the whole probable that Method, himself read acc. and that 
gen. is due to Epiphanius, who undoubtedly was in the habit of using gen. 
tn balancing the opposed evidence we remember that there is a distinct 
‘Western infusion in both B and Orig. in St. Paul’s Epistles, so that the acc. 
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may rest not on the authority of two families of text, bat only of one. On 
the other hand, to Alexandria we must add Palestine, which would count 
for something, though not very much, as being within the sphere of Alexan- 
drian influence, and Cappadocia, which would count for rather more; but 
what is of most importance is the attesting of the Alexandrian reading so far 
West as Hippolytus. Too much importance must not be attached to the 
assertion of the orthodox controversialist in the Déal. ¢. Macedonios, that 
gen. is found in ‘all the ancient copies’; the author of the dialogue allows 
that the reading is questionable. 


On the whole the preponderance seems to be slightly on the side 
of the gen., but neither reading can be ignored. Intrinsically the 
one reading is not clearly preferable to the other. St. Paul might 
have used equally well either form of expression. It is however 
hardly adequate to say with Dr. Vaughan that if we read the acc. 
the reference is ‘to the ennobling and consecrating effect of the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the human body.’ The prominent 
idea is rather that-the Holy Spirit is Itself essentially a Spirit of Lzfe, 
and therefore it is natural that where It is life should be. The gen. 
brings out rather more the direct and personal agency of the Holy 
Spirit, which of course commended the reading to the supporters of 
orthodox doctrine in the Macedonian controversy, 


The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. 


The doctrine of the Spirit of God or the Holy Spirit is taken 
over from the O.T., where we have it conspicuously in relation to 
Creation (Gen. i. 2), in relation to Prophecy (1 Sam. x. 10; xi. 6; 
xix. 20, 23, &c.), and in relation to the religious life of the individual 
(Ps. li. 11) and of the nation (Is. xiii. ro f.). It was understood 
that the Messiah had a plenary endowment of this Spirit (Is. xi. 2). 
And accordingly in the N.T. the Gospels unanimously record the 
visible, if symbolical, manifestation of this endowment (Mark i. 10; 
Jo. i. 32). And it is an expression of the same truth when in this 
passage and elsewhere St. Paul speaks of the Spirit of Christ 
convertibly with Christ Himself. Just as there are many passages 
in which he uses precisely the same language of the Spirit of God 
and of God Himself, so also there are many others in which he 
uses the same language of the Spirit of Christ and of Christ 
Himself. ‘Thus the ‘demonstration of the Spirit’ is a demonstra- 
tion also of the ‘power of God’ (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5); the working of 
the Spirit is a working of God Himself (1 Cor. xii. 11 compared 
with ver. 6) and of Christ (Eph. iv. 11 compared with 1 Cor. xii. 
28, 4). To be ‘Christ's’ is the same thing as to ‘live in the Spirit’ » 
(Gal. v. 22 ff.). Nay, in one place Christ is expressly identified 
with ‘ the Spirit’: ‘the Lord is the Spirit’ (2 Cor. iii. 17): a passage 
which has a seemingly remarkable parallel in Ignat. Ad Magn. xv 
tppwobe ev dyovoig Geov, kexrnucvos ddidxorray wveiwa, ds éatw ‘Incois 
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Xpiords (where however Bp. Lightfoot makes the antecedent to és 
not mvedua but the whole sentence ; his note should be read). The 
key to these expressions is really supplied by the passage before us, 
from which it appears that the communication of Christ to the soul 
is really the communication of His Spirit. And, strange to say, we 
find this language, which seems so individual, echoed not only possibly 
by Ignatius but certainly by St. John. As Mr. Gore puts it (Bampion 
Lectures, p. 132), ‘In the coming of the Spirit the Son too was to 
come ; in the coming of the Son, also the Father. “ He will come 
unto you,” “I will come unto you,” “ We will come unto you” are 
interchangeable phrases ’ (cf. St. John xiv 16-23). 

This is the first point which must be borne clearly in mind: in 
their relation to the human soul the Father and the Son act through 
and are represented by the Holy Spirit. And yet the Spirit is not 
merged either in the Father or in the Son. This is the comple- 
mentary truth, Along with the language of identity there is other 
language which implies distinction. 

It is not only that the Spirit of God is related to God in the 
same sort of way in which the spirit of man is related to the man. 
In this very chapter the Holy Spirit is represented as standing over 
against the Father and pleading with Him (Rom. viii. 26f.), and 
a number of other actions which we should call ‘ personal’ are 
ascribed to Him—‘dwelling’ (vv. 9, 11), ‘leading’ (ver. 14), 
‘witnessing ’ (ver. 16), ‘assisting’ (ver. 26). In the last verse of 
2 Corinthians St. Paul distinctly co-ordinates the Holy Spirit with 
the Father and the Son. And even where St. John speaks of the 
Son as coming again in the Spirit, it is not as the same but as 
‘other’; ‘another Paraclete will He give you’ (St. John xiv. 16). 
The language of identity is only partial, and is confined within 
strict limits. Nowhere does St. Paul give the name of ‘Spirit’ to 
Him who died upon the Cross, and rose again, and will return 
once more to judgement. There is a method running through the 
language of both Apostles, 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is really an extension, 
a natural if not necessary consequence, of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. As soon as it came to be clearly realized that the 
Son of God had walked the earth as an individual man among 
men it was inevitable that there should be recognized a dis- 
tinction, and such a distinction as in human language could only 
be described as ‘personal’ in the Godhead. But if there was 
a twofold distinction, then it was wholly in accordance with the 
body of ideas derived from the O. T. to say also a threefold 
distinction. 

It is interesting to observe that in the presentation of this last 
step in the doctrine there is a difference between St. Paul and 
St. John corresponding to a difference in the experience of the 
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two Apostles. In both cases it is this actual experience which 
gives-the standpoint from which they write. St. John, who had 
heard and seen and handled the Word of Life, who had stood 
beneath the cross and looked into the empty tomb, when he 
thinks of the coming of the Paraclete naturally thinks of Him 
as ‘another Paraclete.’ St. Paul, who had not had the same 
privileges, but who was conscious that from the moment of his 
vision upon the road to Damascus a new force had entered into 
his soul, as naturally connects the force and the vision, and sees in 
what he feels to be the work of the Spirit the work also of the 
exalted Son. To St. John the first visible Paraclete and the 
second invisible could not but be different; to St. Paul the in- 
visible influence which wrought so powerfully in him seemed to 
stream directly from the presence of Him whom he had heard 
freva heaven call him by his name. 


SONSHIP AND HHEIRSHIP. 


VIII. 12-17. Live then as men bound for such a destiny, 
ascetics as to your worldly life, heirs of tmmortality. The 
Spirit implanted and confirms tn you the consciousness of 
your inheritance. It tells you that you are in a special sense 
sons of God, and that you must some day share the glory to 
which Christ, your Elder Brother, has gone. 


12Such a destiny has its obligations, To the flesh you owe 
nothing. ™ If. you live as it would have you, you must inevitably 
die. But if by the help of the Spirit you sternly put an end to 
the licence of the flesh, then in the fullest sense you will live. 

™ Why so? Why that necessary consequence? The link is 
here. All who follow the leading of God’s Spirit are certainly by 
that very fact special objects of His favour. They do indeed enjoy 
the highest title and the highest privileges. They are His sons. 

‘8 When you were first baptized, and the communication of the 
Holy Spirit sealed your admission into the Christian fold, the 
energies which He imparted were surely not those of a slave. 
You had not once more to tremble under the lash of the Law. 
No: He gave you rather the proud inspiring consciousness of 
men admitted into His family, adopted as His sons. And the 
consciousness of that relation unlocks our lips in tender filial 
appeal to God as our Father. ™ Two voices are distinctly heard; 
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one we know to be that of the Holy Spirit; the other is the voice 
of our own consciousness. And both bear witness to the same 
fact that we are children of God. ' But to be a child implies 
something more. The child will one day inherit his father’s 
possessions. So the Christian will one day enter upon that 
glorious inheritance which his Heavenly Father has in store for 
him and on which Christ as his Elder Brother has already entered. 
Only, be it remembered, that in order to share in the glory, it is 
necessary first to share in the sufferings which lead to it. 


12. Lipsius would unite wv. 12, 13 closely with the foregoing ; 
and no doubt it is true that these verses only contain the 
conclusion of the previous paragraph thrown into a hortatory 
form. Still it is usual to mark this transition to exhortation by 
a new paragraph (as at vi. 12); and although a new idea (that 
of heirship) is introduced at ver. 14, that idea is only subor- 
dinate to the main argument, the assurance which the Spirit gives 
of future life. See also the note on ody in x. 14. 

18. nvedport. The antithesis to odp£ seems to show that this 
is still, as in vv. 4, 5, 9, the human m»cdya, but it is the human 
nvevua in direct contact with the Divine. 

tas mpdées: of wicked doings, as in Luke xxiii. 51. 

14. The phrases which occur in this section, Hvetpare cod 
dyovrat, rd Lvedpa ovppaptupet Te mvevpart Hpav, are clear proof that 
the other group of phrases ev mvedpats eivat, OF Td Tvedpa oixet (€évorxet) 
év juiv are not intended in any way to impair the essential distinct- 
ness and independence of the human personality. There is no 
such Divine ‘immanence’ as would obliterate this. The analogy 
to be kept in view is the personal influence of one human being 
upon another. We know to what heights this may rise. The 
Divine influence may be still more subtle and penetrative, but it is 
not different in kind. 

viot Geos. The difference between vids and réxvow appears to be 
that whereas réxvoy denotes the natural relationship of child to 
parent, vids implies, in addition to this, the recognized s/atus and 
legal privileges reserved for sons. Cf. Westcott on St. John i. 12 
and the parallels there noted. 

15. mveipa Soudeias. This is another subtle variation in the 
use of mvedya. From meaning the human spirit under the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit mveiua comes to mean a particular 
state, habit, or temper of the human spirit, sometimes in itself 
(rvcipa (yooews Num. v. 14, 30; mv. dendias Is, Ixi. 35 mv. mopvetas 
Hos. iv. 12), but more often as due to supernatural influence, good 
or evil (nv, copias «r.A. Is, xi. 2; mv. wAavnoeos Is, xix. 145 
gplvees Is. xxviii. 6; wv. earavigeos Is, xxix. 10 (= Rom xi. 8); 
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#y. xdpiros eat oixripyod Zech. xii. 10; mv, dobevelas Luke xiii. 11; 
wy. dehias 2 Tim. i. 7; 1d mv. rhs mAdns 1 Jo. iv. 6). So here 
sp, dévdeias = such a spirit as accompanies a state of slavery, such 
a servile habit as the human mvcidpa assumes among slaves. This 
was not the temper which you had imparted to you at your bap- 
tism (Adfere). The slavery is that of the Law: cf. Gal. iv. 6, 7, 
24, V. I. 

tmddw eis @éBorv: ‘so as to relapse into a state of fear.’ The 
candidate for baptism did not emerge from the terrors of the 
Law only to be thrown back into them again. 

vioBecias : a word coined, but rightly coined, from the classical 
phrase vids ridecOa: (Gerds vids). It seems however too much to 
say with Gif. that the coinage was probably due to St. Paul him- 
self. ‘No word is more common in Greek inscriptions of the 
Hellenistic time: the idea, like the word, is native Greek’ (E. L. 
Hicks in Studia Biblica, iv. 8). This doubtless points to the 
quarter from which St. Paul derived the word, as the Jews had 
not the practice of adoption. 

*ABBG, 6 warnp. The repetition of this word, first in Aramaic 
and then in Greek, is remarkable and brings home to us the fact 
that Christianity had its birth in a bilingual people. The same 
repetition occurs in Mark xiv. 36 (‘ Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to Thee’) and in Gal. iv. 6: it gives a greater intensity of 
expression, but would only be natural where the speaker was 
using in both cases his familiar tongue. Lightfoot (Hor. Hed. on 
Mark xiv. 36) thinks that in the Gospel the word ’A8ga only was 
used by our Lord and 6 Marnp added as an interpretation by 
St. Mark, and that in like manner St. Paul is interpreting for the 
benefit of his readers. The three passages are however all too 
emotional for this explanation: interpretation is out of place in 
a prayer. It seems better to suppose that our Lord Himself, 
using familiarly both languages, and concentrating into this word 
of all words such a depth of meaning, found Himself impelled 
spontaneously to repeat the word, and that some among His 
disciples caught and transmitted the same habit. It is significant 
however of the limited extent of strictly Jewish Christianity that 
we find no other original examples of the use than these three. 

16. adté 75 Mveipa: see on ver. 14 above. 

cuppaptupet: cf. ii. 15; ix. 2. There the ‘joint-witness’ was 
the subjective testimony of conscience, confirming the objective 
testimony of a man’s works or actions ; here consciousness is 
analyzed, and its da/a are referred partly to the man himself, partly 
to the Spirit of God moving and prompting him. 

17. «Anpovépor. The idea of a «Anpovopia is taken up and 
developed in N.T. from O.T. and Apocr. (Ecclus, Ps. Sol., 
¢ Ezr.). It is also prominent in Philo, who devotes a whole 
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treatise to the question Quis rerum divinarum heres sit ? (Mang. i. 
473 f). Meaning originally (i) the simple possession of the Holy 
Land. it came to mean (ii) its permanent and assured possession 
(Ps. xxv [xxiv]. 13; xxxvi [xxxvii]. 9, 11 &c.); hence (iii) 
specially the secure possession won by the Messiah (Is. lx. 21; 
Ixi. 7; and so it became (iv) a symbol of all Messianic blessings 
(Matt. v. 5; xix. 29; XXV. 34, &c.). Philo, after his manner, 
makes the word denote the bliss of the soul when freed from the 
body. 
It is an instance of the unaccountable inequalities of usage that whereas 
hypovopeiv, KAnpovopia occur almost innumerable times in LXX, «Anpovépos 
occurs only five times (once in Symmachus) ; in N.T. there is much greater 
equality («Aypovopeiy eighteen, #Anpovopia fourteen, wAnpovdpos fifteen). 
auyAnpovépor. Our Lord had described Himself as ‘the Heir’ 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Matt. xxi. 38). This 
would show that the idea of «Anpovopia received its full Christian 
adaptation directly from Him (cf. also Matt. xxv. 34): 

cinep cupndcxopev. St. Paul seems here to be reminding his 
hearers of a current Christian saying: cf. 2 Tim. ii, 11 morés 6 
Adyos, Ei yap cvvamebdvopev ral av(ncoper” Sropevopev wai ovpBace- 
Aedgouev, This is another instance of the Biblical conception of 
Christ as the Way (His Life not merely an example for ours, but 
in its main lines presenting a fixed type or law to which the lives 
of Christians must conform); cf. p. 196 above, and Dr. Hort’s 
The Way, the Truth, and the Life there referred to. For cimep see 
on iii. 30. 


SUFFERING THE PATH TO GLORY. 


VIII. 18-25. What though the path to that glory lies 
through suffering? The suffering and the glory alike are 
parts of a great cosmical movement, in which the irrational 
creation joins with man. As it shared the results of his 
fall, so also will it share in his redemption. Its pangs are 
pangs of a new birth (vv. 18-22). 

Like the mute creation, we Christians too wait painfully 
for our deliverance. Our attitude is one of hope and not of 
possession (VV. 23-25)- 

18 What of that? For the sufferings which we have to undergo 
in this phase of our career I count not worth a thought in view 
of that dazzling splendour which will one day break through 
the clouds and dawn upon us. * For the sons of God will stand 
forth revealed in the glories of their bright inheritance. And for 
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that consummation not they alone but the whole irrational creation, 
both animate and inanimate, waits with eager longing; like 
spectators straining forward over the ropes to catch the first 
glimpse of some triumphal pageant. 

® The future and not the present must satisfy its aspirations. 
For ages ago Creation was condemned to have its energies marred 
and frustrated. And that by no act of its own: it was God who 
fixed this doom upon it, but with the hope “that as it had been 
enthralled to death and decay by the Fall of Man so too the 
Creation shall share in the free and glorious existence of God’s 
emancipated children. ™ It is like the pangs of a woman in child- 
birth. This universal frame feels up to this moment the throes of 
travail—feels them in every part and cries out in its pain. But 
where there is travail, there must needs also be a birth. 

*8Qur own experience points to the same conclusion. True 
that in those workings of the Spirit, the char:smata with which we 
are endowed, we Christians already possess a foretaste of good 
things to come. But that very foretaste makes us long—anxiously 
and painfully long—for the final recognition of our Sonship. We 
desire to see these bodies of ours delivered from the evils that 
beset them and transfigured into glory. 

“Hope is the Christian's proper attitude. We were saved 
indeed, the groundwork of our salvation was laid, when we became 
Christians. But was that salvation in possession or in prospect? 
Certainly in prospect. Otherwise there would be no room for 
hope. For what a man sees already in his hand he does not hope 
for as if it were future. * But in our case we do not see, and we 
do hope; therefore we also wait for our object with steadfast 
fortitude. 


"18. AoyiZouas ydp. At the end of the last paragraph St. Paul 
has been led to speak of the exalted privileges of Christians in- 
volved in the fact that they are sons of God. The thought of these 
privileges suddenly recalls to him the contrast of the sufferings 
through which they are passing. And after his manner he does 
not let go this idea of ‘suffering’ but works it into his main 
argument. He first dismisses the thought that the present suffer- 
ing can be any real counter-weight to the future glory; and then 
he shows that not only is it not this, but that on the contrary it 
actually points forward to that glory. It does this on the grandest 
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scale. In fact it is nothing short of an universal law that suffering 
marks the road to glory. All the suffering, all the imperfection, 
all the unsatisfied aspiration and longing of which the traces are so 
abundant in external nature as well as in man, do but point forward 
to a time when the suffering shall cease, the imperfection be re- 
moved and the frustrated aspirations at last crowned and satisfied ; 
and this time coincides with the glorious consummation which 
awaits the Christian. 

True it is that there goes up as it were an universal groan, from 
creation, from ourselves, from the Holy Spirit who sympathizes 
with us; but this groaning is but the travail-pangs of the new 
birth, the entrance upon their glorified condition of the risen sons 
of God. 

NoyiLouar: here in its strict sense, ‘I calculate,’ ‘weigh mentally,’ 
‘count up on the one side and on the other.’ 

df... mpds. In Plato, Gorg. p. 471 E, we have ovdevis afids ears 
mpos Thy dAnOeay: so that with a slight ellipse ov« d&a... mpds rHv 
ddéav will = ‘not worth (considering) in comparison with the glory.’ 
Or we may regard this as a mixture of two constructions, (1) ov« 
déia ris ddéns, i.e. ‘not an equivalent for the glory’; comp. Prov. 
Vili. 11 wav d€ ripov od« Gkov adris (Sc. Tis oopias) éoriv, and (2) 
ovdevds Adyou afta mpos ry ddgav; comp. Jer. xxiii. 28 ri rd ayvpov 
mpos TOY OtTOv; 

The thought has a near parallel in 4 Ezra vii. 3 ff. Compare (¢.g.) the 
following (vv. 12-17): Et facts sunt introitus huius saeculi angusti et 
dolentes et laboriosi, pauct autem et mali et periculorum pleni et labore 
magno opere fulti; nam matoris saecult imtroitus spatiost et securs et 
Sacientes immortalitatis fructum. St ergo non ingredientes ingressi fuerint- 
que vivunt angusta et vana haec, non poterunt recipere quae sunt reposita... 
tusti autem ferent angusta sperantes spatiosa. Compare also the quotations 
from the Talmud in Delitzsch ad Joc. The question is asked, What is the 
way to the world to come? And the answer is, Through suffering. 


péd\d\oucay: emphatic, ‘is destined to,’ ‘is certain to. The 
position of the word is the same as in Gal. iii. 23, and serves to 
point the contrast to rod viv xatpoi. 

Séfav: the heavenly brightness of Christ’s appearing: see on 
iii. 23. 

eis Has: to reach and include us in its radiance. 

19. dmoxapasoxia: cf. Phil. i. 20 xara ri dmoxapadoxiay wat édida 
pov: the verb dmoxapadoxeiv occurs in Aquila’s version of Ps. xxxvii 
[xxxvi]. 7, and the subst. frequently in Polyb. and Plutarch (see 
Grm.-Thay. s.v., and Ell. Lft. on Phil. i. 20). A highly expressive 
word ‘to strain forward,’ lit. ‘await with outstretched head.’ This 
sense is still further strengthened by the compound, dmo- denoting 
diversion from other things and concentration on a single object. 


This passage (especially vv. 17, 22) played a considerable part in the 
system of Basilides, as described in Hippol. Aef. Omn. Haer. vii. 25-27. 
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ris xticews: see on i, 20. Here the sense is given by the 
context ; 9 «riow is set in contrast with the ‘sons of God,’ and 
from the allusion to the Fall which follows evidently refers to Gen. 
iii. 17, 18 ‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake ... thorns also and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee.’ The commentators however 
are not wrong in making the word include here the whole irrational 
creation. The poetic and penetrating imagination of St. Paul 
sees in the marks of imperfection on the face of nature, in the 
signs at once of high capacities and poor achievement, the visible 
and audible expression of a sense of something wanting which will 
one day be supplied. 

Oltr. and some others argue strenuously, but in vain, for giving 
to xriows, throughout the whole of this passage, the sense not of the 
world of nature, but of the world of man (similarly Orig.). He 
tries to get rid of the poetic personification of nature and to 
dissociate St. Paul from Jewish doctrine as to the origin of death 
and decay in nature, and as to its removal at the coming of the 
Messiah. But (i) there is no sufficient warrant for limiting kriots 
to humanity; (ii) it is necessary to deny the sufficiently obvious 
reference to Gen. iii. 17-19 (where, though the ‘ ground’ or ‘ soil ’ 
only is mentioned, it is the earth’s surface as the seed-plot of life) ; 
(iii) the Apostle is rather taken out of the mental surroundings 
in which he moved than placed in them: see below on ‘The 
Renovation of Nature.’ 

The ancients generally take the passage as above (% xrios 4 Gdoryos 
expressly Euthym.-Zig). Orig.-lat., as expressly, has creaturam utpote 
rationabilem; but he is quite at fault, making rp paradry7e = ‘the body.’ 

Chrys. and Euthym.-Zig. call attention to the personification of Nature, 

which they compare to that in the Psalms and Prophets, while Diodorus of 

Tarsus refers the expressions implying life rather to the Powers (Svvdpes) 

which preside over inanimate nature and from which it takes its forms. The 

sense commonly given to paradéryrs is = pOopa. 


hy &roxdup tav vidv tod Geos, The same word dmoxddvyis is 
applied to the Second Coming of the Messiah (which is also an 
éxupaveta 2 Thess. ii. 8) and to that of the redeemed who accompany 
Him: their new existence will not be like the present, but will be 
in ‘glory’ (8éa) both reflected and imparted. This revealing of 
the sons of God will be the signal for the great transformation. 


The Jewish writings use similar language. To them also the appearing of 
the Messiah is an dmoxdAvyis: 4 Ezra xili. 3a et evit cum fient hacc, et con- 
tingent signa quae ante ostendt tibi et tunc vevelabitur filius meus quem 
widisti ut virum --cendentem; Apoc. Bar. xxxix.7 et erit, cum appropinqua- 
verit tempus finis eius ut cadat, tunc revelabitur principatus Messiae met qui- 
similis est fonti et vitt, et oum revelatus fSucrit eradicabit multitudinem con- 
gregationis eius (the Latin of this book, it will be remembered, is Ceriani's 
version from the Syriac, and not ancient like that of 4 Ezra). The object of 
the Messiah’s appearing is the same as with St. Paul, to deliver creation 
from its ills: 4 Ezra xiii. 26, 29 ifse est quem conservat Altissimus weultés 
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temporibus qui per semetipsum liberabit ereaturam swam et ipse disponet 
gut derelictt sunt... ecce dies veniunt, quando incipiet Altissimus liberare 
cos qui super terram sunt: Apoc. Bar. xxxii. 6 guando futurum est ut Fortss 
innovet creaturam swam (= 4 Ezra vii. 75 [Bensly] donec weniant tempora 
tlla, im quibus incipies creaturam renovare). The Messiah does not come 
alone: 4 Ezra xiii. 51 nom poterit quisque super terram videre filium meum 
wel cos qui cum co sunt nisi in tempore dici. He collects round Him 
a double multitude, consisting partly of the ten tribes who had been carried 

' away into captivity, and partly of those who were left in the Holy Land 
(sbéd. vv. 12, 39 ff., 48 £.). 


Awexdéxerar: another strong compound, where dze- contains the 
same idea of ‘ concentrated waiting’ as in dmoxapadokia above. 

20. TH... patatdtyti: paradrys pataorjrov is the refrain of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes (Eccl. i. 2, &c.; cf. Ps, xxxix. 5, 11 [xxxviii. 6, 
12] cxliv [cxliii]. 4): that is drasov which is ‘ without result’ (udryy), 
‘ineffective,’ ‘which does not reach its end’—the opposite of 
rékewos: the word is therefore appropriately used of the disappointing 
character of present existence, which nowhere reaches the perfection 
of which it is capable. 

bwerdyyn: by the Divine sentence which followed the Fall (Gen. 
di, 17-19). 

obx ee not through its own fault, but through the fault of 
man, i.e. the Fall. 

did tov bwordgavra: ‘by reason of Him who subjected it,’ i.e. not 
man in general (Lips.); nor Adam (Chrys. a/.); nor the Devil 
(Go.), but (with most commentators, ancient as well as modern) 
God, by the sentence pronounced after the Fall, It is no argument 
against this reference that the use of &d with acc. in such a con- 
nexion is rather unusual (so Lips.). 

én’ éhwidt qualifies imerdyn, Creation was made subject to 
vanity—not simply and absolutely and there an end, but ‘in hope 
that,’ &c. Whatever the defects and degradation of nature, it was 
at least left with the hope of rising to the ideal intended for it. 

21. dn. The majority of recent commentators make ér: (= ‘that 
define the substance of the hope just mentioned, and not (2: ¢ be- 
cause’) give a reason for it. The meaning in any case is much 
the same, but this is the simpler way to arrive at it. 

kai adr}  Ktiois; not only Christians but even the mute creation 
with them. 

dnd ris Soudeias ris Pbop&s. dovdeias corresponds to trerdyn, the 
state of subjection or thraldom to dissolution and decay. The 
opposite to this is the full and free development of all the powers 
which attends the state of 8éfa. ‘Glorious liberty’ is a poor 
translation and does not express the idea: déga, ‘ the glorified state,’ 
is the leading fact, not a subordinate fact, and €dcvOepia is its 
characteristic, ‘the liberty of the glory of the children of God.’ 

32. oidapey ydp introduces a fact of common knowledge (though 
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the apprehension of it may not have been sc common as he 
assumes) to which the Apostle appeals. 

ovorevdter Kat cuvwdiver, It seems on the whole best to take the 
svy- in both instances as = ‘together,’ i.e. in all the parts of which 
creation is made up (so. Theod.-Mops. expressly: SovAera d€ 
eireiv ott ouppoves émdeixvurat rodro waca H Ktiows’ Wa To mapa adons 
Td avrd yeverOar spoles, wadevon rovTous tiv mpds dravras Kowoviay 
alpeicOas ry tév Avmnpay xaprepiq). Oltr. gets out of it the sense of 
‘inwardly ’ (= é éavrois), which it will not bear: Fri. Lips. and 
others, after Euthym.-Zig. make it = ‘wth men’ or ‘with the 
children of God’; but if these had been pointed to, there would 
not be so clear an opposition as there is at the beginning of the 
next verse (ov pdvov b¢, d\Aad Kal adroi), The two verses must be 
kept apart. ; 

23. od pdvov $¢. Not only does nature groan, but we Christians 
also groan: our very privileges make us long for something more. 

Thy &xapxhv tod Mvedtparos: ‘the first-fruits, or first instalment 
of the gift of the Spirit.’ St. Paul evidently means all the 
phenomena of that great outpouring which was specially charac- 
teristic of the Apostolic Age from the Day of Pentecost onwards, 
the varied charismafa bestowed upon the first Christians (1 Cor. 
xii. &c.), but including also the moral and spiritual gifts which were 
more permanent (Gal. v. 2af.). The possession of these gifts 
served to quicken the sense of the yet greater gifts that were to 
come. Foremost among them was to be the transforming of the 
earthly or ‘ psychical’ body into a spiritual body (x Cor. xv. 44 ff.). 
St. Paul calls this a ‘deliverance,’ i.e. a deliverance from the ‘ills 
that flesh is heir to’: for dwoAvrpwots see on ili. 24. 


txovres fpects: jpeis is placed here by NAC g§, 47. 80, also by Tisch. 
RV. and (in brackets) by WH. 


ulofeciay: see on ver. 15 above. Here vicd. = the manifested, 
realized, act of adoption—its public promulgation. 

24. rh ydp edmiS. éosOnpev. The older commentators for the 
most part (not however Luther Beng. Fri.) took the dat. here as 
dative of the instrument, ‘ by hope were we saved.’ Most moderns 
{including Gif. Go. Oltr. Mou. Lid.) take it as dat. mod#, ‘in hope 
were we saved;’ the main ground being that it is more in accord- 
ance with the teaching of St. Paul to say that we were saved dy 
fatth, or from another point of view—looking at salvation from the 
side of God—éy grace (both terms are found in Eph. ii. 8) than dy 
hope. This seems preferable. Some have held that Hope is here 
only an aspect of Faith: and it is quite true that the definition of 
Faith in Heb. xi. 1 (¢o7s 3€ miorts édmCopevov indoragts, Tpayparan 
@reyyos ot Breropévor), makes it practically equivalent to Hope. But 
that is just one of the points of distinction between Ep. to Heb 
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and St. Paul. In Heb. Faith is used somewhat vaguely of belief 
in God and in the fulfilment of His promises. In St. Paul it is far 
more often Faith ix Christ, the first act of accepting Christianity 
(see p. 33 above). This belongs essentially to the past, and to the 
present as growing directly out of the past; but when St. Paul 
comes to speak of the future he uses another term, Amis. No 
doubt when we come to trace this to its origin it has its root in the 
strong conviction of the Messiahship of Jesus and its consequences ; 
but the two terms are not therefore identical, and it is best to 
keep them distinct. 

Some recent Germans (Holsten, Weiss, Lips.) take the dat. as 
dativus commodt, ‘for hope were we saved.’ But this is less 
natural. To obtain this sense we should have to personify Hope 
more strongly than the context will bear. Besides Hope is an 
attribute or characteristic of the Christian life, but not its end, 

€dmis S€ BAeTonevy: €Amis here = ‘the thing hoped for,’ just as 
kriows = ‘the thing created’; a very common usage. 


8 ydp BAéwa, ris EXlZer; This terse reading is found only in B 47 marg., 
which adds 76 madady ofrws éxe: it is adopted by RV. ext, WH. text. 
Text. Recept. has [8 yap BAéme: tes] ti Kal (amie of which 7i alone is 
found in Western authorities (DFG, Vulg. Pesh. a/.), and «ai alone in 
N*47*. Both RV. and WH. give a place in the margin to ri wai éAwi(a 
and ri xai tmopéve: [tmopéves with N* A 47 marg.]. 


25. The point of these two verses is that the attitude of hope, 
so distinctive of the Christian, implies that there is more in store 
for him than anything that is his already. 

Sv Gmopovis: constancy and fortitude under persecution, &c., 
pointing back to the ‘ sufferings’ of ver. 18 (cf. on ii. 7; v. 4; and 
for the use of 8 ii. 37). 


The Renovation of Nature. 


We have already quoted illustrations of St. Paul’s language from 
some of the Jewish writings which are nearest to his own in point 
of time. They are only samples of the great mass of Jewish 
literature. To all of it this idea of a renovation of Nature, the 
creation of new heavens and a new earth is common, as part of the 
Messianic expectation which was fulfilled unawares to many of 
those by whom it was entertained. The days of the Messiah were 
to be the ‘seasons of refreshing,’ the ‘times of restoration of all 
things,’ which were to come from the face of the Lord (Acts iii. 19, 
21). The expectation had its roots in the O.T., especially in 
those chapters of the Second Part of Isaiah in which the approach- 
ing Return from Captivity opens up to the prophet such splendié 
visions for the future. The one section Is. lxv. 17=25 might well 
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be held to warrant most of the statements in the Apocrypha and 
Talmud. 

"The idea of the ‘new heavens and new earth’ is based directly 
upon Is. Ixv. #7, and is found clearly stated in the ‘Book of Exoch, 
xlv. gf. ‘I will transform the heaven and make it an eternal 
blessing and light. And I will transform the earth and make it 
a blessing and cause Mine elect ones to dwell upon it’ (where see 
Charles’ note), There is also an application of Ps. cxiv. 4, with 
an added feature which illustrates exactly St. Paul’s dmoxd\urs rap 
vidv rod Geod: ‘In those days will the mountains leap like rams 
and the hills will skip like lambs satisfied with milk, and they will 
all become angels in heaven. Their faces will be lighted up 
with joy, because in those days the Elect One has appeared, and the 
earth will rejoice and the righteous will dwell upon it, and the elect 
will go to and fro upon it’ (Znoch li. 4f.). We have given 
parallels enough from 4 Ezra and the Apocalypse of Baruch, and 
there is much in the Talmud to the same effect (cf. Weber, Adésyn. 
Theol. p. 380 ff.; Schiirer, Meutest. Zettgesch. ti. 453 ff, 458 £5 
Edersheim, Z:/e and Times, &c. ii. 438). 

It is not surprising to find the poetry of the prophetic writings 
hardened into fact by Jewish literalism; but it is strange when the 
products of this mode of interpretation are attributed to our Lord 
Himself on authority no less ancient than that of Papias of Hiera- 
polis, professedly drawing from the tradition of St. John. Yet 
Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. V. xxxiii. 3) quotes in such terms the follow- 
ing: ‘ The days will come, in which vines shall grow, each having 
ten thousand shoots and on each shoot ten thousand branches, and 
on each branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each twig ten 
thousand clusters, and on each cluster ten thousand grapes, and 
each grape when pressed shall yield five and twenty measures of 
wine... Likewise also a grain of wheat shall produce ten thousand 
heads, and every head shall have ten thousand grains, and every 
grain ten pounds of fine flour, bright and clean; and the other 
fruits, seeds and the grass shall produce in similar proportions, and 
all the animals using these fruits which are products of the soil, 
shall become in their turn peaceable and harmonious.’ It happens 
that this saying, or at least part of it, is actually extant in Afoe. 
Bar. xxix. 5 (cf. Orac. Sibyll. iii. 620-623, 744 ff.), so that it 
clearly comes from some Jewish source. In view of an insiance 
like this it seems possible that even in the N. T. our Lord’s words 
may have been defined in a sense which was not exactly that 
originally intended owing to the current expectation which the dis- 
ciples largely shared. 

And yet on the whole, even if this expectation was by the Jews 
to some extent literalized and materialized, some of its essential 
features were preserved. Corresponding to the new abode pre- 
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pared for it there was to be a renewed humanity: and that not 
only in a physical sense based on Is. xxxv. 5 f. (‘Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped,’ &c.), but also in a moral sense; the root of evil was to be 
plucked out of the hearts of men and a new heart was to be im- 
planted in them: the Spirit of God was to rest upon them (Weber, 
Altsyn. Theol. p. 382). There was to be no unrighteousness in 
their midst, for they were all to be holy (Ps. Sol. xvii. a8f., 36, 
&c.). The Messiah was to rule over the naticns, but not merely by 
force ; Israel was to be a true light to the Gentiles (Schiirer, of. «#2. 
- 456). 

: If a compare these Jewish beliefs with what we find here in the 
Epistle to the Romans there are two ways in which the superiority 
of the Apostle is most striking. (1) There runs through his words 
an intense sympathy with nature in and for itself. He is one of 
those (like St. Francis of Assisi) to whom it is given to read as it 
were the thoughts of plants and animals. He seems to lay his ear 
to the earth and the confused murmur which he hears has a meaning 
for him: it is creation’s yearning for that happier state intended for 
it and of which it has been defrauded. (2) The main idea is not, 
as it is so apt to be with the Rabbinical writers, the mere glorifica- 
tion of Israel. By them the Gentiles are differently treated. 
Sometimes it is their boast that the Holy Land will be reserved 
exclusively for Israel: ‘the sojourner and the stranger shall dwell 
with them no more’ (Ps. Sol. xvii. 31). The only place for the 
Gentiles is ‘ to serve him beneath the yoke’ (cézd. ver. 32). The 
vision of the Gentiles streaming to Jerusalem as a centre of religion 
is exceptional, as it must be confessed that it is also in O.T. 
Prophecy. On the other hand, with St. Paul the movement is 
truly cosmic. The ‘sons of God’ are not selected for their own 
sakes alone, but their redemption means the redemption of a world 
of being besides themselves, 


THE ASSISTANCE OF THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 26, 27. Meanwhile the Holy Spirit itself assists in 
our prayers. 


*Nor are we alone in our struggles. The Holy Spirit sup- 
ports our helplessness. Left to ourselves we do not know what 
prayers to offer or how to offer them. But in those inarticulate 
groans which rise from the depths of our being, we recognize the 
voice of none other than the Holy Spirit. He makes intercession ; 
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and His intercession is sure to be answered. ® For God Who 
searches the inmost recesses of the heart can interpret His own 
Spirit’s meaning. He knows that His own Will regulates Its 
petitions, and that they are offered for men dedicated to His service. 


26. écattws. As we groan, so also does the Holy Spirit groan 
with us, putting a meaning into our aspirations which they would 
not have of themselves. All alike converges upon that ‘ Divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves.’ This view of the 
connexion (Go., Weiss, Lips.), which weaves in this verse with 
the broad course of the Apostle’s argument, seems on the whole 
better than that which attaches it more closely to the words im- 
mediately preceding, ‘as hope sustains us so also does the Spirit 
sustain us’ (Mey. Oltr. Gif. Va. Mou.). 

ouvavtiAapBdverar: arrihapBdverOa =‘to take hold of at the 
side (dvri), so as to support’; and this sense is further strength- 
ened by the idea of association contained in ow-. The same 
compound occurs in LXX of Ps. Ixxxviii [Ixxxix]. 22, and in 
Luke x. 40. , 

TH doGeveta : decisively attested for rais doOevefais. On the way in 
which we are taking the verse the reference will be to the vaguee 
ness and defectiveness of our prayers; on the other view to our 
weakness under suffering implied in 8)’ Sropovjs. But as imouows 
suggests rather a certain amount of victorious resistance, this appli- 
cation of do@évea seems less appropriate. 

78 yap ti mpocevédueda. The art. makes the whole clause object 
of oidauev. Gif. notes that this construction is characteristic of 
St. Paul and St. Luke (in the latter ten times; in the former Rom. 
xiii, 9; Gal. v. 14; Eph. iv. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 1). ri mpooevé. is 
strictly rather, ‘What we ought to pray’ than ‘what we ought to 
pray for,’ i.e. ‘how we are to word our prayers,’ not ‘ what we are 
to choose as the objects of prayer.’ But as the object determines 
the nature of the prayer, in the end the meaning is much the 
same. 

xa0d Sat. It is perhaps a refinement to take this as = ‘ accord- 
ing to, in proportion to, our need ’ (Mey.-W. Gif.); which brings out 
the proper force of xa6é (cf. Baruch i. 6 v.1.) at the cost of putting 
a sense upon dei which is not found elsewhere in the N.T., where 
it always denotes obligation or objective necessity. Those of the 
Fathers who show how they took it make xa6d dei = riva tpdmov 
dei mpocevg., which also answers well to xara Gedy in the next 
verse. 

Swepevruyxdvet: évrvyydve means originally ‘to fall in with,’ and 
hence ‘to accost with entreaty,’ and so simply ‘to entreat’; in this 
sense it is not uncommon and occurs twice in this Epistle (viii. 34; 
xi. 2). The verse contains a statement which the unready of 
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speech may well lay to heart, that all prayer need not be formu- 
lated, but that the most inarticulate desires (springing from a right 
motive) may have a shape and a value given to them beyond 
anything that is present and definable to the consciousness. This 
verse and the next go to show that St. Paul regarded the action of 
the Holy Spirit as personal, and as distinct from the action of the 
Father. The language of the Creeds aims at taking account of 
these expressions, which agree fully with the triple formula of 
2 Cor. xiii. 14; Matt. xxviii. 19. Oltr. however makes 16 mvevpa in 
both verses = ‘the human spirit,” against the natural sense of 
imepevrvyxdver and imép dyiov, which place the object of intercession 
outside the Spirit itself, and against xara Gedy, which would be by 
no means always true of the human spirit. 

Smepevrvyxaver is decisively attested (N*ABDFG &c.). Text. Recept. 

has the easier évrvyxdve: tmep jyar. 

27. 8. Are we to translate this ‘ because’ (Weiss Go. Gif. Va.) 
or ‘that’ (Mey. Oltr. Lips. Mou.)? Probably the latter; for if we 
take én as assigning a reason for ofde ri rd Hpdvnua, the reason would 
not be adequate: God would still ‘know’ the mind, or intention, 
of the Spirit even if we could conceive it as not xara Océ» and 
not inép dylov. It seems best therefore to make ér: describe the 
nature of the Spirit’s intercession. 

kata Ody = xara 7d OcAnua Tod Ccod: cf. 2 Cor. vii. 9-11. 

The Jews had a strong belief in the value of the intercessory prayer of 
their great saints, such as Moses (4ss. Moys. xi. 11, 17; xii. 6), Jeremiah 


(Apoc. Bar. ii. 2): cf. Weber, p. 287 ff But they have nothing like the 
teaching of these verses 


THE ASCENDING PROCESS OF SALVATION. 


VIII. 28-80. With what a chain of Providential care 
does God accompany the course of His chosen! In eternity, 
the plan laid and their part in st foreseen; in time, first 
their call, then their acquittal, and finally their reception 
into glory. 

* Yet another ground of confidence. The Christian knows that 
all things (including his sufferings) can have but one result, and 
that a good one, for those who love God and respond to the call 
which in the pursuance of His purpose He addresses to them. 
*® Think what a long perspective of Divine care and protection lies 
before them! First, in eternity, God marked them for His own, 
as special objects of His care and instruments of His purpose. 
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Then, in the same eternity, He planned that they snould share in 
the glorified celestial being of the Incarnate Son—in order that 
He, as Eldest Born, might gather round Him a whole family of 
the redeemed. * Then in due course, to those for whom He had 
in store this destiny He addressed the call to leave their worldly 
lives and devote themselves to His service. And when they 
obeyed that call He treated them as righteous men, with their 
past no longer reckoned against them. And so accounted righteous 
He let them participate (partially now as they will do more com. 
pletely hereafter) in His Divine perfection. 


28. ofSapney S¢ passes on to another ground for looking con- 
fidently to the future. The Christian’s career must have a good 
ending, because at every step in it he is in the hands of God and is 
carrying out the Divine purpose. 

mdvra, suvepyet: a small but important group of authorities, A B, 
Orig. 2/6 or 2/7 (cf. Boh. Sah. Aeth.), adds 6 Geds; and the inser- 
tion lay so much less near at hand than the omission that it must 
be allowed to have the greater appearance of originality. With 
this reading ovvepyei must be taken transitively, ‘causes all things 
to work.’ 


The Bohairic Version, translated literally and preserving the idioms, is ‘But 
we know that those who love God, He habitually works with them in every 
gr thing, those whom He has called according to His purpose.’ The Sahidic 

ersion (as edited by Amélineau in Zeitschrift fiir Aegypt. Sprache, 1887) 
is in part defective but certainly repeats @céds: ‘ But we know that those who 
love God, God... them in every good thing,’ &c. From this we gather 
that the Version of Upper Egypt inserted 6 @eés, and that the Version of 
Lower Egypt omitted it but interpreted ovvepye? transitively as if it were 
present. It would almost seem as if there was an exegetical tradition which 
took the word in this way. It is true that the extract from Origen’s Com- 
mentary in the Ph#/ocalia (ed. Robinson, p. 226 ff.) not only distinctly and 
repeatedly presents the common reading but also in one place (p. 229) clearly 
has the common interpretation. But Chrysostom (ad /oc.) argues at some 
length as if he were taking ov cpye? transitively with 6 @eds for subject. 
Similarly Gennadius (in Cramer's Catena), also Theodoret and Theodorus 
Monachus (preserved in the Catena2). It would perhaps be too much to 
claim all these writers as witnesses to the reading ouvepyet 6 @eds, but they 
may point to a tradition which had its origin in that reading and survived it. 
On the other hand it is possible that the reading may have grown out of the 
interpretation. 

For the use of ovvepye? there are two rather close parallels in Zest. XZ/ 
Patr.: Issach. 3 6 eds ovvepyel rH amAdrnri pov, and Gad 4 7d ydp mvedpya 
Tov uloous ... ovvepyet TH Sarava ev naw els Odvarov Trav avOpwnwy’ Td de 
Bvedua Ths ayanys éy paxpodupig owvepyed TH vopw Tov Ccod els oorypiay 
dy Oputar. 


Tois Kata mpdQecw KAnTots odow. With this clause St. Paul in- 
troduces a string of what may be called the technical terms of hig 
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theology, marking the succession of stages into which he divides 
the normal course of a Christian hfe—all being considered not 
from the side of human choice and volition, but from the side of 
Divine care and ordering. This is summed up at the outset in the 
phrase xard mpéGeow, the comprehensive plan or design in accord- 
ance with which God directs the destinies of men. There can be 
no question that St. Paul fully recognizes the freedom of the human 
will. The large part which exhortation plays in his letters is con- 
clusive proof of this. But whatever the extent of human freedom 
there must be behind it the Divine Sovereignty. It is the practice 
of St. Paul to state alternately the one and the other without 
attempting an exact delimitation between them. And what he has 
not done we are not likely to succeed in doing. In the passage 
before us the Divine Sovereignty is in view, not on its terrible but 
on its gracious side. It is the proof how ‘ God worketh all things 
for good to those who love Him.’ We cannot insist too strongly 
upon this; but when we leave the plain declarations of the Apostle 
and begin to draw speculative inferences on the right hand or on 
the left we may easily fall into cross currents which will render any 
such inferences invalid. See further the note on Free-Will and 
Predestination at the end of ch. xi. 

In further characterizing ‘those who love God’ St. Paul na- 
turally strikes the point at which their love became manifest by the 
acceptance of the Divine Call. This call is one link in the chain 
of Providential care which attends them: and it suggests the other 
links which stretch far back into the past and far forward into the 
future. By enumerating these the Apostle completes his proof 
that the love of God never quits His chosen ones. 

The enumeration follows the order of succession in time. 

For wpd6ects see on ch. ix. 11 7 Kat exAoyiy mpoGects Tod evi, 
which would prove, if proof were needed, that the purpose is that 
of God and not of man (kar’ oixeiay mpoaipeoww Theoph. and the 
Greek Fathers generally): comp. also Eph. i. 11; iii, 11; 2 Tim. 
i. g. 

It was one of the misfortunes of Greek theology that it received a bias ix 
the Free-Will controversy from opposition to the Gnostics (cf. p. 269 inf.) 
which it never afterwards lost, and which seriously prejudiced its exegesis 
wherever this question was concerned. Thus in the present instance, the great 
mass of the Greek commentators take card mpd6eo.v to mean ‘in accordance 
with the man’s own mpoatpeos or free act of choice’ (see the extracts in 
Cramer’s Catena ‘e cod. Monac.’; and add Theoph. Oecum. Euthym.-Zig.). 
The two partial exceptions are, as we might expect, Origen and Cyril of 
Alexandria, who however both show traces of the influences current in the 
Eastern Church. Origen also seems inclined to take it of the propositum 
bonum et bonam voluntatem quam circa Dei cultum gerunt; but he admits 
the alternative that it may refer to the purpose of God. IE so, it refers to 
this purpose as determined by His foreknowledge of the characters and 
conduct of men. Cyril of Alexandria asks the question, Whose purpose is 
intended? and decides that it would not be wrong to answer Thy Te 70d 
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kexdnxdros wal viv tavtaw. He comes to this decision however rather on 
dogmatic than on exegetical grounds. 

v _It is equally a straining of the text when Augustine distinguishes two kinds 
of call, one secundum propositum, the call of the elect, and the other of those 
who are not elect. on enim omnes vocati secundum propositum samt 
Pocatt: guoniam multi vocati, pancé electé. Ipsi ergo secundum propositum 
vocati gei electi ante constitutionem munat (Cont. duas Epist. Pelag. ii. 10. ~ 
§ 22, cf. Cont. Julian. v. 6, § 14). In the idea of a double call, Augustine 
seems to have been anticipated by Origen, who however, as we have seen, 
gives a different sense to nara mpddeow: omnes quidem vocati Sunt, non tamen 
omnes secundum propositum vocati sunt (ed. Lomm. vii. 128), 


xAyrois: ‘called,’ implying that the call has been obeyed. The 
eAjots is not au salut (Oltr.), at least in the sense of final salva- 
tion, but simply to become Christians: see on i. 1. 

29. ér: certainly here ‘because,’ assigning a reason for mdvra 
ouvepyet 6 Ocds eis dyabdv, not ‘that’ (= c'est gue Oltr.). 

ois mpoéyvw, The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by the Biblical use of the word ‘ know,’ which is very marked and 
clear: e.g. Ps. i. 6 ‘The Lord knoweth (y:yrdoxet) the way of the 
righteous’; cxliv [cxliii]. 3 ‘Lord, what is man that Thou takest 
knowledge of him (ér: éyoo6ys airg LXX)? Or the son of man 
that Thou makest account of him?’ Hos. xiii. g ‘I did know 
(emoiuawov) thee in the wilderness.’ Am. iii. 2 ‘You only have 
I known (éor) of all the families of the earth.’ Matt. vii, 23 
‘Then will I profess unto them I never knew (rev) you,’ &c, 
In all these places the word means ‘to take note of,’ ‘to fix the 
regard upon,’ as a preliminary to selection for some especial pur- 
pose. The compound mpo¢ya only throws back this ‘taking 
note’ from the historic act in time to the eternal counsel which 
it expresses and executes. 


This interpretation (which is very similar to that of Godet and which 
approaches, though it is not exactly identical with, that of a number of older 
commentators, who make mpo¢yvw = praediligere, approbare) has the double 
advantage of being strictly conformed to Biblical usage and of reading 
nothing into the word which we are not sure is there. This latter objection 
applies to most other ways of taking the passage: e.g. to Origen’s, when he 
makes the foreknowledge a foreknowledge of character and fitness, mpoava- 
revioas odv 6 @cds 7@ eipys trav écopérwv, wal Katavohoas pom}y Tov ep’ jpiv 
Tavdé tivaw emt eboéBeav wat Sppiy em rabrny pera Thy foThy K.T.A. 
(Phtlocal. xxv. 2. p. 227, ed. Robinson ; the comment ad Joc. is rather nearer 
the mark, cognovtsse suos dicitur, hoc est in divectione habuisse stbique 
soctasse, but there too is added sciens guales essent). Cyril of Alexandria 
(and after him Meyer) supplies from what follows mpoeyrdoOnoav ds écovras 
sippoppa Tis eixdvos Tov Tiod abrod, but this belongs properly only to 
mpowpioe. Widest from the mark are those who, like Calvin, look beyond 
the immediate choice to final salvation: Dei asstem praccognitio, cuius hie 
Paulus meminit, non nuda est praescientia ...sed adoptio gua filios suos 
@ reprobss semper discrevit. On the other hand, Gif. keeps ciosely to the 
context in explaining, ‘‘‘ Foreknew” as the individual objects of His purpose 
(mpéGects) and therefore foreknew as “them that love God.”’ The only 
defect in this seems to be that it does not sufficiently take account of the 
Q.T. and N. T. use of yeyrdone. 
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nat xpodpice. The Apostle overleaps for the moment inter- 
mediate steps and carries the believer onward to the final con- 
summation of God’s purpose in respect to him, This is exactly 
defined as ‘ conformity to the image of His Son.’ 

cuppsppous denotes inward and thorough and not merely super- 
ficial likeness. 

ris eixévos. As the Son is the image of the Father (2 Cor. iv. 
4; Col. i. 15), so the Christian is to refiect the image of His 
Lord, passing through a gradual assimilation of mind and character 
to an ultimate assimilation of His déga, the absorption of the 
splendour of His presence. 

eis 73 clvar adtdv mpwrdroKoy dy wodAois ABepois. As the final 
cause of all things is the glory of God, so the final cause of the 
Incarnation and of the effect of the Incarnation upon man is that 
the Son may be surrounded by a multitude of the redeemed. 
These He vouchsafes to call His ‘brethren.’ They are a ‘family, 
the entrance into which is through tke Resurrection. As Christ 
was the first to rise, He is the ‘Eldest-born’ (mpordroxos éx ra» 
vexpav, iva yévnras ev macw airs mpatevov Col. i. 18). This is 
different from the ‘ first-born of all creation’ (Col. i. 15). pard- 
roxos isa metaphorical expression ; the sense of which is determined 
by the context; in Col. i. 15 it is relative to creation, here it is 
relative to the state to which entrance is through the Resurrection 
(see Lightfoot’s note on the passage in Col.). 

80. ofs 8¢ mpodpice x.t-X. Having taken his readers to the end 
of the scale, the Séfa in which the career of the Christian cul- 
minates, the Apostle now goes back and resolves the latter part of 
the process into its subdivisions, of which the landmarks are 
éxdderer, édixaiacev, eddgace. These are not quite exhaustive : 
jylacev might have been inserted after ¢d:caiwoev; but it is suffi- 
ciently implied as a consequence of ¢dicatooer ‘and a necessary 
condition of ééface: in pursuance of the Divine purpose that 
Christians should be conformed to Christ, the first step is the call; 
this brings with it, when it is obeyed, the wiping out of past sins, 
or justification; and from that there is a straight course to the 
crowning with Divine glory. ¢xddecey and edixaiwoev are both 
naturally in the aorist tense as pointing to something finished 
and therefore past: éddgace» is not strictly either finished or past, 
but it is attracted into the same tense as the preceding verbs; an 
attraction which is further justified by the fact that, though not 
complete in its historical working out, the step implied in édgacev 
is both complete and certain in the Divine counsels. To God 
there is neither ‘ before nor after.’ 
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* THE PROOFS AND ASSURANCE OF DIVINE LOVE. 


VIII. 31-39. With the proofs of God’s love before him, 
the Christian has nothing to fear. God, the Fudge, tS On 
his side, and the ascended Christ intercedes Sor him 
(vv. 31-34). 

The love of God in Christ is so strong that earthly 
sufferings and persecutions—nay, all Sorms and phases of 
being—are powerless to intercept it, or to bar the Christian's 
triumph (vv. 35-39). 


** What conclusion are we to draw from this? Surely the 
strongest possible comfort and encouragement. With God on our 
side what enemy can we fear? * Ag Abraham spared not Isaac, 
so He spared not the Son who shared His Godhead, but suffered 
Him to die for all believers. Is not this a sure proof that along 
with that one transcendent gift His bounty will provide all that is 
necessary for our salvation? * Where shall accusers be found 
against those whom God has chosen? When God pronounces 
righteous, “ who shall condemn? For us Christ has died ; I should 
say rather rose again; and not only rose but sits enthroned at 
His Father’s side, and there pleads continually for us. ™ His love 
is our security. And that love is so strong that nothing on earth 
can come between us and it. The sea of troubles that a Christian 
has to face, hardship and persecution of every kind, are powerless 
against it; ™ though the words of the Psalmist might well be 
applied to us, in which, speaking of the faithful few in his own 
generation, he described them as ‘for God’s sake butchered all 
day long, treated like sheep in the shambles.’ * We too are no 
better than they. And yet, crushed and routed as we may seem, 
the love of Christ crowns us with surpassing victory. * For I am 
convinced that no form or phase of being, whether abstract or 
personal ; not life or its negation ; not any hierarchy of spirits; no 
dimension of time; no supernatural powers; ®no dimension of 
space ; no world of being invisible to us now,—will ever come 
between us and the love which God has brought so near to us in 
Jesus Messiah our Lord, 
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82. 8s ye Tod iS{ov ulod odk epeicaro, A number of emphatic 
expressions are crowded together in this sentence: ds ye, ‘the same 
God who’; rod idiov viod, ‘His own Son,’ partaker of His own 
nature; ov« éepeloaro, the word which is used of the offering of 
Isaac in Gen. xxii. 16, and so directly recalls that offering—the 
greatest sacrifice on record. For the argument comp. v. 6-10. 

33-35. The best punctuation of these verses is that which is 
adopted in RV. #xf (so also Orig. Chrys. Theodrt. Mey. EW. 
Gif. Va. Lid.). There should not be more than a colon between 
the clauses @cds 5 dixaav tis 6 xaraxpwav; God is conceived of as 
Judge: where He acquits, who can condemn? Ver. 34 is then 
immediately taken up by ver. 35: Christ proved His love by dying 
for us; who then shall part us from that love? The Apostle 
clearly has in his mind Is. 1. 8, 9 ‘He is near that justifieth men; 
who will contend with me?... Behold, the Lord God will help 
me; who is he that shall condemn me?’ This distinctly favours 
the view that each affirmation is followed by a question relating to 
that affirmation. The phrases 6 xaraxpwav and 6 d«aay form 
a natural antithesis, which it is wrong to break up by putting a full 
stop between them and taking one with what precedes, the other 
with what follows. 


On the view taken above, @eds 5 Sixcidv and Xpiords “Inoods 6 dwobavaw 
are both answers to tis éyxadéoet; and zis 5 xataxpwav; tis pds xuploe ; 
are subordinate questions, suggested in the one case by d.ea@v, in the other 
by evr. imip fuav. We observe also that on this view ver. 35 is closely 
linked to ver. 34. The rapid succession of thought which is thus obtained, 
each step leading on to the next, is in full accordance with the spirit of the 

assage. 
Another way of taking it is to put a full stop at d:mady, and to make ris 
éyeadéce; ris 5 karaxpwav; two distinct questions with wholly distinct 
answers. So Fri. Lips. Weiss Oltr.Go. Others again (RV. marg. Beng. 
De W. Mou.) make all the clauses questions (@eds 6 diary; évtvyx. tate 
jpyav ;) But these repeated challenges do not give such a nervous concatena- 
tion of reasoning. 


83. tls éyxadécer; another of the forensic terms which are so 
common in this Epistle ; ‘Who shall impeach such as are elect of 
God?’ 

éxAextav. We have already seen (note on i. 1) that with 
St. Paul «Anroé and éxAexroi are not opposed to each other (as they 
are in Matt. xxii. 14) but are rather to be identified. By reading 
into «Anrof the implication that the call is accepted, St. Paul shows 
that the persons of whom this is true are also objects of God’s 
choice. By both terms St. Paul designates not those who are de 
stined for final salvation, but those who are ‘summoned’ or ‘ se- 
lected’ for the privilege of serving God and carrying out His will. 
If their career runs its normal course it must issue 1n salvation, 
the ‘glory’ reserved for them; this lies as it were at the end of 
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the avenue; but ¢ékXexrdy only shows that they are in the right 
way to reach it. At least no external power can bar them from 
it ¥ if they lose it, they will do so by their own fault. 

wataxplvev: xaraxpway RV. text Mou. This is quite possible, but 8:nady 
suggests the present. 

84. Xpiords Incols NACFGL, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Did. 
Aug.: Xpiorés (om. “Inoods) BDEK &c., Syrr., Cyr.-Jerus. Chrys. ai. 
Another instance of B in alliance with authorities otherwise Western and 
Syrian. WH. bracket ’Ijo. 

iyepGels éx vexpdv N* AC al. plur.. RV. WH: om. de vexpav N° BDE 
FGKL &c, Ti. WH®. The group which inserts é« vexpav is practically 
the same as that which inserts "Ijcois above. 

85 nai. Stroke follows stroke, each driving home the last. ‘It 
is Christ who died—nay rather (mmo vero) rose from the dead— 
who (xai should be omitted here) is at the right hand of God—who 
also intercedes for us.’ It is not a dead Christ on whom we depend, 
but a living. It is not only a living Christ, but a Christ enthronet 
a Christ in power. It is not only a Christ in power, but a Christ 
of ever-active sympathy, constantly (if we may so speak) at the 
Father’s ear, and constantly pouring in intercessions for His 
struggling people on earth. A great text for the value and/ 
significance of the Ascension (cf. Swete, Apost. Creed, p. 67 f.). 

35. awd tijs dydrns tot Xptoto§. There is an alternative reading 
rod @cod for which the authorities are 8 B, Orig. (1/3 doubtfully in 
the Greek, but 6/7 in Rufinus’ Latin translation); Eus, 4/6; Bas. 
2/6; Hil. 1/2 and some others. RV. WH. note this reading in 
marg. But of the authorities B Orig.-lat. 2/7 read in full dad ris 
dydnns Tod Gcod rhs é€v Xpior@ “Inood, which is obviously taken from 
ver. 39. Even in its simpler form the reading is open to suspicion 
of being conformed to that verse: to which however it may be 
replied that Xpeorod may also be a correction from the same source. 
On the whole Xpicrod seems more probable, and falls in better with 
the view maintained above of the close connexion of vv. 34, 35. 

‘The love of Christ’ is unquestionably ‘the love of Christ for 
us,’ not our love for Christ: cf. v. 5. 

Odtus x.7.A. We have here a splendid example of xavynois év 
tats Odixyeow of which St. Paul wrote in ch. v. 3 ff. The passage 
shows how he soared away in spirit above those ‘sufferings of this 
present time’ which men migtt inflict, but after that had nothing 
more that they could do. On Oris 4 orevoywpia see ii. 9; for 
diwypds cf. 2 Cor. xi. 23 ff, 32f.; xii. 10, &c.; for Amos H yuprdrns, 
1 Cor. iv. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 27; for xivdvvos a Cor. xi. 26; 2 Cor. 
XV. 30. 

86. St. Evexd cov. The quotation is exact from LXX of Ps. 
xliv [xliii]. 23: dr belongs to it. 

évexev is decisively attested here: in the Psalm B has iyexa, NAT Weer, 
where there is a presumption against the reading of B. 


—n, 
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Oavaroipela SAny thy ucpav: cf. 2 Cor. xv. 31 nal’ hudpar 
dmobvnoxw: ‘tota die, hoc est, omni vitae meae tempore’ Orig. 

mpoBata opayis: sheep destined for slaughter; cf. Zech. xi. 4 
ra mpdBara rhs opayis (cf. Jer. xii. 3 mpé8ara eis opayyv Cod. Marchal. 
marg.). 


The Latin texts of this verse are marked and characteristic. Tertullian, 
Scorp. 13 Tea causa mortificamur tota dive, deputati sumus ut pecora iugu- 
lationis, Cyprian, Zest. iii. 18 (the true text; cf. Hpdst, xxxi. 4) Causa tus 
occidimur tota die, depittali sumws ut oves victimae. Hilary of Poitiers, 
Tract. in Ps. cxviii. (ed. Zingerle, p. 429) Propter te mortificamur tota die, 
deputati sumus sicut oves occistonis. Irenaeus, Adv. faer. II. xxii. 2 
(Latine; cf. 1V. xvi. 2) Propter te morte afficimur tota die, aestimats sumus 
ut oves occisionis. (Similarly Cod. Clarom. Speculum Augustini, codd. ML) 
Vulgate (Cod. Amiat.) Propter te mortificamur tota die, aestimati sumus 
wt oves occisionis, UHere two types of text stand out clearly: that of Cyprian 
at one end of the scale, and that of the Vulgate (with which we may group 
Tren.-lat. Cod. Clarom. and the Speculum) at the other. Hilary stands 
between, having deputatd in common with Cyprian, but on the whole leaning 
rather to the later group. The most difficult problem is presented by 
Tertullian, who approaches Cyprian in 7ua causa and deputati, and the 
Vulgate group in mortificamur: in pecora iugulationis he stands alone. 
This passage might seem to favour the view that in Tertullian we had the 
primitive text from which all the rest were derived. That hypothesis how- 
ever would be difficult to maintain systematically; and in any case there 
must be a large element in Tertullian’s text which is simply individual. 
The text before us may be said to give a glimpse of the average position of 
a problem which is still some way from solution. 


87. SwepvixGpev. Tertullian and Cyprian represent this by the 
coinage supervincimus (Vulg. Cod. Clarom. Hil. superamus) ; ‘ over- 
come strongly’ Tyn.; ‘are more than conquerors’ Genev., happily 
adopted in AV. 

8a tod dyamjocavtos pas points back to ris dydwys rod Xpored 
in ver. 35. 

88. ore Gyyeor oUre dpyat. ‘And He will call on all the host 


of the heavens and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, 


the Cherubim, Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of 
power, and all the angels of principalities, and the Elect One, and 
the other powers on the earth, over the water, on that day’ Enoch 
lxi. ro. St. Paul from time to time makes use of similar Jewish 
designations for the hierarchy of angels: so in 4 Cor. xv. 24; 
Eph. i. 28 a yn, eLovoia, Svvapus, xupidrns, may Svopa dvopatduevor : 
iii, 10; vi. 12; Col. i. 16 (@pdvos, xupidrntes, dpxat, é€ovoia) ; ii. 10, 
15. The whole world of spirits is summed up in Phil. ii. 10 as 
emoupanot, énuye.ot, katayOomor. It ig somewhat noticeable that whereas 
the terms used are generally abstract, in several places they are 
made still more abstract by the use of the sing. instead of plur., 
éray Katapynon wacay dpxiy Kai wacav é€ovoiay Kai ddvapw & Cor. Xv, 
24; tnepdvw nmaons apyns kai cLovoias «tA. Eph. i. 81; 9 xepadad 
ndons dpxis ai c€ovoias Col. ii 10. 
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It is also true (as pointed out by Weiss, Bzb/. Theol. § 104; 
Anm. 1. 2) that the leading passages in which St. Paul speaks of 
angels are those in which his language aims at embracing the 
whole xéopos. He is very far from a Opyoxeia ray dyyéhwv such as he 
protests against in the Church at Colossae (Col. ii. 18). At the 
same time the parallels which have been given (see also below 
under @vvdues) are enough to show that the Apostle must not be 
separated from the common beliefs of his countrymen. He held 
that there was a world of spirits brought into being like the rest of 
creation by Christ (Col. i, 16). These spirits are ranged in 
a certain hierarchy to which the current names are given. They 
seem to be neither wholly good nor wholly bad, for to them too 
the Atonement of the Cross extends (Col. i. 20 dmoxara\Adéas ra 
ndvra eis airéy.. . etre ra emi ris yas ire ra dv vois ovpavois). There 
is a sense in which the Death on the Cross is a triumph over them 
(Col. ii. 15). They too must acknowledge the universal sovereignty 
of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 24; cf. Eph. i. 10); and they form part of 
that kingdom which He hands over to the Father, that ‘God may 
be all in all’ (x Cor. xv. 28). On the whole subject see Everling, 
Die paulinische Angelologie u. D&monologte, Gottingen, 1888. 

For dyycdo: the Western text (D EF G, Ambrstr. Aug. Amb.) has 

Gyyedos. There is also a tendency in the Western and later authorities to‘ 


insert obre éfovota: before or after dpxal, obviously from the parallel passages _ 
in which the words occur together. j 


otre Suvduets. There is overwhelming authority (8% A BCD &c.) 
for placing these words after otre wéAdovra, We naturally expect 
them to be associated with dpyai, as in 1 Cor. xv. 243 Eph. i. az. 
It is possible that in one of the earliest copies the word may have 
been accidentally omitted, and then added in the margin and re- 
inserted at the wrong place. We seem to have a like primitive 
corruption in ch. iv. 22 (reis eroyodew), But it is perhaps more 
probable that in the rush of impassioned thought St. Paul inserts 
the words as they come, and that thus otre duvdueis may be slightly 
belated. It has been suggested that St. Paul takes alternately 
animate existences and inanimate. When not critically controlled, 
the order of association ig a very subtle thing. 

For the word compare ‘the angels of power’ and ‘the other powers on 
the earth’ in the passage from the Book of Enoch quoted above; also Zesé. 
XI Patr. Levi 3 év 7 spiry (sc. odpar@) elotv ai dvvdyes rév wapepBoraw, 
ol raxdevres eis utpay episews, aorfoa éxdixnow dy Tois mvedpace THs wAdyys 
wai Tov BeAlap. 

89. odre Tpwpa ovre Bdbos. Lips. would give to the whole. 
context a somewhat more limited application than is usually 
assigned to it. He makes odre cveor... BaGos all refer to angelic 
powers: ‘neither now nor at the end of life (when such spirits 
were thought to be most active) shall the spirits either of the 
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height or from the depth bar our entrance into the next world, 
where the love of Christ will be still nearer to us.’ This is also 
the view of Origen (see below). But it is quite in the manner of 
St. Paul to personify abstractions, and the sense attached to them 
cannot well be too large: cf. esp. Eph. iii. 18 ri rd mAdros nai pjxos 
cai tos nai Bdbos, and a Cor. x. § nav dywpa émaipspevoy xara rys 
yuacews Tov Geod, 


The common patristic explanation of Sfapa is ‘things above the heavens,’ 
and of 8d0os, ‘things beneath the earth.’ Theod. Monach. tywya perv Ta 
dyav énidoga, Bddos 8 7a dyav Gdofa, Theodoret Bdos 8 ri yéevvay, 
topo riv Baowdelay. Origen (in Cramer’s Catena) explains tyapa of the 
‘spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places’ (Eph. vi. 12), and 
Bdbos of ta xatax6évia, The expanded version of Rufinus approaches still 
more nearly to the theory of Lipsius: Sémé/iter et altitudo et profundum 
impugnant nos, sicut et David dicit multi qui debellant me de alto: sime 
dubio cum a spiritibus nequitiae de caelestibus urgeretur: et sicut tterum 
d@icit: de profundis clamavi ad te, Domine: cssm ab his qué im inferne 
deputati sunt et gchennae spiritibus impugnaretur. 


obte Tig xtiotg érépa. The use of érépa and not @dy seems to 
favour the view that this means not exactly ‘any other created 
thing ’ but ‘ any other kind of creation,’ ‘any other mode of being,’ 
besides those just enumerated and differing from the familiar world 
as we see it. 


Origen (in Cramer) would like to take the passage in this way. He asks 
if there may not be another creation besides this visible one, ‘in its nature 
visible though not as yet seen’—a description which might seem to anticipate 
the discoveries of the microscope and telescope. Comp. Balfour, Foundations 
of Belief, p. 71 f. ‘It is impossible therefore to resist the conviction that 
there must be an indefinite number of aspects of Nature respecting which 
science never can give us any information, even in our dreams. We must 
conceive ourselves as feeling our way about this dim corner of the illimit- 
able world, like children in a darkened room, encompassed by we know 
not what; a little better endowed with the machinery of sensation than the 
protozoon, yet poorly provided indeed as compared with a being, if such 
a one could be conceived, whose senses were adequate to the infinite variety 
of material Nature.’ 


/ dwd ris dydans Tod Ged tis év Xptot@ Ingots. This is the full 
Christian idea. The love of Christ is no doubt capable of being 
Asolated and described separately (2 Cor. v. 14; Eph. iii. 19), but 
\the love of Christ is really a manifestation of the love of God. 
A striking instance of the way in which the whole Godhead 
co-operates in this manifestation is ch. v. 5-8: the love of God 
is poured out in our hearts through the Holy Spirit, because Chrtst 
died for us; and God commends His love because Chris# died. 
The same essential significance runs through this section (note 


tap. Ww. 31-35, 39) 
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THE APOSTLE’S SORROW OVER ISRAEL’S UNBELIEF. 


IX. 1-5. The thought of this magnificent prospect fills 
me with sorrow for those who seem to be excluded from tt— 
my own countrymen for whom I would willingly sacrifice 
my dearest hopes—excluded too in spite of all their special 
privileges and their high destiny. 


* How glorious the prospect of the life in Christ ! How mournful 
the thought of those who are cut off from it! There is no 
shadow of falsehood in the statement I am about to make. As 
one who has his life in Christ I affirm a solemn truth; and my 
conscience, speaking under the direct influence of God’s Holy 
Spirit, bears witness to my sincerity. *There is one grief that 
I cannot shake off, one distressing weight that lies for ever at my 
heart. * Like Moses when he came down from the mount, the prayer 
has been in my mind: Could I by the personal sacrifice of my 
own salvation for them, even by being cut off from all communion 
with Christ, in any way save my own countrymen? Are they not 
my own brethren, my kinsmen 1s far as earthly relationship is 
concerned? ‘Are they not God’s own privileged people? They 
bear the sacred name of Israel with all that it implies; it is they 
whom He declared to be His ‘son,’ His ‘firstborn’ (Exod. iv. 22) ; 
their temple has been illuminated by the glory of the Divine 
presence; they are bound to Him by a series of covenants re- 
peatedly renewed; to them He gave a system of law on Mount 
Sinai; year after year they have offered up the solemn worship of 
the temple; they have been the depositories of the Divine promises ; 
‘their ancestors are the patriarchs, who were accounted righteous 
before God; from them in these last days has come the Messiah 
as regards his natural descent—that Messiah who although sprung 
from a human parent is supreme over all things, none other than 
God, the eternal object of human praise! 


IX-XTI. St. Paul has now finished his main argument. He 
has expounded his conception of the Gospel. But there still: 
remains a difficulty which could not help suggesting itself to 
every thoughtful reader, and which was continually being raised 
by one class of Christians at the time when he wrote. How is 
this new scheme of righteousness and salvation apart from law 
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consistent with the privileged position of the Jews? They had 
been the chosen race (we find St. Paul enumerating their privileges), 
through them the Messiah had come, and yet it appeared they 
would be rejected if they would not accept this new righteousness 
by faith. How is this consistent with the justice of God? 

The question has been continually in the Apostle’s mind. It 
has led him to emphasize more than once the fact that the new 
evayyéhiov if for both Jew and Greek, is yet for the Jew first (i. 16, 
ii. 9). It has led him to lay great stress on the fact that the Jews 
especially had sinned (ii. 17). Once indeed he has begun to 
discuss it directly (iii. 1); ‘What advantage then is there in being 
a Jew?’ but he postponed it for a time, feeling that it was necessary 
first to complete his main argument. He has dwelt on the fact 
that the new way of salvation can be proved from the Old Testa- 
ment (chap. iv). Now he is at liberty to discuss in full the question ; 
How is this conception of Christ’s work consistent with the fact of 
the rejection of the Jews which it seems to imply? 

The answer to this question occupies the remainder of the 
dogmatic portion of the Epistle, chaps. ix-xi, generally considered 
to be the third of its principal divisions. The whole section may 
be subdivided as follows: in ix. 6-29 the faithfulness and justice of 
God are vindicated; in ix. 30-x. 21 the guilt of Israel is proved; 
in chap. xi St. Paul shows the divine purpose which is being fulfilled 
and looks forward prophetically to a future time when Israel will 
be restored, concluding the section with a description of the Wisdom 
of God as far exceeding all human speculation. 


Marcion seems to have omitted the whole of this chapter with the possible 
exception of vv. 1-3. Tert. who passes from viil. 11 to x. 2 says salto of 
hic amplissimum abruptum intercisas scripturae (Adv. Mave. v. 14). See 
Zahn, Gesch. des N. 7, Kanoms p. 518. 


1. We notice that there is no grammatical connexion with the 
preceding chapter. A new point is introduced and the sequence 
of thought is gradually made apparent as the argument proceeds. 
Perhaps there has been a pause in writing the Epistle, the amanu- 
ensis has for a time suspended his labours. We notice also that 
St. Paul does not here follow his general habit of stating the 
subject he is going to discuss (as he does for example at the 
beginning of chap. iii), but allows it gradually to become evident. 
He naturally shrinks from mentioning too definitely a fact which is 
to him so full of sadness, It will be only too apparent to what he 
refers; and tact and delicacy both forbid him to define it more 
exactly. 

GAyPeav Aéyw dv Xpiorg: ‘I speak the truth in Christ, as one 
united with Christ’; cf. 2 Cor. ii. 17 GAN’ ds ef eiXucpweias, GAN’ ds 
x Geod, xarévarrt Oaod ev Xpsorg Nadoiuev: xii, 1g. St. Paul has just 
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described that union with Christ which will make any form of sin 
impossible; cf. viii. 1, 10; and the reference to this union gives 
solemnity to an assertion for which it will be difficult to obtain full 
credence. 

o& edSouar. A Pauline expression, 1 Tim. ii. 7 ddndeav déyo, 
ov Wevdouar: 2 Cor. xi. 31; Gal. i. 20. 

cuppaptupovons: cf. ii. 15; viii. 16. The conscience is personified 
so as to give the idea of a second and a separate witness. Cf. 
Oecumenius ad loc. péya béder eimeiv, 8d mpoodoroe’ TH morevOqva, 
Tpeis emiptpspevos pdprupas, roy Xpiordy, rd “Aycov Lvedpa, xal rip davrod 
ovveidnowy. 

& Mveduare ‘Ayl with ovppaprupovons. St. Paul adds further 
solemnity to his assertion by referring to that union of his spirit 
with the Divine Spirit of which he had spoken in the previous 
chapter. Cf. viii. 16 ard rd Tvedpa cuppaprupet ro mvevpare Huey. 

St. Paul begins with a strong assertion of the truth of his 
statement as a man does who is about to say something of the 
truth of which he is firmly convinced himself, although facts and 
the public opinion of his countrymen might seem to be against 
him. Cf. Chrys. a@ loc. mpérepov 8¢ Sia8cBarodras wepi Sv pcdre 
héyew” Gmep modXois Hos mately Grav peAdwoi re éyeww mapa Tois woAXoIs 
arioroupevov xai trép ob adddpa éavrovs eioe mererndres. 


2. dr: ‘that,’ introducing the subordinate sentence dependent on 
the idea of assertion in the previous sentence. St. Paul does not 
mention directly the cause of his grief, but leaves it to be inferred 
from the next verse. 

Ady (which is opposed to xapd Jn. xvi. 20) appears to mean 
grief as a state of mind; it is rational or emotional: é8uvy on the 
other hand never quite loses its physical associations ; it implies 
the anguish or smart of the heart (hence it is closely connected with 
19 xapdiq) which is the result of Avmy. 


With the grief of St. Paul for his countrymen, we may compare the grief 
of a Jew writing after the fall of Jerusalem, who feels both the misfortune 
and the sin of his people, and who like St. Paul emphasizes his sorrow by 
enumerating their close relationship to God and their ancestral pride: 
4 Ezra viii, 15-18 e¢ mume dicens dicam, de omni homine ts magts scts, de 
populo autem tuo, ob quem doleo, et de haereditate tua, propter quam lugeo, et 
propter Israél, propter quem tristis sum, et de semine Lacob, propter quod 
conturbor. Ibid. x. 6-8 non vides luctum nostrum et quae nobis contigerunt ? 
quoniam Sion mater nostra omnium in tristitia contristatur, et humilitate 
humiliata est, et luget ualidissime... 21-22 vides enim quoniam sanctifi- 
catio nostra deserta effecta est, et altare mostrum demolitum est, et templum 
nostrum destructum est, et psalterium nostrum humiliatum est, et hymnus | 
moster conticuit, et exsultatio nostra dissoluta est, et lumen candelabri nostri 
extinctuw est, et arca testamenti nostri direpta est. Apoc. Baruch. xxxv. 3 

0 enim ingemiscam super Stone, et guomodo lugebo super Lerusalem ? 
quia in loco isto ubi prostratus sum munc, olim sammus sacerdos offerebal 
oblationes santas, 
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8. This verse which is introduced by ydép does not give the 
reason of his grief but the proof of his sincerity. 

éxépqv: ‘the wish was in my mind’ or perhaps ‘the prayer 
was in my heart.’ St, Paul merely states the fact of the wish 
without regard to the conditions which made it impossible. Cf. Lft. 
on Gal. iv, 20 ‘The thing is spoken of in itself, prior to and 
independently of any conditions which might affect its possibility.’ 
See also Acts xxv. 22, and Burton, MZ. and T. § 33. 

dvd0cua: ‘accursed,’ ‘devoted to destruction.’ The word was 
originally used with the same meaning as dvd6nua (of which it was 

dialectic variation, see below), ‘that which is offered or consecrated 
to God.’ But the translators of the Old Testament required an 
expression to denote that which is devoted to God for destruction, and 
adopted dvdécuaas a translation of the Hebrew O99: see Levit. xxvii. 
28, 29 may d€ dvdOepa & édy dvabj dvOpwmos ro Kupio. . . odx aqodacerat 
ovd€ Autpaoerat .. . Kal wav & édy dvareby amd Tov dvOpdmey od Avrpwh7- 
gerat, GAG Oavdro Oavarobnceras: Deut. vii. 36; Josh. vi. 17 «at €oras 
f) modes dvdOcpa, adr) nai mdvra Soa oti év airf, Kupi@ caBaod. And 
with this meaning it is always used in the New Testament: Gal. i. 
8,9; 1 Cor. xvi. 22. The attempt to explain the word to mean 
‘excommunication’ from the society—a later use of the Hebrew in 
Rabbinical writers and the Greek in ecclesiastical—arose from 
a desire to, take away the apparent profanity of the wish. 


There is some doubt and has been a good deal of discussion as to the 
distinction in meaning between dvdGeya and dvdOnua. It was originally 
dialectic, dvd@nya being the Attic form ( dvd0npa arrinds, dvdleua éAdnvinds 
Moeris, p. 28) and dvd0eya being found as a substitute in non-Attic works 
(Anth. P. 6. 162, C.2.G. 2693d and other instances are quoted by the 
Dictionaries), The Hellenistic form was the one naturally used by the 
writers of the LXX, and it gradually became confined to the new meaning 
attached to the word, but the distinction seems never to have become 
certain and MSS. and later writers often confuse the two words. In the 
LXX (although Hatch and Redpath make no distinction) our present texts 
seem to preserve the difference of the two words. The only doubtful passage 
is 2 Macc. ii. 13; here A reads dvd0eya where we should expect dvd6nya, 
but V (the only other MS. quoted by Swete) and the authorities in Holmes 
and Parsons have dvd@npo. In the N.T. dyd@nya occurs once, Luke xxi. 5, 
and then correctly (but the MSS. vary, évé@nua B L, dvd0epa NAD). The 
Fathers often miss the distinction and explain the two words as identical : 
so Ps.-Just. Quaest. et Resp. 121; Theod. on Rom. ix. 3, and Suidas; they 
are distinguished in Chrys. on Rom. ix. 3 as quoted by Suidas, but not in 
Field’s ed. No certain instance is quoted of dvé6nya for dvddepua, but évddeua 
could be and was used dialectically for dvé@npa. On the word generally 
see esp. Trench Sym. i. § 5; Lft. Gal. i. 8; Fri. on Rom. ix. 3. 


adrés éys. The emphasis and position of these words emphasizes 
the willingness for personal sacrifice; and they have still more force 
when we remember that St. Paul has just declared that nothing in 
heaven or earth can separate him from the love of Christ, Chrys. 
ad loc. ri déyes, & Maire; dd rod Xpirrov rod moloupévov, of pyre 


- 
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Baciela ce, wire yéevva exidpite, ware To vootmeva, pre dda Tocadra, dad 
TovTov viv exn dvdOeua elvar; 
. a ‘ ye 

ad tod Xpirod: “separated from the Christ,’ a pregnant use 
of the preposition. The translation of the words as if they were 
brd 7. X. arises from a desire to soften the expression. 

kara odpxa: cf. iv. 1 ‘as far as earthly relations are concerned’; 
spiritually St. Paul was a member of the spiritual Israel, and his 
kinsmen were the dded¢gol of the Christian society. 

The prayer of St. Paul is similar to that of Moses: Exod. xxxii. 
32 ‘Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.’ On this 
Clem. Rom. liii. 5 comments as follows: & peyddys aydans, & Tedeb- 
TyTos dvumepBATov, Rappyotdceras Oepdmav wpds Kiprov, aireirat aperw ro 
wAnder } xai éavrdv eLarerpOjvat per’ airdy déoit. In answer to those 
who have found difficulties in the passage it is enough to say with 
Prof. Jowett that they arise from ‘the error of explaining the 
language of feeling as though it were that of reasoning and 
reflection.’ 


There are one or two slight variations of reading in ver. 3, ards &y& was 

laced before dvd0. ely. by CK L, Vulg., and later authorities with T R, and 

7 (D EG) substituted for d#é (RABC &c.). Both variations arise from 
a desire to modify the passage. 


4. oitwés eiow: ‘inasmuch as theyare.’ St. Paul’s grief for Israel 
arises not only from his personal relationship and affection, but 
also from his remembrance of their privileged position in the Divine 
economy. 

"lepandirar: used of the chosen people in special reference to 
the fact that, as descendants of him who received from God the 
name of Israel, they are partakers of those promises of which it was 
a sign. The name therefore implies the privileges of the race; 
cf. Eph. ii. 13 danAXorpi@pévoe tis modwreias Tov “lopay\ Kai Edvou Tov 
diaOjxay ris émayyedas: and as such it could be used metaphorically 
of the Christians (6 "lopaA rod Gcod Gal. vi. 16; cf. ver. 6 inf.); a use 
which would of course be impossible for the merely national designa- 
tion “Iovdaio. 

‘Israel’ is the title used in contemporary literature to express the 
special relations of the chosen people to God. Ps. Sol. xiv. 3 ér 
Epis Kai 7 KAnpovopia Tod cod €orw 6 "Iopand: Ecclus, xvii. 15 pepis 
Kupiov IopayA éoriv: Jubilees xxxiii. 18 ‘For Israel is a nation holy 
unto God, and a nation of inheritance for its God, and a nation of 
priesthood and royalty and a possession.’ Thus the word seems to 
have been especially connected with the Messianic hope. The 
Messianic times are ‘the day of gladness of Israel’ (Ps. Sol. x. 7), 
the blessing of Israel, the day of God’s mercy towards Israel 


(ib. xvii. 50, § paxdpics © ywripevos é» rais qucpais éxeivais ide rd 
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adyabas lopajdr & owwaywyy pudday, & wouqoes 6 Geds. raxtvas 6 Oeds emt 
‘igpai\ rb Edeos adrod). When therefore St. Paul uses this name he 
reminds his readers that it is just those for whose salvation above 
all, according to every current idea, the Messiah was to come, who 
when he has come are apparently cut off from all share in the 
privileges of his kingdom. 

ulodecia: ‘the adoption, ‘status of an adopted son’: on the 
origin of the word and its use im relation to Christian privileges see 
above, Rom. viii. 1g. Here it implies that relationship of Israel to 
God described in Exod. iv. 22 rade Aéyes Kiptos Yids mpwrdrokos pou 
‘lopand ; Deut. xiv. 1; xxxii.6; Jer. xxxi.9 ; Hos. xi.1. So /udzlees 
j. 21 ‘I will be a Father unto them, and they shall be My children, 
and they shall all be called children of the living God. And every 
angel and every spirit will know, yea they will know that these are 
My children, and that I am their Father in uprightness and 
in righteousness and that I love them.’ 

4 86a: ‘the visible presence of God among His people’ (see 
on iii, 23). ééfa is in the LXX the translation of the Hebrew 
nin? i323, called by the Rabbis the Shekinah (AY2¥), the 
bright cloud by which God made His presence known on earth ; 
cf. Exod. xvi. 10, &c. Hence rd xaddos ris ddéqs avrov Ps. Sol. ii. 5; 
dnd Opdvou &d€ns 1b. ver. 20, Wisd. ix. 10, imply more than the mere 
beauty of the temple, and when St. Stephen, Acts vii. 2, speaks of 
5 ©¢ds tis ddéns his words would remind his hearers of the visible 
presence of God which they claimed had sanctified Jerusalem and the 
temple. On late Rabbinical speculations concerning the Shekinah 
see Weber Alfsyn. Theol. p. 179. 

at Sia@qxar: ‘the covenants,’ see Hatch Essays om Biblical 
Greek, p. 43. The plural is used not with reference to the two 
covenants the Jewish and the Christian, but because the original 
covenant of God with Israel was again and again renewed 
(Gen. vi. 18; ix.9; xv. 18; xvii. 2, 7,9; Ex. ii, 24). Comp. Ecclus. 
xliv. 11 pera rov onéppatos avré&y Stapevei dyab) «\npovopia, Exyova avTay 
év rais Suajxas; Wisdom xviii. 22 Ady rov kod ovra imera€ey, dpxous 
matépov Kai diabnxas bmopvncas. According to Irenaeus, III. xi. ry 
(ed. Harvey) there were four covenants: kui dua rovro reacapes €d6- 
Onoav KaOodrixai StabjKas tH avOpwndryte? pia pew Tov KaTakAvopou Tov 
NGe, émi rod réfou" Seurépa 8é rod ’ABpadp, emt rod onpetou Tis mepiropiis® 
rpirn dé 9 vopodecia éri Tov Moitcées* rerdprn dé H Tod Evayyediov, did 
rod Kuplou jpav "Incod Xpiorod *. 

The Jews believed that they were bound to God and that God 
was bound to them by a covenant which would guarantee to them 
His protection in the future. According to St. Paul it was just 
those who were not bound to Him by a covenant who would 
receive the Divine protection. On the idea of the Covenant and 


® In the Latin version the fear covenants are Adam, Noah, Moses, Christ. 
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its aa bearing on Jewish life see Schiirer Geschichée, if 
P- 39°. 

‘ » ¥vopodecia: a classical word, occurring also in Philo. ‘The 
giving of the law.’ ‘The dignity and glory of having a law com- 
municated by express revelation, and amidst circumstances so full 
of awe and splendour.’ Vaughan. 

The current Jewish estimation of the Law (6 véuos 6 tmdpyow 
els roy aiéva Baruch iv. 1) it is unnecessary to illustrate, but the 
point in the mention of it here is brought out more clearly if we 
remember that all the Messianic hopes were looked upon as the 
reward of those who kept the Law. So Ps. Sol. xiv. 1 mords Kipios 
Trois Gyanaow airdy ev ddnGela . ., rois mopevopevors ev Bixacoowvy mpooray- 
pairor airod, dy vduo as évereiNaro juiv «is Cony quay. It was one of 
the paradoxes of the situation that it was just those who neglected 
the Law who would, according to St. Paul’s teaching, inherit the 
promises. 

4 Aarpefa: ‘the temple service.’ Heb. ix. 1,6; 1 Macc. ii. 19, 23. 
As an illustration of Jewish opinion on the temple service may be 
quoted Prge Aboth, i. 2 (Taylor, p. 26) ‘Shimeon ha-Caddiq 
was of the remnants of the great synagogue. He used to say, On 
three things the world is stayed; on the Thorah, and on the 
Worship, and on the bestowal of kindnesses.’ According to the 
Rabbis one of the characteristics of the Messianic age will be 
a revival of the temple services. (Weber Alssyn. Theol. p. 359.) 

ai dwayyehias: ‘the promises made in the O. T. with special 
reference to the coming of the Messiah.’ These promises were of 
course made to the Jews, and were always held to apply particularly 
to them. While sinners were to be destroyed before the face of 
the Lord, the saints of the Lord were to inherit the promises 
(cf. Ps. Sol. xii. 8); and in Jewish estimation sinners were the 
gentiles and saints the chosen people. Again therefore the 
choice of terms emphasizes the character of the problem to be 
discussed. See note on i. 2, and the note of Ryle and James on 
Ps. Sol. loc. ctt.; cf.also Heb.vi.12; xi.13; Gal. iii.rg ; 1 Clem. x. 2. 

al dia0qxa: BCL, Vulg. codd. Boh. &c. has been corrected into } d:a0jen 

BDFG, Valg. codd. pauc.; also énayyeAia into émayyeAla DEF G, Boh. 

Both variations are probably due to fancied difficulties, 

5. of warépes: ‘the patriarchs.’ Acts iii. 13, vii. 32. On the 
‘merits’ of the patriarchs and their importance in Jewish theology 
see the note on p. 330. 

é& dv & Xptords Td xatd odpxa, Cf 1 Clem. xxxii. 2 ef adrod 6 
Kupus "Inoois rd xara odpxa. 6 Xp. is not 2 personal name, but must 
be translated ‘the Messiah.’ Not only have the Jews been united 
to God by so many ties, but the purpose for which they have been 
selected has been fulfilled. The Messiah has come forth from 
them, and yet they have been rejected, 
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8 Sv exit wdvrev Ceds, «.7.4.: with Xporrds (see below), ‘who is 
God over all blessed for ever.’ mdvrov is probably neuter, cf. xi. 36. | 
This description of the supreme dignity of Him who was on His 
human side of Jewish stock serves to intensify the conception of 
the privileged character of the Jewish race. 


The Privileges of Israel. 


By this enumeration of the privileges of Israel St. Paul fulfils two 
purposes in his argument. He gives firstly the facts which 
intensify his sorrow. Like the writer of 4 Ezra his grief is 
heightened by the remembrance of the position which his country- 
men have held in the Divine economy. Every word in the long 
list calls to mind some link which had united them, the Chosen 
People, with God; every word reminds us of the glory of their past 
history; and it is because of the great contrast suggested between 
the destiny of Israel and their actual condition that his grief is so 
profound. 

But the Apostle has another and more important thought to 
emphasize. He has to show the reality and the magnitude of the 
problem before him, and this list of the privileges of Israel just empha- 
sizes it. It was so great as almost to be paradoxical. It was this. 
Israel was a chosen people, and was chosen for a certain purpose. 
According to the teaching of the Apostle it had attained this end: 
the Messiah, whose coming represented in a sense the consum- 
mation of its history, had appeared, and yet from any share in the 
glories of this epoch the Chosen People themselves were cut off. 
All the families of the earth were to be blessed in Israel: Israel 
itself was not to be blessed. ‘They were in an especial sense the 
sons of God: but they were cut off from the inheritance. They 
were bound by special covenants to God: the covenant had been 
broken, and those outside shared in the advantages. The glories of 
the Messianic period might be looked upon as a recompense for 
the long years of suffering which a faithful adhesion to the Law and 
a loyal preservation of the temple service had entailed: the bless- 
ings were to come for those who had never kept the Law. The 
promises were given to and for Israel: Israel alone would not 
inherit them. 

Such was the problem. The pious Jew, remembering the 
sufferings of his nation, pictured the Messianic time as one when 
these should all pass away; when all Israel—pure and without stair 
—should be once more united; when the ten tribes should be 
collected from among the nations; when Israel which had suffered 
much from the Gentiles should be at last triumphant over them. 
All this he expected. The Messiah had come: and Israel, the 
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Messiah’s own people, seemed to be cut off and rejected from the 
blessings which it had itself prepared for the world. How was this 
problem to be solved? (Cf. 4 Ezra xiii; Schiirer, Geschichte, 
ll. 452 sq.) 


The Punctuation of Rom. ix. 5. 


wal &f dy b Xpords +3 ward cdpxa, © dv tut ndyrev, eds ebdoynres els rods 
@uévas’ duhy. 

The interpretation of Rom. ix. g has probably been discussed at greater Special 

length than that of any other verse of the N.T. Besides long notes in literature 
various commentaries, the following special papers may be mentioned: 
Schultz, in Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1868, vol. xiii. pp. 462-506; 
Grimm, Zwth., 1869, pp. 311-322; Harmsen, ib. 1872, pp. 510, 521: but 
England and America have provided the fullest discussions—by Prof. 
Kennedy and Dr. Gifford, namely, The Divinity of Christ, a sermon 
breached on Christmas Day, 1882, before the University of Cambridge, with 
an appendix on Rom. ix. 5 and Titus ii. 13, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 
D.D., Cambridge, 1883; Caesarem Appello, a letter to Dr. K ennedy, by 
Edwin Hamilton Gifford, D.D., Cambridge, 1883; and Pauline Christology, 
f. Examination of Rom. ix. 5, being a rejoinder to the Rev. Dr. Gifford’s 
reply, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Cambridge, 1883 : by Prof. Dwight 
and Dr. Ezra Abbot, in 7, &. Exeg. June and December, 1881, PP. 23-55, 
87-154; and 1883, pp. go-112. Of these the paper of Dr. Abbot is much 
the most exhaustive, while that of Dr. Gifford seems to us on the whole to 
show the most exegetical power. 

Dismissing minor variations, there are four main interpretations (all of Alternative 
them referred to in the RV.) which have been suggested : interpreta- 

(@) Placing a comma after odpea and referring the whole passage to tions. 
Christ. So RV. 

(4) Placing a full stop after odpxa and translating ‘He who is God over 
all bz blessed for ever,’ or ‘is blessed for ever.” So RV. marg. 

(€) With the same punctuation translating ‘He who is over all is God 
blessed for ever.’ RV. marg. 

(@) Placing a comma after cdpxa and a full stop at wdyrav, ‘ who is over 
all. God be (or is) blessed for ever.” RV. marg. 

It may be convenient to point out at once that the question is one of The ori- 
interpretation and not of criticism. The original MSS. of the Epistles were ginal MS‘" 
almost certainly destitute of any sort of punctuation. Of MSS. of the first without 
century we have one containing a portion of Isocrates in which a few dots punctua- 
are used, but only to divide words, never to indicate pauses in the sense; in tion, 
the MS. of the MWodreia of Aristotle, which dates from the end of the first 
or beginning of the second century, there is no punctuation whatever except 
that a slight space is left before a quotation: this latter probably is as close 
a representation as we can obtain in the present day of the original form of 
the books of the N.T. In carefully written MSS., the work of professional 
scribes, both before and during the first century, the more important pauses 
in the sense were often indicated but lesser pauses rarely or never; and, so 
far ag our knowledge enables us to speak, in roughly written MSS. such as - 
were no doubt those of the N.T., there is no punctuation at all until about 
the third century. Our present MSS. (which begin in the fourth century) 
do not therefore represent an early tradition. If there were any ‘raditional 
punctuation we should have to seek it rather in early versions or in second 
and third century Fathers: the punctuation of the MSS. is interesting im 
the history of interpretation, but has no other value. 


History o 
the inter» 
pretation, 
(1) The 
Versions, 
‘a) The 
Vatners. 


(3) The 
oldes MSS. 


4) Modern 
ritieism. 
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The history of the interpretation must be passed over somewhat cacgorily. 
For our earliest evidence we should naturally turn to the older versions, but 
these seem to labour under the same obscurity as the original. It is however 
probably true that the traditional interpretation of all of them is to apply the 
doxology to Christ. 

About most of the Fathers however there is no doubt. An immense pre- 

nderance of the Christian writers of the first eight centuries refer the word 
to Christ. This is certainly the case with Irenaeus, Yaer. III. xvii. 2, ed. 
Harvey; Tertullian, 4dv. Prax. 13, 15; Hippolytus, Cont. Noct. 6 (cf 
Gifford, op. cit. p. 60); Novatian, 7yiv. 13; Cyprian, Tesé. ii. 6, ed. Hartel ; 
Syn. Ant. adv. Paul. Sam, in Routh, Rel. Sacrae, iii. 291, 292; Athanasius, 
Cont. Arian. I. iii. 10; Epiphanius, Haer. lvii. 2, 9, ed. Oehler; Basil, 
Adv. Eunom. iv. p. 282; Gregory of Nyssa, Adv. Eunom. 11 ; Chrysostom, 
Hom. ad Rom. xvi. 3, &c.; Theodoret, dd Rom. iv. p. 100; Augustine, De 
Trinitate, ii. 13; Hilarius, De Trisitate, viii. 37, 385 Ambrosius, De Spzretes 
Sancto, i, 3. 46; Hieronymus, Zp. CXXI. ad Algas. Qu. ix; Cyril AL, Const. 
Tul. x. pp. 327, 328. It is true also of Origen (¢* Kom. vii. 13) if we may 
trust Rufinus’ Latin translation (the subject has been discussed at length 
by Gifford, of. cit. p. 313 Abbot, J. B. Axeg. 1883, p. 103 ; WH. ad iec.). 
Moreover there is no evidence that this conclusion was arrived at on dogmatic 
grounds, The passage is rarely cited in controversy, and the word @eds was 

iven to our Lord by many sects who refused to ascribe to him full divine 

onours, as the Gnostics of the second century and the Arians of the fourth, 
On the other hand this was a useful text to one set of heretics, the Sabellians; 
and it is significant that Hippolytus, who has to explain that the words do 
not favour Sabellianism, never appears to think of taking them in any 
other way. 

The strongest evidence against the reference to Christ is that of the leading 
uncial MSS. Of these & has no punctuation, A undoubtedly puts a point 
after oépxa, and also leaves a slight space. The punctuation of this chapter 
is careful, and certainly by the original hand; but as there is a similar point 
and space between Xpiorod and dnép in ver. 3, a point between odpxa and 
otrwes, and another between “IopayAtra and dy, there is no reason as far as 
punctuation is concerned why é dy should not refer to Xpiords as much a3 
oirwes does to ddeApav.* B has a colon after cdpsa, but leaves no space, 
while there is a space left at the end of the verse. The present colon is 
however certainly not by the first hand, and whether it covers an earlier 
stop or not cannot be ascertained. C has a stop after odpxa, The difference 
between the MSS. and the Fathers has not been accounted for and is certainly 
curious, 

Against ascribing these words to Christ some patristic evidence has 
been found. Origen (Rufinus) ad Joc. tells us there were certain persons 
who thought the ascription of the word @¢ds to Christ difficult, for St. Paul 
had already called him vids @eod. The long series of extracts made by 
Wetstein ad Joc. stating that the words 6 émt aavroy @cds cannot be used of 
the Son are not to the point, for the Son here is called not 6 ém mavraw @eds, 
but émi ravrow eds, and some of the writers he quotes expressly interpret the 
passage of the Christ elsewhere. Again, Cyril of Alexandria (Covet. Jai. x. 
Pp. 327) quotes the Emperor Julian to the effect that St. Paul never calls 
Christ @¢és, but although this is certainly an interesting statement, this 

assage, which Cyril quotes against him, might easily have been overlooked, 

wo writers, and two only, Photius (Cont. Man. iii. 14) and Diodorus 
(Cramer's Catena, p. 162), definitely ascribe the words to the Father. 

The modern criticism of the passage began with Erasmus, whe pointed 


* For information om this point and also on the punctuation of the oldee 


papyri, we are mach indebted to Mr. F. G. Kenyon, af the British Museum. 
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out that there were certainly three alternative interpretations possible, and 
that as there wad so much doubt about the verse it should never be used 
against heretics, He himself wavers in his opinion. In the Commentary 
he seems to refer the words to the Father, in the Paraphrase (a later but 
popular work) he certainly refers them to the Son. Socinus, it is interesting 
to note, was convinced by the position of evAoyn7és (see below) that the 
sentence must refer to Christ. From Erasmus’ time onwards opinions have 
varied, and have been influenced, as was natural, largely by the dogmatic 
opinions of the writer; and it seems hardly worth while to quote long lists of 
names on either side, when the question is one which must be decided not by 
authority or theological opinion but by considerations of language. 

The discussion which follows will be divided into three heads:— 

(1) Grammar ; (2) Sequence of thought; (3) Pauline usage. 

The first words that attract our attention are 7d xa7d odpxa, and a parallel The gram- 
naturally suggests itself with Rom. i. 3, 4. As there St, Paul describes the mar of the 
human descent from David, but expressly limits it «avd odpxa, and then passage. 
in contrast describes his Divine descent xa7d mvedpya dyiwovvys; so here the (1) 7d «ard 
course of the argument having led him to lay stress on the human birth of gédpea, 
Christ as a Jew, he would naturally correct a one-sided statement by 
limiting that descent to the earthly relationship and then describe the true 
nature of Him who was the Messiah of the Jews. He would thus enhance 
the privileges of his fellow-countrymen, and put a culminating point to his 
argument. 70 «ard cdpwa leads us to expect an antithesis, and we find just 
what we should have expected in 6 dv émt advtav @eds. 

Is this legitimate? It has been argued first of all that the proper anti- 
thesis to odpf is avetya. But this objection is invalid. @eés is in a con- 
siderable number of cases used in contrast to odpf (Luke iii. 6; 1 Cor. i. a9: 

Col. iii. 22; Philemon 16; 2 Chron. xxxii. 8; Ps. lv [Ivi]. 5; Jer. xvii. 53 
Dan. ii. 11; cf. Gifford, p. 40, to whom we owe these instances). 

Again it is argued that the expression 7d xard cdpea as opposed to xaré 
gdpxa precludes the possibility of such a contrast in words. While «ard 
capa allows the expression of a contrast, rd «ard odpxa would limit the 
idea of a sentence but would not allow the limitation to be expressed. This 
statement again is incorrect. Instances are found in which there is am 
expressed contrast to such limitations introduced with the article (see 
sig P- 39; he quotes Isocrates, p. 32e; Demosth. cont. Eubul. p. 1299, 

I 


Dat although neither of these objections is valid, it is perfectly true that 
neither sard odpxa nor 7d ward odpxa demands an expressed antithesis 
(Rom. iv. 1; Clem, Rom. i. 32). The expression rd ward cdpxa cannot 
therefore be quoted as decisive; but probably any one reading the passage 
for the first time would be led by these words to expect some contrast and 
would naturally take the words that follow as a contrast. 

The next words concerning which there has been much discussion are 6 dv. (3) 8 &. 
It is argued on the one hand that 6 @y is naturally relatival in character and ~ 
equivalent to ds éori, and in support of this statement 2 Cor. xi. 31 is quoted: 
6 @eds Kal natijp Tov Kuplov "Incob older, 6 dv ebdroynrds els rods alavas, 87s 
ob wedSouai—a passage which is in some respects an exact parallel. On the 
other hand passages are quoted in which the words do not refer to anything 
preceding, such as Jn. iii. 31 6 avaev épxdpevos éndvw mavtav éoriv? 6 ov de 
Ths ys ex Ths yis éo7t, at ee THs yijs AcAet: and of dyes in Rom, viii. 5, 8. 
The question is a nice one. It is perfectly true that 6 dy can be used in both | 
ways; but it must be noticed that in the last instances the form of the 
sentence is such as to take away all ambiguity, and to compel a change of 
subject. In this case, as there is a noun immediately preceding to which the 
words would naturally refer, as there is no sign of a change of subject, and 
as there is no finite verb in the sentence following, am ordinary reader would 
causider that the words é de si wdvrow @cds reier to what precedes unless 
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they suggest so great an antithesis to his mind that he could aot refer them 
to Christ. 

But further than this: no instance seems to occur, at any rate in the 
N.T., of the participle dv being used with a prepositional phrase and the 
noun which the prepositional phrase qualifies. If the noun is mentioned the 
substantive verb becomes unnecessary. Here 6 émt mévrov eds would be 
the correct expression, if @eds is the subject of the sentence; if dy is added 
@«és must become predicate. This excludes the translation (6.) ‘ He who is 
God over all be (or is) blessed for ever.’ It still leaves it possible to translate 
as (c.) ‘He who is over all is God blessed for ever,’ but the reference to 
Xpiorés remains the most natural interpretation, unless, as stated above, the 
word @cés suggests in itself too great a contrast. 

It has thirdly been pointed out that if this passage be an ascription of 
blessing to the Father, the word edAoyyrés would naturally come first, just 
as the word ‘ Blessed’ would in English. An examination of LXX usage 
shows that except in cases in which the verb is expressed and thrown forward 
(as Ps. cxii [cxiii]. a ei 7d dvoya Kupiov cbAoynpévov) this is almost in- 
variably its position. But the rule is clearly only an empirical one, and in 
cases in which stress has to be laid on some special word, it may be and is 
broken (cf. Ps. Sod. viii. 40,41). As 6 dv émt navrav Ocds if it does not refer 
to 6 Xpiords must be in very marked contrast with it, there would be a special 
emphasis on the words, and the perversion of the natural order becomes 
possible. These considerations prevent the argument from the position of 
ebdoyntés being as decisive as some have thought it, but do not prevent the 
balance of evidence being against the interpretation as a doxology referring 
to the Father. 

The result of an examination of the grammar of the passage makes it clear 
that if St. Paul had intended to insert an ascription of praise to the Fathet 
we should have expected him to write evAoynros eis Tovs ai@vas 6 émt marraw 
@cés. If the translation (@.) suggested above, which leaves the stop at 
wavrov, be accepted, two difficulties which have been urged are avoided, 
but the awkwardness and abruptness of the sudden @eds evAoynrds eis Tovs 
al#vas make this interpretation impossible. We have seen that the position 
of evAoynrés makes a doxology (6.) improbable, and the insertion of the 
participle makes it very unnatural. The grammatical evidence is in favour 
of (a.), i.e. the reference of the words to 6 Xpiorés, unless the words 6 dy én 
névrov Oeds contain in themselves so marked a contrast that they could not 
possibly be so referred. 

We pass next to the connexion of thought. Probably not many will 
doubt that the interpretation which refers the passage to Christ (a.) admirably 
suits the context. St. Paul is enumerating the privileges of Israel, and as the 
highest and last privilege he reminds his readers that it was from this Jewish 
stock after all that Christ in His human nature had come, and then in order 
to emphasize this he dwells on the exalted character of Him who came 
according to the flesh as the Jewish Messiah. This gives a perfectly clear 
and intelligible interpretation of the passage. Can we say the same of any 
interpretation which applies the words to the Father? 

Those who adopt this latter interpretation have generally taken the woids 
as a doxology, ‘ He that is over all God be blessed for ever,’ or ‘ He that is 
God over all be blessed for ever.’ A natural criticism that at once arises is, 
how awkward the sudden introduction of a doxology! how inconsistent with 
the tone of sadness which pervades the passage! Nor do the reasons alleged 
in support of this interpretation really avoid the difficuity, Jt is quite true 
of course that St. Paul was full of gratitude for the privileges of his race and 
especially for the coming of the Messiah, but that i not the thought in his 
mind. His feeling is one of sadness and of failure: it is necessary for him 
to argue that the promise of God has not failed. Ner again does a reference 
to Rom. i. 2§ support the interpretation. It is quite true that there we have 
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a doxology in the midst of a passage of great sadness; but like a Cor. xi. 38 

t is an instance of the ordinary Rabbinic and oriental usage of adding an 
agcription of praise when the name of God has been introduced. That would 
not apply in the present case where there is no previous mention of the name 
of God. It is impossible to say that a doxology could not stand here; it is 
certainly true that it would be unnatural and out of place. 

So strongly does Dr. Kennedy feel the difficulties both exegetical and Prof. 
grammatical of taking these words as a blessing addressed to the Father, Kennedy’a 
that being unable to adopt the reference to Christ, he considers that they interpreta« 
occur here as a strong assertion of the Divine unity introduced at this tion. 
place in order to conciliate the Jews: * He who is over all is God blessed 
for ever.’ It is difficult to find anything in the context to support this 
opinion, St. Paul’s object is hardly to conciliate unbelieving Jews, but to 
solve the difficulties of believers, wor does anything occur in either the 
Previous or the following verses which might be supposed to make am 
assertion of the unity of God either necessary or apposite. The intere 
pretation fails by ascribing too great subtlety to the Apostle. 

Unless then Pauline usage makes it absolutely impossible to refer the Pauline 
expressions @cés and én ndytww to Christ, or to address to Him such usage. 

a doxology and make use in this connexion of the decidedly strong word (1) eda, 
ebAoy7Tés, the balance of probability is in favour of referring the passage 
te Him. What then is the usage of St. Paul? The question has been 
somewhat obscured on both sides by the attempt to prove that St. Paul 
could or could not have used these terms of Christ, i.e. by making the 
difficulty theological and not linguistic. St. Paul always looks upon Christ 
as being although subordinate to the Father at the head of all creation 
(1 Cor. xi. 3; xv. 28; Phil. ii. 5-11; Col. i. 13-20), and this would quite 
justify the use of the expression émt mévrav of Him. So also if St. Pan! can 
speak of Christ as eixav rod cot (a Cor. iv. 43 Col. i. 15), as év popp @cod 
tmapxov, and ica @e®@ (Phil. ii. 6), he ascribes to Him no lesser dignity 
than would be implied by @eds as predicate. The question rather is this: 
was @eds so definitely used of the ‘Father’ asa proper name that it could 
not be used of the Son, and that its use in this passage as definitely points to 
the Father as would the word aazvjp if it were substituted? The most 
significant passage referred to is 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, where it is asserted that @eée 
is as much a proper name ag Kvpios or mvedua and is used in marked distine- 
tion to «pos. But this passage surely suggests the answer. Kipio ig 
clearly us.d as a proper name of the Son, but that does not prevent St. Paul. 
elsewhere speaking of the Father as Kvpios, certainly in quotations from the 
O.T. and probably elsewhere (1 Cor. iii. 5), nor of Xpiords as mvedum 
(a Cor. iii. 16). The history of the word appears to be this. To one 
brought up as a Jew it would be natural to use it of the Father alone, and 
hence complete divine prerogatives would be ascribed to the Son somewhat 
earlier than the word itself was used. But where the honour was given the 
word used predicatively would soon follow. It was habitual at the beginning 
of the second century as in the Ignatian letters, it is undoubted in St. John 
where the Evangelist is writing in his own name, it probably occurs 
Acts xx. 28 and perhaps Titusii.14. It must be admitted that we should not 
expect it in so early an Epistle as the Romans; but there is no impossibility 
either in the word or the ideas expressed by the word occurring so early, 

So again with regard to doxologies and the use of the term edAoy7rdés. (2) Doxoe 
The distinction between evAoyn7és and ciAoynuévos which it is attempted to iogies ade 
make cannot be sustained: and to ascribe a doxology to the Son would be dressed te 
a practical result of His admittedly divine nature which would gradually Christ. 
show itself in language. At first the early Jewish usage would be adhered 
to; gradually as the dignity of the Messiah became realized, a change would 
take place in the use of words. Hence we find doxologies appearing 
definitely in later books of the N.7., probably in 2 Tim, iv. 18, cestainly im 
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Rev. v. 13 and 2 Pet. iii. 18. Again we can assert that we should not expect 
it in so early an Epistle as the Romans, but, as Dr. Liddonm points out, 
3 Thess. i. 12 implies it as does also Phil. ii, 5-8; and there is no reason 
why language should not at this time be beginning to adapt itself to theo- 
logical ideas already formed. 

Throughont there has been no argument which we have felt to be quite 
conclusive, but the result of our investigations into the grammar of the 
sentence and the drift of the argument is to incline us to the belief that the 
words would naturally refer to Christ, unless @eds is so definitely a proper 
name that it would imply a contrast in itself. We have seen that that is not 
so. Even if St. Paul did not elsewhere use the word of the Christ, yet it 
certainly was so used at a not much later period. St. Paul’s phraseology is 
never fixed; he had no dogmatic reason against so using it. In these circum- 
stances with some slight, but only slight, hesitation we adopt the first alterna- 
tive and translate ‘Of whom is the Christ as concerning the flesh, whe is 
ever all, God blessed for ever. Amen.’ 


THE REJECTION 0.) ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE PROMISES. 


IX. 6-18. For it is indeed true. With all these privileges 
Israel is yet excluded from the Messiantc promises. 

Now in the first place does this imply, as has been urged, 
that the promises of God have been broken? By no means. 
The Scriptures show clearly that physical descent ts not 
enough. The children of Ishmael and the children of Esau, 
both alike descendants of Abraham to whom the promise was 
given, have been rejected. There is then no breach of the 
Divine promise, if God rejects some Israelites as He has 
vejected thew. . 


*Yet in spite of these privileges Israel is rejected. Now it 
nas been argued: ‘ If this be so, then the Divine word has failed. 
God made a definite promise to Israel. If Israel is rejected, 
that promise is broken.’ An examination of the conditions of 
the promise show that this is not so. It was never intended 
that all the descendants of Jacob should be included in the Israel 
of privilege, "no more in fact than that all were to share the 
full rights of sons of Abraham because they were his offspring. 
Two instances will prove that this was not the Divine intention. 
Take first the words used to Abraham in Gen. xxi. 12 when he 
cast forth Hagar and her child: ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called.’ 
These words show that although there were then two sons of 
Abraham. one only, Isaac, was selected to be the heir, througk 
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whom the promise was to be inherited. * And the general conclu- 
sion follows: the right of being ‘sons of God,’ i.e. of sharing that 
: adoption of which we spoke above as one of the privileges of Israel, 
does not depend on the mere accident of human birth, but those 
born to inherit the promise are reckoned by God as the descendants 
to whom His words apply. ° The salient feature is in fact the pro- 
mise, and not the birth; as is shown by the words used when the 
promise was given at the oak of Mamre (Gen. xviii. 10) ‘ At this 
time next year will I come and Sarah shall have a son.’ The 
promise was given before the child was born or even conceived, 
and the child was born because of the promise, not the promise 
given because the child was born. 

© A second instance shows this still more clearly. It might be 
argued in the last case that the two were not of equal parentage: 
Ishmael was the son of a female slave, and not of a- lawful wife: 
in the second case there is no such defect. The two sons of 
Isaac and Rebecca had the same father and the same mother: 
moreover they were twins, born at the same time. ™ The object 
was to exhibit the perfectly free character of the Divine action, 
that purpose of God in the world which works on a principle of 
selection not dependent on any form of human merit or any con- 
vention of human birth, but simply on the Divine will as revealed 
in the Divine call; and so before they were born, before they had | 
done anything good or evil, a selection was made between the two 
sons. ™From Gen. xxv. 33 we learn that it was foretold te 
Rebecca that two nations, two peoples were in her womb, and that 
the elder should serve the younger. God’s action is independent 
of human birth; it is not the elder but the younger that is selected. 
8 And the prophecy has been fulfilled. Subsequent history may 
be summed up in the words of Malachi (i. 2, 3) ‘Jacob have 
I loved, and Esau have I hated.’ 


6. The Apostle, after conciliating his readers by a short preface, 
now passes to the discussion of his theme. He has never definitely 
stated it, but it can be inferred from what he has said. The con- 
nexion in thought implied by the word 8¢ is rather that of passing — 
to a new stage in the argument, than of sharply defined opposition 
to what has preceded. Yet there is some contrast: he sighs over 
the fall, yet that fall is not so absolute as to imply a break in God’s 


purpose, 
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ety ofoy 82 8m: ‘the case is not as though.’ ‘This grief of 
mine for my fellow countrymen is not to be understood as mean- 
ing. Lipsius. The phrase is unique: it must clearly not be 
interpreted as if it were od oidy re, ‘it is not possible that’: for the 
re is very rarely omitted, and the construction im this case is 
always with the infinitive, nor does St. Paul want to state what 
it is impossible should have happened, but what has not happened. 
The common ellipse ovy én affords the best analogy, and the 
phrase may be supposed to represent ed rowirov 8¢ ¢ors oloy or, 
(Win. § Ixiv. 1. 6; E. T. p. 746.) 

éxwéwroxey : ‘ fallen from its place,’ i.e. perished and become of no 
effect. Sox Cor. xiii. 8 4 dydan obdérore éenimres(AV); James i. 11. 

6 Adyos toi Geos: ‘the Word of God,’ in the sense of ‘the 
declared purpose of God,’ whether a promise or a threat or a de- 
cree looked at from the point of view of the Divine consistency. 
This is the only place in the N. T. where the phrase occurs 
in this sense; elsewhere it is used by St. Paul (2 Cor. ii. 17; 
iv. 2; 2 Tim. ii.g; Tit. ii. 5), in Heb. xiii. 7, in Apoc. i. 9; vi. 9; 
xx. 4, and especially by St. Luke in the Acts (twelve times) to 
mean ‘the Gospel’ as preached ; once (in Mark vii. 13), it seems 
to mean the O. T. Scriptures ; here it represents the O. T. phrase 
6 Adyos rot Kupiov: cf, Is, xxxi. 2 nat 6 Adyos adrod (i. €. rod Kupiov) ob 
py abernO7. 

ot é§ "lopand: the offspring of Israel according to the flesh, the 
viol "Iopand of ver. 27. 

odto: “lopayd. Israel in the spiritual sense (cf. ver. 4 on "Iopandiras 
which is read here also by DEF G, Vulg., being a gloss to bring 
out the meaning), the IopajA rod Gcod of Gal. vi. 16, intended for 
the reception of the Divine promise. But St. Paul does not mean 
here to distinguish a spiritual Israel (i.e. the Christian Church) 
from the fleshly Israel, but to state that the promises made to Israel 
might be fulfilled even if some of his descendants were shut out 
from them. What he states is that not all the physical descendants 
of Jacob are necessarily inheritors of the Divine promises implied 
in the sacred name Israel. This statement, which is the ground 
on which he contests the idea that God’s word has failed, he has 
now to prove. 

7. ob8 sr. The grammatical connexion of this passage with 
the preceding is that of an additional argument; the logical con- 
nexion is that of a proof of the statement just made. St. Paul 
could give scriptural proof, in the case of descent from Abraham, 
of what he had asserted in the case of descent from Jacob, and thus 
establish his fundamental principle—that inheritance of the pro- 
mises is not the necessary result of Israelitish descent. 

oméppa “ABpadp. The word omépya is used in this verse, first of 
natural seed or descent, then of seed according to the promise. 
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Both senses occur together in Gen. xxi. 12, 13; and both are 
found elsewhere in the N. T., Gal. iii. 29 ef 3¢€ ipeis Xptorod, dpa rod 
Affadp orépua coré: Rom. xi. 1 éyh ... €« omepparos “ABpadu. The 
nominative to the whole sentence is mdvres of €€ "Iopank. ‘The 
descendants of Israel have not all of them the legal rights of in- 
heritance from Abraham because they are his offspring by natural 
descent.’ 

&\’. Instead of the sentence being continued in the same form 
as it began in the first clause, a quotation is introduced which com- 
pletes it in sense but not in grammar: cf. Gal. iii. 11, 1a; 1 Cor. 
KV. 27. 

év "loadx KAyOjceral oor oréppa: ‘in (i.e. through) Isaac will 
those who are to be your true descendants and representatives 
be reckoned,’ éy (as in Col. i. 16 év arg éxricdy 74 mdvra) im- 
plies that Isaac is the starting-point, place of origin of the 
descendants, and therefore the agent through whom the descent 
takes place; so Matt. ix. 34 ev 1G dpxovre ray Saipovioy : x Cor. vi. 2. 
onépua (cf. Gen. xii. 7 r@ oréppari cov diow ri yiv: Gen. XV. 5 otras 
éorat 76 orépya cov) is used collectively to express the whole number 
of descendants, not merely the single son Isaac. The passage 
means that the sons of Israel did not inherit the promise made to 
Abraham because they were his offspring—there were some who 
were his offspring who had not inherited them; but they did so be- 
cause they were descendants of that one among his sons through 
whom it had been specially said that his true descendants should 
be counted. 

The quotation is taken from the LXX of Gen. xxi. 12, which 
it reproduces exactly. It also correctly reproduces both the lan- 
guage and meaning of the original Hebrew. The same passage 
is quoted in Heb. xi. 18. 

The opinion expressed in this verse is of course exactly opposite 
to the current opinion—that their descent bound Israel to God 
by an indissoluble bond. See the discussion at the end of this 
section. 

kAnOyjoceras: ‘reckoned,’ ‘considered, ‘counted as the true 
oméppa’; not as in ver. 11, and as it is sometimes taken here, 
‘called,’ ‘summoned’ (see below). 


The uses of the word «adéw are derived from two main significations, 
(1) to ‘call,’ ‘summon,’ (2) to ‘summon by name,’ hence ‘to name.’ It 
may mean (1) to ‘call aloud’ Heb. iii. 13, to ‘summon,’ to ‘summon to 
a banquet’ (in these senses also in the LXX), so 1 Cor. x. 27; Matt. xxii. 35 
from these is derived the technical sense of ‘calling to the kingdom.’ 
This exact usage is hardly found in the LXX, but Is. xlii. 6 (éya Kupios 
5 @eds exdreod ce ev Sixacootvy), Is. li. 2 (Ste els Fv wat exddrcoa adrdy, 
wal ebddynoa abroy Kal fyyamnoa abrdv Kat énrjOvva ab7év) approach it. In 
this sense it is confined to the epistles of St. Paul with Hebrews and St. Peter, 
the word hardly occurring at all in St. John and not in this sense elsewhere 
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(although «yrds is so used Matt. xxii. 14). The full constraction is eared 
tia, els 71, 1 Thess. ii, 12 Tov KaAcdvros bpas els rHy éavTod Bactdelay wal 
8éfav: but the word was early used absolutely, and so 6 nadaw of God (se 
Rom. iy. 17; viii. 30; ix. 11, 24). The technical use of the term comes out 
most strongly in 1 Cor. vii and in the derived words (see on «Anrés 
Rom. i. 1, 7). (2) In the second group of meanings the ordinary con- 
struction is with a double accusative, Acts xiv. 1a éxdAouv re dv BapvdéBay 
Mia (so Rom. ix. 25, and constantly in LXX), er with dvdpart, ént e 
évépart as Luke i. 59, 61, although the Hebraism sadécova: 7d dvopa avrov 
*Eppavound (Matt. i. 23) occurs. But to ‘call by name’ has associations 
derived on the one side from the idea of calling over, reckoning, accounting ; 
hence such phrases as Rom. ix. 7 (from Gen. xxi. 12 LXX), and on the other 
from the idea of affection suggested by the idea of calling by name, so 
Rom. ix. 26 (from LXX Hos, ii. 1[i. 10]). These derivative uses of the word 
occur independently both in Greek, where «éxAnyo1 may be used to mean 
little more than ‘to be,’ and in Hebrew. The two main meanings can always 
be distinguished, but probably in the use of the word each has influenced 
the other; when God is said to be ‘He that calls us’ the primary idea is 
clearly that of invitation, but the secondary idea of ‘calling by name,’ i.e. 
of expressing affection, gives a warmer colouring to the idea suggested. 


8. toir’ gor. From this instance we may deduce a general 
principle. 

7a Téxva THs capKds: Libert guos corporis vis genuerit. Fri. 

téxva tod ©eoG: bound to God by all those ties which have been 
the privilege and characteristic of the chosen race. 

70 Téxva Tis émayyeNias: Uiberd guos Det promissum procreavit. Fri. 
Cf. Gal. iv. 23 GAN’ 6 pev ek ris madionns Kata odpKa yeyevynras, 6 Be éx 
rijs edevOépas dv emayyedlas: 28 ipeis d¢, ddegoi, xara "loadx émayyeAias 
réxva €oper, 

All these expressions (réxva rod @cod, réeva rijs émayyedlas) are 
used elsewhere of Christians, but that is not their meaning in this 
passage. St. Paul is concerned in this place to prove not that 
any besides those of Jewish descent might inherit the promises, but 
merely that not all of Jewish descent necessarily and for that very 
reason must enjoy all the privileges of that descent. Physical con- 
nexion with the Jewish stock was not in itself a ground for inherit- 
ing the promise. That was the privilege of those intended when 
the promise was first spoken, and who might be considered to be born 
of the promise. This principle is capable of a far more universal 
application, an application which is made in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (iii. 29; iv. 28, &c.), but is not made here. 

9. énayyehfas must be the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward in order to give emphasis and to show where the point 
of the argument lies. ‘This word is one of promise,’ i.e. if 
you refer to the passage of Scripture you will see that Isaac was 
the child of promise, and not born xara edpxa; his birth therefore 
depends upon the promise which was in fact the efficient cause of 
it, and not the promise upon his birth. And hence is deduced 
@ general law: a mere connexion with the Jewish race ward odpxa 
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does not necessarily imply a share in the érayyedla, for it did not 
according to the original conditions. 

xerd tov Katpdv roirov édedoouat, kai gorat ty Edppa vids. St. Paul 
combines Gen. xviii. 10 (LXX) éravacrpépor tw mpds o¢ xara rdv 
katpdv rovrop eis Spas, wai fer vidy Sdppa y yury cou: and 14 (LXX) 
cis roy xatpdv Tovroy dvacrpéyo mpos od eis Spas, kai Zora rh Zappa vids. 
The Greek text is a scmewhat free translation of the Hebrew, but 
St. Paul’s deductions from the passage are quite in harmony with 
both its words and its spirit. 

xara Tov xatpdv todrov is shown clearly by the passage in Genesis 
to mean ‘at this time in the following year,’ i.e. when a year is 
accomplished; but the words have little significance for St. Paul: 
they are merely a reminiscence of the passage he is quoting, 
and in the shortened form in which he gives them, the meaning, 
without reference to the original passage, is hardly clear. 

10. ob pdvoy 8: see on v. 3, introducing an additional or even 
stronger proof or example. ‘You may find some flaw in the 
previous argument; after all Ishmael was not a fully legitimate 
child like Isaac, and it was for this reason {you may say) that the 
sons of Ishmael were not received within the covenant; the in- 
stance that I am now going to quote has no defect of this sort, 
and it will prove the principle that has been laid down still more 
clearly.’ 

GANG Kai “PeBéxxa, x.7.d.: the sentence beginning with these words 
is never finished grammatically; it is interrupted by the parenthesis 
in ver. II pyre yap yernbevrev ,.. xadodvvos, and then continued 
with the construction changed; cf.v.12,18; 1 Tim.i.3. | 

é§ évés are added to emphasize the exactly similar birth of the 
two sons. The mother’s name proves that they have one mother, 
these words show that the father too was the same. There are 
none of the defective conditions which might be found in the case of 
Isaac and Ishmael. Cf. Chrys. ad loc. (Hom. in Rom. xvi. p. 610) 
1) yap ‘PeBexxa wai pdvy t@ “Ioadk yéyove yuvn, kai d00 réxovoa maidas, éx 
rod “Ioade grexey dudborépous’ GAN’ Sues of rexOévres rod abrov marpés 
dvres, Tis airis pntpds, Tas adTas AVoarTes Odivas, kai Suordrpios SvTes Kal 
spopnrprot, eat mpds rovros wai dédupm, od rev abrdv anjAaveay, 

xoirny €xouca : ‘having conceived’; cf. Fri. ad loc. 

Tod matpés pov: ‘the ancestor of the Jewish race.’ St. Paul is 
here identifying himself with the Jews, ‘his kinsmen according to 
the flesh.’ The passage has no reference to the composition of the 
Roman community. 

11. pie ydp, «.7.A. In this verse a new thought is introduced, 
connected with but not absolutely necessary for the subject under 
discussion. The argument would be quite complete without it. 
St. Paul has only to prove that to be of Jewish descent did not in 
itself imply a right to inherit the promise. That Esau was re- 
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jected and Jacob chosen is quite sufficient to establish this. But 
the instance suggests another point which was in the Apostle’s 
mind, and the change in construction shows that a new difficulty, 
or rather another side of the question—the relation of these events 
to the Divine purpose—has come forward. It is because he desires 
to bring in this point that he breaks off the previous sentence. The 
ydp then, as so often, refers to something latent in the Apostle’s 
mind, which leads him to introduce his new point, and is explained 
by the sentence fa ... yévy, ‘and this incident shows also the 
absolute freedom of the Divine election and purpose, for it was 
before the children were born that the choice was made and de- 
clared.’ 

pire... pydé: ‘although they were not yet born nor had done 
anything good or evil.’ The subjective negative shows that the 
note of time is introduced not merely as an historical fact but as 
one of the conditions which must be presumed in estimating the 
significance of the event. The story is so well known that the 
Apostle is able to put first without explanation the facts which 
‘show the point as he conceives it. 

wa... pévy. What is really the underlying principle of the 
action is expressed as if it were its logical purpose; for St. Paul 
represents the events as taking place in the way they did in order 
to illustrate the perfect freedom of the Divine purpose. 

4 Kar’ éxdoyhy mpdbects tod Geos: ‘the Divine purpose which 
has worked on the principle of selection.’ These words are the 
key to chaps. ix—xi and suggest the solution of the problem before 
St. Paul. mpdé6ects is a technical Pauline term occurring although 
not frequently in the three later groups of Epistles: Rom. viii. 28 ; 
ix. 11; Eph. i. 10, tr év aire, év @ xal exAnpdOnper, mpoopicGevres xara 
mpdbecw Tod Ta mdvra évepyoovros Kara iv BovAny rod OeAnparos evTov : 
iii. 11 xara mpdbcow trav alover hy éxoingey dv TH X. "1. TH Kupip jpav: 
2 Tim, i, 9 rod odcavros jytis kal xadéoavros eAnoe ayia, ob rata Ta 
epya fav, GNA car’ diay mpddecw Kat xdpw: the verb also is found 
once in the same sense, Eph. i. 9 xara rijyv ed8oxiay airov, fv mpe- 
ero év attG. From Aristotle onwards mpédeo1s had been used to 
express purpose ; with St. Paul it is the ‘ Divine purpose of God for 
the salvation of mankind,’ the ‘ purpose of the ages’ determined in 
the Divine mind before the creation of the world. The idea is 
apparently expressed elsewhere in the N. T. by BovAy (Luke vii. 30; 
Acts ii. 23; iv. 28; xx. 27) which occurs once in St. Paul (Eph. i. 
11), but no previous instance of the word mpééeos in this sense 
seems to be quoted. The conception is worked out by the Apostle 
with greater force and originality than by any previous writer, and 
hence he needs a new word to express it. See further the longer 
mote on St. Paul’s Philosophy of History, p. 342. ¢Acyn ex- 
presses an essentially O. T. idea (see below) but was itself a new 
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word, the only instances quoted in Jewish literature earlier than 
this Epistle being from the Psalms of Solomon, which often show 
aml approach to Christian theological language. It means (1) 
‘the process of choice,’ ‘election.’ Ps. Sol. xviii. 6 xabaptoa 6 Océs 
‘lopand eis nuépav edéov ev evdoyia, els Nucpay exAroyns ev dvaker Xpiorov 
avrov; ix. 7; Jos. B. J. IL. viii. 14; Acts ix. 15; Rom. xi. 5, 28; 
1 Thess. i. 4; 2 Pet. i. 10. In this sense it may be used of man’s 
election of his own lot (as in Josephus and perhaps in Ps. Sol. 
ix, 7), but in the N. T. it is always used of God’s election. (2) As 
abstract for concrete it means ¢é«Aexroi, those who are chosen, 
Rom. xi. 7. (3) In Aquila Is. xxii. 7 ; Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion, Is. xxxvii. 24, it means ‘the choicest,’ being apparently em- 
ployed to represent the Hebrew idiom. 

pévy: the opposite to éxmérraxey (ver. 6): the subjunctive shows 
that the principles which acted then are still in force. 

odx é& épywy ANN’ éx tod Kadoivros, These words qualify the 
whole sentence and are added to make more clear the absolute 
character of God’s free choice. 

We must notice (1) that St. Paul never here says anything about 
the principle on which the call is made; all he says is that it is not 
the result of gpya. We have no right either with Chrysostom 
(ia harg dyoi rod Geod 4 eedoyy 7 Kara mpdbecw Kal Tpsyvwow yevouérn) 
to read into the passage foreknowledge or to deduce from the 
passage an argument against Divine foreknowledge. The words 
are simply directed against the assumption of human merit. And 
(2) nothing is said in this passage about anything except ‘election’ 
or ‘calling’ to the kingdom. The gloss of Calvin dum alos ad 
saluiem praedestinat, alios ad aciernam damnationem is nowhere 
implied in the text. 

So Gore (Studia Biblica, iii. p. 44) ‘The absolute election of 
Jacob,—the “loving” of Jacob and the “hating” of Esau,—has 
reference simply to the election of one to higher privileges as head 
of the chosen race, than the other. It has nothing to do with their 
eternal salvation. In the original to which St. Paul is referring, 
Esau is simply a synonym for Edom.’ 

@adAov is the reading of the RV. and modem editors with NAB, a few 
minuscules, and Orig. s«axév which occurs in TR. with DFGKL ete. and 
Fathers after Chrysostom was early substituted for the less usual word. 
A similar change has been made in 2 Cor. v. Io. 


For the mpo0eors rod @eod of the RV. the TR. reads rod Oeov wpddects with 
the support of only a few minuscules. 


12. 6 petfov «.7.A. The quotation is made accurately from the 
LXX of Gen. xxv. 23 kal eime Kipwos airg Avo 6m ev t9 yrwrpi cod 
eiow, wai dv0 Aaol €K THs Koihias Gov Stacradnoovrat’ Kat Aads Aaod imepeser, 
cal 6 pelfwy Sovreioer TH eAdooou (cf. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, 
p. 163). God’s election or rejection of the founder of the race is 
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part of the process by which He elects or rejects the race. In 
either case the choice has been made independently of merits either 
of work or of ancestry. Both were of exactly the same descent, and 
the choice was made before either was born. 

& peiLoy ... 7H éXdogow: ‘the elder,’ ‘the younger.’ This 
use of the words seems to be a Hebraism; see Gen. x. a1 «al rg 
Sip €yernOn ... GeAPH "laheO row peifovos: ib. xxix. 16 dvopa r7 peilom 
Aelia, kai Svoua tH vewrépa “Paynd, But the dictionaries quote in 
support of the use Snmiov 6 péyas Pol. XVIII. xviii. 9. The 
instances quoted of pixpés (Mk. xv. 40; Mt. xviii. 6, 10, 14, &c.) 
are all equally capable of being explained of stature. 

13. tov “laxoB jydmyoa, tév 8é ‘Hood épiocnoa. St. Paul con- 
cludes his argument by a second quotation taken freely from the 
LXX of Mal. i. 2, 3 ove ddekpis fv Hoad rod "laxdB ; A€éyes Kipwos* nal 
Hyamnoa Tov “laxoB, rov dé "Head euionoa. 

What is the exact object with which these words are introduced? 
(a) The greater number of commentators (so Fri. Weiss Lipsius), 
consider that they simply give the explanation of God’s conduct. 
‘God chose the younger brother and rejected the elder not from 
any merit on the part of the one or the other, but simply because 
He loved the one and hated the other.’ The aorists then refer to 
the time before the birth of the two sons; there is no reference to 
the peoples descended from either of them, and St. Paul is repre- 
sented as vindicating the independence of the Divine choice in 
relation to the two sons of Isaac. 

(2) This explanation has the merit of simplicity, but it is proh- 
ably too simple. (i) In the first place, it is quite clear that St. 
Paul throughout has in his mind in each case the descendants as 
well as the ancestors, the people who are chosen and rejected as 
well as the fathers through whom the choice is made (cf. ver. 9). 
In fact this is necessary for his argument. He has to justify God’s 
dealing, not with individuals, but with the great mass of Jews who 
have been rejected. (ii) Again, if we turn to the original contexts 
of the two quotations in wv. 12, 13 there can be no doubt that in 
both cases there is reference not merely to the children but to their 
descendants. Gen. xxv. 23 ‘Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
peoples shall be separated even from thy bowels;’ Mal. i. 3 ‘ But 
Esau I hated, and made his mountains a desolation, and gave his 
heritage to the jackals of the wilderness. Whereas Edom saith,’ 
&c. There is nothing in St. Paul’s method of quotation which could 
prevent him from using the words in a sense somewhat different 
from the original; but when the original passage in both cases is 
really more in accordance with his method and argument, it is 
more reasonable to believe that he is not narrowing the sense 
(iii) As will become more apparent later, St. Paul’s argument is to 
show that throughout God's action there is running a ‘purpose 
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according to election.’ He does not therefore wish to say that it 
is merely God’s love or hate that has guided Him. 
“ Hence it is better to refer the words, either directly or in- 
directly, to the choice of the nation as well as the choice of the 
founder (so Go. Gif. Liddon), But a further question still remains 
as to the use of the aorist. We may with most commentators 
still refer it to the original time when the choice was made: 
when the founders of the nations were in the womb, God chose 
one nation and rejected another because of his love and hatred. 
But it is really better to take the whole passage as corroborating the 
previous verse by an appeal to history. ‘God said the elder shall 
serve the younger, and, as the Prophet has shown, the whole of sub- 
sequent history has been an illustration of this. Jacob God has 
selected for His love; Esau He has hated: He has given his moun- 
tains for a desolation and his heritage to the jackals.’ 

hyétyoa ...énionoa. There is no need to soften these words 
as some have attempted, translating ‘loved more’ and ‘loved less.’ 
They simply express what had been as a matter of fact and was 
always looked upon by the Jews as God’s attitude towards the two 
nations. So Thanchuma, p. 32. 2 (quoted by Wetstein, ii. 438) Zu 
invenies omnes transgressiones, guas odit Deus S. B. fuisse in Esavo. 


How very telling would be the reference to Esau and Edom an acquaint- 
ance with Jewish contemporary literature will show. Although in Dent. xxiii.7 
it was said ‘Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy brother,’ later 
events had obliterated this feeling of kinship; or perhaps rather the feeling of 
relationship had exasperated the bitterness which the hostility of the two 
nations had aroused. At any rate the history is one of continuous hatred on 
both sides. Soin Ps. exxxvii. 7 and in the Greek Esdras the burning of the 
temple is ascribed to the Edomites (see also Obadiah and Jer. xlix. 7-22). 
Two extracts from Apocryphal works will exhibit this hatred most clearly. 
In LZnoch \xxxix. 11-12 (p. 233, ed. Charles) the patriarchal history is 
symbolized by different animals: ‘ But that white bull (Abraham) which was 
born amongst them begat a wild ass (Ishmael) and a white bull with it 
(Isaac), and the wild ass multiplied. But that bull which was born from 
him begat a black wild boar (Ksau) and a white sheep (Jacob); and that 
wild boar begat many boars, but that sheep begat twelve sheep.’ Here 
Esau is represented by the most detested of animals, the pig. So in 
Jubilees xxxvii, 22 sq. (trans. Charles) the following speech is characteristi- 
cally put into the mouth of Esau; ‘And thou too (Jacob) dost hate me and 
my children for ever, and there is no observing the tie of brotherhood with 
thee. Hear these words which I declare unto thee: if the boar can change 
its skin and make its bristles as soft as wool: or if it can cause horns to 
sprout forth on its head like the horns of a stag or of a sheep, then I will 
observe the tie of brotherhood with thee, for since the twin male offspring 
were separated from their mother, thou hast not shown thyself a brother to 
me. And if the wolves make peace with the lambs so as not to devour-or 
rob them, and if their hearts turn towards them to do good, then there will 
be peace in my heart towards thee. And if the lion becomes the friend of 
the ox, and if he is bound under one yoke with him and ploughs with him 
and makes peace with him, then I will make peace with thee. And when 
the raven becomes white as the raza (a large white bird), then I know that 
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I shall love thee and make peace with thee. Thou shalt be rooted out and 
thy son shall be rooted out and there shall be no peace for thee.’ (See also 
Jos. Bell. Jud. IV. iv.t, 2; Hausrath, Vew Testament Times, vol. i. pp. 67, 68, 
Eng. Tras.) 


The Divine Election. 


St. Paul has set himself to prove that there was nothing in the 
promise made to Abraham, by which God had ‘ pledged Himself to 
Israel’ (Gore, Studia Biblica, iii. 40), and bound Himself to allow all 
those who were Abraham’s descendants to inherit these promises. He 
proves this by showing that in two cases, as was recognized by the 
Jews themselves, actual descendants from Abraham had been ex- 
cluded. Hence he deduces the general principle, ‘ There was from 
the first an element of inscrutable selectiveness in God’s dealings 
within the race of Abraham’ (Gore, #4.). The inheritance of the 
promise is for those whom God chooses, and is not a necessary 
privilege of natural descent. The second point which he raises, 
that this choice is independent of human merit, he works out 
further in the following verses. 

On the main argument it is sufficient at present to notice that it 
was primarily an argumentum ad hominem and as such was abso- 
lutely conclusive against those to whom it was addressed. The 
Jews prided themselves on being a chosen race; they prided them- 
selves especially on having been chosen while the Ishmaelites and 
the Edomites (whom they hated) had been rejected. St. Paul 
analyzes the principle on which the one race was chosen and the 
other rejected, and shows that the very same principles would 
perfectly justify God’s action in further dealing with it. God might 
choose some of them and reject others, just as he had originally 
chosen them and not the other descendants of Abraham. 

That this idea of the Divine Evection was one of the most funda- 
mental in the O.T. needs no illustration. We find it in the 
Pentateuch, as Deut. vii. 6 ‘For thou art an holy people unto the 
Lord, thy God: the Lord, thy God, hath chosen thee to be a 
peculiar people unto himself above all peoples that are on the face 
of the earth:’ in the Psalms, as Ps. cxxxv. 4 ‘For the Lord hath 
chosen Jacob unto himself, and Israel for his peculiar treasure’: in 
the Prophets, as Is. xli. 8, g ‘But thou Israel, my servant, Jacob 
whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend; thou whom 
I have taken hold of from the ends of the earth and called thee 
from the corners thereof, and said unto thee, Thou art my servant, 
I have chosen thee and not cast thee away. And this idea of 
Israel being the elect people of God is one of those which were 
seized and grasped most tenaciously by contemporary Jewish 
thought. But between the conception as held by St. Paul's con- 
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temporaries and the O. T. there were striking differences In the 
O. T. it is always looked upon as an act of condescension and love 
ef God for Israel, it is for this reason that He redeemed them from 
bondage, and purified them from sin (Deut. vii. 8; x. 15; Is. xliv. 
21,22); although the Covenant is specified it is one which involves 
obligations on Israel (Deut. vii. 9, &c.): and the thought again and 
again recurs that Israel has thus been chosen not merely for their 
own sake but as an instrument in the hand of God, and not merely 
to exhibit the Divine power, but also for the benefit of other nations 
(Gen. xii. 3; Is. Ixvi. 18, &c.). But among the Rabbis the idea of 
Election has lost all its higher side. It is looked on as a covenant 
by which God is bound and over which He seems to have no control. 
Israel and God are bound in an indissoluble marriage (Shemoth 
rabba \. 51): the holiness of Israel can never be.done away with, 
even although Israel sin, it still remains Israel (Sanhedrin 55): the 
worst Israelite is not profane like the heathen (Bammzidbar rabba14): 
no Israelite can go into Gehenna (Peszk/a 38 a): all Israelites have 
their portion in the world to come (Sanhedrin 1), and much more 
to the same effect. (See Weber Alésyn. Theol. p. 51, &c., to whom 
are due most of the above references.) 

And this belief was shared by St. Paul’s contemporaries. ‘The 
planting of them is rooted for ever: they shall not be plucked out 
all the days of the heaven: for the portion of the Lord and the 
inheritance of God is Israel’ (Ps. Sol. xiv. 3); ‘Blessed art thou of 
the Lord, O Israel, for evermore’ (2d. viii. 41) ; ‘ Thou didst choose 
the seed of Abraham before all the nations, and didst set thy name 
before us, O Lord: and thou wilt abide among us for ever’ (zd. ix. 
17,18). While Israel is always to enjoy the Divine mercy, sinners, 
i.e. Gentiles, are to be destroyed before the face of the Lord 
(26. xii. 7, 8). So again in 4 Ezra, they have been selected while 
Esau has been rejected (iii. 16). And this has not been done as part 
of any larger Divine purpose ; Israel is the end of the Divine action; 
for Israel the world was created (vi. 55); it does not in any way 
exist for the benefit of other nations, who are of no account; they 
are as spittle, as the dropping from a vessel (vi. 55, 56). More 
instances might be quoted ( /udzlees xix. 16; xxii. 9; Apoc. Baruch 
xlviii. 20, 23; Ixxvii. 3), but the above are enough to illustrate the 
position St. Paul is combating. The Jew believed that his race 
was joined to God by a covenant which nothing could dissolve, 
and that he and his people alone were the centre of all God’s 
action in the creation and government of the world. 

This idea St. Paul combats. But it is important to notice how 
the whole of the O.T. conception is retained by him, but 
broadened and illuminated. Educated as a Phartsee, he had 
held the doctrine of election with the utmost tenacity. He had 
believed that his own nation had been chosen from among all the 
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kingdoms of the earth. He still holds the doctrine, but the 
Christian revelation has given a meaning to what had been a nar- 
row privilege, and might seem an arbitrary choice. His view is 
now widened. The world, not Israel, is the final end of God’s 
action. This is the key to the explanation of the great difficulty 
the rejection of Israel. Already in the words that he has used 
above 4 cat’ ék\oy}y mpdéeous he has shown the principle which he 
is working out. The mystery which had been hidden from the 
foundation of the world has been revealed (Rom. xvi. 26). There 
is still a Divine é«Aoy?, but it is now realized that this is the result 
of a mpdééeats, a universal Divine purpose which had worked through 
the ages on the principle of election, which was now beginning to 
be revealed and understood, and which St. Paul will explain and 
vindicate in the chapters that follow (cf. Eph. i. 4, 11; iii. 11). 

We shall follow St. Paul in his argument as he gradually works 
it out. Meanwhile it is convenient to remember the exact point he 
has reached. He has shown that God has not been untrue to any 
promise in making a selection from among the Israel of his own 
day; He is only acting on the principle He followed in selecting 
the Israelites and rejecting the Edomites and Ishmaelites. By the 
introduction of the phrase 7 kar’ ékdoyyv mpd0ecrs St. Paul has also 
suggested the lines on which his argument will proceed, 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE JUSTICE. 


IX. 14-29. But secondly it may be urged: ‘ Surely then 
God is unjust. No, if you turn to the Scriptures you will 
see that He has the right to confer His favours on whom He 
will (as He did on Moses) or to withhold them (as He did 
from Pharaoh) (vv. 14-18). 

Uf it is further urged, Why blame me tf I like Pharaoh 
reject God's offer, and thus fulfil His will? TI reply, It ts 
your part not to cavil but to submit. The creature may not 
complain against the Creator, any more than the vessel 
against the potter (vv.19-21). Svill less when God's purpose 
has been so beneficent, and that to a body so mixed as this 
Christian Church of ours, chosen not only from the Fews but 
also from the Gentiles (vv. 22-24) ;—as indeed was foretold 


(vv. 25-29). 
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“But there is a second objection which may be raised. ‘If 
what you say is true that God rejects one and accepts another 
apart from either privilege of birth or human merit, is not His 
conduct arbitrary and unjust?’ What answer shall we make to 
this? Surely there is no injustice with God. Heaven forbid that 
Tshould say so. Iam only laying down clearly the absolute character 
of the Divine sovereignty. ™ The Scripture has shown us clearly 
the principles of Divine action in two typical and opposed incidents: 
that of Moses exhibiting the Divine grace, that of Pharaoh ex- 
hibiting the Divine severity. Take the case of Moses, When he 
demanded a sign of the Divine favour, the Lord said (Ex. xxxiii. 
17-19) ‘Thou hast found grace in my sight, and I know thee by 
name ... I will make all my goodness pass before thee ; I will be 
gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy on 
whom I will show mercy.’ ™ These words imply that grace comes 
to man not because he is determined to attain it, not because he 
exerts himself for it as an athlete in the races, but because he has 
found favour in God’s sight, and God shows mercy towards him: 
‘they prove in fact the perfect spontaneousness of God’s action. 
So in the case of Pharaoh. The Scripture (in Ex. ix. 16) tells us 
that at the time of the plagues of Egypt these words were ad- 
dressed to him: ‘I have given thee thy position and place, that 
I may show forth in thee my power, and that my name might be 
_ declared in all the earth.’ ™ Those very Scriptures then to which 
you Jews so often and so confidently appeal, show the absolute 
character of God’s dealings with men. Both the bestowal of mercy 
or favour and the hardening of the human heart depend alike upon 
the Divine will. 

” But this leads to a third objection. If man’s destiny be 
simply the result of God’s purpose, if his hardness of heart is 
a state which God Himself causes, why does God find fault? His 
will is being accomplished. There is no resistance being offered. 
Obedience or disobedience is equally the result of His purpose. 
*°Such questions should never be asked. Consider what is in- 
volved in your position as man. A man’s relation to God is such 
that whatever God does the man has no right to complain or object 
or reply. The Scriptures have again and again represented the 
relation of God to man under the image of a potter and the 
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vessels that he makes. Can you conceive (to use the words of 
the prophet Isaiah) the vessel saying to its maker: ‘ Why did you 
make me thus?’ * The potter has complete control over the lump 
of clay with which he works, he can make of it one vessel for an 
honourable purpose, another for a dishonourable purpose. This 
exactly expresses the relation of man to his Maker. God has 
made man, made him from the dust of the earth. He has as 
absolute control over His creature as the potter has. No man 
before Him has any right, or can complain of injustice. He is 
absolutely in God’s hands. “This is God’s sovereignty; even 
if He had been arbitrary we could not complain. But what 
becomes of your talk of injustice when you consider how He has 
acted? Although a righteous God would desire to exhibit the 
Divine power and wrath in a world of sin; even though He were 
dealing with those who were fit objects of His wrath and had 
become fitted for destruction; yet He bore with them, full of long- 
suffering for them, *and with the purpose of showing all the wealth 
of His glory on those who are vessels deserving His mercy, whom 
as we have already shown He has prepared even from the 
beginning, #4a mercy all the greater when it is remembered that 
we whom He has called for these privileges are chosen not only 
from the Jews, but also from the Gentiles, Gentiles who were 
bound to Him by no covenant. Surely then there has been no 
injustice but only mercy. 

2 And remember finally that this Divine plan of which you 
complain is just what the prophets foretold. They prophesied the 
calling of the Gentiles. Hosea (i. #0, and ii, 23) described how 
those who were not within the covenant should be brought into it 
and called by the very name of the Jews under the old Covenant, 
‘the people of God,’ ‘the beloved of the Lord,’ ‘the sons of the 
living God.’ % And this wherever throughout the whole world 
they had been placed in the contemptuous position of being, as he 
expressed it, ‘no people.’ ™ Equally do we find the rejection of 
Israel—all but a remnant of it—foretold. Isaiah (x. 22) stated, 
‘Even though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand 
of the seashore, yet it is only a remnant that shall be saved, * for 
a sharp and decisive sentence will the Lord execute upon the earth 
® And similarly in an earlier chapter (i. 9) he had foretold the com- 
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plete destruction of Israel with the exception of a small remnant: 
‘Unless the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we should have 
been as Sodom, and we should have been like unto Gomorrah.’ 


14-29. St. Paul now states for the purpose of refutation a 
possible objection. He has just shown that God chooses men 
independently of their works according to His own free determina- 
tion, and the deduction is implied that He is free to choose or 
reject members of the chosen race. The objection which may be 
raised is, ‘if what you say is true, God is unjust,’ and the argument 
would probably be continued, ‘we know God is not unjust, there- 
fore the principles laid down are not true.’ In answer, St. Paul 
shows that they cannot be unjust or inconsistent with God’s action, 
for they are exactly those which God has declared to be His in those 
very Scriptures on which the Jews with whom St. Paul is arguing 
would especially rely. 

14. ti ody épodpev; see on iii. g, a very similar passage: ef 8¢ 4 
adixia nay Ceov Sxatoovyyy cuviornat, ti epodpev; pa adicos 6 eds 
6 émpépwov ry cpynv; ... pi yevoro, The expression is used as 
always to introduce an objection which is stated only to be 
refuted. 

»}: implying that a negative answer may be expected, as in 
the instance just quoted. 

wapate Ges. Cf. ii. 11 od ydp dots mpoownodnia mapa TH CCeg 
Eph. vi. 9; Prov. viii. 30, of Wisdom dwelling with God, juny 
map ait@ appdfovca. ‘ 

p) yévoro. Cf. iii. 4. The expression is generally used as here 
to express St. Paul’s horror at an objection ‘which he has stated 
for the purpose of refutation and which is blasphemous in itself or 
one that his opponent would think to be such. 

15-19. According to Origen, followed by many Fathers and 
some few modern commentators, the section wv. 15-19 contains 
not St. Paul’s own words, but a continuation of the objection put 
into the mouth of his opponent, finally to be refuted .by the 
indignant disclaimer of ver. 20. Such a construction which was 
adopted in the interest of free-will is quite contrary to the structure 
of the sentence and of the argument. In every case in which py 
yevosre occurs it is followed by an answer to the objection direct or 
indirect. Moreover if this had been the construction the inter- 
rogative sentence would not have been introduced by the particle 
pn expecting a negative answer, but would have been in a form 
which would suggest an affirmative reply. 

15. @ yap Mwoy Aéye. The ydép explains and justifies the 
strong denial contained in pi) yévoero, Too much stress must not 
be laid on the emphasis given to the name by its position; yet it 1s 
obvious that the instance chosen adds considerably to the strength 
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of the argument. Moses, if any one, might be considered to have 
deserved God’s mercy, and the name of Moses would be that most 
respected by St. Paul’s opponents. é¢yes without a nominative for 
Ocds Aéyee is a common idiom in quotations (cf. Rom. xv. 10; 
Gal. iii, 16; Eph. iv. 8; v. 14). 

deyjow Sy Ay éded, «7.4: ‘I will have mercy on whomsoever 
I have mercy.’ The emphasis is on the év dy, and the words are 
quoted to mean that as it is God who has made the offer of salva- 
tion to men, it is for Him to choose who are to be the recipients of 
His grace, and not for man to dictate to Him. The quotation is 
from the LXX of Ex. xxxiii. 19 which is accurately reproduced. 
It is a fairly accurate translation of the original, there being only 
a slight change in the tenses. The Hebrew is ‘I am gracious to 
whom I will be gracious,’ the LXX ‘I will be gracious to whom- 
soever I am gracious.’ But St. Paul uses the words with a some- 
what different emphasis. Moses had said, ‘ Show me, I pray thee, 
thy glory.” And He said, ‘I will make all my goodness pass before 
thee, and will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee: and 
I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy 
on whom I will show mercy.’ The point of the words in the 
original context is rather the certainty of the Divine grace for those 
whom God has selected ; the point which St. Paul wishes to prove 
is the independence and freedom of the Divine choice. 

€hejjow ... oixteipjow. The difference between these words 
seems to be something the same as that between Avmy and éddvm in 
ver, 2. The first meaning ‘compassion,’ the second ‘distress’ or 
‘pain,’ such as expresses itself in outward manifestation. (Cf. 
Godet, ad loc.) : 

16. dpa odv introduces as an inference from the special instance 
given the general principle of God’s method of action. Cf. ver. 8 
rovr’ €orw, Ver. 11 iva, where the logical method in each case is the 
same although the form of expression is different. 

Tou Oédovtos, «.1.A. ‘God’s mercy is in the power not of human 
desire or human effort, but of the Divine compassion itself.’ The geni- 
tives are dependent on the idea of mercy deduced from the previous 
verse. With OéAovros may be compared Jo. i. 12, 13 @axev adrois 
eLovotay réxva Oeod yerérOar... ot ove é& aludrav, oddé éx Oednparos 
Gapkds, ovd€ ek OeAnpatos dvdpds, GAN’ éx Geod éyenpOnoav. The meta- 
phor of tod tpéxovtos is a favourite one with St. Paul (a Cor. ix. 
24, 26; Phil. ii. 16; Gal. ii. a; v. 7). 

In w. 7-13 St. Paul might seem to be dealing with families or 
groups of people; here however he is distinctly dealing with in- 
dividuals and lays down the principle that God’s grace does not 
necessarily depend upon anything but God’s will. ‘Not that 
I have not reasons to do it, but that I need not, in distributing of 
mercies which have no foundation in the merits of men, render 
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any other reason or motive but mine own will, whereby I may do 
what I will with mine own.’ Hammond, 
ail 


The MSS. vary curiously in the orthography of éAeéw, ércd. In ver. 16 
RABDEFG support @cdw (éredyT0s), B°K 8c. édeéw (€AcodvrTos); in 
ver. 18 the position is reversed, éAed@ (é\eG@) having only DFG in its 
favour; in Jude 22 éAedw (éeG7e) is supported by NB alone. See WH. 
Introd. ii, App. p. 166. 


17. A€yes yap 4 ypady: ‘and as an additional proof showing 
that the principle just enunciated (in ver. 16) is true not merely in 
an instance of God’s mercy, but also of His severity, take the 
language which the Scripture tells us was addressed to Pharaoh.’ 
On the form of quotation cf. Gal. iii. 8, 22; there was probably no 
reason for the change of expression from ver. 15; both were well- 
known forms used in quoting the O. T. and both could be used 
indifferently. 

t@ @apad. The selection of Moses suggested as a natural 
contrast that of his antagonist Pharaoh. In God’s dealings with 
these two individuals, St. Paul finds examples of His dealings with 
the two main classes of mankind. 

eis adré Tovro, x.7.A.: taken with considerable variations, which in 
some cases seem to approach the Hebrew, from the LXX-of Ex. ix. 
16 (see below). The quotation is taken from the words which Moses 
was directed to address to Pharaoh after the sixth plague, that of 
boils. ‘For now I had put forth my hand and smitten thee and 
thy people with pestilence, and thou hadst been cut off from the 
earth; but in very deed for this cause have I made thee to stand, 
for to show thee my power, and that my name may be declared 
throughout all the earth.’ The words in the original mean that 
God has prevented Pharaoh from being slain by the boils in order 
that He might more completely exhibit His power; St. Paul by 
slightly changing the language generalizes the statement and 
applies the words to the whole appearance of Pharaoh in the field 
of history. Just as the career of Moses exhibits the Divine mercy, 
so the career of Pharaoh exhibits the Divine severity, and in both 
cases the absolute sovereignty of God is vindicated. 

ééjyeipa: ‘1 have raised thee up, placed thee in the field of 
history. There are two main interpretations of this word pos- 
sible. (1) It has been taken to mean, ‘I have raised thee up 
from sickness,’ so Gif. and others, ‘I have preserved thee and not 
taken thy life as I might have done.’ This is in all probability the 
meaning of the original Hebrew. ‘I made thee to stand,’ and 
certainly that of the LXX, which paraphrases the words diernpyOys. 
It is supported also by a reading in the Hexapla dverjpyod oe, by the 
Targum of Onkelos Sustinus te ut ostenderem tb1, and the Arabic 
Te reservavi ut ostenderem tibi, Although céeyeipeww does not seem 
to occur in this sense, it is used 1 Cor. vi. 14 of resurrection from 
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the dead, and the simple verb éye(peww in James v. 15 means $ rais- 
ing from sickness.’ The words may possibly therefore have this 
sense, but the passage as quoted by St. Paul could not be so inter- 
preted. Setting aside the fact that he probably altered the reading 
of the LXX purposely, as the words occur here without any allusion 
to the previous sickness, the passage would be meaningless unless 
reference were made to the original, and would not justify the 
deduction drawn from it éy 8€ Oédee oxAnpoves. 

(2) The correct interpretation (so Calv. Beng. Beyschlag Go. 
Mey. Weiss. Lips. Gore) is therefore one which makes St. Paul 
generalize the idea of the previous passage, and this is in accord- 
ance with the almost technical meaning of the verb ¢éeyeipew in the 
LXX. It is used of God calling up the actors on the stage of 
history. So of the Chaldaeans Hab. i. 6 dds iSod eya éLeyeipw rovs 
Xaddaiovs : of a shepherd for the people Zech. xi. 16 d:d7¢ i8ov éya 
eLeyeipw moméva emt rv yiv: of a great nation and kings Jer. xxvii. 
41 idod Aads Epxeras dwd Boppa, kat eOvos péya kal Bacwheis moAol 
eLeyepOnoovra an’ éoxdrov tis yis. This interpretation seems to be 
supported by the Samaritan Version, subszs/ere te fect, and cer- 
tainly by the Syriac, 0d id fe constitu wt ostenderem; and it ex- 
presses just the idea which the context demands, that God had 
declared that Pharaoh’s position was owing to His sovereign will 
and pleasure—in order to carry out His Divine purpose and plan. 

The interpretation which makes é&eyeipew mean ‘ call into being,’ 
‘create, has no support in the usage of the word, although not 
inconsistent with the context; and ‘to rouse to anger’ (Aug. de 
W. Fri. &c.) would require some object such as @vpéy, as in 
2 Macc. xiii. 4. 


The readings of the Latin Versions are as follows: Quza iw hoc ipsum 
excttavt te,def, Vulg.; guia ad hoc ipsum te suscttavi, Orig.-lat.; guia in 
hoc ipsum excitavi te suscitavt te, g; guiain hoc ipsum te servavé, Ambrstr., 
who adds alti codices sic habert, ad hoc te suscitavi. Séve servavi sive 
suscitavt unus est sensus. 

The reading of the LXX is wat évexev rovrou dernpnons iva évdel~epa ev 
oi riv loxbv pou, Kai Stas SiayyeAR 76 dvopd pov ev nacp Tp yp. St. Paul’s 
variations are interesting. 

(1) is ab76 otro is certainly a better and more emphatic representation 
of the Hebrew than the somewhat weak rovrov évexev, The expression is 
mire eae: Pauline (Rom. xiii. 6; a2 Cor. v. 5; Eph. vi. 18, 22; 

ol. iv. 8). 

(2) épyecpé oe represents better than the LXX the grammar of the Hebrew, 
‘I made thee to stand,’ but not the sense. The variants of the Hexapla 
(S:e7hpyoa) and other versions suggest that a more literal translation was in 
existence, but the word was very probably St. Paul’s own choice, selected to 
bring out more emphatically the meaning of the passage as he understood it. 

(3) évdelgwpar év got. St. Paul here follows the incorrect translation of 
the LXX. The Hebrew gives as the purpose of God’s action that Pharaoh 
may know God’s power, and as a further consequence that God’s name may 
be known in the world. The LXX assimilates the first clause to the second 
and gives it a similar meaning, 
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(4) Gres... 5s. Here St. Paul obliterates the distinction whieh the 
LXX (followiag the Hebrew) had made of iva... 84s. But this alteration 
was only a natural result of the change in the LXX itself, by which the two 
clauses had become coordinate in thought. 

(5) For dvvayuv the LXX reads loxvy. The reading of St. Paul appeara 
as a variant in the Hexapla. 


18. dpa ody. Just as ver. 16 sums up the argument of the first part 
of this paragraph, so this verse sums up the argument as it has 
been amplified and expounded by the additional example. 

ox\yptver: ‘hardens’; the word is suggested by the narrative of 
Exodus from which the former quotation is taken (Ex. iv. 21; vii. 
3; ix. 12; x. 20, 27; xi.10; xiv. 4, 8, 17) and it must be translated in 
accordance with the O. T. usage, without any attempt at softening 
er evading its natural meaning. 


The Divine Sovereignty in the Old Testament. 


A second objection is answered and a second step in the argu- 
ment laid down. God is not unjust if He select one man or one 
nation for a high purpose and another for a low purpose, one man 
for His mercy and another for His anger. As is shown by the 
Scriptures, He has absolute freedom in the exercise of His Divine 
sovereignty. St. Paul is arguing against a definite opponent, 
a typical Jew, and he argues from premises the validity of which 
chat Jew must admit, namely, the conception of God contained in 
the O. T. There this is clearly laid down—the absolute sove- 
reignty of God, that is to say, His power and His right to dispose 
the course of human actions as He will. He might select Israel 
for a high office, and Edom for a degraded part: He might 
select Moses as an example of His mercy, Pharaoh as an example 
of His anger. If this be granted He may (on grounds which the 
Jew must admit), if He will, select some Jews and some Gentiles 
for the high purpose of being members of His Messianic kingdom, 
while He rejects to an inferior part the mass of the chosen people. 

This is St. Paul’s argument. Hence there is no necessity for 
softening (as some have attempted to do) the apparently harsh 
expression of ver. 18, ‘whom He will He hardeneth.’ St. Paul 
says no more than he had said in i. 20-28, where he described the 
final wickedness of the world as in a sense the result of the Divine 
action. In both passages he is isolating one side of the Divine 
action; and in making theological deductions from his language 
these passages must be balanced by others which imply the Divine 
love and human freedom. It will be necessary to do this at the 
close of the discussion. At present we must be content with 
St. Paul’s conclusion, that God as sovereign has the absolute right 
and power of disposing of men’s lives as He will. 
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We must not soften the passage. On the other hand, we must 
not read into it more than it contains: as, for example, Calvin 
does. He imports various extraneous ideas, that St. Paul speaks 
of election to salvation and of reprobation to death, that men 
were created that they might perish, that God’s action not only 
might be but was arbitrary: Hoc enim vult efficere apud nos, ul 
in ea quae apparel inter electos et reprobos diversttate, mens nostra 
contenta sit quod ita visum fuerit Deo, alios illuminare tn salutem, 
alios in mortem excaecare ... Corruit ergo frivolum illud effugium quod 
de praescientia Scholastict habent, Neque enim praevidert ruinam im- 
piorum a Domino Paulus tradit, sed etus consilio et voluntate ordinart, 
quemadmodum et Solomo docet, non modo praecognitum fuisse impiorum 
interitum, sed impios ipsos fuisse destinato creatos ut perirent. 

The Apostle says nothing about eternal life or death. He says 
nothing about the principles upon which God does act; he never 
says that His action is arbitrary (he will prove eventually that it 
is not so), but only that if it be na Jew who accepts the Scripture 
has any right to complain. He never says or implies that Goa 
1as created man for the purpose of his damnation. What he does 
say is that in His government of the world God reserves to Him- 
self perfect freedom of dealing with man on His own conditions 
and not on man’s. So Gore, op. cif. p. 40, sums up the argument: 
‘God always revealed Himself as retaining His liberty of choice, 
as refusing to tie Himself, as selecting the historic examples of 
His hardening judgement and His compassionate good will, so as 
to baffle all attempts on our part to create His vocations by our 
own efforts, or anticipate the persons whom He will use for His 
purposes of mercy or of judgement.’ 


19. gpeis pot ody. Hardly are the last words é» 8 Odes oxdn- 
pvvee out of St. Paul’s mouth than he imagines his opponent in 
controversy catching at an objection, and he at once takes it up and 
forestalls him. By substituting this phrase for the more usual 
ri ovv épotpev, St. Paul seems to identify himself less with his 
opponent’s objection. 


pot ov is the reading of N* ABI, Orig. 1/3 Jo.-Damase.; od» pot of the 
TR. is supported by DEF GK L &c., Vulg. Boh., Orig. 3/3 and Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt. It is the substitution of the more usual order. 


ti re péupetrar: ‘why considering that it is God who hardens 
me does He still find fault?’ Why does he first produce a 
position of disobedience to His will, and then blame me for falling 
into it? The é implies that a changed condition has been pro- 
duced which makes the continuation of the previous results sur- 
prising. So Rom. iii. 7 ef 5€ 9 dAjdea rod Geod ev tH cup evopars 
trepiosevoev cis rv ddkav adrov, ri Eri nayd os dpaprodds xpivopas; 
Rom. vi. 2 ofrsves drcOdvoper rH duaprig, mas ére (hooper dp airy 5 
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vi tr phypera is read by TR. and RV. with 8 AK LP &c., Vulg. Syrt. 
Bok, and many Fathers. BD EFG, Orig.-lat. Hieron. insert otv after zi. 
#ovk*jpant, which occurs in only two other passages in the N. T. 

(Acts xxvii. 43; 1 Pet. iv. 3) seems to be substituted for the 

ordinary word 6eAnua as implying more definitely the deliberate 

purpose of God. : 

évOdornxe. Perfect with present sense; cf. Rom. xiii. 2 dcre 
6 dyreraccépevos 17 éLovaia tH Tod Ccod diatayy dvOéornxev, Winer, 
§ xl 4, p. 342, E.T. The meaning is not: ‘who is able to 
resist, but ‘what man is there who is resisting God’s will?’ There 
is no resistance being offered by the man who disobeys; he is only 
doing what God has willed that he should do. 

20. &Gv0pwre. The form in which St. Paul answers this question 
is rhetorical, but it is incorrect to say that he refuses to argue. 
The answer he gives, while administering a severe rebuke to his 
opponent, contains also a logical refutation. He reminds him 
that the real relation of every man to God (hence 4 a6pane) is 
that of created to Creator, and hence not only has he no right 
to complain, but also God has the Creator’s right to do what He 
will with those whom He has Himself moulded and fashioned. 

Svye : ‘nay rather, a strong correction. The word seems 
to belong almost exclusively to N. T. Greek, and would be impossible 
at the beginning of a sentence in classical Greek. Cf. Rom. x. 18; 
Phil. iii. 8; but probably not Luke xi. 28. 

& EvOpome pevodvye is read by NAB (but B om. ye as in Phil. iii. 8), 
Orig. 1/4 Jo.-Damase.; pevodvye is omitted by DFG, defg Vulg., 
Orig.-lat., and inserted before & dv@pwne by N° D°K LP and later MSS., 
Orig. 3/4, Chrys. Theod.-mops Thdrt. &c. The same MSS. (F Gdfg) and 
Orig.-lat. omit the word again in x. 18, and in Phil. iii. 8 BDEFGKL 
and other authorities read piv ody alone. The expression was omitted as 


unusual by many copyists, and when restored in the margin crept into 
a different position in the verse. 


ph pet 1d dopa, x... The conception of the absolute power 
of the Creator over His creatures as represented by the power of 
the potter over his clay was a well-known O. T. idea which 
St. Paul shared with his opponent and to which therefore he could 
appeal with confidence. Both the idea and the language are bor- 
rowed from Is. xlv. 8-10 éeyd elas Kipuos 6 krioas oe" moiov BéAtiov 
xareoxciaga &s mnddv Kepapéws... ph eper 6 mds TH Kepaped Ti 
motcis, Ore ork épydty odd exes xeipas; pr) dmoxpiOnoerat ro whdopa 
mpos tov mhdoavra aid’ and Is. xxix. 16 odx ws 6 mnAds TOU Kepa- 
peas Nopobnocabe; pi epei rd mAdopa TH TWAdGarTE avrd Ov ov pe 
erhacas; 4 7d moinpa TG momoavte OV ovverds pe emoinoas ; Cf. also 
Is. Ixiv. 8; Jer. xviii. 6; Eccles. xxxvi. [xxxiii.] 13. 

21. 4 otk exer efouciay: ‘if you do not accept this you will be 
compelled to confess that the potter has not complete control over 
his clay—an absurd idea.’ The unusual position of rod nyAov, which 
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should of course be taken with efovoiay, is intended to emphasize 
the contrast between xepayevs and mpdds, as suggesting the true 
relations of man and God. 

dupdpatos: ‘the lump of clay.’ Cf. Rom. xi. 16; 1 Cor. v. 6, 73 
Gal. v.9. The exact point to which this metaphor isto be pressed 
may be doubtful, and it must always be balanced by language used 
elsewhere in St. Paul’s Epistles ; but it is impossible to argue that 
there is no idea of creation implied: the potter is represented not 
merely as adapting for this or that purpose a vessel already made, 
but as making out of a mass of shapeless material one to which he 
gives a character and form adapted for different uses, some 
honourable, some dishonourable. 

5 ev eis timhy cKeios, «7.d.: cf. Wisd. xv. 7 (see below): 
2 Tim. ii. 20 év peyddn 8€ oikia otk tore pdvov oxetn xpvod kal 
dpyupa, adda kal ~vAwa Kai Sorpaxiva, Kai & pev eis tysqv, a O€ es dtepiav. 
But there the side of human responsibility is emphasized, éav od» tes 
exkabdpn éavroy a6 TovTray, Eorat oKevos eis Tiny, K.T.A. 

The point of the argument is clear. Is there any injustice if 
God has first hardened Pharaoh’s heart and then condemned him, 
if Israel is rejected and then blamed for being rejected? The answer 
is twofold. In vv. r9—21 God’s conduct is shown to be right under 
all circumstances. In vv. 22 sq. it is explained or perhaps rather 
hinted that He has a beneficent purpose in view. In wv. 19-21 
St. Paul shows that for God to be unjust is impossible. As He has 
made man, man is absolutely in His power. Just as we do not 
consider the potter blameable if he makes a vessel for a dishonour- 
able purpose, so we must not consider God unjust if He chooses to 
make a man like Pharaoh for a dishonourable part in history. Pos#- 
quam demonstratum est, Deum ita egisse, demonstratum etiam est omnt- 
bus, qui Most credunt, eum convenienter suae tustitiae egisse. Wetstein. 

As in iii. 5 St. Paul brings the argument back to the absolute 
fact of God’s justice, so here he ends with the absolute fact of 
God’s power and right. God had not (as the Apostle will show) 
acted arbitrarily, but if He had done so what was man that he 
should complain? 

22, et 8é Oéhww 6 Ocds, x.7.A.: ‘but if God, &c., what will you say 
then?’ like our English idiom ‘ What and if’ There is no apo- 
dosis to the sentence, but the construction, although grammatically 
incomplete, is by no means unusual: cf. Jo. vi. 61, 62 rodro iyas 
oxavdahifer ; dav ovv Oewpijre tov vidy rod dvOpdmov dvaBaivovta Sov 
jv rd mpdrepov; Acts xxiii. g od8év xaxdv edpicxoper ev tO dvOpdrre 
rourg’ ef 8€ mveipa éAdAnoey air # dyyedos; Luke xix. 41, 42 kal ds 
ifyyoer, ev thy médw Exdavoev én’ aity A€yov drt El Zyvas év tH hepa 
ravtn kal ot ta mpds eipnynv. There is no difficulty (as Oltramare 
seems to think) in the length of the sentence. All other con- 
structions, such as an attempt to find an apodosis in asl ie 
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yropion, in obs Kal éxddeoer, OF even in ver. 31 ri ody dpotper, are 
needlessly harsh and unreal. 

-The 8é (which differs from od»: cf. Jo. vi. 62; Acts xxiii. 9), 
although not introducing a strong opposition to the previous 
sentence, implies a change of thought. Enough has been said to 
preserve the independence of the Divine will, and St. Paul suggests 
another aspect of the question, which will be expounded more 
fully later ;—one not in any way opposed to the freedom of the 
Divine action, but showing as a matter of fact how this freedom 
has been exhibited. ‘But if God, notwithstanding His Divine 
sovereignty, has in His actual dealings with mankind shown such 
unexpected mercy, what becomes of your complaints of injustice ?’ 

@€&twv. There has been much discussion as to whether this 
should be translated ‘because God wishes,’ or ‘although God 
wishes.’ (1) In the former case (so de W. and most commenta- 
tors) the words mean, ‘God because He wishes to show the 
terrible character of His wrath restrains His hands, until, as in the 
case of Pharaoh, He exhibits His power by a terrible overthrow. 
He hardened Pharaoh’s heart in order that the judgement might 
be more terrible.’ (2) In the latter case (Mey.-W. Go. Lips. 
Gif.), ‘God, although His righteous anger might naturally lead to 
His making His power known, has through His kindness delayed 
and borne with those who had become objects that deserved His 
wrath.’ That this is correct is shown by the words év oAAj paxpo- 
6vuia, which are quite inconsistent with the former interpretation, 
and by the similar passage Rom. ii. 4, where it is distinctly stated 
TO xpyotév rod Cecod eis peravoay oe aye. Even if St. Paul occa- 
sionally contradicts himself, that is no reason for making him do so 
unnecessarily. As Liddon says the three points added in this 
sentence, the natural wrath of God against sin and the violation of 
His law, the fact that the objects of His compassion were cxetn 
épyjs, and that they were fitted for destruction, all intensify the 
difficulty of the Divine restraint. 

évdeifac0ar thy dpyhy Kat yvwpicat 73 Suvardy adtod are reminis- 
cences of the language used in the case of Pharaoh, evdei~opa ep 
oot ry Suvapiv pov. 

oxedn dpyis: ‘ vessels which deserve God’s anger’; the image of 
the previous verse is continued. The translation ‘destined for 
God’s anger’ would require cxetn eis épynv: and the change of con- 
struction from the previous verse must be intentional. 

katypticpéva eis Gwmdevcov: ‘prepared for destruction.’ The 
construction is purposely different from that of the corresponding 
words & mpoytoivacery, St. Paul does not say ‘whom God pre- 
pared for destruction’ (Mey.), although in a sense at any rate he 
could have done so (ver. 18 and i. 24, &c.), for that would conflict 
with the argument o¥ the sentence; nor does he say that they 
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had fitted themselves for destruction (Chrys. Theoph. Oecum 
Grotius Beng.), although, as the argument in chap. x shows, he 
could have done so, for this would have been to impair the con- 
ception of God's freedom of action which at present he wishes to 
emphasize; but he says just what is necessary for his immediate 
purpose—they were fitted for eternal destruction (dméAca opp. to 
owrnpia). That is the point to which he wishes to attract our 
attention. 

23. xai iva ywwpfon. These words further develop and explain 
God’s action so as to silence any objection. St. Paul states that 
God has not only shown great long-suffering in bearing with those 
fitted for destruction, but has done so in order to be able to show 
mercy to those whom He has called: the xai therefore couples iva 
yropion in thought with ev mohAp paxpodvalg. St. Paul is no longer 
(see ver. 24) confining himself to the special case of Pharaoh, 
although he still remembers it, as his language shows, but he is 
considering the whole of God’s dealings with the unbelieving Jews, 
and is laying down the principles which will afterwards be worked 
out in full—that the Jews had deserved God’s wrath, but that He 
had borne with them with great long-suffering both for their own 
sakes and for the ultimate good of His Church. In these verses, as 
in the expression 4 kar’ éxdoyy mpddecs, St. Paul is in fact hinting 
at the course of the future argument, and in that connexion they 
must be understood. 


On the exact construction of these words there has been great variety of 
opinion, and it may be convenient to mention some divergent views. 
(1) WH. onthe authority of B, several minuscules, Vulg. Boh. Sah., Orig.-lat. 
3/3 omit xai. This makes the construction simpler, but probably for that very 
reason should be rejected. A reviser or person quoting would naturally omit 
wai: it is difficult to understand why it should be inserted: moreover on such 
a point as this the authority of versions is slighter, since to omit a pleonastic «ai 
would come within the ordinary latitude of interpretation necessary for their 
purpose, » There is some resemblance to xvi. 27. In both cases we find the 
same MS. supporting a reading which we should like to accept, but which 
has much the appearance of being an obvious correction. (2) Calv. Grot. 
de W. Alf. and others make xai couple @édwy and iva yopicp. But 
this obliges us to take Oéow ... édeifac@a as expressing the purpose 
of the sentence which is both impossible Greek and gives a meaning 
inconsistent with paxpoduuig. (3) Fri. Beyschlag and others couple iva 
yropicp and cls dm@Acay; but this is to read an idea of purpose into 
watnprianéva which it does not here ess. (4) To make xa ta 
give the apodosis of the sentence «i 52 Ser (Ols. Ewald, &c.), or to 
create a second sentence repeating el, wat «lf tva ... (supposing a second 
ellipse), or to find a verb hidden in éxéAecev, supposing that St. Panl meant 
to write xal el iva yropiog . . . &eaAecer but changed the construction and put 
the verb into a relative sentence (Go. Oltramare); all these are quite im- 
possible and quite unnecessary constructions, 


tev wdodtoy, xr. cf. ii, 4; Eph, iii. 16 xara rd wAodros rijs dgns 
abros. 
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& wpontoipacey eis Séfay: the best commentary on these words 
is Rom. viii. 28-30. 


* We may note the very striking use made of this metaphor of the potter's 
wheel and the cup by Browning, Radéi ben Ezra, xxvi-xxxii. We may 
especially illustrate the words & mponroipacer els dSdfay. 


But I need now as then, 
Thee, God, who mouldest men; 


So take and use thy work! 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim | 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same! 


24. obs kai éxddecev yds: ‘even us whom He has called.’ 
The ovs is attracted into the gender of jyas. The relative clause 
gives an additional fact in a manner not unusual with St. Paul. 
Rom. i. 6 & ols éore xai ipeis: 2 Tim. i. 10 horicavros 8€ Conv eal 
apGapotav dia rov edayyeXiov, eis & éréOny €yd xnpvé. The calling of the 
Gentiles is introduced not because it was a difficulty St. Paul was 
discussing, but because, as he shows afterwards, the calling of the 
Gentiles had come through the rejection of the Jews. 

There have been two main lines of interpretation of the above 
three verses. (1) According to the one taken above they modify 
and soften the apparent harshness of the preceding passage (19-21). 
That this is the right view is shown by the exegetical con- 
siderations given above, and by the drift of the argument which 
culminating as it does in a reference to the elect clearly implies 
some mitigation in the severity of the Divine power as it has been 
described. (2) The second view would make the words of ver. 22 
continue and emphasize this severity of tone: ‘ And even if God has 
borne with the reprobate for a time only in order to exhibit more 
clearly the terror of His wrath, and in order to reveal-His mercy 
to the elect, even then what right have you—man that you are— 
to complain?’ Cf. Calvin: La sz dominus ad aliquod tempus patienter 
sustinet... ad demonstranda suae severitatis iudicta...ad viriutem 
suam tllustrandam,... praeterea quo inde notior fiat et clartus elucescat 
suae in electos misertcordiae amplitudo: guid in hac dispensatione 
misericordiae dignum ? 

25. #s xai: ‘and this point, the rejection of the Jews and the 
calling’ of the Gentiles, is foretold by the prophet.’ St. Paul now 
proceeds to give additional force to his argument by a series of 
quotations from the O. T., which are added as a sort of appendix 
to the first main section of his argument 

waddow ... Hyamnpevny—quoted from the LXX of Hosea ii. 23 
with some alterations. In the original passage the words refer 
to the ten tribes. A son and daughter of Hosea are named Lo 
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ammi, ‘not a people’ and Lo-ruhamah, ‘without mercy,’ to signify 
the fallen condition of the ten tribes; and Hosea prophesies their 
restoration (cf. Hosea i. 6, 8, 9). St. Paul applies the principle 
which underlies these words, that God can take into His covenant 
those who were previously cut off from it, to the calling of the 
Gentiles. A similar interpretation of the verse was held by the 
Rabbis. Pesachim viii. f. Dixit R. Eliezer: Non alia de causa in 
exilium et captivitatem misit Deus S. B. Israelem inter nattones, nisi 
ut facerent mulios proselyios S. D. Oseae ii. 25 (23) ef seram cam 
mihi in terram. Numquid homo seminat satum nist ut colligad 
multos coros iritic’? Wetstein. 


The LXX reads dAchow thy ob hrennevyy, wal tod +H od AAP pow Aads pow 
ef ov, but for the first clause which agrees with the Hebrew the Vatican 
substitutes dyarnow thy ode Hyampévnv. St. Paul inverts the order of the 
clauses, so that the reference to rdv od Aady wou, which seems particularly to 
suit the Gentiles, comes first, and for pS substitutes «adéow which naturally 
crept im from the é«dAecev of the previous verse, and changes the construc- 
tion of the clause to suit the new word. In the second clause St. Paul seems 
to have used a text containing the reading of the Vatican MS., for the latter 
can hardly have been altered to harmonize with him. St. Peter makes use of 
the passage with the reading of the majority of MSS.: of word ob Aads, piv 38 
Aads Beoi, of od« jAEnpEva, vov 58 &AenOevres (1 Pet. ii. 10). 


._ wadéow with a double accusative can only mean ‘I will name,’ 
although the word has been suggested by its previous occurrence 
in another sense. 

26. xai éorat, év ro rémy ... det x.7.A. St. Paul adds a passage 
with a similar purport from another part of Hosea (i. 10). The 
meaning is the same and the application to the present purpose 
based on exactly the same principles, The habit had probably 
arisen of quoting passages to prove the calling of the Gentiles; and 
these would become commonplaces, which at a not much later date 
might be collected together in writing, see Hatch, Essays in Biblical 
Greek, p. 103, and cf. Rom. iii.10. The only difference between 
St. Paul’s quotation and the LXX is that he inserts éxe?: this insertion 
seems to emphasize the idea of the place, and it is somewhat difficult 
to understand what place is intended. (1) In the original the place 
referred to is clearly Palestine: and if that be St. Paul’s meaning 
he must be supposed to refer to the gathering of the nations at 
Jerusalem and the foundation of a Messianic kingdom there 
(cf. xi. 26). St. Paul is often strongly influenced by the language and 
even the ideas of Jewish eschatology, although in his more spiritual 
passages he seems to be quite freed from it. (2) If we neglect 
the meaning of the original, we may interpret exe? of the whole 
world. ‘Wheresoever on earth there may be Gentiles, who nave 
had to endure there the reproach of being not God’s people, in 
that place they shall be called God’s people, for they will become 
members of His Church and it will be universal.’ 
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27, 28. St. Paul has supported one side of his statement from 
the O. T., namely, that Gentiles should be called; he now passes 
on to justify the second, namely, that only a remnant of the Jews 
should be saved. 

27. dav FS dpluds ... ent ris ys: quoted from the LXX of 
Is. x. 22, but considerably shortened. The LXX differs considerably 
from the Hebrew, which the translators clearly did not understand. 
But the variations in the form do not affect the meaning in any 
case. St. Paul reproduces accurately the idea of the original 
passage. The context shows that the words must be translated 
‘only a remnant shall be saved,’ and that it is the cutting off of 
Israel by the righteous judgement of God that is foretold. Prof. 
Cheyne in 1884 translated the Hebrew: ‘For though thy people, 
O Israel, were as the sand of the sea, only a remnant of them shall 
return: a final work and a decisive, overflowing with righteousness! 
For a final work and a decisive doth the Lord, Jehovah Sabaoth, 
execute within all the land.’ 

28. Adyor yap cuvrehdv Kat cuvrépvev woujoe: Kuptos emt tijs yijs : 
ovvtehay, ‘accomplishing,’ ovvréuvey, ‘abridging.’ Cf. Is. xxviii. 22 
Oiért ouvrerehecpéva Kai ouvrerunuéva mpdyyata ifkovca mapa Kupiov 
2aBand, & mowoe exi macav thy yav. ‘For a word, accomplishing 
and abridging it, that is, a sentence conclusive and concise, will 
the Lord do upon the earth.’ 


Three critical points are of some interest: 

(1) The variations in the MSS. of the Gr. Test. For érévcppa (dndAtppa 
WH.) of the older MSS. (NAB, Eus.), later authorities read xaréAe:ppa 
to agree with the LXX. In ver. 28 Adyov ydp ovvred@y Kai ovvrépvow 
soinoe Kipios ént tas ys is the reading of NAB a few minusc., Pesh. Boh. 
Aeth., Eus. 2/3; Western and Syrian authorities add after ouvrépvov, ev 
Sixasoovvy? Ort Adyov ouvTeTpnpévoy to suit the LXX. Alford defends the 
TR. on the plea of homoeoteleuton (ovvtépvav and ovvrerynpévov), but the 
insertion of yap after Adyov which is preserved in the TR. (where it is 
ungrammatical) and does not occur in the text of the LXX, shows that the 
shortened form was what St. Paul wrote. 

(2) The variations from the LXX. The LXX reads nat édy yévyru 
6 Aads “IopaijA ws 7 dpupos THs Padrdoons, TO KaTdrcppa avTav cojoeTat. 
Adyov ouryTeday Kal ouvrépvaw ev Sixaootyp bts Adyov cuvrerpnpévoy Kupios 
wonoe: év TH oikovpevp SAp. St. Paul substitutes dpOpcs rev viv Iopana, 
a reminiscence from Hosea i, 10, the words immediately preceding those 
quoted by him above. The later part of the quotation he considerably 
shortens. 

(3) The variations of the LXX from the Hebrew. These appear to arise 
from an inability to translate. For ‘a final work and a decisive, overflowing 
with righteousness,’ they wrote ‘a word, accomplishing and abridging it in 
righteousness,’ and for ‘a final work and a decisive,’ ‘a word abridged will — 
the Lord do,’ &c. 


29. mpoeipyxey: ‘has foretold.’ A second passage is quoted in 


corroboration of the preceding. 
ei ph Kiépws az.d., quoted from the LXX of Is. i. 9, which 
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again seems adequately to represent the Hebrew. ‘Even in the 
O. T., that book from which you draw your hopes, it is stated that 
Israel would be completely annihilated and forgotten but for 
a small remnant which would preserve their seed and name.’ 


The Power and Rights of God as Creator. 


St. Paul in this section (vv. 19-29) expands and strengthens 
the previous argument. He had proved in wv. 14-18 the absolute 
character of the Divine sovereignty from the O. T.; he now 
proves the same from the fundamental relations of God to man 
implied in that fact which all his antagonists must admit—that 
God had created man. This he applies in an image which was 
common in the O. T. and the Apocryphal writings, that of the 
potter and the clay. God has created man, and, as far as the 
question of ‘right’ and ‘justice’ goes, man cannot complain of 
his lot. He would not exist but for the will of God, and whether 
his lot be honourable or dishonourable, whether he be destined for 
eternal glory or eternal destruction, he has no ground for speak- 
ing of injustice. The application to the case in point is very 
clear. If the Jews are to be deprived of the Messianic salvation, 
they have, looking at the question on purely abstract grounds, 
no right or ground of complaint. Whether or no God be 
arbitrary in His dealings with them does not matter: they must 
submit, and that without murmuring. 

This is clearly the argument. We cannot on the one hand 
minimize the force of the words by limiting them to a purely 
earthly destination: as Beyschlag, ‘out of the material of the 
human race which is at His disposal as it continues to come into 
existence to stamp individuals with this or that historical destina- 
tion,’ implying that St. Paul is making no reference either to the 
original creation of man or to his final destination, in both points 
erroneously. St. Paul’s argument cannot be thus limited. It is 
entirely based on the assumption that God has created man, and 
the use of the words éis dé£av, els draéderay prove conclusively that 
he is looking as much as he ever does to the final end and 
destination of man. To limit them thus entirely deprives the 
passage of any adequate meaning. 

But on the other side it is equally necessary to see exactly how 
much St. Paul does say, and how much he does not. He never 
says, he carefully avoids saying, that God has created men for 
reprobation. What his argument would bear is that, supposing 
we isolate this point, the ‘rights’ of man against God or of God 
against man, then, even if God had created man for reprobation, 
man could have no grounds for complaint. 
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We must in fact remember—and it is quite impossible to under- 
stand St. Paul if we do not—that the three chapters ix—xi form 
one very closely reasoned whole. Here more than anywhere else 
in his writings, more clearly even than in i. 16—iii. 26, does St. Paul 
show signs of a definite method. He raises each point separately, 
argues it and then sets it aside. He deliberately isolates for a time 
the aspect under discussion. So Mr. Gore (of. cit. p. 37): ‘His 
method may be called abstract or ideal: that is to say, he makes 
abstraction of the particular aspect of a subject with which he is 
‘immediately dealing, and—apparently indifferent to being misun- 
derstood—treats it in isolation; giving, perhaps, another aspect of 
the same subject in equal abstraction in a different place.’ He 
isolates one side of his argument in one place, one in another, 
and just for that very reason we must never use isolated texts. 
We must not make deductions from one passage in his writings 
separated from its contexts and without modifying it by other 
passages presenting other aspects of the same questions. The 
doctrinal deductions must be made at the end of chap. xi and not 
of chap. ix. 

St. Paul is gradually working out a sustained argument. He 
has laid down the principle that God may choose and reject whom 
He wills, that He may make men for one purpose or another just 
as He wills, and if He will in quite an arbitrary manner. But it is 
already pointed out that this is not His method. He has shown 
long-suffering and forbearance. Some there were whom He had 
created, that had become fitted for destruction—as will be shown 
eventually, by their own act. These He has borne with—both 
for their own sakes, to give them room for repentance, and be- 
cause they have been the means of exhibiting His mercy on those 
whom He has prepared for His glory. The Apostle lays down 
the lines of the argument he will follow in chap. xi. 

The section concludes with a number of quotations from the 
O. T., introduced somewhat irregularly so far as method and 
arrangement go, to recall the fact that this Divine plan, which we 
shall find eventually worked out more fully, had been foretold by 
the O. T. Prophets. 

(The argument of Rom. ix-xi is put for English readers in the 
most accessible and clearest form by Mr. Gore in the paper often 
oe) above in Studia Bibiica, iii. 34, ‘The argument of Romans 
ix—xi. 


The Relation of St. Paul's Argument in chap. t# 
to the Book of Wisdom. 


In a note at the end of the first chapter of the Romans the very marked 
sesemblance that exists between St. Paul’s language there and certain 
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passages in the Book of Wisdom has been pointed out. Again in the ninth 
chapter the same resemblance meets us, and demands some slight treatment 
in this place. The passages referred to occur mostly in Wisdom xi, xii. _ 
There is first of all similarity of subject. Wisdom x-xix form like 
Rom. ix-xi a sort of Philosophy of History. The writer devotes himself to 
exhibiting Wisdom as a power in the world, and throughout (influenced 


perhaps by associations connected with the place of his residence) contrasts 
the fortunes of the Israelites and Egyptians, just as St. Paul makes Moses 


and Pharaoh his two typical instances. 


And this resemblance is continued in details. 
The impossibility of resisting the Divine power is more than once dwelt 
on, and in language which has a very close resemblance with passages in the 


Romans. 

Rom. ix. 19, 20 épeis or ovv, Th Ere 
péudera; TP yap Bovdnpart adrov 
tls dvOéaTnKEe; ... ph epe Td 
ahdécpa Te wAdoavT, Th we éwol- 
Qoas ovTws; 


Wisd. xi. 21 xa xpdrer Bpaxtoves 
gov Tis dvTioTHOETAL; 

xii. 12 tls yap épe?, Ti Eroinoas; ¥ 
vis dvriataoetas TH Kpiyati gov; 
gis 58 éyuarécer cor kara eOvav aTodo 
Adrov, & ad énoinaas; 4 Tis els KaTa- 
oraoty cot édevaeTas Exducos KaTa adi- 
we dvOpiro ; 


Both writers again lay great stress on the forbearance of God. 


Rom. ix. 22, 33 e 5% OéAwv 6 
@cds evéci~acda tiv dpyhv kat 
yopicn 7d Suvardv adtou iveyrev 
éy ToAAH paxpobupiqg oKxetn dpyis 
wkatnpTicpéva eis anmwAciay, 
wat (va yvwpion Tov mAOdTOV THs Sons 
abrov ént oxetn édéous &.T.A. 


Wisd. xii. 10 epivav 5% ward Bpayd 
édi5ous Témy peTavoias. 

xii. 20 ef ydp éxOpods maldow gov kai 
bpetdopévovs OavaT@ pera Tocav- 
ans ériucopnoas mpooox7s Kat Senoews, 
Bobs xpdvous nat rémov & ay dmad- 
Aay@ot THs Kaxias, pera moons dxpt- 
Belas Expwvas rods viovs cou ; 


So again we have the image of the potter used by both, although neither 
the context nor the purpose is quite similar. 


Rom. ix. 21 9 ot« éxer éfovglay 
6 wepapeds Tod mnAOod, Ex TOU 
abrod gupapatos tajoa 5 pev els 


Wisd. xv. 7 wal ydp wepapeds ana- 
Any yiv OrAjBov éripoxPov mAdooE mpds 
tanpeciavy Hui Exaorov? GAN’ Ex TOU 


repay oxedos, 5 52 els dripiay; abrod mnAovd dvenddoaro Ta Te TOY 
walapiv épyow SovAa oKnevn, TA TE 
évaytia, rav6" époiws rovtay 5 érépov 
vis éxacrov dotiv h xpijows, “pitys 6 
wnAoupyés. 

The particular resemblance of special passages and of the general drift of 
the argument combined with similar evidence from other parts of the Epistle 
seems to suggest some definite literary obligation. But here the indebted- 
ness ceases. The contrast is equally instructive. The writer of the Book of 
Wisdom uses broad principles without understanding their meaning, is often 
self-contradictory, and combines with ideas drawn from his Hellenic culture 
crude and inconsistent views. The problem is the distinction between the 
pee of Jews and Gentiles in the Divine economy. Occasionally we 

nd wide universalist sentiments, but he always comes back to a strong 
nationalism. At one time he says (xi. 23-26): ‘But Thou hast mercy upon 
all... Thou lovest all the things that are, and abhorrest nothing which 
Thou hast made... Thou sparest all: for they are Thine, O Lord, Thou 
Lover of souls.’ But shortly after we read (xii. 10): ‘Thou gavest them 
place for repentance, not being ignorant that their cogitation would never 
be changed.’ We soon find in fact that the philosophy of the Book of 
Wisdom is strictly limited by the nationalist sympathies of the writer. The 
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Gentiles are to be punished by God for being enemies of His people and for 
their idolatry. Any forbearance has been only for atime and that largely 
for the moral instruction thus indirectly to be given to the Jews. The Jews 
have been punished,—but only slightly, and with the purpose of teaching 
them ; the Gentiles for their idolatry deserve ‘extreme damnation.’ 

Tf St. Paul learnt from the Book of Wisdom some expressions illustrating 
the Divine power, and ageneral aspect of the question: he obtained nothing 
further, His broad views and deep insight are hisown. And itis interest- 
ing to contrast a Jew who has learnt many maxims which conflict with his 
nationalism but yet retains all his narrow sympathies, with the Christian 
Apostle full of broad sympathy and deep insight, who sees in human af- 
fairs a purpose of God for the benefit of the whole world being worked out. 


A History of the Interpretation of Rom. ix. 6-29. 


The difficulties of the ninth chapter of the Romans are so great that few 
will ever be satisfied that they have really understood it: at any rate an 
acquaintance with the history of exegesis upon it will make us hesitate to be 
too dogmatic about our own conclusions, A survey of some of the more 
typical lines of comment (nothing more can be attempted) will be a fitting 
supplement to the general discussion given above on its meaning. 

The earliest theologians who attempted to construct a system out of Gnostics 
St. Paul’s writings were the Gnostics. They found the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, or to speak more correctly certain texts and ideas selected from the 
Epistle (such as Rom. v. 14 and viii. 19; cf. Hip. Ref. vii. 25) and generally 
misinterpreted, very congenial. And, as might naturally be expected, the 
doctrine of election rigidly interpreted harmonized with their own exclusive 
religious pretensions, and with the key-word of their system giécis. We are 
not surprised therefore to learn that Rom. ix., especially ver. 14 sq., was one 
of their strongholds, nor do we require to be told how they interpreted it 
(see Origen De Princ, III. ii. 8, vol. xxi. p. 267, ed. Lomm. = Philoc. xxi, 
vol. xxv. p. 170; Comm. in Rom. Praef. vol.vi. p.13; and Tert. Adv. 
Marcion. ii. 14). 

The interest of the Gnostic system of interpretation is thatit determined Origen 
the direction and purpose of Origen, who discusses the passage not only in 
his Commentary, written after 244 (vii. 15-18, vol. vii. pp. 160-180), but 
also in the third book of the De Principiis, written before 231 (De Prin. 
III. ii. 7-22, vol. xxi. pp. 265-303= PAzloc. xxi. vol. xxv. pp. 164-190), be- 
sides some few other passages. His exegesis is throughout a strenuous 
defence of freewill. Exegetically the most marked feature is that he puts 
vv. I14-I9 into the mouth of an opponent of St. Paul, an interpretation 
which influenced subsequent patristic commentators, Throughout he 
states that God calls men because they are worthy, not that they are 
worthy because they are called; and that they are worthy because they 
have made themselves so. Cf. ad Rom. vii. 17 (Lomm. vii. 175) Ui 
enim Lacob esset vas ad honorem sanctificatum, et utile Domino, ad 
omne opus bonum paratum, ANIMA EIUS EMENDAVERAT SEMET IPSAM ; 
et widens Deus puritatem eius, et potestatem habens ex eadem massa 
facere aliud vas ad honorem, aliud ad contumeliam, Iacob quidem, qui 
ut diximus emundaverat semet ipsum, fecit vas ad honorem, Esau 
VERO, CUIUS ANIMAM NON ITA PURAM NEC ITA SIMPLICEM VIDIT, 
ex eadem massa fecit. vas ad contumeliam. To the question that may be 
asked, how or when did they make themselves such, the answer is, ‘In 
a state of pre-existence.’ De Princ. II. ix. 7, Lomm, xxi. 225 2¢¢tur sicut 
de Esau et Tacob diligentius perscrutatis scripturis invenitur, quia non est 
iniustitia apud Deum... SI EX PRAECEDENTIS VIDELICET VITAE MERITIS 
digne eum electum esse sentiamus a Deo, ita ut fratrt praepont mereretur 


Influence 
ef Origen 


Chrysos- 
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See also III. i. ar. Lomm. xxi. 300. The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart he 
explains by the simile of rain. The rain is the same for all, but under its 
influence well-cultivated fields send forth good crops, ill-cultivated fields 
thistles, &c. (cf. Heb. vi. 7, 8). So it is a man’s own soul which hardens 
itself by refusing to yield to the Divine grace. The simile of the potter he 
explains by comparing 2 Tim. ii, 20, 21. ‘A soul which has not cleansed 
itself nor purged itself of its sins by penitence, becomes thereby a vessel for 
dishonour.’ And God knowing the character of the souls He has to deal 
with, although He does not foreknow their future, makes use of them—as 
for example Pharaoh—to fulfil that part in history which is necessary for 
His purpose. 

Olgas interpretation of this passage, with the exception of his doctrine 
of pre-existence, had a very wide influence both in the East and West. In 
the West his interpretation is followed in the main by Jerome (Zpast. 120 
ad Hedibiam de quaestionibus 12, cap. 10, Migne xxii. 997), by Pelagius 
(Migne xxx. 687-€or), and Sedulius Scotus (Migne ciii. 83-93). In the East, 
after its influence had prevailed for a century and a half, it became the 
starting-point of the Antiochene exegesis. Of this school Diodore is un- 
fortunately represented to us only in isolated fragments; Theodore is strongly 
influenced by Origen; Chrysostom therefore may be taken as its best and most 
distinguished representative. His comment is contained in the X VIth homily 
on the Romans, written probably before his departure from Antioch, that is 
before the year 308. 

Chrysostom is like Origen a strong defender of Freewill. As might be 
expected in a member of the Antiochene school, he interprets the passage in 
accordance with the purpose of St. Paul, i.e. to explain how it was the Jews 
had been rejected. He refers ver. 9 to those who have become true sons of 
God by Baptism. ‘You see then that it is not the children of the flesh that 
are the children of God, but that even in nature itself the generation by 
means of Baptism from above was sketched out beforehand. And if you 
tell me of the womb, I have in return to tell you of the water.’ On ver. 16 
he explains that Jacob was called because he was worthy, and was known to 
be such by the Divine foreknowledge: 4 war’ edoyhy mpdbecis Tod @cod is 
explained as 4 éxAoy? } nard mpddeow Kat mpdyvaow yevouérn. On vw. 14-20 
Chrysostom does not follow Origen, nor yet does he interpret the verses as ex- 
pressing St. Paul’s own mind ; but he represents him in answer to the objection 
that in this case God would be unjust, as putting a number of hard cases and 
texts which his antagonist cannot answer and thus proving that man has no right 
to object to God’s action, or accuse Him of injustice, since he cannot understand 
or follow Him. ‘What the blessed Paul aimed at was to show by all that 
he said that only God knoweth who are worthy.’ Verses 20, 21 are not 
introduced to take away Freewill, but to show up to what point we ought 
to obey God. For if he were here speaking of the will, God would be 
Himself the creator of good or evil, and men would be free from all 
responsibility in these matters, and St. Paul would be inconsistent with 
himself. What he does teach is that ‘man should not contravene God, but 
yield to His incomprehensible wisdom.’ On vv. 22-24 he says that Pharaoh 
has been fitted for destruction by his own act; that God has left undone 
nothing which should save him, while he himself had left undone nothing 
which would lead to his own destruction. Yet God had bome with him with 
great long-suffering, wishing to lead him to repentance. ‘Whence comes 
it then that some are vessels of wrath, and some of mercy? Of their own 
free choice. God however being very good shows the same kindness to both” 

The commentaries of Chrysostom became supreme in the East, and very 
largely influenced all later Greek commentators, Theodoret (sec. v), Photius 
(sec. ix), Oecumenius (sec. x), Theophylact (sec. xi), Euthymius Zigabenus 
(sec, xii), &&c. 
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The tradition of the Greek commentators is preserved in the Russian Church. Russian 
Modern Sclavonic theology presents an interesting subject for study, as it is comme: 
derived directly from Chrysostom and John of Damascus, and has hardly aries. 
bem Wluminated or obscured by the strong, although often one-sided, influ- 
ence of Augustine and Western Scolasticism. In the Coramentary of Bishop 
Theophanes * on the Romans (he died in 1894) published at Moscow in 
1890, we find these characteristics very clearly. Just as in Chrysostom we 
find the passage interpreted in accordance not with 2 frtort theories as to 
Grace and Predestination, but with what was clearly St. Paul’s purpose, the 
problem of the ‘ Unbelief of the Jews in the presence of Christianity.” And 
also as in Chrysostom we find wv. 11, 12 explained on the grounds of Fore- 
knowledge, and Pharaoh’s destruction ascribed to his own act. On ver. 18: 
* The word “‘ he hardeneth ” must not be understood to mean that God by His 
power effected a hardening in the heart of the disobedient like Pharaoh, but 
that the disobedient in character, under the working of God’s mercies, them- 
selves, according to their evil character do not soften themselves, but more and 
more harden themselves in their obstinacy and disobedience.’ So again 
on vv. 22, 23: ‘God prepared the one to be vessels of mercy, the others 
fashioned themselves into vessels of wrath.’ And the commentary on these 
verses concludes thus: ‘Do not be troubled and do not admit of the thought 
that there is any injustice, or that the promise has failed; but on the contrary 
believe, that God in all his works is good and right, and rest yourselves in 
devotion to His wise and for us unsearchable destinations and divisions.’ 
There is, in fact, a clear conception of the drift and purpose of St. Paul’s 
argument, but a fear of one-sided predestination teaching makes a complete 
gtasp of the whole of the Apostle’s meaning impossible. 

The commentary generally quoted under the name of Ambrosiaster has an Augustims 
interest as containing probably the earliest correct exposition of vv. 14-19. 
But it is more convenient to pass at once to St. Augustine. His exposition 
of this passage was to all appearance quite independent of that of any of his 
predecessors, 

The most complete exposition of the ninth chapter of Romans is found in 
the treatise 4d Stmplictanum, i. qu. 2, written about the year 397, and all the 
leading points in this exposition are repeated in his last work, the Opss 
iweperfectum contra Iulianum, i. 141. The main characteristics of the 
commentary are that (1) he ascribes wv. 14-19 to St. Paul himself, and considers 
that they represent his own opinions, thus correcting the false exegesis of Origen 
and Chrysostom, and (2) that he takes a view of the passage exactly opposite 
to that of the latter. The purpose of St. Paul is to prove that works do 
not precede grace but follow it, and that Election is not based on foreknowledge, 
for if it were based on foreknowledge then it would imply merit. Ad Simplie. 
i. qu. 2,§ 2 Ut scilcet non se quisque arbitretur ideo percepisse gratiam, quia 
bene operates est; sed bene operari non posse, nisi per fidem perceperit 
gratiam...§ 3 Prima est igitur gratia, secunda opera bona. ‘The instance 
of Jacob and Esau proves that the gift of the Divine grace is quite gratuitous 
and independent of human merit—that grace in fact precedes faith. § 7 Nemo 
enim credit qui non vocatur ... Ergo ante omne meritum est gratia. Even 
the will to be saved must come from God. Visi eius vocatione non volumeus, 
And again: § 10 Wolutt ergo Esau et non cucurrit : sed et st voludsset et cucur 
risset, Dei adiutorio pervenisset, qui ei etiam velle et currere vocando prae- 
staret, nisi vocationis contemptu veprobus fieret. It is then shown that God 
can call whom He will, if He only wills to make His grace congruous. Why 
then does He not do so? ~The answer lies in the incomprehensibility of the 
Divine justice. The question whom He will pity and whom He will not 


* For a translation of portions of this Commentary, we are indebted to the 
kindness of Mr W. J. beck, of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
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depends upon the hidden justice of God which no human standard can measure. 
§ 16 St? igttur hoc fixum atque immobile in mente sobria pietate atque stabili 
én fide, quod nulla est iniquitas apud Deum: atque ita tenacissime firmissé- 
meque credatur, id ipsum quod Deus cutus vult miseretur et quem vult obdurat, 
hoc est, cuius vult miseretur, et cuius non vult non miseretur, esse alicuius 
occultae atque ab humano modulo investigabilés aequitatis: and so again, aegui- 
sate occultissima et ab humanis sensibus remotissima iudicat. God is always 
just. His mercy cannot be understood. Those whom He calls, He calls out of 
pity ; those whom He does not, He refuses to call out ofjustice. Itis not merit 
er necessity or fortune, but the depths of the wisdom and knowledge of God 
which distinguishes vessels of wrath from vessels of mercy. And so it is for 
the sake of the vessels of mercy that He postpones the punishment of the 
vessels of anger. They are the instruments of the safety of others whom 
God pities. 

Enough has been said to show the lines of St. Augustine’s interpretation. 
Although from time to time there might be controversies about his views on 
Grace, and there might be a tendency to modify some of the harder sides of 
his system, yet his exegesis of this passage, as compared with that of Origen 
or Chrysostom, became supreme in the West. It influenced first the exegesis 
and doctrine of the Schoolmen, and then that of the Reformation and of Calvin. 

For the middle ages it may be sufficient to take Abelard (1079-1142) and 
Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274). Both were largely influenced by Augustine; 
but whereas in the case of Abelard the influence was only indirect, in 
Aquinas we have the clearest and most perfect example of the Augustinian 
exposition. 

Abelard (Migne clxxviii. 911) makes a somewhat strange division of the 
Epistle, attaching the exposition of ix. 1-5 to the end of chap. viii. He 
begins his fourth book with ix.6. In vv. 6-13 he sees a vindication of the 
freedom of the Divine will in conferring grace, but only in relation to Jacob. 
‘That the election of Jacob,’ he says, ‘ that is the predestination, may remain 
unmoved.’ The choice depends solely on the Divine grace. Verses 14-19 he 
explains as the objection of an opponent, to which St. Paul gives an answer, 
ver. 20, ‘Who art thou?’ The answer isa rebuke to the man who would 
accuse God of iniquity. God may do what He will with those whom He has 
created: zo multo potinus Deo licere quocunque modo voluerit creaturam suam 
éractare atque disponere, qui obnoxius nullo tenetur debito, antequam quid- 
quam illa promereatur. Men have no more right to complain than the 
animals of their position. There is no injustice with God. He does more 
for mankind by the impiety of Judas than by the piety of Peter. Qudés enim 
fidelium nesciat, quam optime usus sit summa illa impictate Tudae, cuius 
exsecrabilt perditione totius humani generis redemptionem est operatus. 
Then he argues at some length the question why man should not complain, 
if he is not called as others are called to glory; and somewhat inconsistently 
he finds the solution in perseverance. God calls all, He gives grace to all, 
but some have the energy to follow the calling, while others are slothful 
and negligent. Ste et Deo nobis quotidie regnum coclorum offeresste, alius 
vegni ipsius desiderio accensus in bonis perseverat operibus, alius in sua 
torpescit ignavia. On vv. 22, 23 he says God bore with the wickedness of 
Pharaoh both to give him an opportunity to repent, and that He might use 
his crimes for the common good of mankind. 

In contrast with the somewhat hesitating and inconsistent character of 
Abelard’s exposition, Aquinas stands out as one of the best and clearest com- 
mentaries written from the Augustinian standpoint. The modern reader must 
learn to accustom himself to the thoroughness with which each point is 
discussed, and the minuteness of the sub-divisions, but from few exponents will 
he gain so much insight into the philosophical questions discussed, or the 
logical difficulties the solution of which is attempted, 
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The purpose of the section is, he says, to discuss the origin of Grace, te do 
which the Apostle makes use of the opportunity afforded by the difficulties 
ee in the rejection of the Jews. Apostolus supra necessitatem et vir- 

em gratias demonstravit : hic incipit agere de origine gratiae, utrum ex sola 
Det electione detur, aut detur ex meritis praccedentium operum, occasione 
accepia ex eo, quod Judas qué videbantur divinis obsequits mancipatt, exct- 
aerant @ gratia. In vv. 6-13 the errors of the Jews, of the Manichaeans 
(who believed that human actions were controlled by the stars which appeared 
at the time of their birth), of the Pelagians, of Origen (the pre-existence of 
souls) are condemned, and it is shown that God chose men, not because they 
were holy, but that they might be holy: sum alteri praceligit, non quia 
sanctus evat, sed ut sanctus esset. In vv. 14-18 St. Paul shows from Scripture 
that there is no injustice either in Predestination or in Reprobation. God 
has predestined the just to life for merits which He has Himself conferred on 
them, the wicked to destruction for sins which come from themselves. Deus 
proposuit se puntturum malos propter peccata, quae a se tpsis habent non 
a@ Deo. Tustos autem proposuit se praemiaturum propter merita quae a se 
$psts non habent. All lies in the will of God; we notice indeed that among 
other erroneous opinions one, that of merita consequentia gratiam,—the view 
apparently of Abelard—is refuted. There isno injustice. ‘ Distributive justice 
has a place in cases of debt, but not in cases of pity.’ If a man relieves 
one beggar, but not another, he is not unjust; he is kind-hearted towards one. 
Similarly if a man forgives only one of two offenders, he is not unjust; he is 
merciful towards one, just towards the other. 

In the instance of Pharaoh two readings are discussed, servavé and excttavt. 
If the first be taken it shows that, as the wicked are worthy of immediate de- 
struction, if they are saved it is owing to the clemency of God; if the second, 
God does not cause wickedness, except by permitting it; He allows the 
wicked by His good judgement to fall into sin on account of the iniquity they 
have committed. Qsod guidem non est intelligendum hoc modo quod Deus 
ise homine causat malitiam, sed est intelligendum permissive, guia scilicet in 
sessto suo iudicio permittit aliquos ruere in peccatum propter praccedentes 
inigsitates. Deus malitiam ordinat nom causat. In vv. 19-24 he says 
there are two questions. (1) Why, speaking generally, should He choose some 
men and not choose others? (2) Why should He choose this or that man and 
not someone else? The second of these is treated in vv. 19-21; to it there is 
no answer but the righteous will of God. No man can complain of being 
unjustly treated, for all are deserving of punishment. The answer to the first 
is contained in vv. 22-24. In order to exhibit both His justice and His 
mercy, there must be some towards whom He shows His justice, some 
towards whom He can show His mercy. The former are those who are naturally 
fitted for eternal damnation: God has done nothing but allow them to do 
what they wish. Vasa afta in interitum he defines as i se habentia aptite- 
dinem ad acternam damnationem; and adds Hoc autem solus Deus ctrea cos 
agit, quod eos permittit agere quae concupiscunt. Ue has in fact borne with 
them both for their own sakes, and for the sake of those whom He uses to 
exhibit the abundance of His goodness—a goodness which could not be 
apparent unless it could be contrasted with the fate of the condemned. 
Signanter autem dictt (ut ostenderet divitias gloriae suae| quia ipsa con- 
demnatio et reprobatio malorum quae est secundum Dei iustitiam, mantfestat 
et commendat sanctorum gloriam qui ab ipsa tali miseria liberantur. 

The antithesis which was represented among patristic commentators by 
Augustine and Chrysostom was exaggerated at the Reformation by Calvin 
and Arminius. Each: saw only his own side. Calvin followed Augustine, 
and exaggerated his harshest teaching: Arminius showed a subtle power of 
finding Freewill even in the most unlikely places. 

The object of St. Paul, according to Calvin, is to maintain the freedom of 
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the Divine election. This is absolutely gratuitous on God’s part, and quite 
independent of man. In the salvation of the just there is nothing above 
God's goodness, in the punishment of the wicked there is nothing above His 
severity: the one He predestinates to salvation, the other to eternal damna- 
tion, This determination is quite independent of foreknowledge, for there 
can be nothing in man’s fallen nature which can make God show kindness to 
him. The predestination of Pharaoh to destruction is dependent on a just 
but secret counsel of God: the word ‘to harden’ must be taken not only fer- 
missive, but as signifying the action of the Divine wrath. The ruin of the 
wicked is described not as foreseen, but as ordained by His will and counsel. 
It was not merely foreknown, but, as Solomon says, the wicked were created 
that they might perish. There is no means of telling the principle by which 
one is taken and another rejected; it lies in the secret counsels of God. 
None deserve to be accepted. The wrath of God against Pharaoh was post- 
poned that others might be terrified by the horrible judgement, that God’s 
power might be displayed, and His mercy towards the elect made more clear. 
As God is especially said to prepare the vessels of glory for glory, it follows 
that the preparation of the vessels of wrath equally comes from Him; other- 
wise the Apostle would have said that they had prepared themselves for 
destruction. Before they were created their fate was assigned to them. They 
were created for destruction. 

Arminius represents absolute antagonism on every point to these views. 
The purpose of the chapter is, he says, the same as that of the Epistle, 
looked at from a special point of view. While the aim of the Epistle is to 
prove ‘ Justification by Faith,’ in this chapter St. Paul defends his argument 
against Jews who had urged; ‘It overthrows the promises of God, therefore 
it is not true.’ By the words addressed to Rebecca He signified that He had 
from eternity resolved not to admit to His privileges all the children of 
Abraham, but those enly whom He should select in accordance with the 

lan He had laid down. This plan was to extend His mercy to those who 

ad faith in Him when He called and who believed on Christ, not to those 
who sought salvation by works. The passage that follows (ver. 14 ff.) 
shows that God has decided to give His mercy in His own way and on His 
own plan, that is to give it not to him who runs, to him that is who strives 
after it by works, but to him who seeks it in the way that He has appointed, 
And this is perfectly just, because He has Himself announced this as His 
method. Then the image of the potter and the clay is introduced to prove, 
not the absolute sovereignty of God, but His right te do what He will, that 
is to name His own conditions. He has created man to become something 
better than he was made. God has made man a vessel: man it is who 
makes himself a bad vessel. God decrees on certain conditions to make 
men vessels of glory or vessels of wrath according as they do or do not fulfil 
these conditions, The condition is Justification by Faith, 

The systems of Arminius and Calvin were for the most part supreme 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the exegesis of this chapter, 
although there were from time to time signs of historical methods of inter. 
pretation. Hammond for example, the English divine of the seventeenth 
century, in his paraphrase adopts methods very much beyond those of his 
time. But gradually at the beginning of the present century the defects or 
inadequacy of both views became apparent. It was quite clear that as 
against Arminius Calvin’s interpretation of chap. ix was correct, that St. 
Paul’s object in it was not to prove or defend justification by faith, but ta 
discuss the question behind it, why it was that some had obtained justification 
by faith and others had not. But equally clear was it that Calvin’s intex 
Labia or rather much of what he had read into his interpretation, was 

nsistent with chap. x, and the language which St. Paul habitually seg 
elsewhere. This apparent inconsistency then must be recognizes, How 


] 


. must it be treated? Various answers have been given. Fritzsche asserts Fritescha 
that St. Paul is carried away by his argument and unconsciously contradicts 
himself. ‘It is evident that what St. Paul writes is not only inconsistent with 
Mself but absolutely contradictory.’ If the Jews, it is asserted in chap. ix, 
were first chosen and then rejected, it was the malignity of God and not their 
.@wn perversity which caused their fall. If God had decreed their fall for 
a time (chap. xi), they could not be blamed if they had fallen; and yet in 
chap. x they are blamed. A/ultis sacpe accidit ut amicum fortunae fulmine 
percussum erecturés studio consolandt argumentis cupide uterentur neque ab 
omnes parte firmis et guorum unum cum altero parum constisteret. Et 
pose stbs Paulus comsensssset, st Avsstotelis non Gamalielis alumnus 
sssée. 

Meyer admits the discrepancy but explains it differently. ‘As often as we Meyer. 
treat only one of the two truths, God ts absolutely free and all-sufficient, and 
man has moral freedom and ts in virtue of his proper self-determination and 
responsibility @ liberum agens, the assthor of his salvation or perdition, and 
carry it out in a consistent theory and therefore in a one-sided method, we 
are compelled to speak in such a manner that the other truth appears to be 
annulled.’...‘The Apostle has here wholly taken his position on the 
absolute standpoint of the theory of our dependence upon God, and that 
with all the boldness of clear consistency.’...‘He allows the claims of 
both modes of consideration to stand side by side, just as they exist side by 
side within the limits of human thought.’ According to Meyer in fact the 
two points of view are irreconcileable in thought, and St. Paul recognizing 
this does not attempt to reconcile them. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the different varieties of opinion 
in the views of modern scholars. One more specimen will be sufficient. 
The solution offered by Beyschlag. He maintains that all interpretations are Beyschlag 
wrong which consider that St. Paul is concerned with anything either before or 
after this life. It is no eternal decree of God, nor is it the future destiny of 
mankind that he is dealing with. It is merely their position in history and 
im the world. Why has he chosen one race (the Jews) for one purpose, 
another race (the Egyptians) for another? He is dealing with nations not 
isdividoals, with temporal not spiritual privileges. 

The above sketch will present the main lines of interpretation of these 
werses, and will serve as a supplement to the explanation which has been 
given above. We must express our obligations in compiling it to Weber 
(Dr. Valentin), Kritische Geschichte der Exegese des 9. Kapttels resp. der 
Verse 14-23 des Rimerbricfes, bis auf Chrysestomus und Augustinus cim- 
schiesslich, and to Beyschlag (Dr. Willibald), Die passlinische Theodicee, 
Rimer IX-XT, who have materially lightened the labour incurred, 
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ISRAEL ITSELF TO BLAME FOR ITS REJECTION. 


IX. 30-X.13. The reason that God has rejected Israel 
és that, though they sought righteousness, they sought tt im 
their own way by means of works, not in God's way through 
faith. Hence when the Messiah came they stumbled as had 
been foretold (vv. 30-33). They refused to give up ther 
own method, that of Law, although Law had come to an end 
tn Chrsst (x 1-4), and this tn spite of the fact that the old 
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system was difficult if not impossible (ver. 5), while the new 
system was easy and within the reach of all (vv. 6-10), indecd 
universal in tts scope (vv. 11-13). 

Ix. * What then is the position of the argument go far? One 
fact is clear. A number of Gentiles who did not profess to be 
in pursuit of righteousness have unexpectedly come upon it; 
a righteousness however of which the characteristic is that it is not 
earned by their own efforts but is the product of faith in a power 
outside them. * Israel on the other hand, the chosen people of 
God, although making strenuous efforts after a rule of moral and 
religious life that would win for them righteousness, have not 
succeeded in attaining to the accomplishment of such a rule. 
*? How has this come about? Because they sought it in their own 
way, not in God’s way. They did not seek it by faith, but their aim 
was to pursue it by a rigid performance of works. * And hence 
that happened to them which the Prophet Isaiah foretold. He 
spoke (xxviii. 16) of a rock which the Lord would lay in Zion 
and foretold that if a man put his trust in it, he would never 
have cause to be ashamed. But elsewhere (viii. 14) he calls it 
‘a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence,’ implying that those 
who have not this faith will consider it a stumbling-block in their 
way. This rock is, as you have always been told, the Messiah. The 
Messiah has come; and the Jews through want of faith have 
regarded as a cause of offence that which is the corner stone of 
the whole building. 

X. Let me pause for a moment, brethren. It is a serious 
accusation that I am bringing against my fellow-countrymen. But 
I repeat that I do it from no feeling of resentment. How great is 
my heart’s good will for them! How earnest my prayer to God 
for their salvation! *For indeed as a fellow-countryman, as one 
who was once as they are, I can testify that they are full of zeal 
for God. That is not the point in which they have failed; it is 
that they have not guided their zeal by that true knowledge which 
is the result of genuine spiritual insight. * Righteousness they 
strove after, but there were two ways of attaining to it. The one 
was God’s method: of that they remained ignorant. The other 
was their own method: to this they clung blindly and wilfully, 
They refused to submit to God’s plan of salvation. 
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‘Their own method was based on a rigid performance of legal 
enactments. But that has been ended in Christ. Now there is 
a ‘hew and a better way, one which has two characteristics ; it is 
based on the principle of faith, and it is universal and for all men 
alike. *(r) It is based on the principle of faith. Hence it is that 
while the old method was difficult, if not impossible, the new is 
easy and open to all. The old method righteousness by law, that 
is by the exact performance of legal rules, is aptly described by 
Moses when he says (Lev. xviii. 5), ‘the man who does these 
things shall live,’ i.e. Life in all its fulness here and hereafter was 
to be gained by undeviating strictness of conduct; and that con- 
dition we have seen (i. 18-iii. 20) was impossible of fulfilment, 
*But listen to the proclamation which righteousness by faith 
makes to mankind. It speaks in well-known words which have 
become through it more real. ‘There is no need for you to say, 
Who will go up into heaven? Heaven has come to you; Christ 
has come down and lived among men. 7 There is no need to 
search the hidden places of the deep. Christ has risen. There 
is no need therefore to seek the living among the dead. You are 
offered something which does not require hard striving or painful 
labour. * The word of God is very nigh thee, in thy heart and in 
thy mouth.” And that word of God is the message of faith, the 
Gospel which proclaims ‘believe and thou shalt be saved’; and 
this Gospel we preach throughout the world. ° All it says to you 
is: ‘With thy mouth thou must confess Jesus as sovereign Lord, 
with thy heart thou must believe that God raised Him from the 
dead.’ ™For that change of heart which we call faith, brings 
righteousness, and the path of salvation is entered by the con- 
fession of belief in Christ which a man makes at his baptism. 

4 (2) This is corroborated by what the Prophet Isaiah said (xxviii. 
436) in words quoted above (ix. 33), the full meaning of which we 
now understand: ‘Everyone that believeth in Him (i.e. the 
Messiah) shall not be ashamed. Moreover this word of his, 
‘everyone,’ introduces the second characteristic of the new method. 
It is universal. ™ And that means that it applies equally to Jew. 
and to Greek. We have shown that the new covenant is open for 
Greeks as well as Jews; it is also true to say that the conditions 
demanded are the same for Jew as for Greek. The Jew cannot 
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keep to his old methods; he must accept the new. And this 
must be so, because there is for all men alike one Redeemer, 
who gives the wealth of His salvation to all those whoever they 
may be who call on His name. ™ And so the prophet Joel, fore- 
telling the times of the foundation of the Messianic kingdom, 
says (ii. 32) ‘Everyone that shall call on the name of the Lord 


(i.e. of the Messiah) shall be saved.’ When the last days come, in 
the times of storm and anguish, it is the worshippers of the 
Messiah, those who are enrolled as His servants and call on His 
Name, who will find a strong salvation. 


IX. 80-X. 21. St. Paul now passes to another aspect of the | 
subject he is discussing. He has considered the rejection of 
Israel from the point of view of the Divine justice and power, he 
is now to approach it from the side of human responsibility. The 
concluding verses of the ninth chapter and the whole of the tenth 
are devoted to proving the guilt of Israel. It is first sketched out 
in ix. 30-33. Israel have sought righteousness in the wrong way, 
in that they have rejected the Messiah. Then St. Paul, over- 
whelmed with the sadness of the subject, pauses for a moment 
(x. 1, 2) to emphasize his grief. He returns to the discussion by 
pointing out that they have adhered to their own method instead 
of accepting God’s method (vv. 3, 3). And this in spite of 
several circumstances; (1) that the old method has been done 
away with in Christ (ver. 4); (2) that while the old method 
was hard and difficult the new is easy and within the reach of 
all (vv. 5-10); (3) that the new method is clearly universal and 
intended for all alike (vv. 11-13). At ver. 14 he passes to another 
aspect of the question: it might still be asked: Had they full 
opportunities of knowing? In wv. 14-31 it is shown that both 
through the full and universal preaching of the Gospel, and 
ae their own Prophets, they have had every opportunity given 

em. 

80. rf o8v dpodpev; The ody, as is almost always the case in 
St. Paul, sums up the results of the previous paragraph. What 
then is the conclusion of this discussion? ‘It is not that God’s 
promise has failed, but that while Gentiles have obtained “righteous- 
ness,” the Jews, though they strove for it, have failed.’ This summary 
of the result so far arrived at leads to the question being asked ; 
Why is it so? And that introduces the second point in St. Paul’s 
discussion—the guilt of the Jews. 

Sr. 20vy .1r.A. There are two constructions possible for these 
words. 4. The sentence dr... ry éx wicrews may contain the 
answer to the question asked in ri od» ¢poiuev; This interpretation 
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is probably right. The difficulty, however, is that nowhere else in 
this Epistle, where St. Paul uses the expression rf ody €épotpev, does 
he~ give it an immediate answer. He follows it by a second 
question (as in ix. 14); and this is not a mere accident. It is 
a result of the sense of deliberation contained in the previous 
words with which a second question rather than a definite state- 
ment seems to harmonize. 3. The alternative rendering would be 
to take the words én... &péacery, as such a second question. 
‘What shall we say then? Shall we say that, while Gentiles who 
did not seek righteousness have obtained it, Israel has not attained 
to it?’ The answer to this question then would be a positive 
one, not given directly but implied in the further one dari; ‘Yes, 
but why?’—The difficulty in this construction, which must tell 
against it, is the awkwardness of the appended sentence dicacootvy» 
d€ rhy éx miorews. Lipsius’ suggestion that 8r: = ‘because’ is quite 
impossible. 

€0m: ‘heathen,’ not ‘the heathen’; some, not all: nam 
nonnulli pagant fidem tum Christo adiunxerant, rd wdipopa rav 
é6vav ad Christi sacra nondum accesserat. Fri. 

Sidxovra . . . earédaBe: ‘correlative terms for pursuing and 
overtaking’ (Field, Osium Norvicense, iii. p. 96). The metaphor 
as in rpéxovros (ver. 16) is taken from the racecourse, and probably 
the words were used without the original meaning being lost sight 
of: cf. 1 Cor. ix. 24. The two words are coupled together 
Exod. xv. 9; Ecclus. xi. 10; xxvii. 8; Phil. iii. 12; Herod. ii. 30; 
Lucian, Hermot. 77. dsexew is a characteristic Pauline word occur- 
ring in letters of all periods: 1 Thess. (x), x Cor. (1), Rom. (4), 
Phil. (2), 1 Tim. (1), 2 Tim. (1). 

Sixacocdvny S€ limits and explains the previous use of the word. 
‘But remember, (and this will explain any difficulty that you may 
have), that it was ée miorews’: cf. iti. 22 Sixasoodvy 3¢ Ocod: 1 Core 
ii. 6 copiay 3€ Aadoipey & Tois redciois’ copiay 8é od rod aidvos 
vevrou. 

Some small variations of reading may be just noticed. In ver. 31 the 
second dixaoavvys after els véuov of the TR. is omitted by decisive authority, 

as also is véyou (after Epyav) in ver. 32, and ydp after mpooéeovar. In ver. 33 


was read by the TR. has crept in from x. 11, and Western MSS. read od pi) 
wxaraicxuv0p to harmonize with the LXX. 


81. ‘Ilopa}d 8é «7.4, These words contain the real difficulty of 
the statement, of which alone an explanation is necessary, and is 
given. ‘In spite of the fact that some Gentiles even without 
seeking it have attained righteousness, Israel has failed.’ 

vopov Sixatoodvys : ‘a rule of life which would produce righteous- 
ness’: cf. iii. 27 vduos migrews: vii. a1. 

odx ép0ace: ‘did not attain it’; they are represented as con- 
tinually pursuing after something, the accomplishment of which 
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as continually escapes them. All idea of anticipation has been 
Jost in $édve in later Greek, cf. Phil. iii. 16; Dan. iv. 19 (Theod.) 
épbaccy eis tov ovpavdy. 

82. Stu ob éx wiotews... Bpoogkopav. Two constructions are 
possible for these words. (1) We may put a comma at épyoy and 
supply Sidxovres, Then the passage will run: ‘Why did they not 
attain it? because pursuing after it not by faith but by works they 
stumbled, &c. ; or (2) we may put a full stop at ¢pyov and supply 
édiogav, ‘Why did they not attain it? because they pursued after 
it not by faith but by works, they stumbled,’ &c. The sentence has 
more emphasis if taken in this way, and the grammatical construc- 
tion is on the whole easier. 

@XN’ bs ef Epywr. The ds introduces a subjectiveidea, St. Paul 
wishes to guard himself from asserting definitely that €£ épyev was 
a method by which vépov dixacootvns might be pursued. He theres 
fore represents it as an idea of the Jews, as a way by which they 
thought they could gain it. So in 2 Cor. ii. 17 GAN’ as €& ciduxpweias 
represents the purpose and aim of the Apostle; 2 Cor. xi. 17 
8 Nada, od kard KUpiov Aadd, GAN’ Hs ev ddpoovvy represents an aspect 
from which his words may be regarded; Philem. 14 tva pi os Kara 
dvdykny 16 dyabdv cov # GANG xara éxovowoyv: ‘even the appearance 
of constraint must be avoided’ (cf. Lightfoot, ad Joc.). The as 
gives a subjective idea to the phrase with which it is placed, but the 
exact force must be determined by the context. 

mpocéxofoy: mpocxdnrew twi means not ‘to stumble over by 
inadvertence,’ but ‘to be annoyed with,’ ‘ show irritation at.’ The 
Jews, in that the cross was to them a oxdvSadov, had stumbled 
over Christ, shown themselves irritated and annoyed, and expressed 
their indignation, see Grm. Thayer, sub voe. 

7 ibm tod wpookéuparos: ‘a stone which causes men to 
stumble. Taken from the LXX of Is. viii. 14. The stone at 
which the Jewish nation has stumbled, which has been to them 
a cause of offence, is the Christ, who has come in a way, which, 
owing to their want of faith, has prevented them from recognizing 
or accepting Him, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 8 

33. idod, TiOnpe év Zedv «.1.A. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. xxviii. 16, fused with words from Is. viii. 14. The 
latter part of the verse is quoted again x. 11, and the whole in 
1 Pet. ii. 6. 


A comparison of the different variations is interesting. (1) The LXX 
reads Sob éya éuBadAw eis Ta Ocpédt.a Sav. In both the passages in the 
N.T. the words are dod riOnys év Sidv. (2) For the LXX Aldov woduredAg 
éxAcwrdv dxporywviaioy évttpov, St. Peter reads dxpoyanviatoy éxdexrov évtipov ; 
while St. Paul substitutes Al‘Gov mpookéuparos xat wérpay oxavdadov taken 
from Is, viii. 14 wal obx ds AlOov mpockdupat: avvayrjcecbe ovde ds wéTpas 
mrwpart. Here St. Peter ii. 8 agrees with St. Paul in writing 7érpa cxavddAou 
for wérpas mrdpart. (3) The LXX proceeds els ra GepéAia adrijs, which both 
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St. Peter and St. Paul omit. (4) The LXX proceeds «at 3 moredaw ob i 
waraoxv6j. Both St. Peter and St. Paul bring out the personal reference 
by tac iw’ aird, while St. Paul reads saraicyuv@fceras and in x. 11 
adds was, 


én’ aire. Personal, of the Messiah, ‘ He that believeth on Him 
shall not be ashamed.’ St. Paul inserts the words, both here and in 
x. 11, to emphasize the personal reference. If the reference were 
impersonal, the feminine would be required to agree with the 
“nearest word mérpa, 

kataioxuvOjceras. Either an incorrect translation of the Hebrew, 
or based on a different reading. The RV. of Isaiah reads ‘ shall 
not make haste.’ 

In the O. T. neither of these passages has any direct Messianic 
reference. In both Jehovah is the rock founded on Zion. In 
Is. viii. 14 He is represented as a ‘stumbling-block’ to the 
unbeliever ; in Is. xxviii. 16 He is the strength of those that believe 
in Him. But from the very beginning the word dios was applied 
to Christ, primarily with reference to Ps. cxviii. 22 ‘the Stone 
which the builders rejected’ (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
xx. 17; Acts iv. 11 by St. Peter). The other passages in which 
the word \iéos was used in the LXX came to be applied as here, 
and in Eph. ii. 20 dxpoywmaiov is used almost as a proper name. 
By the time of Justin Martyr Aiéos 1s used almost as a name of the 
Christ: €or kal raira otras Zyovra as déyeis, kai Sts mabytos Xpiords 
mpoeyrevOn péAdeww eivas kal Aidos «ékryras (Dial. 36. p. 122 C. ed. 
Otto): 6 yap Xporés Bacireds cal lepeds Kai Oeds kai kipios Kal dyyedos 
cai dvOpwros Kal dpyiorpdrnyos Kai dios (ib. 34. p. 112 D.) These 
quotations seem to imply that Aiéos was a name for the Messiah 
among the Jews, and that Justin wishes to prove that Christ fulfils 
that title, and this seems to be corroborated by quotations from 
Jewish writings, not only in later books but even earlier. In Is. 
viii. 14, Sanhedrin 38. 1 Filius Davidis non venit donec duae 
domus patrum ex Israele deficiant, quae sunt Aechmalotarcha Baby- 
lonicus et princeps terrae Israeliticae g.d. Et ertt in Sanctuarium 
ef in lapidem percusstonis et petram offensionis duabus domtrbus 
Israel, Is. xxviii. 16 is paraphrased by the Targum Jonathan, 
Ecce ego constituam in Sion regem, regem fortem, potentem et 
kerribilem ; corroborabe eum et confortabo eum dicit Propheta. 
Lustt autem quit crediderint haec cum venertt tribulatio non com- 
movebuniur, and some apparently read regem Messias regem 
potentem. Ps, cxviii, 2a is paraphrased by the same Targum, 
Puerum despexerunt aedificatores, gut fut inter filios Israel ef 
meruit constitui rex et dominator. For these and other reff. see 
Schoettgen, ii. 160, 606. 

A comparison of Romans and 1 Peter shows that both Apostles 
agree in quoting the same passages together, and both have 
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a number of common variants from the normal text of the LXX. 
This may have arisen from St. Peter’s acquaintance with the 
Romans; but another hypothesis may be suggested, which will 
perhaps account for the facts more naturally. We know that to 
prove from the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ, was the constant 
practice of the early Christians. Is it not possible that even as early 
as this there may have been collections of O. T. texts used for con- 
troversial purposes arranged according to their subjects, as were 
the later Zestimonta of Cyprian, where one of the chapters is headed: 
Quod idem et lapis dictus stt (Test. ii. 16)? See onix. 25, 26 supra. 

X. 1. There is no break in the argument between this chapter 
and vv. 30-33 of chap. ix; but before expanding this part of the 
subject, the Apostle pauses for a moment, impelled by his own 
strong feelings and the deep tragedy of his countryman’s rejection, 
to express his sorrow and affection. 


Marcion admitted into his text ver. 2-4, which he was able to use as 
a proof text of his fundamental doctrine that the Jews had been ignorant of 
the ‘higher God.’ The whole or almost the whole passage which follows 
x. 5-xi, 32, he appears to have omitted, Zahn, p. 518. Tert. ddv. Mare. v. 13. 


dSehpot. The position increases the emphasis of a word always 
used by the Apostle when he wishes to be specially emphatic. 
The thought of the Christian brotherhood intensifies the contrast 
with the Israelites who are excluded. 

pév: without a corresponding dé. The logical antithesis is given 
in ver. 3. 

ed8oxia: ‘good will,’ ‘ good pleasure,’ not ‘desire,’ which the word 
never means. 


The word eé8oxia means ‘good pleasure’ either (1) in relation to oneself 
when it comes to mean ‘contentment,’ Ecclus. xxix. 23 éai pixp@ Kal peyary 
evdoxiav éxe: ib, xxxv (xxxii). 14 of dpOpiCovres etpyooves evdoxiay: 2 Thess, 
i. 11 Kal wAnphon wacay ebSoxiay Gyabwovvns Kal Epyov micrems év Suvdpe: Ps. 
Sod, xvi. 12: or (2) in relation to others, ‘good will,’ ‘ benevolence,’ Ecclus, 
ix.12 ph eddoxqoys év evdonia doeBGv: Phil. i. 15 tives pev dia POdvoy wai 
épv, twes 5€ nat od’ ebdoniay Tov Xporov Kknpiccovor : (3) in this sense it 
came to be used almost technically of the good will of God to man, Eph. 
i.5 xara iv eddoxiav. rod OeAjparos avrov; i. g waTd Tv evdoxiay adrod: 
Ps. Sol. viii. 39. 

The above interpretation of the word is different from that taken by Fritzsche 
(ad loc.), Lft. (ad Phil. i. 15), Grm. Thayer, Zex. (8. v.), Philippi and Tholuck 
(ad loc.). The word seems never to be used unqualified to mean ‘ desire’; the 
instance quoted by Lft. does not support it. 


} Senos: non orasset Paulus st absolute reprobati essent. Beng. 
eis cwrnpiav = va cwdaos; cf. ver. 4 eis Sixacooiyyy and i. § eis 
braxony wioTews, 


The additions 4 before wpds voy @edy and éevw before els earypiay in 
the TR, are grammatical explanations. The ipaeny Jia *Iopanad for abrar 
may have been merely an explanatory gloss, or may have arisen through the 
verse being the beginning of a lesson in church services; 
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2. paprtup® ydp. This gives the reason for St. Paul’s grief. 
He had been a Jew mepicoorépas Cyroris imdpyov (Gal. i. 143 cf. 
Atts xxii. 3) and hence he knew only too well the extent both of 
their zeal and of their ignorance. 

{idov Gcod, Obj. genitive: ‘zeal for God’ (not as in a Cor. 
xi. 2). An O. T. expression: Judith. ix. 4 é{jAcav rév (Addy cou: 
Ps. Ixviii [Ixix]; cxviii [cxix]. 139 6 jAos tod ofkov cov: 1 Mace. 
ii. 58 (jdos vsuov. Jowett quotes Philo, Leg. ad Catum, § 16 (Mang. 
ii, 562) ‘ Ready to endure death like immortality rather than suffer 
the neglect of the least of their national customs. St. Paul selects 
the very word which the Jew himself would have chosen to express 
just that zeal on which more than anything else he would have 
prided himself. 

kar émiyywow. The Jews were destitute, not of yvdcrs, but of 
the higher disciplined knowledge, of the true moral discernment 
by which they might learn the right way. émiyvwors (see Lft. on 
Col. i. 9, to whose note there is nothing to add) means a higher 
and more perfect knowledge, and hence it is used especially and 
almost technically for knowledge of God, as being the highest 
and most perfect form: see on i. 28 and cf. iii. 20. 

8. dyvooivtes ydp. This verse gives the reason for od kar’ 
éniyvoow, and the antithesis to 9 pev etdoxia, dyvoodvres means ‘ not 
knowing,’ ‘ being ignorant of, not ‘misunderstanding.’ St. Paul 
here states simply the fact of the ignorance of his fellow-country- 
men ; he does not yet consider how far this ignorance is culpable: 
that point he makes evident later (vv. 14 sq.). 

Tv tod Ocod Sixatocdvyny ... Thy idfav. St. Paul contrasts two 
methods of righteousness. On the one side there was the righteous- 
ness which came from God, and was to be sought in the manner 
He had prescribed, on the other was a righteousness which they 
hoped to win by their own methods, and by their own merit. 
Their zeal had been blind and misdirected. In their eagerness to 
pursue after the latter, they had remained ignorant of and had not 
submitted to the method (as will be shown, a much easier one) 
which God Himself had revealed. 

imetdynoay. Middle, ‘submit themselves,’ cf. Jas. iv. 73 1 Pet. 
ii. 13; Vv. §; Winer, § xxxiv, 2. p. 327 E.T. 

The second &:xaoodvyy after ldiav of the TR. is supported by & only 
among good authorities, and by Tisch. only among recent editors; it is 
omitted by ABDEP, Vulg. Boh. Arm., and many Fathers. 

4. tédos, yap vouou u.7.d. St. Paul has in the preceding verse 
been contrasting two methods of obtaining dsawctvn; one, that 
ordained by God, as ix. 32 shows, a method é« miorews; the other 
that pursued by the Jews, a method 8:4 véuov. The latter has ceased 
to be possible, as St. Paul now proves by showing that, by the coming 
of Christ Law as a means of obtaining righteousness had beer 
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brought to an end. The ydp therefore introduces the reason, not 
for the actual statement of ver. 3, that the Jews had not submitted 
to the Divine method, but for what was implied—that they were 
wrong in so doing. 

té\os : ‘end,’ ‘termination.’ Law as a method or principle of 
righteousness had been done away with in Christ. ‘Christ is the 
end of law as death is the end of life.’ Gif. Cf. Dem. C. Eubuliden, 
1306, 25 xairot waolv éorw dvOpmmas tédos rod Biov Gavaros (quoted 
by Fri. and by many writers after him). 

The theological idea of this verse is much expanded in later 
Epistles, and is connected definitely with the death of Christ: Eph. 
ii. 15 ‘He abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances’; Col. ii. 14 ‘ Having 
blotted out the bond written in ordinances that was against us, 
which was contrary to us: and He hath taken it out of the way, 
nailing it to the cross.’ This last passage is paraphrased by Lft. : 
‘Then and there [Christ] cancelled the bond which stood valid 
against us (for it bore our own signature), the bond which engaged 
us to fulfil all the law of ordinances, which was our stern pitiless 
tyrant. Ay, this very bond hath Christ put out of sight for ever, 
nailing it to His cross, and rending it with His body, and killing 
it in His death.’ And as he points out, a wider reference must 
be given to the expression; it cannot be confined to the Jews. 
The ordinances, although primarily referring to the Mosaic law, 
‘will include all forms of positive decrees in which moral or social 
principles are embodied or religious duties defined ; and the “bond” 
is the moral assent of the conscience which (as it were) signs and 
seals the obligation,’ 

‘ Although the moral law is eternal, yet under the Gospel it loses 
its form of external law, and becomes an internal principle of life.’ 
Lid. 

vopou: ‘Law’ as a principle (so Weiss, Oltramare, Gif.), not 
the Law, the Mosaic Law (so the mass of commentators), It is 
not possible indeed to lay stress on the absence of the article here, 
because the article being dropped before redos it is naturally also 
dropped before vépou (see on ii. 13), and although St. Paul might 
have written 1d yap réXos rod vspyov, yet this would not exactly have 
suited his purpose, for réAos is the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward for emphasis. But that the application of the term must 
be general is shown by the whole drift of the argument (see below), 
by the words mavri ré morevovrs proving that the passage cannot be 
confined to the Jews, and consequently not to the Mosaic law, and 
by the correct reading in ver. 5 tiv ék vduov (see critical note), 

The interpretation of this verse has been much confused owing 
to incorrect translations of réAos (fulfilment, aim), the confusion of 
vduos and 6 véuos, and a misapprehension of the drift of the passage. 
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That the version given above is correct is shown (1) by the mean- 
ing of rédos, It is quite true that Christ is the reAcoors of the 
Law, that in Him what was typical has its fulfilment; but réAos 
never means reAciwois (as it is taken here by Orig. Erasmus, &c.). 
Again, it is equally true that the Law is the madaywyés that brings 
men to Christ, and that Christ can be described as the object or 
goal of the Law (as the passage is taken by Chrys., other fathers, 
and Va. amongst English commentators): but rédos is only used 
once in this sense in St. Paul’s Epistles (1 Tim. i. g), Xpsorés would 
become the predicate, réAos would then require the article, and vdyos 
would have to be interpreted of the Jewish Law. The normal 
meaning of the word, and the correct one here, is that of ‘ termina- 
tion’ (so Aug. De W. Mey. Fri. Weiss, Oltramare); (2) by the 
meaning of vépos (see above). This is interpreted incorrectly of the 
_ Jewish Law only by almost all commentators (Orig. Chrys. ami 
all the Fathers, Erasmus, Calv. De W. Mey. Va.); (3) by the 
context. This verse is introduced to explain ver. 3, which asserts 
that of two methods of obtaining righteousness one is right, the 
other wrong. St. Paul here confirms this by showing that the one 
has come to an end so as to introduce the other. It is his object 
to mark the contrast between the two methods of righteousness 
and not their resemblance. 

But the misinterpretation is not confined to this verse, it colours 
the interpretation of the whole passage. It is not St. Paul’s aim to 
show that the Jews ought to have realized their mistake because 
the O. T. dispensation pointed to Christ, but to contrast the two 
methods. It is only later (vv. 14 f.) that he shows that the Jews 
had had full opportunities and warnings. 

eis Sixatoodyny wayti TO motedovTe: ‘80 that d&xasoovvn May come 
to everyone that believes,’ ‘so that everyone by believing may 
obtain diKcacooivn.’ 


Omsd credenti, tractatur vd credentd v. § 8q., 72 omend v.11 8G. wayrl, 
omnt ex tudacts et gentibus. Beng. 


5-10. St. Paul proceeds to describe the two modes of obtaining 
&xaootvn in language drawn from the O. T., which had become 
proverbial. 

5. Mwofjs yap ypdber «tA, Taken from Lev. xviii. 5, which is 
quoted also in Gal, iii. 12, The original (4 noujoas dvOpwmos (noera 
év avrois) is slightly modified to suit the grammar of this passage, 
riy Ssxasoovvny tiv é€x vduov being made the object of moujoas. St. Paul 
quotes the words to mean that the condition of obtaining life by 
law is that of fulfilment, a condition which in contrast to the other 
method described immediately afterwards is hard, if not im- 
possible. On this difficulty of obeying the law he has laid stress 
again and again in the first part of the Epistle, and it is this 
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that he means by rdv yéuov ra» drokdy in Eph. ii, 1§ (quoted 
above). 

{yjoeta: shall obtain life in its deepest sense both here and 
hereafter (see pp. 180, 196). 


There are a number of small variations in the text of this verse. (1) Sr 
is placed before Thy dicacoodyny by S* A D*, Vulg. Boh., Orig.-lat., after yéuou 
by X°CBD°EFGKLP &c., Syrr., Chrys, Thdrt. &e. (2) é« vépou is read 
by NB, é« rod vépou by the mass of later authorities. (3) 6 mo:noas is 
read without any addition by S*A DE, Vulg., Orig.-Jat., avrd is added by 
BFGKLP &c, Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c., eam by d** et. (4) dvOpw7os is 
om. by F G, Chrys. (5) év air is read by NAB minusc. pauc., Vulg. Boh. 
Orig.-lat., év abrots DE F GK LP &c. Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c. 

The original text was Sri rv dieaocdvny tiv éx vépou 6 wonoas GvOpornos 
(noera év airi. The alteration of adrd... avrois came from a desire to 
make the passage correspond with the LXX, or Gal. iii. 12 (hence the 
omission of dv@pwros), and this necessitated a change in the position of 67. 
Tov vépov arose from an early misinterpretation. The mixed text of B ypagea 
tiv Sikacootvny Thy &« vopou Sri 6 Tornoas ata dvOpwnos Choerau év aiT7 and 
of D ypdge drs Tiy Sinasoudyny Thy & TOU vopod 6 Torhoas GyOpamos (yoETas 
éy abroits are curious, but help to support 8 A Vulg. Boh. 


6-8. The language of St. Paul in these verses is based upon the 
LXX of Deut. xxx. 11-14. Moses is enumerating the blessings of 
Israel if they keep his law: ‘if thou shalt obey the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to keep His commandments and His statutes which 
are written in this book of the law; if thou turn unto the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul’; he then goes o 
(the RV. translation is here modified to suit the LXX): ‘™ [For this 
commandment which I command thee this day, it is not too hard 
for thee, nor is it far from thee. ‘ Not in heaven above] saying, 
Who shall go up for us tnto heaven | and receive it for us, and having 
heard of it we shall do it? * Nor is it beyond the sea], saying, 
Who will go over to the further side of the sea for us, [and receive it 
for us, and make it heard by us, and we shall do it?] ™“ But the 
word is very nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, [and in thy 
hands, that thou mayest do it].’ The Apostle selects certain words 
out of this passage and uses them to describe the characteristics of 
the new righteousness by faith as he conceives it. 


It is important to notice the very numerous variations between the 
quotation and the LXX. In the first place only a few phrases are 
selected; the portions not quoted are enclosed in brackets im the translation 
given above. Then in those sentences that are quoted there are very con- 
siderable changes: (1) for the Aéywv of the LXX, which is an ungrammatical 
translation of the Hebrew, and is without construction, is substituted pi 
elngs €v rp wapdig cov from Deut. viii. 17, ix. 4: (2) for ris diamepdoes Fyiv els 
76 népav Ths Oaddgons is substituted Tis xataBjceras els THY GBvocoy in order 
to make the passage better suit the purpose for which it is quoted: (3) in 


+ The Bohairic Version is quoted incorrectly in support of this reading, 
The cam read there does not imply a variant, but was demanded by the idiom 
af the language. 
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ver. 8 the words o¢dipa ... &v rais xepot cov are omitted (this agrees with 
the Hebrew), as also moiety adré. : 


6: 4 82 dx wiotews Bixacocdvy orw Adyes. It is noticeable that 
St. Paul does not introduce these words on the authority of Scripture 
(as ver. rr), nor on the authority of Moses (as ver. 5), but merely 
as a declaration of righteousness in its own nature. On the 
personification compare that of Wisdom in Prov. i. 20; Lk. xi. 49; 
of mapaxAnors Heb. xii. g. 

tis dvaBycerat els tov odpardy; In the original passage these 
words mean; The law which I command you is not far off, it is 
not in heaven, so that you will have to ask, Who will go up to bring 
it down for us? it is very near and not hard to attain. St. Paul 
uses the same words to express exactly the same idea, but with 
a completely different application. ‘The Gospel as opposed to 
the Law is not difficult or hard to attain to.’ ; 

oir ort, Xptotév xarayayeiv: ‘that is to say, to bring Christ 
down.’ Just as Moses had said that there was no need for anyone 
to go up into heaven to bring down the law, so it is true—far more 
true indeed—to say that there is no need to go into heaven to 
bring down the object of faith and source of righteousness—Christ. 
Christ has become man and dwelt among us. Faith is not a 
difficult matter since Christ has come. 

The interpretations suggested of this and the following verses 
have been very numerous. ovr’ gorw occurs three times in this 
passage, and we must give it the same force in each place. 
In the third instance (ver. 8) it is used to give a meaning or 
explanation to the word ré ja, which occurs in the quotation ; it 
introduces in fact what would be technically known as a ‘ Midrash’ 
on the text quoted (so Mey. Lid. Lips. and apparently Va. Gif.). 
That is the meaning with which the phrase has been used in 
ix. 8, and is also the meaning which it must have here. The 
infinitive cannot be dependent on rodr’ gore (for in all the passages 
where the phrase is used the words that follow it are in the same 
construction as the words that precede), but is dependent on 
dvaSnoera which it explains: so Xen. Mem. I. v.2 (Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, § 97) <t Bovdoipeda rG emrpepar  maidas radedoat, 
4 xpquara 8acSoa. In this and similar cases it is not necessary to 
emphasize strongly the idea of purpose as do Fri. (nempe ut Christum 
in orbem terrarum deducat) and Lips. (ndmlich um Christum herabsu- 
holen), the infinitive is rather epexegetical (so apparently Va. Gif). 
The LXX here reads ris dvaBnoera .. . eat Anera; the construction 
is changed because ror’ éorw xal xardges would hardly have been 
clear. 

Of other interpretations, some do not suit the grammar. ‘That 
would be the same thing as to say Who will bring Christ down?’ 
would require ris xardge riv Xpuordy. Weiss translates ‘that would 
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be the same thing as to bring Christ down,’ apparently making 
the infinitive dependent on reir’ gor. Other translations or para< 
phrases do not suit the context: ‘Do not attempt great things, 
only believe’: or, ‘Do not waver and ask, Is Christ really come? 
only believe.’ The object of the passage is not to exhort to faith 
or to show the necessity of faith—that has been done in the early 
part of the Epistle; but to prove that the method of faith was one 
which, for several reasons, should not have been ignored and left 
on one side by the Jews. 

7. %, Tis xataByoerat ... dvayayety: ‘nor is it necessary to 
search the depth, since Christ is risen from the dead.’ St. Paul 
substitutes ris xaraBnoeras eis rHv GBvocov for the more ordinary ris 
Starepdoe quiv eis td mépav rhs Oaddcons, both because it makes a 
more suitable contrast to the first part of the sentence, and because 
it harmonizes better with the figurative meaning he wishes to draw 
from it. d8vocos in the O. T. meant originally the ‘deep sea,’ ‘ the 
great deep’ or ‘the depths of the sea,’ Ps. cvi (cvii). 26 dvafai- 
vouaw ws THY ovpavav, Kai KataBaivovoww Eas Trav aBvoowr, and the deep 
places of the earth, Ps. Ixx (Ixxi). 20 Kal ée trav dBicowr tis yijs 
mddw aviyayés we, and so had come to mean Tartarus or the Lower 
World; rdv 8€ rdprapoy ris G8vccov Job. xli. 23, where the reference 
to rdprapos is due to the LXX; cf. Eur. Phoen. 1632 (1605) raprapov 
aBvooa xdopara, Elsewhere in the N. T. it is so used of the abode 
of demons (Luke viii. 31) and the place of torment (Rev. ix. 1), 
This double association of the word made it suitable for St. Paul’s 
purpose; it kept up the antithesis of the original, and it also 
enabled him to apply the passage figuratively to the Resurrection of 
Christ after His human soul had gone down into Hades. 

On the descensus ad inferos, which is here referred to in indefinite 
and untechnical language, cf. Acts ii. 27; 1 Peteriii.19; iv. 6; and 
Lft. on Ign. Magn. ix; see also Swete, Apost.-creed, p. 57 ff. 

8. 13 fijpa tijs wiotews. ‘The message, the subject of which is 
faith’; sions does not mean ‘ the faith,’ i.e. ‘the Gospel message ’ 
(Oltramare), but, as elsewhere in this chapter, faith as the principle 
of righteousness. Nor does the phrase mean the Gospel message 
which appeals to faith in man (Lid.), but the Gospel which preaches 
faith, cf. x. 17. On pia cf. 1 Peter i. 25 rd 8€ pia Kuplov péver 
els raw aldva, rovro 8é dort rd pia To evayyeAiober eis twas. 

& «npicoopey. This gives the reason why the new way of 
righteousness is easy to attain, being as it is brought home to every 
one, wh suggests a thought which is worked out more fully in 
ver. 14 f. 

In what sense does St. Paul use the O. T. in wv. 6-8? The 
difficulty is this. In the O. T. the words are used by Moses of 
Si Law: how can St. Paul use them of the Gospel as against the 

wi? 
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The following considerations will suggest the answer to be given. 

(x) The context of the passage shows that there is no stress 
laid-on the fact that the O. T. is being quoted. The object of the 
argument is to describe the characteristics of dicaooim éx miorews, 
not to show how it can be proved from the O. T. 

(2) The Apostle carefully and pointedly avoids appealing to 
Scripture, altering his mode of citation from that employed in the 
previous verse. Josen non cttat, quia sensum Mosis non sequitur, 
sed tantum ab illo verba mutuatur, Vatablus, ap. Crit. Sacr. ad loc. 

(3) The quotation is singularly inexact. An ordinary reader 
fairly well acquainted with the O. T. would feel that the language 
had a familiar ring, but could not count it as a quotation. 

(4) The words had certainly become proverbial, and many 
instances of them so used have been quoted. Philo, Quod omn. 
prob. lib. § 10 (quoted by Gifford), ‘And yet what need is there 
either of long journeys over the land, or of long voyages for the 
sake of investigating and seeking out virtue, the roots of which the 
Creator has laid not at any great distance, but so near, as the wise 
law-giver of the Jews says, “They are in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, and in thy hands,” intimating by these figurative expressions 
the words and actions and designs of men?’ Bava Mezia, f. 94.1 
(quoted by Wetstein) Si guts dixertt mulieri, Si adscenderis in 
jirmamentum, aut descenderis tn abyssum, erts mihi desponsata, haec 
conditio frustranea est ; 4 Ezraiv.8 dicebas mihi fortassts: In abys- 
sum non descendi, neque in infernum adhuc, neque tn coelis unquam 
ascend; Baruch iii. 29, 30 tis dvéB8n els rov ovpavdv kat @daBev adrny, 
kal kareBiBacev adriy ex rev veedcdv; tis ds¢By méepav tis Oardoons kai 
ep airiv (of Wisdom); Judilees xxiv. 32 ‘For even if he had 
ascended to heaven, they would bring him down from there... 
and even if he descends into Shedl, there too shall his judgement 
be great’; cp. also Amos ix. 2. 

(g) St. Paul certainly elsewhere uses the words of Scripture in 
order to express his meaning in familiar language, cf. ver. 18; xi. 1. 

For these reasons it seems probable that here the Apostle does 
not intend to base any argument on the quotation from the O. T., 
but only selects the language as being familiar, suitable, and pro- 
verbial, in order to express what he wishes to say. 

It is not necessary therefore to consider that St. Paul is interpret- 
ing the passage of Christ by Rabbinical methods (with Mey. Lid. 
and others), nor to see in the passage in Deuteronomy a prophecy 
of the Gospel (Fri.) or a reference to the Messiah, which is certainly 
not the primary meaning. But when we have once realized that no | 
argument is based on the use of the O. T., it does not follow that 
the use of its language is without motive. Not only has it a 
great rhetorical value, as Chrysostom sees with an orator’s instinct : 
‘he uses the words which are found in the O, T., being always at 
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pains to keep quite clear of the charges of love of novelties and of 
Opposition to it’; but also there is to St. Paul a correspondence 
between the O. T. and N. T.: the true creed is simple whether 
Law on its spiritual side or Gospel (cf. Aug. De Natura et Gratia, 
83). 

/ >) Sr. dav Suooytjons a.7.A. This verse corresponds to and 
applies the preceding verse. The subject of the fia which is 
preached by the Apostles is the person of Christ and the truth 
of His Resurrection. Kupws refers to ver. 6, the Resurrection 
(Gre 6 cds abrév ifyeipev dx vexpdv) to ver. 7. The power of Christ 
lies in these two facts, namely His Incarnation and His Resur- 
rection, His Divine nature and His triumph over death. What 
is demanded of a Christian is the outward confession and the 
inward belief in Him, and these sum up the conditions necessary 
for salvation. 


The ordinary reading in this verse is 2a» SyoAcyhoys &v rH erépart cow 
Kvptoy “Inooiv, for which WH. substitute 7d pnpa ev rh ordpari gov Sri 
Kuptos ‘Inoods. 0 pfjua has the authority of B71, Clem.-Alex. and perhaps 
Cyril, Sr K. I, of B, Boh., Clem.-Alex, and Cyril 2/3. The agreement in 
the one case of B and Boh., in the other of B and Clem.-Alex. against nearly 
all the other authorities is noticeable. 


10. xapdia yap morederar «.7.d. St. Paul explains and brings 
out more fully the application of the words he has last quoted. The 
beginning of the Christian life has two sides: internally it is the 
change of heart which faith implies; this leads to righteousness, 
the position of acceptance before God: externally it implies the 
‘confession of Christ crucified’ which is made in baptism, and this 
puts a man into the path by which in the end he attains salvation; 
he becomes cafédpevos. 

11. Adyas ydp 4 ypadh xd. Quoted from Is. xxviii. 16 (see 
above, ix. 33) with the addition of mas to bring out the point on 
which emphasis is to be laid. St. Paul introduces a proof from 
Scripture of the statement made in the previous verse that faith is 
the condition of salvation, and at the same time makes it the 
occasion of introducing the second point in the argument, namely, 
the universal character of this new method of obtaining righteous- 
mess. 

In ver. 4 he has explained that the old system of Sixacootvn éx 
vduov has been done away with in Christ to make way for a new 
one which has two characteristics: (1) that it is é« lores: this has 
been treated in vv. 5-10; (2) that it is universal: this he now 
proceeds to develope. 

12. ob ydp dort BiactoA} “louSaiou te xal “EAXqvos. St. Paul 
first explains the meaning of this statement, namely, the universal 
character of the Gospel, by making it clear that it is the sole 
method for Jews as well as for Gentiles. This was both a warning 
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and a consolation for the Jews. A warning if they thought that, 
in spite of the preaching of the Gospel, they might seek salvation 
in their own way; a consolation if once they realized the burden 
of the law and that they might be freed from it. The Jews have 
in this relation no special privileges (cf. i. 16; ii. 9, 103; ili. 9; 
1 Cor. i. 24; xii. 13; Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii. 11); they must obtain 
Sixacortm by the same methods and on the same conditions as the 
Gentiles. This St. Paul has already proved on the ground that 
they equally with the Gentiles have sinned (iii. 23). He now 
deduces it from the nature and the work of the Lord. 

& yap aidtds Kuptos wévrwv, cf. 1 Cor. xii. 5. This gives the 
reason for the similarity of method for all alike: ‘it is the same 
Lord who redeemed all mankind alike, and conferred upon all alike 
such wealth of spiritual blessings.’ It is better to take Kupios mavrov 
as predicate for it contains the point of the sentence, ‘The same 
Lord is Lord of all’ (so the RV.). 

Kdptos must clearly refer to Christ, cf. vv. 9, 11. He is called 
Kupios mdvrov Acts x. 36, and cf. ix. 5, and Phil. ii, ro, 11. 

mAourév: ‘abounding in spiritual wealth,’ cf. esp. Eph. iii. 8 
rots €6verw evayyeAicacbat Td dvcEtxviacroy mrovros Tod Xpiorod. 

rods émixadoupévous abtév. emixadeioar tov Kvpioy, Or more COr- 
rectly émsxadeicOat rd dvopa rod Kupiov, is the habitual LXX transla- 
tion of a common Hebrew formula. From the habit of beginning 
addresses to a deity by mentioning his name, it became a tech- 
nical expression for the suppliant to a god, and a designation 
of his worshippers. Hence the Israelites were of émiKahovpevor Tov 
Kipsov or ro Svoya Kupiov. They were in fact specially distinguished 
as the worshippers of Jehovah. It becomes therefore very signifi- 
cant when we find just this expression used of the Christians as 
the worshippers of Christ, 6 Képios, in order to designate them as 
apart from all others, cf. 1 Cor. i. 2 obv aor rois émtxadoupévors Td 
Bvoua tov Kuplov jydv "Incod Xpwrod. There is a treatise on the 
subject by A. Seeberg, Die Anbefung des Herrn bet Paulus, Riga, 
1891, see especially pp. 38, 43-46. 

18. mas yap és dy émxoadéonrat. St. Paul sums up and clenches 
his argument by the quotation of a well-known passage of Scripture, 
Joel ii. 32 (the quotation agrees with both the LXX and the Hebrew 
texts). The original passage refers to the prophetic conception of 
the ‘day of the Lord,’ ‘The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the mocn into blood, before the great and terrible day of the 
Lord come.’ At that time ‘ whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord’ shall be saved. This salvation (cwOycera, cf. ver. 9 codon, 
10 cawrnpiav), the Jewish expectation of safety in the Messianic 
kingdom when the end comes, is used of that Christian salvation 
which is the spiritual fulfilment of Jewish prophecy. 

Kupiov. The term Kvpws is applied to Christ by St. Paul in 
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quotations from the O. T. in a Thess. i. 9; 1 Cor. ii. 16; x. 21, 
26; 3 Cor. iii. 16, and probably in other passages. 

This quotation, besides concluding the argument of wv. 1-13, 
suggests the thought which is the transition to the next point dis- 
cussed—the opportunities offered to all of hearing this message. 


ISRAEL'S UNBELIEF NOT EXCUSED BY WANT OF 
OPPORTUNITY. 


X. 14-21. This unbelief on the part of Israel was not 
owing to want of knowledge. Fully accredited messengers— 
such a body as ts necessary for preaching and for faith— 
have announced the Gospel. There is no land but has heard 
the voices of the Evangelical preachers (vv. 14-18). Nor 
was tt owing to want of understanding. Their own Prophets 
warned them that it was through disobedience that they 
would reject God's message (vv. 19-21). 


“All then that is required for salvation is sincerely and genuinely 
to call on the Lord. But there are conditions preliminary to this 
which are necessary ; perhaps it may be urged, that these have not 
been fulfilled. Let us consider what these conditions are. Ifaman 
is to call on Jesus he must have faith in Him; to obtain faith it is 
necessary that he must hear the call; that again implies that 
heralds must have been sent forth to proclaim this call. ™ And 
heralds imply a commission. Have these conditions been fulfilled? 
Yes. Duly authorized messengers have preached the Gospel. The 
fact may be stated in the words of the Prophet Isaiah (lii. 7) de- 
scribing the welcome approach of the messengers who bring news 

of the return from captivity—that great type of the other, Messianic, 
Deliverance: ‘ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach good 
tidings.’ 

“But it may be urged, in spite of this, all did not give it a 
patient and submissive hearing. This does not imply that the 
message has nov been given. In fact Isaiah in the same passage 
in which he foretold the Apostolic message, spoke also of the in- 
credulity with which the message is received (liii. 1) ‘Lord, who 
hath believed our message?’ ™ Which incidentally confirms what 
we were saying a moment ago: Faith can only come from the 
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message heard, and the message heard implies the message sent— 
the message, that is, about Christ. 

%® But it may be alleged: We grant it was preached, but that 
does not prove that Israel heard it. Is that possible, when in the 
words of Psalm xix ‘the voices of God’s messengers went forth 
into all lands, and their words to the limits of the known world ?’ 

” Or another excuse: ‘Israel heard but did not understand.’ 
Can you say that of Israel? From the very beginning of its history 
a long succession of its Prophets foretold the Divine scheme. 
Moses, to begin with, wrote (Deut. xxxii. 21) ‘I will excite you 
to jealousy at a nation outside the pale, that does not count as a 
nation at all. I will rouse your anger at seeing yourselves out- 
stripped by a nation whom you regard as possessing no intelligence 
for the things of religion.’ ** Isaiah too was full of boldness. In 
the face of his fellow-countrymen he asserted (Ixv. 1) that God’s 
mercies should be gained by those who had not striven after them 
(the Gentiles), ™ And then he turns round to Israel and says that 
although God had never ceased stretching out His arms to them 
with all the tenderness of a mother, they had received His call with 
disobedience, and His message with criticism and contradiction. 
The Jews have fallen, not because of God’s unfaithfulness or in- 
justice, not because of want of opportunity, but because they are a 
rebellious people—a people who refuse to be taught, who choose 
their own way, who cleave to that way in spite of every warning 
and of every message. 


14-21. This section seems to be arranged on the plan of sug- 
gesting a series of difficulties, and giving short decisive answers to 
each: (1) ‘ But how can men believe the Gospel unless it has been 
fully preached?’ (v. 14). Amswer. ‘It has been preached as Isaiah 
foretold’ (ver. 15). (2) ‘ Yet, all have not accepted it’ (ver. 16). 
Answer. ‘That does not prove that it was not preached. Isaiah 
foretold also this neglect of the message’ (vv. 16, 17). (3) ‘ But 
perhaps the Jews did not hear’ (v. 18). Answer. ‘ Impossible. 
The Gospel has been preached everywhere.’ (4) ‘But perhaps — 
they did not understand’ (ver. 19). Answer, ‘That again is im- 
possible. The Gentiles, a people without any real knowledge, 
have understood. The real fact is they were a disobedient, self- 
willed people.’ The object is to fix the guilt of the Jews by re 
moving every defence which might be made on the ground of want 
of opportunities, 
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‘The passage which follows (14-21) is in style one of the most obscure 
portions of the Epistle.’ This statement of Jowett’s is hardly exaggerated. 
‘The obscurity arises,’ as he proceeds to point out, ‘from the argument 
being founded on passages of the Old Testament.’ These are quoted without 
explanation, and without their relation to the argument being clearly 
brought out. The first difficulty is to know where to make a division in 
the chapter. Some put it after ver. 11 (so Go.) making wv. 11-21 a proof 
of the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles; some after ver. 13 (Chrys. 
Weiss, Oltr. Gif.) ; some after ver. 15 (Lid. WH. Lips.). The decision of 
the question will always depend on the opinion formed of the drift of the 
passage, but we are not without structural assistance. It may be noticed 
throughout these chapters that each succeeding paragraph is introduced by 
a question with the particle oty; so ix. 14 Ti ovv épovpew; 30; xi. I, IT. 
And this seems to arise from the meaning of the particle: it sums up the 
conclusion of the preceding paragraph as an introduction to a further step in 
the argument. This meaning will exactly suit the passage under consideration. 
‘The condition of salvation is to call on the Lord ’—that is the conclusion 
of the last section: then the Apostle goes on, ‘if this be so, what then (otv) 
are the conditions necessary for attaining it, and have they been fulfilled?” 
the words forming a suitable introduction to the next stage in the argument. 
This use of ody to introduce a new paragraph is very common in St. Paul, 
See especially Rom. v. 1, vi. 1, xii. 1; Eph. ivy. 1; 1 Tim. ii. 1; 2 Tim. ii.1, 
besides other less striking instances. It may be noticed that it is not easy 
to understand the principle on which WH. have divided the text of these 
chapters, making no break at all at ix. a9, beginning a new paragraph at 
chap. x, making a break here at ver. 15, making only a slight break at 
chap. xi, and starting a new paragraph at ver. 13 of that chapter at what 
is really only a parenthetical remark. 


X. 14,15. The main difficulty of these verses centres round two 
points: With what object are they introduced? And what is the 
quotation from Isaiah intended to prove? 

1. One main line of interpretation, following Calvin, considers 
that the words are introduced to justify the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles; in fact to support the was of the previous verse. 
God must have intended His Gospel to go to the heathen, for a duly 
commissioned ministry (and St. Paul is thinking of himself) has 
been sent out to preach it. The quotation then follows as a justi- 
fication from prophecy of the ministry to the Gentiles. The possi- 
bility of adopting such an interpretation must depend partly on the 
view taken of the argument of the whole chapter (see the G. icral 
Discussion at the end), but in any case the logical connexion is 
wrong. Ifthat were what St. Paul had intended to say, he must have 
written, ‘Salvation is intended for Gentile as well as Jew, for God 
has commissioned His ministers to preach to them: a commission 
implies preaching, preaching implies faith, faith implies worship, 
and worship salvation. The conversion of the Gentiles is the 
necessary result of the existence of an apostolate of the Gentiles.’ 
It will be seen that St. Paul puts the argument exactly in the 
opposite way, in a manner in fact in which he could never prove 
this conclusion. 

3. Roman Catholic commentators, followed by Liddon and 
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Gore, consider that the words are introduced in order to justify an 
apostolic or authorized ministry. But this is to introduce into the 
passage an idea which is quite alien to it, and which is unnecessary 
for the argument. 

3. The right interpretation of the whole of this paragraph seems to 
be that of Chrysostom. The Jews, it has been shown, have negleoted 
God’s method of obtaining righteousness; but in order, as he desires, 
to convict them of guilt in this neglect, St. Paul must show that they 
have had the opportunity of knowing about it, that their ignorance 
(dyvoodvres ver. 3) is culpable. He therefore begins by asking what 
are the conditions necessary for ‘calling upon the Lord?’ and then 
shows that these conditions have been fulfilled. There may still 
be some question as to the meaning of the quotation. (1) It may 
be introduced merely as corroborative of the last chain in the 
argument (so most commentators). This need of a commissioned 
ministry corresponds to the joy and delight experienced when they 
arrive. Or better, (2) it may be looked upon as stating the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions. ‘Yes, and they have come, a fact that no 
one oan fail to recognize, and which was foretold by the Prophet 
Isaiah.” So Chrysostom, who sums up the passage thus: ‘If the 
being saved, then, came of calling upon Him, and calling upon 
Him from believing, and believing from hearing, and hearing from 
preaching, and preaching from being sent, and if they were sent, 
and did preach, and the prophet went round with them to point 
them out, and proclaim them, and say that these were they whom 
they showed of so many ages ago, whose feet even they praised 
because of the matter of their preaching; then it is quite clear that 
the not believing was their own fault only. And that because 
God’s part had been fulfilled completely.’ 

14. was ody émxadéowvras. The word ov», as often in St. Paul, 
marks a stage in the argument. ‘We have discovered the new 
system of salvation: what conditions are necessary for its acceptance?’ 
The question is not the objection of an adversary, nor merely 
rhetorical, but rather deliberative (see Burton, AZ. and T. § 169): 
hence the subjunctive (see below) is more suitable than the futuse 
which we find in ix. 30. The subject of ém«adéowvra is implied in 
wv. 12, 13, ‘those who would seek this new method of salvation by 
calling on the name of the Lord.’ 


In this series of questions in vv. 14,15 the MSS. vary between the sub- 
junctive and the future. Generally the authority for the subjunctive strongly 
preponderates: émxarécovraa NA BDEFG, moredoacy NBDEF GP, 
«npifwor NABDEKLP. In the case of dxovowow there is a double 
variation, N° A?(A /afet) B and some minuscules read dxovcwow; NDEF 
GKP and gome minuscules read dkotoovra; L etc.,, Clem.-Alex. Ath. 
Chrys. edd, Theodrt. and the TR. read dwovcovcr. Here however the double 
variant makes the subjunctive almost certain. Although the form dxovcover 
is possible in N.T. Greek, it is most improbable that it should have arisen as 
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a corruption from dxovcovras, and it is too weakly supported to be the 
correct reading. dxovoworv, which will explain both variants and harmonizes 
with the other subjunctives, is therefore correct. B here alone among the 
leading MSS. is correct throughout. 


of odx jKoucay: ‘how can they believe on Him whom they 
have not heard preaching?’ oi is for eis rovrov of: and as dkoveww 
rwvos means not ‘to hear of some one,’ but ‘to hear some one 
preaching or speaking,’ it must be so translated, and what follows 
must be interpreted by assuming that the preaching of Christ’s 
messengers is identical with the preaching of Christ Himself. This 
interpretation (that of Mey. and Gif.), although not without diffi- 
culties, is probably better than either of the other solutions proposed. 
It is suggested that ob may be for 6v, and the passage is translated 
‘of whom they have not heard’; but only a few instances of this 
usage are quoted, and they seem to be all early and poetical. 
The interpretation of Weiss, of == where, completely breaks the 
continuity of the sentences. 

15. xnpvgwow. The nominative is of xnptocovres, which is implied 
in knpvocovtos. 

By means of this series of questions St. Paul works out the 
conditions necessary for salvation back to their starting-point. 
Salvation is gained by calling on the Lord; this implies faith. 
Faith is only possible with knowledge. Knowledge implies an 
instructor or preacher. A preacher implies a commission. If 
therefore salvation is to be made possible for everyone, there must 
have been men sent out with a commission to preach it, 

KaQas yéypamrat, ‘Q dpator ot wédes Tay edayyedLopnevar dyadd. 
By introducing this quotation St. Paul implies that the commis- 
sioned messengers have been sent, and the conditions therefore 
necessary for salvation have been fulfilled. ‘Yes, and they have 
been sent: the prophet’s words are true describing the glorious 
character of the Evangelical preachers.’ 

The quotation is taken from Isaiah lii. 7, and resembles the 
Hebrew more closely than our present LXX text. In the original 
it describes the messengers who carry abroad the glad tidings 
of the restoration from captivity. But the whole of this section of 
Isaiah was felt by the Christians to be full of Messianic import, and 
this verse was used by the Rabbis of the coming of the Messiah 
(see the references given by Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. ii. 179). St. 
Paul quotes it because he wishes to describe in O. T. language the 
fact which will be recognized as true when stated, and to show 
that these facts are in accordance with the Divine method. ‘St. 
Paul applies the exclamation to the appearance of the Apostles of 
Christ upon the scene of history. Their feet are épaix in his eyes, 
as they announce the end of the captivity of sin, and publish eipyvq 
(Kph. vi. 15 rd edayyédsoy ris eipyvys) made by Christ, through the 
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blood of His Cross, between God and man, between earth and 
heaven (2 Cor. v. 18-20; Eph. ii. 17; Col. i. 20); and all the 
Blessings of goodness (ra dyad) which God in Christ bestows on 
the Redeemed, especially &inasoovyy.’ Liddon. 


There are two critical questions in connexion with this quotation: the 
reading of the Greek text and its relation to the Hebrew and to the LXX. 

(1) The RV. reads ds dpator of wbdes tOy edayyeArCouévay dyaba: the 
TR. inserts raw eday. elpnyny after of wédes. The balance of authority is 
strongly in favour of the RV. The clause is omitted by NABC minuse. 
pavec. Aegyptt. (Boh, Sah.) Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Orig. and Orig.-lat.: it is in- 
serted by DEFGKLP &c., Vulg. Syrr. (Pesh. Harcl.) Arm. Goth., Chrys. 
Tren.-lat. Hil. @/. The natural explanation is that the insertion has been 
made that the citation may correspond more accurately to the LXX. 
This end is not indeed altogether attained, for the LXX reads dxony elpnyns, 
and the omission might have arisen from Homoeoteleuton; but these con- 
siderations can hardly outweigh the clear preponderance of authority. 

There is a somewhat similar difficulty about a second minor variation. 
The RV. reads dya6é with ABCDEFGP, Orig. Eus. Jo.-Damasc., the 
TR. has rd dya0d with ® etc. Clem.-Alex. Chrys. and most later authorities. 
Here the LXX omits the article, and it is difficult quite to see why it should 
have been inserted by a corrector; whereas if it had formed part of the 
original text he could quite naturally have omitted it. 

(2) The LXX translation is here very inexact. mdéperpe ds &pa emt tov 
bpéov, as mddes edaryyeArCopévov dkony cipnvns, ws ebayyeACdpevos d-yabd. 
St. Paul’s words approach much more nearly to the Hebrew (RV.) ‘How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth 
salvation.’ He shortens the quotation, makes it plural instead of singular 
to suit his purpose, and omits the words ‘upon the mountains,’ which have 
only a local significance. ; 


16. dX’ od ndvtes. An objection suggested. ‘Yet, in spite of 
the fact that this message was sent, all did not obey the Gospel.’ 
od mdvres is a metosis; cf. ri yap et yriornoay tives; (iii. 3). 

imjxousay, like imerdynoay (ver. 3), seems to imply the idea of 
voluntary submission: cf. vi. 16, 17 SodAci dare @ traxovere.., 
tmnxovoare 5é ek xapdias eis dv mapeddOnre. 

7@ edayyeXlw. The word is of course suggested by the quotation 
of the previous verse. 

‘Hoatas yap héyer x.7.A. ‘But this fact does not prove that no 
message had been sent; it is indeed equally in accordance with 
prophecy, for Isaiah, in a passage immediately following that in 
which he describes the messengers, describes also the failure of 
the people to receive the message. With ydp cf. Matt. i. 20 ff. 
The quotation is from the LXX of Is. liii. 1. Kupse, as Origen 
pointed out, does not occur in the Hebrew. 

éxoy: means (1) ‘hearing,’ ‘the faculty by which a thing is 
heard’; (2) ‘the substance of what is heard,’ ‘a report, message.’ 
In this verse it is used in the second meaning, ‘who hath believed 
our report?’ In ver. 17, it shades off into the first, ‘ faith comes 
by hearing.’ It is quite possible of course to translate ‘report’ or 
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‘message’ there also, but then the connexion of idea with ver. 18 
pu) ovK FKovcay is obscured. 

It has been questioned to whom St. Paul is referring in this and 
the preceding verses—the Gentiles or the Jews. The language is 
quite general and equally applicable to either, but the whole drift 
of the argument shows that it is of the Jews the Apostle is thinking. 
Grotius makes wv. 14 and 15 the objection of an opponent to which 
St. Paul replies in ver. 16 ff. 

17. dpa 4 mlomts. ‘Hence may be inferred (in corroboration of 
what was said above) that the preliminary condition necessary for 
faith is to have heard, and to have heard implies a message.’ This 
sentence is to a certain extent parenthetical, merely emphasizing 
a fact already stated; yet the language leads us on to the excuse 
for unbelief suggested in the next verse. 

Sid pypatos Xpiorod: ‘a message about Christ.’ Cf. ver. 8 rd 
pipa tis micreas & xnpiocouer, St. Paul comes back to the phrase he 
has used before, and the use of it will remind his readers that this 
message has been actually sent. 


Xpiorod is the reading of RBC DE ssénuse. pane. Vulg. Sah. Boh. Arm. 
Aeth. Orig.-lat. 2/2, Ambrst. Aug.—@e08 of N° AD>*K LP ai. pler., Syrt., 
Clem.-Alex. Chrys. Theodrt. 


St. Paul has laid down the conditions which make faith possible, 
a Gospel and messengers of the Gospel; the language he has used 
reminds his readers that both these have come. Yet, in spite of 
this, the Jews have not obeyed. He now suggests two possible 
excuses. 

18. éd\d Adyw: ‘but it may be said in excuse: It is possible 
that those whom you accuse of not obeying the Gospel message 
have never heard of it?’ On p od see Burton, JZ. and T. § 468. 

pevoovye: an emphatic corrective, ‘ with a slight touch of irony’ 
(Lid.) ; cf. ix. 20. 

eis Tacav Thy yhy «.t.A. St. Paul expresses his meaning in words 
borrowed from Psalm xix. (xviii.) 5, which he cites word for word 
according to the LXX, but without any mark of quotation. What 
stress does he intend to lay on the words? Does he use them 
for purely literary purposes to express a well-known fact? or does 
he also mean to prove the fact by the authority of the O. T. 
which foretold it ? 

1. Primarily at any rate St. Paul wishes to express a well-known 
fact in suitable language. ‘What do you say? They have not 
heard! Why the whole world and the ends of the earth have 
heard. And have you, amongst whom the heralds abode such 
a long time, and of whose land they were, not heard?’ Chrys. 

2. But the language of Scripture is not used without a point, 
In the original Psalm these words describe how universally the 
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works of nature glorify God. By using them St. Paul ‘ compares 
the universality of the preaching of the Gospel with the universality 
with which the works of nature proclaim God.’ Gif. 

A second difficulty is raised by older commentators. As a matter 
of fact the Gospel had not been preached everywhere; and some 
writers have inverted this argument, and used this text as a proof 
that even as early as this Christianity had been universally preached. 
But all that St. Paul means to imply is that it is universal in its 
character. Some there were who might not have heard it; some 
Jews even might be among them. He is not dealing with indi- 
viduals. The fact remained true that, owing to the universal 
character of its preaching, those whose rejection of it he is con- 
ies had at any rate as a body had the opportunities of hearing 
of it. 

19. GANA Aéyo, ph “lopatd obx ~yyw; a second excuse is suggested : 
‘surely it cannot be that it was from ignorance that Israel failed?’ 

(x) What is the meaning of the somewhat emphatic introduction 
of “Iopandk? It has been suggested that it means a change of 
subject. That while the former passage refers to Gentiles, or 
to Gentiles as well as Jews, here the writer at last turns to Israel in 
particular. But there has been no hint that the former passage 
was dealing with the Gentiles, and if such a contrast had been 
implied "IopayA would have had to be put in a much more pro- 
minent place, epi d€ rod “IopanA héya, gr) ovK éyvo; The real reason 
for the introduction of the word is that it gives an answer to 
the question, and shows the untenable character of the excuse. 
Has Israel, Israel with its long line of Prophets, and its religious 
privileges and its Divine teaching, acted in ignorance? When 
once ‘Israel’ has been used there can be no doubt of the answer. 

(2) But, again, what is it suggested that Israel has not known? 
As the clause is parallel with yy ox qxovcay, and as no hint is given 
of any change, the object must be the same, namely pjpa Xpiorod, 
the message concerning the Messiah. All such interpretations as 
the ‘calling of the Gentiles’ or ‘the universal preaching of the 
Gospel’ are outside the line of argument. 

(3) But how is this consistent with dyvooiyres ver. 3? The 
contradiction is rather formal than real. It is true Israel’s zeal 
was not guided by deep religious insight, and that they clung 
blindly and ignorantly to a method which had been condemned; 
but this ignorance was culpable: if they did not know, they might 
have known. -From the very beginning of their history their 
whole line of Prophets had warned them of the Divine plan. 

(4) The answer to this question is given in three quotations 
from the O. T. Israel has been warned that their Messiah 
would be rejected by themselves and accepted by the Gentiles. 
They cannot plead that the message was difficult to understand ; 
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even a foolish people (it was foretold) would accept it, and thus 
stir up Israel to jealousy. Nor again can they plead that it was 
difficult to find; for Isaiah with great boldness has stated that men 
who never sought or asked for it would find it. The real reason 
was that the Israelites are a disobedient and a stubborn people, 
and, although God has all day long stretched forth His hands to 
them, they will not hear Him. 

wpdtos Mworjs. «tis Moojs. ‘Even as early in Israel’s history as 
Moses.’ 

dyd wapalyd\dow dpas «.t.A.: taken from Deut, xxxii. 21 sub- 
stantially according to the LXX (iyas is substituted for at-ovs). In 
the original the words mean that as Israel has roused God’s jealousy 
by going after no-gods, so He will rouse Israel’s jealousy by 
showing His mercy to those who are no-people. 

20. ‘Hoatas S¢ dwotohpg. St. Paul’s position in opposing the 
prejudices of his countrymen made him feel the boldness of Isaiah 
in standing up against the men of his own time. The citation is 
from Isaiah Ixv. 1 according to the LXX, the clauses of the 
original being inverted. The words in the original refer to the 
apostate Jews. St. Paul applies them to the Gentiles; see on 
ix. 25, 26. 


B D* FG with perhaps Sah. and Goth. add dy twice before rofs, a Western 
reading which has found its way into B (cf. xi. 6). It does mot occur im 
SAC D°°ELP etc., and many Fathers, 


21. mpds 82 tdv “lopayA Aéyer w.v.A. This citation (Is. xv. 3) 
follows almost immediately that quoted in ver. 20, and like it 
is taken from the LXX, with only a slight change in the order. 
In the original both this verse and the preceding are addressed 
to apostate Israel; St. Paul applies the first part to the Gentiles, 
the latter part definitely to Israel. 


The Argument of ix. 30-x. 21: Human Responsibility. 


We have reached a new stage in our argument. The first step 
was the vindication of God’s faithfulness and justice: the second 
step has been definitely to fix guilt on man. It is clearly laid 
down that the Jews have been rejected through their own fault. 
They chose the wrong method. When the Messiah came, instead 
of accepting Him, they were offended. They did not allow their 
zeal for God to be controlled by a true spiritual knowledge. And 
the responsibility for this is brought home to them. All possible 
excuses, such as want of opportunity, insufficient knowledge, 
inadequate warning, are suggested, but rejected. The Jews are 
a disobedient people and they have been rejected for their dis- 
obedience. 
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Now it has been argued that such an interpretation is in- 
consistent with Chap. ix. That proves clearly, it is asserted, that 
grace comes to man, not in answer to man’s efforts, but in accord- 
ance with God’s will. How then can St. Paul go on to prove that 
the Jews are to blame? In order to avoid this assumed incon- 
sistency, the whole section, or at any rate the final portion, has 
been interpreted differently: vv. 11-21 are taken to defend the 
Apostolic ministry to the Gentiles and to justify from the O. T. the 
calling of the Gentiles and the rejection of the Jews: vv. 14, 15 
are used by St. Augustine to prove that there can be no faith 
without the Divine calling;. by Calvin, that as there is faith 
among the Gentiles, there must have been a Divine call, and so 
the preaching to them is justified. Then the quotations in wv. 
18-21 are considered to refer to the Gentiles mainly; they are 
merely prophecies of the facts stated in ix. 30, 31 and do not 
imply and are not intended to imply human responsibility. 

An apparent argument in favour of this interpretation is sug- 
gested by the introductory words ix. 30, 31. It is maintained that 
two propositions are laid down there; one the calling of the 
Gentiles, the other the rejection of the Jews, and both these have 
to be justified in the paragraph that follows. But, as a matter 
of fact, this reference to the Gentiles is clearly introduced not as 
a main point to be discussed, but as a contrast to the rejection 
of Israel. It increases the strangeness of that fact, and with that 
fact the paragraph is concerned. This is brought out at once by 
the question asked 84 ri; which refers, as the answer shows, en- 
tirely to the rejection of Israel. If the Apostle were not condemning 
the Jews there would be no reason for his sorrow (x. 1) and the 
palliation for their conduct which he suggests (x. 3); and when 
we come to examine the structure of the latter part we find that 
all the leading sentences are concerned not with the defence of 
any ‘calling,’ but with fixing the guilt of those rejected: for example 
GAN’ ov mdvres imqxovoay (Vv. 16), GAAG Aéyeo, pi) ode ifkovcay ; fg 18), 
pH “Iopayd ode éyve; (v.19). As there is nowhere any reference 
to Gentiles rejecting the message, the reference must be to the 
Jews; and the object of the section must be to show the reason why 
(although Gentiles have been accepted) the Jews have been rejected. 
The answer is given in the concluding quotation, which sums up 
the whole argument. It is because the Jews have been a dis- 
obedient and gainsaying people. Chrysostom, who brings out the 
whole point of this section admirably, sums up its conclusion as 
follows: ‘Then to prevent them saying, But why was He not 
made manifest to us also? he sets down what is more than this, 
that I not only was made manifest, but I even continued with 
My hands stretched out, inviting them, and displaying all the 
concern of an affectionate father, and a fond mother that is set on 
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her child. See how he has brought us a most lucid answet 
to all the difficulties before raised, by showing that it was from 
their own temper that ruin had befallen them, and that they are 
wholly undeserving of pardon.’ 

We must accept the interpretation then which sees in this 
chapter a proof of the guilt of the Jews. St. Paul is in fact 
looking at the question from a point of view different from that 
which he adopted in Chap. ix. There he assumes Divine Sovereignty, 
and assuming it shows that God’s dealings with the Jews are 
justified. Now he assumes human responsibility, and shows that 
assuming it the Jews are guilty. Two great steps are passed in 
the Divine Theodicy. We need not anticipate the argument, but 
must allow it to work itself out. The conclusion may suggest 
a point of view from which these two apparently inconsistent 
attitudes can be reconciled. 


St. Paul's Use of the Old Testament. 


In Chaps. ix-xi St. Paul, as carrying on a long and sustained 
argument, which, if not directed against Jewish opponents, discusses 
a question full of interest to Jews from a Jewish point of view, 
makes continued use of the O.T., and gives an opportunity for 
investigating his methods of quotation and interpretation, 

. The text of his quotations is primarily that of the LXX. Ac- 
cording to Kautzsch (De Veteris Testaments locts a Paulo Apostolo 
allegatis), out of eighty-four passages in which St. Paul cites the 
O.'T. about seventy are taken directly from the LXX or do not 
vary from it appreciably, twelve vary considerably, but still show 
signs of affinity, and two only, both from the book of Job (Rom. 
xi. 35 = Job xii. 3 (11); 1 Cor. iii. 19 = Jobv. 13) are definitely in- 
dependent and derived either from the Hebrew text or some quite 
distinct version. Of those derived from the LXX a certain number, 
such for example as Rom. x. 15, show in some points a resemblance 
to the Hebrew text as against the LXX. We have probably not 
sufficient evidence to say whether this arises from a reminiscence 
of the Hebrew text (conscious or unconscious), or from an Ara- 
maic Targum, or from the use of an earlier form of a LXX text. 
It may be noticed that St. Paul’s quotations sometimes agree with 
late MSS. of the LXX as against the great uncials (cf. iii. 4, 15 ff.). 
As to the further question whether he cites from memory or by 
reference, it may be safely said that the majority of the quotations 
are from memory; for many of them are somewhat inexact, and 
those which are correct are for the most part short and from well- 
known books. There is a very marked distinction between these 
and the long literary quotations of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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In his formulae of quotation St. Paul adopts all the various | 
forms which seem to have been in use in the Rabbinical schools, 
ard are found in Rabbinical writings. Even his less usual expres- 
sions may be paralleled from them (cf. xi. 2). Another point of 
resemblance may be found in the series of passages which he 
strings together from different books (cf. iii. 10) after the manner 
of a Rabbinical discourse. St. Paul was in fact educated as a Rabbi 
in Rabbinical schools and consequently his method of using the 
QO. T. is such as might have been learnt in these schools. 

But how far is his interpretation Rabbinical? It is not quite 
easy to answer this question directly. It is perhaps better to point 
out first of all some characteristics which it possesses. 

In the first place it is quite clearly not ‘historical’ in the modern 
sense of the word. The passages are quoted without regard to 
their context or to the circumstances under which they were written. 
The most striking instances of this are those cases in which the 
words of the O.T. are used in an exactly opposite sense to that 
which they originally possessed. For instance in ix. 25, 26 words 
used in the O. T. of the ten tribes are used of the Gentiles, in x. 6-8 
words used of the Law are applied to the Gospel as against the 
Law. On the other hand Rabbinical interpretations in the sense 
in which they have become proverbial are very rare. St. Paul 
almost invariably takes the literal and direct meaning of the words 
(although without regard to their context), he does not allegorize 
or play upon their meaning, or find hidden and mysterious prin- 
ciples. There are some obvious exceptions, such as Gal. iv. 22 ff, 
but for the most part St. Paul’s interpretation is not allegorical, 
nor in this sense of the term Rabbinical. 

Speaking broadly, St. Paul’s use of the O. T. may be described 
as literal, and we may distinguish three classes of texts. There 
are firstly those, and they are the largest number, in which the 
texts are used in a sense corresponding to their O. T. meaning. » 
All texts quoted in favour of moral principles, or spiritual ideas, or 
the methods of Divine government may be grouped under this head. 
The argument in ix. 20, 21 is correctly deduced from O. T. prin- 
ciples; the quotation in ix. 17 is not quite so exactly correct, but 
the principle evolved is thoroughly in accordance with O. T. ideas. 
So again the method of Divine Election is deduced correctly from 
the instances quoted in ix. 6-13. Controversially these arguments 
were quite sound; actually they represent the principles and ideas 
of the O. T. 

A second class of passages consists of those in which, without . 
definitely citing the O. T., the Apostle uses its language in order 
to express adequately and impressively the ideas he has to convey. 
A typical instance is that in x. 18, where the words of the Psalm 
are used in quite a different sense from that which they have in 
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the original, and without any definite formula of citation. So in 
x. 6-8 (see the note) the O. T. language is used rather than a text 
from it cited. The same is true in a number of other passages 
where, as the text of Westcott and Hort exhibits clearly, ideas 
borrowed from the O.T. are expressed in language which is 
borrowed, but without any definite sign of quotation. That this is 
the natural and normal use of a religious book must clearly be 
recognized. ‘For [the writers of the N.T. the Scripture], was 
the one thesaurus of truth. They had almost no other books. 
The words of the O.T. had become a part of their mental furni- 
ture, and they used them to a certain extent with the freedom with 
which they used their own ideas’ (Toy, Quotations, &c. p. xx). It 
is a use which is constantly being made of the Bible at the present 
day, and when we attempt to analyze the exact force it is intended 
to convey, it is neither easy nor desirable to be precise. Between 
the purely rhetorical use on the one side and the logical proof on 
the other there are infinite gradations of ideas, and it is never quite 
possible to say how far in any definite passage the use is purely 
rhetorical and how far it is intended to suggest a definite argument. 

But there is a third class of instances in which the words are 
used in a sense which the original context will not bear, and yet the 
object is to give a logical proof. This happens mainly in a certain 
class of passages; in those in which the Law is used to condemn 
the Law, in those in which passages not Messianic are used with 
a Messianic bearing, and in those (a class connected with the last) 
in which passages are applied to the calling of the Gentiles which 
do not refer to that event in the original. Here controversially the 
method is justified. Some of the passages used Messianically by the 
Christians had probably been so used by the Rabbis before them. 
In all cases the methods they adopted were those of their contempo- 
raries, however incorrect they may have been. But what of the 
method in relation to our own times? Are we justified in using it? 
The answer to that must be sought in a comparison of their teaching 
with that of the Rabbis. We have said that controversially it was 
justified. The method was the same as, and as good as, that of 
their own time; but it was no better. As far as method goes the 
Rabbis were equally justified in their conclusions. There is in 
fact no standard of right and wrong, when once it is permitted to 
take words in a sense which their original context will not bear. 
Anything can be proved from anything. 

Where then does the superiority of the N.T. writers lie? In 
their correct interpretation of the spirit of the O.T. ‘As ex- 
pounders of religion, they belong to the whole world and to all 
time ; as logicians, they belong to the first century. The essence 
of their writing is the Divine spirit of love and righteousness that 
filled their souls, the outer shell is the intellectual form in which 
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the spirit found expression in words. Their comprehension of the 
deeper spirit of the O. T. thought is one thing: the logical method 
by which they sought formally to extend it is quite another’ (Toy, 
Quotations, §¢. p. xxi). This is just one of those points in which 
we must trace the superiority of the N. T. writers to its root and 
take from them that, and not their faulty exegesis. 

An illustration may be drawn from Church History. The Church 
inherited equally from the Jewish schools, the Greek Philosophers, 
and the N. T. writers an unhistorical method of interpretation ; and 
in the Arian controversy (to take an example) it constantly makes 
use of this method. We are learning to realize more and more 
how much of our modern theology is based on the writings of 
St. Athanasius; but that does not impose upon us the necessity of 
adopting his exegesis. If the methods that he applies to the O. T. 
are to be admitted it is almost as easy to deduce Arianism from 
it. Athanasius did not triumph because of those exegetical methods, 
but because he rightly interpreted (and men felt that he had rightly 
interpreted) the spirit of the N.T. His creed, his religious insight, 
to a certain extent his philosophy, we accept: but not his exegetical 
methods. 

So with the O. T. St. Paul triumphed, and the Christian Church 
triumphed, over Judaism, because they both rightly interpreted the 
spirit of the O.T. We must accept that interpretation, although we 
shall find that we arrive at it on other grounds. This may be 
illustrated in two main points. . 

It is the paradox of ch. x that it condemns the Law out of the 
Law ; that it convicts the Jews by applying to them passages, which 
in the original accuse them of breaking the Law, in order to 
condemn them for keeping it. But the paradox is only apparent. 
Running through the O.T., in the books of the Law as well as in 
those of the Prophets, is the prophetic spirit, always bringing out 
the spiritual truths and lessons concealed in or guarded by the Law 
in opposition to the formal adherence to its precepts. This spirit 
the Gospel inherits. ‘The Gospel itself is a reawakening of the 
spirit of prophecy. There are many points in which the teaching 
of St. Paul bears a striking resemblance to that of the old Prophets. 
It is not by chance that so many quotations from them occur in 
his writings. Separated from Joel, Amos, Hosea, Micah, and 
Isaiah by an interval of about 800 years, he felt a kind of sympathy 
with them; they expressed his inmost feelings; like them he was 
at war with the evil of the world around. When they spoke of 
forgiveness of sins, of non-imputation of sins, of a sudden turning 
to God, what did this mean but righteousness by faith? When 
they said, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” here also was 
imaged the great truth, that salvation was not of the Law... Like 
the elder Prophets, he came not “to build up a temple made with 
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hands,” but to teach a moral truth: like them he went forth alone, 
and not in connexion with the church at Jerusalem: like them he 
was looking for and hastening to the day of the Lord’ (Jowett). 
This represents the truth, as the historical study of the O. T. will 
prove ; or rather one side of the truth. The Gospel is not merely 
the reawakening of the spirit of prophecy; it is also the fulfilment 
of the spiritual teaching of Law. It was necessary for a later 
writer—the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews—when contro- 
versy was less bitter to bring this out more fully. Christ not only 
revived all the teaching of the Prophets, righteousness, mercy, 
peace; He also exhibited by His death the teaching of the Law, 
the heinousness of sin, the duty of sacrifice, the spiritual union of 
God and man. 

The same lines of argument will justify the Messianic use of the 
O.T. If we study it historically the reality of the Messianic 
interpretation remains just as clear as it was to St. Paul. Alle- 
gorical and incorrect exegesis could never create an idea. They 
only illustrate one which has been suggested in other ways, The 
Messianic interpretation, and with it the further idea of the uni- 
versality of the Messianic kingdom, arose because they are contained 
in the O.T. Any incorrectness of exegesis that there may be lies 
not in the ideas themselves but in finding them in passages which 
have probably a different meaning. We are not bound, and it 
would be wrong to bind ourselves, by the incorrect exegesis of 
particular passages ; but the reality and truth of the Messianic idea 
and the universal character of the Messianic kingdom, as prophesied 
in the O.T. and fulfilled in the N.T., remain one of the most 
real and impressive facts in religious history. Historical criticism 
does not disprove this; it only places it on a stronger foundation 
and enables us to trace the origin and growth of the idea more 
accurately (cf. Sanday, Bampton Lectures, pp. 404, 405). 

The value of St. Paul’s exegesis therefore lies not in his true 
interpretation of individual passages, but in his insight into the 
spiritual meaning of the O.T.; we need not use his methods, but 
the books of the Bible will have little value for us if we are not able 
to see in them the spiritual teaching which he saw. In the cause 
of truth, as a guide to right religious ideas, as a fatal enemy to 
many a false and erroneous and harmful doctrine, historical criticism 
and interpretation are of immense value; but if they be divorced 
from a spiritual insight, such as can be learnt only by the spiritual 
teaching of the N.T., which interprets the O.T. from the stand- 
point of its highest and truest fulfilment, they will become as barren 
and unproductive as the strangest conceits of the Rabbis or the 
most unreal fancies of the Schoolmen. 

[See, besides other works: Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, in his 
edition of the Romans; Toy, Quotations in the New Testament, 
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New York, 1884; Kautzsch, De Veteris Testament? locts a Pauls 
Aposiolo allegatis, Lipsiae, 1869; Clemen (Dr. August), Ueber den 
Geprauch des Alien Testaments im Neuen Testamente, und spectell in 
den Reden Jesu (Einladungsschrift, &c., Leipzig, 1891); Turpie 
ieee | MeCalman), Zhe Old Testament in the New, London, 
1868. 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT COMPLETH. 


XI. 1-10. [srael then has refused to accept the salvation 
offered st; is it therefore rejected? No. At any rate the 
rejection is not complete. Now as always in the history of 
Israel, although the mass of the people may be condemned to 
disbelief, there is a remnant that shall be saved. 


‘The conclusion of the preceding argument is this. It is through 
their own fault that Israel has rejected a salvation which was fully 
and freely offered. Now what does this imply? Does it mean 
that God has rejected His chosen people? Heaven forbid that 
I should say this! I who like them am an Israelite, an Israelite 
by birth and not a proselyte, a lineal descendant of Abraham, 
a member of the tribe that with Judah formed the restored Israel 
after the exile. *No, God has not rejected His people. He 
chose them for His own before all time and nothing can make 
Him change His purpose. If you say He has rejected them, 
it only shows that you have not clearly grasped the teaching of 
Scripture concerning the Remnant. Elijah on Mt. Horeb brought 
just such an accusation against his countrymen. * He complained 
that they had forsaken the covenant, that they had overthrown 
God’s altars, that they had slain His Prophets; just as the Jews 
at the present day have slain the Messiah and persecuted His 
messengers. Elijah only was left, and his life they sought. The 
whole people, God’s chosen people, had been rejected. *So he 
thought; but the Divine response came to him, that there were seven 
thousand men left in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
There was a kernel.of the nation that remained loyal. ° Exactly 
the same circumstances exist now as then, Now as then the masg 
of the people are unfaithful, but there is a remnant of loyal ad- 

x8 
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_herents to the Divine message:—a remnant, be it remembered, 
chosen by God by an act of free favour: ‘that is to say those 
whom God has in His good pleasure selected for that position, who 
have in no way earned it by any works they have done, or any 
merit of their own. If that were possible Grace would lose all its 
meaning: there would be no occasion for God to show free favour 
to mankind. 

"It is necessary then at any rate to modify the broad statement 
that has been made. Israel, it is true, has failed to obtain the 
righteousness which it sought; but, although this is true of the 
nation as a whole, there is a Remnant of which it is not true. 
Those whom God selected have attained it. But what of the rest? 
Their hearts have been hardened. Here again we find the same 
conditions prevailing throughout Israel’s history. Isaiah declared 
(xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10) "how God had thrown the people into a state 
of spiritual torpor. He had given them eyes which could not see, 
and ears which could not hear. All through their history the mass 
of the people has been destitute of spiritual insight. * And again 
in the book of Psalms, David (Ixix. 23, 24) declares the Divine 
wrath against the unfaithful of the nation: ‘ May their table be their 
snare.’ It is just their position as God’s chosen people, it is the Law 
and the Scriptures, which are their boast, that are to be the cause of 
their ruin. *® They are to be punished by being allowed to cleave 
fast to that to which they have perversely adhered. 1‘ Let their eyes 
be blinded, so that they cannot see light when it shines upon them: 
let their back be ever bent under the burden to which they have 
so obstinately clung.’ This was God’s judgement then on Israel 
for their faithlessness, and it is God’s judgement on them now. 

1-36. St. Paul has now shown (1) (ix. 6-29) that God was 
perfectly free, whether as regards promise or His right as Creator, to 
reject Israel; (2) (ix. 30-x. 21) that Israel on their side by neglecting 
the Divine method of salvation offered them have deserved this 
rejection. He now comes to the original question from which he 
started, but which he never expressed, and asks, Has God, as might 
be thought from the drift of the argument so far, really cast away 
His people? To this he gives a negative answer, which he proceeds 
to justify by showing (1) that this rejection is only partial (xi. 1-10), 
(2) only temporary (xi. 11-25), and (3) that in all this Divine action 
there has been a purpose deeper and wiser than man can altogether 
understand (xi. 26-36). 


XI. 1, 2. THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL ° 
3°9 


1. A¢yo of, This somewhat emphatic phrase occurring here 
and in ver. rr seems to mark a stage in the argument, the ody as 
so,often summing up the result so far arrived at. The change of 
particle shows that we have not here a third question parallel to 
the adda Aéeyw of x. 18, 19. 

pa) ddcato § eds Tov Aadv adtod; ‘Is it possible that God has 
cast away His people?’ The form of the question implies neces- 
sarily a negative answer and suggests an argument against it. (1) 
By the juxtaposition of 6 @eds and rév dadv abrod. Israel is God’s 
people and so He cannot reject them. fsa populi eius appellatio 
rationem negandt continet. Beng. (2) By the use made of the 
language of the O.T. Three times in the O. T. (1 Sam. xii. 22; 
Ps. xciii [xciv]. 14; xciv [xcv]. 4) the promise ot« dmdcerat Kipios 
rév Aadv adrod occurs. By using words which must be so well 
known St. Paul reminds his readers of the promise, and thus again 
implies an answer to the question. 

This very clear instance of the merely literary use of the language 
of the O.T. makes it more probable that St. Paul should have 
adopted a similar method elsewhere, as in x. 6 ff., 18. 

ph yévoiro. St. Paul repudiates the thought with horror. All 
his feelings as an Israelite make it disloyal in him to hold it. 

al yap «.7r.A. These words have been taken in two ways. (1) 
As a proof of the incorrectness of the suggestion. St. Paul was an 
Israelite, and he had been saved; therefore the people as a whole 
could not have been rejected. So the majority of commentators 
(Go. Va. Oltr. Weiss). But the answer to the question does not 
occur until St. Paul gives it in a solemn form at the beginning of 
the next verse; he would not therefore have previously given 
a reason for its incorrectness. Moreover it would be inconsistent 
with St. Paul’s tact and character to put himself forward so promi- 
nently. 

(2) It is therefore better to take it as giving ‘the motive for his 
deprecation, not a proof of his denial’ (Mey. Gif. Lips.). Through- 
out this passage, St. Paul partly influenced by the reality of his 
own sympathy, partly by a desire to put his argument in a form as 
little offensive as possible, has more than once emphasized his own 
kinship with Israel (ix. 1-3; x. 1).. Here for the first time, just 
when he is going to disprove it, he makes the statement which has 
really been the subject of the two previous passages, and at once, 
in order if possible to disarm criticism, reminds his readers that he 
is an Israelite, and that therefore to him, as much as to them, the 
supposition seems almost blasphemous. 

*lopandirys w.t.A. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii. 5. 

8v mpoéyvw, which is added by Lachmann after 7év Aady abrod, has the 
support of A D Chrys. and other authorities, but clearly came in from ver. 2. 


2. odx drdécare. St. Paul gives expressly and formally a negative 
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answer to the question he has just asked, adding emphasis by 
repeating the very words he has used. 

dv mpocyvw. The addition of these words gives a reason for the 
emphatic denial of which they form a part. Israel was the race 
which God in His Divine foreknowledge had elected and chosen, 
and therefore He could not cast it off. The reference in this 
chapter is throughout to the election of the nation as a whole, and 
therefore the words cannot have a limiting sense (Orig. Chrys. 
Aug.), ‘that people whom He foreknew,’ i.e. those of His people 
whom He foreknew; nor again can they possibly refer to the 
spiritual Israel, as that would oblige a meaning to be given to 
ads different from that in ver.r. The word mpoéyw may be taken, 
(1) as used in the Hebrew sense, to mean ‘whom He has known or 
chosen beforehand.’ So ywooxew in the LXX. Amos iii. 2 ipas 
eyvov ek macay tév puday tas ys. And in St. Paul x Cor. viii. 3 e 
dé Tis dyanG tov Cedv, otros eyvaatas tn’ airov. Gal. iv. 9 viv 8é 
yrovres Gedy, paddoy 8€ yooobérres ind Ceod. 2 Tim. ii. 19 €yv@ Kipios 
tovs évras avrov. Although there is no evidence for this use of 
mpoyweoxey it represents probably the idea which St. Paul had in 
his mind (see on viii. 29). (2) But an alternative interpretation 
taking the word in its natural meaning of foreknowledge, must not 
be lost sight of, ‘that people of whose history and future destiny 
God had full foreknowledge.’ This seems to be the meaning 
with which the word is generally used (Wisd. vi. 13; viii. 8; xviii. 6; 
Just. Mart. Afol. i. 28; Dial. 42. p. 261 B.); so too mpéyvwors is used 
definitely and almost technically of the Divine foreknowledge (Acts 
ii. 23); and in this chapter St. Paul ends with vindicating the 
Divine wisdom which had prepared for Israel and the world 
a destiny which exceeds human comprehension. 

4 odn oldare: cf. ii. 4; vi. 3; vii. 1; ix. 21. ‘You must admit 
this or be ignorant of what the Scripture says.’ The point of the 
quotation lies not in the words which immediately follow, but in the 
contrast between the two passages; a contrast which represented 
the distinction between the apparent and the real situation at the 
time when the Apostle wrote. 

év “Hig: ‘in the section of Scripture which narrates the story 
of Elijah.” The O. T. Scriptures were divided into paragraphs to 
which were given titles derived from their subject-matter; and these 
came to be very commonly used in quotations as references. Many 
instances are quoted from the Talmud and from Hebrew commen- 
tators: Berachoth, fol. 2. col. 1, fol. 4. col. 2 td guod scriptum est apud 
Michael, referring to Is. vi.6. So Taanigoth, ii.1; Aboth de-Rabbt 
Nathan, c.9; Shir hashirim rabba i. 6, where a phrase similar 
to that used here, ‘In Elijah,’ occurs, and the same passage is 
quoted, ‘I have been very jealous for the Lord, the God of Hosts,’ 
So also Philo, De Agricultura, p. 203 (i. 317 Mang.) A¢yes yap ¢» rais 
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dpais, referring to Gen. iii. 1g. The phrase ¢mi rijs Bdrov Mark 
xii. 26; Luke xx. 37; Clem. Hom. xvi. 14; Apost. Const. v. 20, is 
often explained in a similar manner, but very probably incorrectly, 
the emi being perhaps purely local. The usage exactly corresponds 
to the method used in quoting the Homeric poems. As the Rabbis 
divided the O. T. into sections so the Rhapsodists divided Homer, 
and these sections were quoted by their subjects, é»”Exropos dvatpécet, 
ev (See Fri. Delitzsch ad doc., Surenhusius, BiBdos xaradAayis, 
p- 31. 

évtuyxdven: ‘he accuses Israel before God.’ The verb é- 
tvyxdvew means, (1) ‘to meet with,’ (2) ‘to meet with for the 
purposes of conversation,’ ‘have an interview with,’ Acts xxv. 24; 
hence (3) ‘to converse with,’ ‘plead with,’ Wisdom viii. 21, either 
on behalf of some one (irép rivos) Rom. viii. 27, 34; Heb. vii. 25; 
or against some one (ard twos), and so (4) definitely ‘to accuse’ as 
here and 1 Macc. xi. 25 xai évertyxavoy kar’ aitou twes dvoyor Tov éK 
tov eOvovs; Vili. 32; X. 61, 63. 

The TR. adds Aéyow at the end of this verse with N*L al. pler., it is 
omitted by NSABCDEFGP min. pasc., Vulg. Sah. Boh., and most 
Fathers. 

8. Kupte, rods mpopijras «.t.A. The two quotations come from 
1 Kings xix. 10, 14, 18; the first being repeated twice. Elijah 
has fled to Mt. Horeb from Jezebel, and accuses his countrymen 
before God of complete apostasy; he alone is faithful. God 
answers that even although the nation as a whole has deserted 
Him, yet there is a faithful remnant, 7,000 men who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. ‘There is an analogy, St. Paul argues, 
between this situation and that of his own day. The spiritual 
condition is the same. The nation as a whole has rejected God’s 
message, now as then; but now as then also there is a faithful 
remnant left, and if that be so God cannot be said to have cast 
away His people. 

The quotation is somewhat shortened from the LXX, and the order of the 
clauses is inverted, perhaps to put in a prominent position the words. Tovs 
mpophras cov améxrevay to which there was most analogy during St. Paul’s 
time (cf. Acts vii. 52; 1 Thess. ii. 14). The «ai between the clauses of the 
TR. is read by DEL and later MSS. Justin Martyr, Dia/. 39. p. 257 D, 
quotes the words as in St. Paul and not as in the LXX: Kai ydp *HAlas 
meph buav mpods tov cdy evrvyxdvav ovrws Adyer Kipie, Tovs mpopyntas cov 
dréxreway wai 72 Ovotactipia cov KatécKkapay Kaya tmedcipOny pdvos Kal 
(nrode. tiv Wuxqv pov. Kal dwoxpiverau ait@, “Ere clot por ewramoyxiAror 
Gvpes, of ov« Exappay yovu TH Baad, 

4. & xpnpatiopes: ‘the oracle.’ An unusual sense for the 
word, which occurs here only in the N. T., but is found in 2 Macc. 
ii. 4; Clem. Rom. xvii. §; and occasionally elsewhere. The verb 
xenuari¢ew meant (1) originally ‘to transact business’; then (2) ‘to 
consult,’ ‘deliberate’; hence (3) ‘to give audience,’ ‘answer after 
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deliberation’; and so finally (4) of an oracle ‘to give a response,” 
taking the place of the older ypdw; and so it is used in the N. T. 
of the Divine warning Mat. ii. 12, 22 xpnuarieéores car’ dag: Luke 
ii, 26; Acts x. 23; Heb. viii. 5; xi. 7: cf. Jos. Ant Viiirg; Xi 
3; XI. iii. 4. From this usage of the verb yomucrife was derived 
xpnuariouds, as the more usual xonopds from yodw, See also p. 173. 

T Bdad: substituted by St. Paul (as also by Justin Martyr, de. 
eit.) for the LXX 16 Baad, according to a usage common in other 
passages in the Greek Version. 


The word Baal, which means ‘Lord,’ appears te have been 
used as one of the names of the God of Israel, and as such became a part af 
many Jewish names, as for example Jerubbaal (Jud. wi. 32; vii. 1), Eshbaal 
(a Chron. ix. 39), Meribbaal (1 Chron. ix. 40), &c. But gradually the 
special association of the name with the idolatrous worship of the Phoenicisa 
god caused the use of it to be forbidden. Hosea ii. 16, ry ‘and it shall be 
at that day, saith the Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi; and shalt call me 
no more Baali. For I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her 
mouth, and they shall no more be mentioned by their name.” Owing to this 
motive a tendency arose to obliterate the name of Baal from the Script 
just as owing to a feeling of reverence ‘ Elohim’ was substituted for * 
Getic acces sad Gard ks of the Psalms. This usage took the form ef 
substituting Sestetk, ‘abomination,’ for Baal. So Eshbaal (1 Chr. viii, 33, 
ix. 39) became Ishbosheth (a Sam. ii. 8; iii, 8); Meribbaal (2 Chr. ix. 40) 
Mephibosheth (2 Sam, ix. 6 ff); Jernbbaal Jerubbesheth (2 Sam. xi. 21). 
See also Hosea ix. 10; Jer. iii, 24; xi 13. Similarly in the LXX cio 
represents in one passage Baal of the Hebrew text, 3 Kings xviii 19, 25. 
But it seems to have been more usual to substitute alcyvvy in reading for the 
written Baad, and as a sign of this Qeri the feminine article was written; 
just as the name Jehovah was written with the pointing of Adonai. This 
usage is most common in Jeremiah, but occurs also in beoks of Ki 
Chronicles, and other Prophets. It appears not te occur in the Penta 
The plural rais occurs 2 Chr. xxiv. 7; xxxiii 3. This, the oaly satisfactory 
explanation of the feminine article with the masculine name, is given by 
Dillmann, Afonaisberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaft sm Serizx, 1831, 
p. Gor ff. and has superseded all others. 

The LXX version is again shortened in the quotation, and for suralee 
is substituted xaréAcwoy gxavr§, which is an alternative and perhaps more 
exact translation of the Hebrew, 


5. odres ody, The application of the preceding instance to the 
circumstances of the Apostle’s own time. The facts were the 
same. St. Paul would assume that his readers, some of wham 
were Jewish Christians, and all of whom were aware of the exist 
ence of such a class, would recognize this. And if this were so 
the same deduction might be made. As then the Jewish people 
were not rejected, because the remnant was saved; so now there 
is a remnant, and this implies that God has not cast away His 
people as such. 

Aetupa (on the orthography ef. WH. ii. 499. p. rg4, who read 
Aiuua), ‘a remnant.’ The word does not occur elsewhere in the 
N.T., and in the O. T. only twice, and then not in the technical 
sense of the ‘remnant.’ The usual word for that is ro caralagéer 
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nar’ éxhoyhy ydpitos. Predicate with yéyover, ‘There has come 
to be through the principle of selection which is dependent on the 
Diyine grace or favour.’ This addition to the thought, which is 
further explained in ver. 6, reminds the reader of the result of the 
previous discussion: that ‘election’ on which the Jews had always 
laid so much stress had operated, but it was a selection on the 
part of God of those to whom He willed to give His grace, and 
not an election of those who had earned it by their works. 

6. ef Se xdpire w.t.A. A further explanation of the principles of 
election. If the election had been on the basis of works, then the 
Jews might have demanded that God’s promise could only be ful- 
filled if all who had earned it had received it: St. Paul, by reminding 
them of the principles of election already laid down, implies that 
the promise is fulfilled if the remnant is saved. God’s people 
are those whom He has chosen; it is not that the Jews are chosen 
because they are His people. 

éwei 4 xdpis odndr yiverat xdpis: ‘this follows from the very 
meaning of the idea of grace.’ Grata nist gratis sit gratia non est. 
St. Augustine. 

The TR. after ylvera: xdpis adds el 82 &f Epyav, obxérs éort xdpis* bret rd 
Epyov ovnéns éoriv épyov with N°(B) L and later MSS., Syrr., Chrys. and Thdrt. 
(in the text, but they do not refer to the words in their commentary). 
Breads el 32 é Epywv, ovwérs xdpis* ered 7d Epyov ovKér: éort xapis. The 
clause is omitted by N* AC DEF GP, Vulg. Aegyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Arm., 
Orig.-lat. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrst. Patr.-/att. There need be no doubt that it is 
a gloss, nor is the authority of B of any weight in support of a Western 
addition such as this against such preponderating authority. This is con- 
sidered by WH. to be the solitary or almost the solitary case in which B 
possibly has a Syrian reading (Introd. ii. 150). 


9. ti odv; This verse sums up the result of the discussion in 
wv. 2-6. ‘What then is the result? In what way can we modify 
the harsh statement made in ver. 1? It is indeed still true that 
Israe) as a nation has failed to obtain what is its aim, namely 
righteousness: but at the same time there is one portion of it, the 
elect, who have attained it.’ 

4 32 exhoyh: i.e. of éxdexroi. The abstract for the concrete 
suggests the reason for their success by laying stress on the idea 
rather than on the individuals. 

ot Sé Aoimol érwpsOnoav: ‘while the elect have attained what 
they sought, those who have failed to attain it have been hardened.’ 
They have not failed because they have been hardened, but they 
have been hardened because they have failed; cf. i. 24 ff., where 
sin is represented as God’s punishment inflicted on man for their 
rebellion. Here St. Paul does not definitely say by whom, for 
that is not the point it interests him to discuss at present: he has 
represented the condition of Israel both as the result of God’s 
action (ch. ix) and of their own (ch. x). Here as in xarnprispéve 
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ix. 22, he uses the colourless passive without laying stress on the 
cause: the quotation in ver. 8 represents God as the author, 
érracav in ver. 11 suggests that they are free agents. 


The verb mwpéw (derived from m&pos a callus or stone formed in the 
bladder) is a medical term used in Hippocrates and elsewhere of a bone or 
hard substance growing when bones are fractured, or of a stone forming in 
the bladder. Hence metaphorically it is used in the N. T., and apparently 
there only of the heart becoming hardened or callous: so Mark vi. 52; 
Jo. xii. 40; Rom. xi. 7; 2 Cor. itl. 14: while the noun mépwois occurs in 
the same sense, Mark iii. 5; Rom. xi. 25; Eph. iv. 18. The idea is in all 
these places the same, that a covering has grown over the heart, making 
men incapable of receiving any new teaching however good, and making 
them oblivious of the wrong they are doing. In Job xvii. 7 (wemwpovras 
yap and dpyijs of dpOaApoi pou) the word is used of blindness, but again only 
of moral blindness ; anger has caused as it were a covering to grow over 
the eyes. There is therefore no need to take the word to mean ‘blind,’ as 
do the grammarians (Suidas, mupés, 6 tupdds: memdporrat, reTbprerrat : 
Hesychius, menmpwpévor, rerupdrwpévor) and the Latin Versions (excaecatt, 
ebcaecati). It is possible that this translation arose from a confusion with 
mnpds (see on «atavigews below) which was perhaps occasionally used of 
blindness (see Prof. Armitage Robinson in Academy, 1892, p. 305), although 
probably then as a specialized usage for the more general ‘maimed,’ Al- 
though the form mypéw occurs in some MSS. of the N. T., yet the evidence 
against it is in every case absolutely conclusive, as it is also in the O. T. in 
the one passage where the word occurs. 


8. xabas yéypamta. St. Paul supports and explains his last 
statement of d€ Aowol émwpodncay by quotations from the O. T. 
The first which in form resembles Deut. xxix. 4, modified by 
Is. xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10, describes the spiritual dulness or torpor of 
which the prophet accuses the Israelites. This he says had been 
given them by God as a punishment for their faithlessness. These 
words will equally well apply to the spiritual condition of the 
Apostle’s own time, showing that it is not inconsistent with the 
position of Israel as God’s people, and suggesting a general law oi 
God’s dealing with them. 

The following extracts, in which the words that St. Paul hes made 
use of are printed in spaced type, will give the source of the quotation. 
Deut. xxix. 4 «at obk €dmKev Kupios 6 eds tyiy Kapdiay eldéva wal 
épOadpots Bréwery wal Gra deoverw ~ws Tijs Puépas ravrys. Ie, 
xxix. 10 871 memdérixey byas Kips mvevpars xatavifews: cf. Is. vi. 9, 10 
dxog adkovaeTe Kai ov 47) ovvyATe wat Brémovres BXEWeTE Kat ov pH Tyre. 
...kat elma “Ews wére, Kipe; While the form resembles the words in 
Deut., the historical situation and meaning of the quotation are represented 
by the passages in Isaiah to which St. Paul is clearly referring. 
mvejpa xatavigews: ‘a spirit of torpor,’ a state of dull insensi- 

bility to everything spiritual, such as would be produced by drunken- 
ness, or stupor. Is. xxix. 10 (RV.) ‘For the Lord hath poured 
out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes, 
the prophets ; and your heads, the seers, hath He covered.’ 

The word «ardvugis is derived from «atavicooua, The simple verb 
eéeow ig used to mean to ‘prick’ or ‘strike’ or ‘dint’ The compound 
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verb would mean, (1) to ‘strike’ or ‘prick violently,’ and hence (2) to 
‘stun’; no instance is quoted of it in its primary sense, but it is common 
(3) especially in the LXX of strong emotions, of the prickings of lust Susan. 
ro (Theod.); of strong grief Gen. xxxiv. 7; Ecclus. xiv. 1; and so Acts ii. 37 
wxateviynoay tT xapdia of being strongly moved by speaking. Then (4) it is 
used of the stunning effect of such emotion which results in speechlessness : 
Is. vi. 5 ® tadas ey Sr Karavévyypos: Dan. x. 15 édwxa 7d mpdcmmdy pov 
énit riv yiiv wat xarevi-yny, and so the general idea of torpor would be 
derived. The noun xardyvfis appears to occur only twice, Is, xxix. 10 
mvevua Karavitews, Ps, lix [lx]. 4 olvoy xaravvgews, In the former case it 
clearly means ‘torpor’ or ‘deep sleep,’ as both the context and the Hebrew 
show, in the latter case probably so. It may be noticed that this definite 
meaning of ‘torpor’ or ‘deep sleep’ which is found in the noun cannot be 
exactly paralleled in the verb; and it may be suggested that a certain con- 
fusion existed with the verb yvora{w, which means ‘to nod in sleep,’ ‘ be 
drowsy,’ just as the meaning of épidefa was influenced by its resemblance 
to épis (cf. ii. 8). On the word generally see Fri. ii. p. 558 ff. 


éws tis ojpepow ipépas: cf. Acts vii. 51 ‘Ye stiffmecked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost: as your fathers did so do ye.’ St. Stephen’s speech 
illustrates more in detail the logical assumptions which underlie 
St. Paul’s quotations, The chosen people have from the beginning 
shown the same obstinate adherence to their own views and 
a power of resisting the Holy Ghost; and God has throughout 
punished them for their obstinacy by giving them over to spiritual 
blindness, 

9. wat AaBis Adyer «.7.A.: quoted from the LXX of Ps. Ixviii 
[Ixix]. 23, 24 yernOijrw 4 rpdne{a adrév évomov airay cis nayida, kai eds 
dyramddoow Kat oxavdadov cxorteOyrecav «1.d. (which is ascribed in 
the title to David) with reminiscences of Ps. xxxiv [xxxv]. 8, and 
‘ xxvii [xxviii]. 4. The Psalmist is represented as declaring the 
Divine wrath against those who have made themselves enemies of 
the Divine will. Those who in his days were the enemies of the 
spiritual life of the people are represented in the Apostle’s days by 
the Jews who have shut their ears to the Gospel message. 

 tpdweLa atrav: ‘their feast’ The image is that of men 
feasting in careless security, and overtaken by their enemies, owing 
to the very prosperity which ought to be their strength. So to the 
Jews that Law and those Scriptures wherein they trusted are to 
become the very cause of their fall and the snare or hunting-net in 
which they are caught. 

oxdvdadoy; ‘that over which they fall,’ ‘a cause of their destruc- 
tion.’ 

évtaméSona: Ps, xxvii [xxviii]. 4. ‘A requital,’ ‘recompense.’ 
The Jews are to be punished for their want of spiritual insight by 
being given over to blind trust in their own law; in fact being 
given up entirely to their own wishes. 

10. cxoticOtwoay «.t.d. ‘May their eyes become blind, so that 
they have no insight, and their backs bent like men who are continu- 
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ally groping about in the dark!’ They are to be like those described 
by Plato as fast bound in the cave: even if they are brought to the 
light they will only be blinded by it, and will be unable to see. 
The judgement upon them is that they are to be ever bent down 
with the weight of the burden which they have wilfully taken on 
their backs. 


It may be worth noticing that Lipsius, who does not elsewhere accept the 
theory of interpolations in the text, suggests that vv. 9, 10 area gloss added 
by some reader in the margin after the fall of Jerusalem (cf. Holsten, Z. f- 
w. T. 1872, p. 455; Michelsen, 7%. Z. 1887, p. 163; Protestanten-bibel, 
1872, p. 589; Z. 7. ii. 154). It is suggested that d.amavrds is inconsistent 
with ver. 11 ff. But it has not been noticed that in ver. 11 we have a change 
of metaphor, érracay, which.would be singularly out of place if it came 
immediately after ver. 8. As it is, this word is suggested and accounted 
for by the metaphors employed in the quotation introduced in ver. 9. If 
we omit vv. 9, 10 we must also omit ver. 11. There is throughout the 
whole Epistle a continuous succession of thought running from verse to 
verse which makes any theory of interpolation impossible. (See Intro- 
duction, § 9.) 


The Doctrine of the Remnant. 


The idea of the ‘Remnant’ is one of the most typical and 
significant in the prophetic portions of the O.T. We meet it 
first apparently in the prophetic narrative which forms the basis of 
the account of Elijah in the book of Kings, the passage which 
St. Paul is quoting. Here a new idea is introduced into Israel’s 
history, and it is introduced in one of the most solemn and im- 
pressive narratives of that history. The Prophet is taken into the 
desert to commune with God; he is taken to Sinai, the mountain of 
God, which played such a large part in the traditions of His people, 
and he receives the Divine message in that form which has ever 
marked off this as unique amongst theophanies, the ‘still small 
voice,’ contrasted with the thunder, and the storm, and the 
earthquake. And the idea that was thus introduced marks a 
stage in the religious history of the world, for it was the first 
revelation of the idea of personal as opposed to national consecra- 
tion. Up to that time it was the nation as a whole that was 
bound to God, the nation as a whole for which sacrifices were 
offered, the nation as a whole for which kings had fought and 
judges legislated. But the nation.as a whole had deserted Jehovah, 
and the Prophet records that it is the loyalty of the individual 
Israelites who had remained true to Him that must henceforth be 
reckoned. ‘The nation will be chastised, but the remnant shall be 
saved, 

The idea is a new one, but it is one which we find continuously 
from this time onwards ; spiritualized with the more spiritual ideas 
of the later prophets. We find it in Amos (ix. 8-10), in Micah (ib 
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12, v. 3), in Zephaniah (iii. ra, 13), in Jeremiah (xxiii. 3), in Ezekiel 
(xiv. 14-20, 22), but most pointedly and markedly in Isaiah. The 
two great and prominent ideas of Isaiah’s prophecy are typified in 
the ames given to his two sons,—the reality of the Divine ven- 
geance (Maher-shalal-hash-baz) and the salvation of the Remnant 
(Shear-Jashub) and, through the Holy and Righteous Remnant, of 
the theocratic nation itself (vii. 3; viii. 2, 18 » ix. 12; x. 21, 24)3 
and both these ideas are prominent in the narrative of the call 
(vi. 9-13) ‘Hear ye indeed, but understand not, and see ye indeed, 
but perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make their 
ears heavy, and shut their eyes ... Then said I, Lord, how long? 
And He answered, Until cities be waste without inhabitant and 
homes without men, and the land become utterly waste.’ But this 
is only one side. There is a true stock left. ‘Like the terebinth 
and the oak, whose stock remains when they are cut down and sends 
forth new saplings, so the holy seed remains as a living stock and 
a new and better Israel shall spring from the ruin of the ancient 
state’ (Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, p.234). This doctrine 
of a Remnant implied that it was the individual who was true to 
his God, and not the nation, that was the object of the Divine 
solicitude; that it was in this small body of individuals that the 
true life of the chosen nation dwelt, and that from them would 
spring that internal reformation, which, coming as the result of the 
Divine chastisement, would produce a whole people, pure and 
undefiled, to be offered to God (Is. Ixv. 8, 9). 

The idea appealed with great force to the early Christians. 1 
appealed to St. Stephen, in whose speech one of the main currents 
of thought seems to be the marvellous analogy which runs through 
all the history of Israel. The mass of the people has ever been 
unfaithful ; it is the individual or the small body that has remained 
true to God in all the changes of Israel’s history, and these the 
people have always persecuted as they crucified the Messiah. 
And so St. Paul, musing over the sad problem of Israel’s unbelief, 
finds its explanation and justification in this consistent trait of the 
nation’s history. As in Elijah’s time, as in Isaiah’s time, so now the 
mass of the people have rejected the Divine call; but there always 
has been and still is the true Remnant, the Remnant whom God 
has selected, who have preserved the true life and ideal of the 
people and thus contain the elements of new and prolonged life. 

And this doctrine of the ‘Remnant’ is as true to human nature 
as it is to Israel’s history. No church or nation is saved ew masse, 
it is those members of it who are righteous. It is not the mass 
of the nation or church that has done its work, but the select 
few who have preserved the consciousness of its high calling. 
It is by the selection of individuals, even in the nation that has 
been chosen, that God has worked equally in religion and in ail 
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the different lines along which the path of human development has 
progressed. 

[On the Remnant see especially Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, 
in Romans ii. p. 290; and Robertson Smith, The Prophets of 
Israel, pp. 106, 209, 234, 258. The references are collected in 
Ochler, Zheologte des alten Testaments, p. 809.] 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT FINAL 


XI. 11-24. The Rejection of Israel is not complete, nov 
will it be final. Its result has been the extension of the 
Church to the Gentiles. The salvation of these will stir the 
Fews to jealousy ; they will return to the Kingdom, and this 
will mean the final consummation (wv. 10-15). 

Of all this the guarantee is the holiness of the stock from 
which Israel comes. God has grafted you Gentiles into that 
stock against the natural order; far more easily can He 
restore them to a position which by nature and descent és 
theirs (vv. 16-24). 


“The Rejection of Israel then is only partial. Yet still there 
is the great mass of the nation on whom God’s judgement has 
come: what of these? Is there no further hope for them? Is 
this stumbling of theirs such as will lead to a final and complete 
fall? By no means. It is only temporary, a working out of the 
Divine purpose. This purpose is partly fulfilled. It has resulted 
in the extension of the Messianic salvation to the Gentiles. It is 
partly in the future; that the inclusion of these in the Kingdom 
may rouse the Jews to emulation and bring them back to the place 
which should be theirs and from which so far they have been 
excluded. ™ And consider what this means. Even the transgres- 
sion of Israel has brought to the world a great wealth of spiritual 
blessings ; their repulse has enriched the nations, how much greater 
then will be the result when the chosen people with their numbers 
completed have accepted the Messiah? "In these speculations 
about my countrymen, I am not disregarding my proper mission 
to you Gentiles. It is with you in my mind that I am speaking, 
I will put it more strongly. I do all I can to glorify my ministry 
as Aposile to the Gentiles, “and this in hopes that I may succeed 
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in bringing salvation to some at any rate of my countrymen by thus 
mpving them to emulation. ™And my reason for this is what 
I have implied just above, that by the return of the Jews the whole 
world will receive what it longs for. The rejection of them has 
been the means of reconciling the world to God by the preaching 
to the Gentiles; their reception into the Kingdom, the gathering 
together of the elect from the four winds of heaven, will inaugurate 
the final consummation, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
eternal life that follows. 

16 But what ground is there for thus believing in the return of the 
chosen people to the Kingdom? It is the holiness of the race. 
When you take from the kneading trough a piece of dough and 
offer it to the Lord as a heave-offering, do you not consecrate the 
whole mass? Do not the branches of a tree receive life and 
nourishment from the roots? So it is with Israel. Their fore- 
fathers the Patriarchs have been consecrated to the Lord, and in 
them the whole race; from that stock they obtain their spiritual life, 
a life which must be holy as its source is holy, ‘For the Church 
of God is like a ‘green olive tree, fair with goodly fruit,’ as the 
Prophet Jeremiah described it. Its roots are the Patriarchs; its 
branches the people of the Lord. Some of these branches have 
been broken off; Israelites who by birth and descent were members 
of the Church. Into their place you Gentiles, by a process quite 
strange and unnatural, have been grafted, shoots from a wild olive, 
into a cultivated stock. Equally with the old branches which still 
remain on the tree you share in the rich sap which flows from its 
root. ™Do not for this reason think that you may insolently boast 
of the position of superiority which you occupy. If you are 
inclined to do so, remember that you have done nothing, that all 
the spiritual privileges that you possess simply belong to the 
stock on which you by no merit of your own have been grafted. 
But perhaps you say: ‘That I am the favoured one is shown by 
this that others were cut off that I might be grafted in’ * I grant 
what you say; but consider the reason. It was owing to their 
want of faith that they were broken off: you on the other hand 
owe your firm position to your faith, not to any natural superiority. 
® It is an incentive therefore not to pride, as you seem to think, but 
to fear. For if God did not spare the holders of the birthright, 
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no grafted branches but the natural growth of the tree, He certainly 
will be no more ready to spare you, who have no such privileges 
to plead. ™Learn the Divine goodness, but learn and understand 
the Divine severity as well. Those who have fallen have ex- 
perienced the severity, you the goodness; a goodness which will 
be continued if you cease to be self-confident and simply trust: 
otherwise you too may be cut off as they were. ™Nor again 
is the rejection of the Jews irrevocable. They can be grafted 
again into the stock on which they grew, if only they will give up 
their unbelief. For they are in God’s hands; and God’s power is 
not limited. He is able to restore them to the position from which 
they have fallen. For consider. You are the slip cut from the 
olive that grew wild, and yet, by a process which you must admit 
to be entirely unnatural, you were grafted into the cultivated stock. 
If God could do this, much more can He graft the natural branches 
of the cultivated olive on to their own stock from which they were 
cut. You Gentiles have no grounds for boasting, nor have the 
Jews for despair. Your position is less secure than was theirs, and 
if they only trust in God, their salvation will be easier than was 
yours. 


11. St. Paul has modified the question of ver. 2 so far: the 
rejection of Israel is only partial. But yet it is true that the rest, 
that is the majority, of the nation are spiritually blind. They have 
stumbled and sinned. Does this imply their final exclusion from 
the Messianic salvation? St. Paul shows that it is not so. It is 
only temporary and it has a Divine purpose. 

Aéyw ody. A new stage in the argument. ‘I ask then as to this 
majority whose state the prophets have thus described.’ The 
question arises immediately out of the preceding verses, but is 
a stage in the argument running through the whole chapter, and 
raised by the discussion of Israel’s guilt in ix. 30-x. 21. 

ph émratcay, va méowor; ‘have they (i.e. those who have been 
hardened, ver. 8) stumbled so as to fall?’ Numguid sic offenderunt, 
uf caderent? Is their failure of such a character that they will be 
finally lost, and cut off from the Messianic salvation? {a expresses 
the contemplated result. The metaphor in érraay (which is often 
used elsewhere in a moral sense, Deut. vii. 25 ; James ii. 10; iii. a; 
2 Pet. i. ro) seems to be suggested by oxdydadov of ver.g. The 
meaning of the passage is given by the contrast between mraiew 
and seceiy ; a man who stumbles may recover himself, or he may 
fall completely. Hence sécocw is here used of a complete and 
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irrevocable fall. Cf. Is. xxiv. 20 xaricxvoe yap én’ adris § dvopla, Kal 
meceirat kal ov py Svvnrat avaoriva: Ps, Sol. iii. 13 évecev dre rrowmpox 
10 mT@pa airod, kal ovk dvaornoerat: Heb. iv. 11. It is no argument 
against this that the same word is used in w. 22, 23 of a fall 
which is not irrevocable: the ethical meaning must be in each 
case. determined by the context, and here the contrast with érrawav 
suggests a fall that is irrevocable. 


There is a good deal of controversy among grammarians as to the admission 
of a laxer use of iva, a controversy which has a tendency to divide scholars 
by nations; the German grammarians with Winer at their head (§ liii. 10. 6, 
p. 573 E. T.) maintain that it always preserves, even in N. T. Greek, its 
classical meaning of purpose; on the other hand, English commentators such 
as Lightfoot (on Gal. v. 17), Ellicott (on 1 Thess. v. 4), and Evans (on 1 Cor. 
vii. 29) admit the laxer use. Evans says ‘that iva, like our “ that,” has three 
uses: (1) final (in order that he may go), (2) definitive (I advise that he go), 
(3) subjectively ecbatic (have they stumbled that they should fall)’; and it 
is quite clear that it is only by reading into passages a great deal which is 
not expressed that commentators can make @va in all cases mean ‘in order 
that. In 1 Thess. v. 4 tpeis 5é, ddeAqol, ode ear? ev oxdra, Wa % Hpyepa 
buGs ds wAéwrns xaraddBy, where Winer states that there is ‘a Divine 
purpose of God,’ this is not expressed either in the words or the context. 
In 1 Cor. vii. 29 6 Kxoupds cuvectadrpévos tort, 7d Aocwdv iva Kak of ExovTes 
yuvaixas ds pi Exovtes dat, ‘is it probable that a state of sitting loose to 
worldly interests should be described as the aim or purpose of God in 
curtailing the season of the great tribulation?’ (Evans.) Yet Winer asserts 
that the words fya xat of éxovres «.7.A. express the (Divine) purpose for 
which 6 kapés ovveoraApévos éori. So again in the present passage it is 
only a confusion of ideas that can see any purpose. If St. Paul had used 
a passive verb such as émwpuj0av then we might translate, ‘have they been 
hardened in order that they may fall?’ and there would be no objection in 
logic or grammar, but as St. Paul has written érraay, if there is a purpose 
in the passage it ascribes stumbling as a deliberate act undertaken with the 
purpose of falling. We cannot here any more than elsewhere read in 
a Divine purpose where it is neither implied nor expressed, merely for the 
sake of defending an arbitrary grammatical rule. 


ph yévoiro. St. Paul indignantly denies that the final fall of 
Israel was the contemplated result of their transgression. The 
result of it has already been the calling of the Gentiles, and the 
final purpose is the restoration of the Jews also. 

w adtav wapartépan: ‘by their false step,’ continuing the 
metaphor of érratzav, 

4 owrmpia rots e0veow. St. Paul is here stating an historical 
fact. His own preaching to the Gentiles had been caused definitely 
by the rejection of his message on the part of the Jews. Acts 
xiii. 45-48; cf. viii. 4; xi. 19; xxviii. 28. 

eis 7d Trapafnddcat abrovs: ‘to provoke them (the Jews) to 
jealousy.’ This idea had already been suggested (x. 19) by the 
quotation from Deuteronomy *Ey® rapafpocw ipas én’ ove Ove, 

St. Paul in these two statements sketches the lines on which the 
Divine action is explained and justified. God’s purpose has been 
to use the disobedience of the Jews in order to promote the calling 
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of the Gentiles, and He will eventually arouse the Jews to give up 
their unbelief by emulation of the Gentiles, Elfra xaracxevdges, Sr 
76 mraicpa airy durdijy olxovopiay épydtera’ ra te yap evn avreirayet 
kal adtods 8€ mapaxvifoy Kai épsOitov émtarpépes, i) Pépovras ry rogavrny 
trav €Ovdv ryxny, Euthym.-Zig. 

12. St. Paul strengthens his statement by an argument drawn 
from the spiritual character of the Jewish people. If an event 
which has been so disastrous to the nation has had such a bene- 
ficial result, how much more beneficial will be the result of the 


entrance of the full complement of the nation into the Messianic 
kingdom? 

tAodtos Kécpou: the enriching of the world by the throwing open 
to it of the kingdom of the Messiah: cf. x. 12 6 yap airds Kupios 
wavrwv, TouTay eis mavtas Tods émixadoupévous adréy. 

75 frmpa adrav: ‘their defeat.’ From one point of view the 
unbelief of the Jews was a transgression (aparrepua), from another 
it was a defeat, for they were repulsed from the Messianic kingdom, 
since they had failed to obtain what they sought. 


fr7nva occurs only twice elsewhere: in Is. xxxi. 8 of 38 veavioxo: 
covra els Hrrnya, wérpg yap mepirnpojoovrac. ds xdpaxt xal jrrnOjcorra: 
and in 1 Cor. vi. 7 #57 giv ody Bros Frrqua byiy tomy, Sti Kpiuara Exere 
eG" éaurév, The correct interpretation of the word as derived from the 
verb would be a ‘defeat,’ and this is clearly the meaning in Isaiah. It ean 
equally well apply in 1 Cor., whether it be translated a ‘defeat’ in that it 
lowers the Church in the opinion of the world, or a ‘moral defeat,’ hence 
a ‘defect. The same meaning suits this passage. The majority of com- 
mentators however translate it here ‘diminution’ (see especially Gif. Sp. 
Comm. pp. 194, 203), in order to make the antithesis to mAnpopa exact. 
But as Field points out (Ofium Noro. iii. 97) there is no reason why the 
sentence should not be rhetorically faulty, and it is not much improved by 
giving itt nya the meaning of ‘impoverishment’ as opposed te ‘ replenish- 
ment. 


78 whijpopo adtdv: ‘their complement,’ ‘their full and completed 
number,’ See on xi. 25. 


The exact meaning of #Afpopa has still to be ascertained. i. There is 
a long and elaborate note on the word in Lft. Col. Pp. 323 ff. He starts with 
asserting that ‘substantives in -wa formed from the perfect passive, appear 
always to have a passive sense. They may denote an abstract notion or 
& concrete thing; they may signify the action itself regarded as complete, 
or the product of the action: but in any case they give the result of the 
agency involved in the corresponding verb.’ He then takes the verb wAnpovr 
and shows that it has two senses, (i) ‘ to fill,’ (ii) to fulfil’ or ‘ complete’; 
and deriving the fundamental meaning of the word mAxjpwpa from the latter 
usage makes it mean in the N.T. always ‘that which is completed.’ 
a. A somewhat different view of the termination -wa is given by the late 
T. S. Evans in a note on 1 Cor. v. 6 in the Sp. Comm. (part of which is 
quoted above on Rom. iv. 2.) This would favour the active sense id quod 
smplet or adimplet, which appears to be the proper sense of the English word 
‘complement’ (see the Philological Society’s Eng. Dict. s.v.). Perhaps the 


term ‘concrete ’ would most adequately express the normal meaning of the 
termination. 
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18,14. These two verses present a good deal of difficulty, of 
rather a subtle kind. 

“1. What is the place occupied by the words ipiv dé A¢yo xr, in 

the argument? (i) Some (Hort, WH, Lips.) place here the beginning 
of a new paragraph, so Dr. Hort writes: ‘after a passage on the 
rejection of unbelieving Israel, and on God’s ultimate purpose 
involved in it, St. Paul turns swiftly round.’ But an examination 
of the context will show that there is really no break in the ideas. 
The thought raised by the question in ver. 1m runs through the 
whole paragraph to ver. 24, in fact really to ver. 32, and the 
reference to the Gentiles in ver. 17 ff. is clearly incidental. Again 
ver. 15 returns directly to ver. 12, repeating the same idea, but in 
a way to justify also ver. 13. (ii) These verses in their appeal to 
the Gentiles are therefore incidental, almost parenthetic, and are 
introduced to show that this argument has an application to Gentiles 
as well as Jews. 

2. But what is the meaning of pév ody (that this is the correct 
reading see below)? It is usual to take ody in its ordinary sense of 
therefore, and then to explain pé by supposing an anacoluthon, 
or by finding the contrast in some words that follow. So Gif. 
‘St. Paul, with his usual delicate courtesy and perfect mastery of 
Greek, implies that this is but one part (uév) of his ministry, chosen 
as he was to bear Christ’s name “before Gentiles and kings and 
the children of Israel.’ Winer and others find the antithesis in 
ci nos mapatp\oow. But against these views may be urged two 
reasons, (i) the meaning of pév of». The usage at any rate in the 
N.T. is clearly laid down by Evans on 1 Cor. vi. 3 (Speaker's 
Comm. p. 285), ‘the ody may signify then or therefore only when 
the pév falls back upon the preceding word, because it is expectant 
of a coming 8¢ or ardp,’ otherwise, as is pointed out, the pe» must 
coalesce with the od», and the idea is either ‘corrective and substi- 
tutive of a new thought, or confirmative of what has been stated 
and addititious.’ Now if there is this second use of ev oév possible, 
unless the dé is clearly expressed the mind naturally would suggest 
it, especially in St. Paul’s writings where pev ovv is generally so 
used: and as a matter of fact no instance is quoted in the N. T. 
where ody in pév ody has its natural force in a case where it is not 
followed by 8¢ (Heb. ix. 1 quoted by Winer does not apply, see 
Westcott ad Joc.). But (ii) further ody is not the particle required 
here. What St. Paul requires ts not an apology for referring to 
the Gentiles, but an apology to the Gentiles for devoting so much 
attention to the Jews. 

If these two points are admitted the argument becomes much 
clearer, St. Paul remembers that the majority of his readers are 
Gentiles ; he has come to a point where what he has to say touches 
them nearly; he therefore shows paienthetically how his love for 
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his countrymen, and his zeal in carrying out his mission to the 
Gentiles, combine towards producing the same end. ‘Do not think 
that what I am saying has nothing to do with you Gentiles. It 
makes me even more zealous in my work for you. That ministry 
of mine to the Gentiles I do honour to and exalt, seeking in this 
way if perchance I may be able to move my countrymen to 
jealousy.’ Then in ver. 15 he shows how this again reacts upon 
the general scheme of his ministry. ‘And this I do, because their 
return to the Church will bring on that final consummation for 
which we all look forward.’ 

13. Spiv 8€ Aéyw «7.4. The d€ expresses a slight contrast in 
thought, and the iyi» is emphatic: ‘But it is to you Gentiles I am 
speaking. Nay more, so far as I am an Apostle of Gentiles, 
I glorify my ministry: if thus by any means,’ &c. 

0vav dmécrohos: comp. Acts xxii. 21; Gal. ii. 7,9; 1 Tim. ii. 7. 

Thy Btaxoviay pou Sogdfw, He may glorify his ministry, either 
(i) by his words and speech; if he teaches everywhere the duty of 
preaching to the Gentiles he exalts that ministry: or (ii), perhaps 
better, by doing all in his power to make it successful: comp. 
1 Cor. xii, 26 etre So€dCerat pédos. 

This verse and the references to the Gentiles that follow seem to 
show conclusively that St. Paul expected the majority of his readers 
to be Gentiles. Comp. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 22 ‘Though the 
Greek is ambiguous the context appears to me decisive for taking 
tpiv as the Church itself, and not as a part of it. In all the long 
previous discussion bearing on the Jews, occupying nearly two and 
a half chapters, the Jews are invariably spoken of in the third 
person. In the half chapter that follows the Gentiles are constantly 
spoken of in the second person. Exposition has here passed into 
exhortation and warning, and the warning is exclusively addressed 
to Gentiles: to Christians who had once been Jews not a word is 
addressed.’ 

The variations in reading in the particles which oceur in this verse suggest 
that considerable difficulties were felt in its inicrpretation. For div 5é 
NABP minuse. pauc., Syrr. Boh. Arm., Theodrt. cod. Jo.-Damase.; we find 
in C dpiv obv; while the TR with DEFG2 ‘c. Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. has 
ipiy yap. Again per ody is read by NA BCP, Boh., Cyr.-Al. Jo.-Damase. ; 
vey only by TR with L &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. (so Meyer); while the 
Western group DEF G and some minuscules omit both. 


It may be noticed in the Epp. of St. Paul that wherever péy o&y or pevoor 
ye occur there is considerable variation in the reading. 
Rom. ix. 20: mevodvye NAKLP &c., Syrr. Boh.; pay of” B; omit al- 
together DFG. 
x, 18; pevodvye om. F G d, Orig.-lat. 
1 Cor. vi. 4: ev ody most authorities ; F G yoor. 
vi. 7: pev ov ABC &c.; pév 8D Boh. 
I Phil. iii. 8: pév oby BDEFGKL &c.; pevoivye 8 AP Boh. 
The Western MSS. as a rule avoid the expression, while B is consistent im 
preferring it. 
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14. ef wes wapafyAdow. ef wos is used here interrogatively with 
the aorist subjunctive (cp. Phil. iii. 10, 11). The grammarians 
explain the expression by saying that we are to understand with it 
cronéy, et wes occurs Acts xxvii. 12 with the optative, Rom. i. 10 
with the future. 

15 The two previous verses have been to a certain extent 
parenthetical ; in this verse the Apostle continues the argument of 
ver. 12, repeating in a stronger form what he has there said, but in 
such a way as to explain the statement made in wv. 13, 14, that by 
thus caring for his fellow-countrymen he is fulfilling his mission 
to the Gentile world. The casting away of the Jews has meant 
the reconciliation of the world to Christ. Henceforth there is no 
more a great wall of partition separating God’s people from the 
rest of the world. This is the first step in the founding of the 
Messianic kingdom ; but when all the people of Israel shall have 
come in there will be the final consummation of all things, and this 
means the realization of the hope which the reconciliation of the 
world has made possible. 

émoBoh}: the rejection of the Jews for their faithlessness. The 
meaning of the word is defined by the contrasted mpdoAnyus. 

katadXayh xéopou: cf. vv. 10,11. The reconciliation was the 
immediate result of St. Paul’s ministry, which he describes elsewhere 
(2 Cor. v. 18, 19) as a ministry of reconciliation ; its final result, 
the hope to which it looks forward, is salvation (xaradAayevres 
owbnospeba): the realization of this hope is what every Gentile 
must long for, and therefore whatever will lead to its fulfilment 
must be part of St. Paul’s ministry. 

mpéaAnis: the reception of the Jews into the kingdom of the 
Messiah. The noun is not used elsewhere in the N.T., but the 
meaning is shown by the parallel use of the verb (cf. xiv. 3; xv. 7). 

oh éx vexpov. The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by that of xarahday} kéopov. The argument demands something 
much stronger than that, which may be a climax to the section. 
It may either be (1) used in a figurative sense, cf. Ezek. xxxvii. 3 ff.; 
Luke xv. 24, 32 6 adeAdés cov obros vexpos jv, Kal (noe Kai drodwhas, 
xai eipé6n. In this sense it would mean the universal diffusion of 
the Gospel message and a great awakening of spiritual life as the 
result of it. Or (2), it may mean the ‘ general Resurrection’ as 
a sign of the inauguration of the Messianic Kingdom. In this 
sense it would make a suitable antithesis to xara\Aayj. The recon- 
ciliation of the heathen and their reception into the Church on 
earth was the first step in a process which led ultimately to their 
gorpia. It gave them grounds for hoping for that which they 
should enjoy in the final consummation. And this consummation 
would come when the kingdom was completed. In all contempo- 
rary Jewish literature the Resurrection (whether partial or general) 
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is a sign of the inauguration of the new era. Schtirer, Geschichte, &c. 
ii. p. 460; Judziees xxiii. 29 ‘And at that time the Lord will heal 
his servants, and they will arise and will see great peace and will 
cast out their enemies; and the just shall see it and be thankful 
and rejoice in joy to all eternity.’ Zvoch li. 1 (p. 139 ed. Charles) 
‘And in those days will the earth also give back those who are 
treasured up within it, and Shedl also will give back that which it 
has received, and hell will give back that which it owes. And he 
will choose the righteous and holy from among them: for the day 
of their redemption has drawn nigh.’ As in the latter part of this 
chapter St. Paul seems to be largely influenced by the language 
and forms of the current eschatology, it is very probable that the 
second interpretation is the more correct; cf. Origen viii. 9, p. 257 
Tunc enim erit assumtio Israel, quando tam et mortut vitam recipient 
et mundus ex corruptibil: incorruptibilis fiet, et mortales immortalitate 
donabuntur; and see below ver. 26. 

16. St. Paul gives in this verse the grounds of his confidence in 
the future of Israel. This is based upon the holiness of the Patriarchs 
from whom they are descended and the consecration to God which 
has been the result of this holiness. His argument is expressed in 
two different metaphors, both of which however have the same 
purpose. 

dmapx} ... $Upapa. The metaphor in the first part of the 
verse is taken from Num. xv. 19, 20 ‘It shall be, that when ye 
eat of the bread of the land, ye shall offer up an heave offering 
unto the Lord. Of the first of your dough (dapyjv Pupduaros LXX) 
ye shall offer up a cake for an heave offering: as ye do the heave 
offering of the threshing floor, so shall ye heave it.’ By the offering 
of the first-fruits, the whole mass was considered to be consecrated ; 
and so the holiness of the Patriarchs consecrated the whole people 
from whom they came. That the meaning of the édrapyn is the 
Patriarchs (and not Christ or the select remnant) is shown by the 
parallelism with the second half of the verse, and by the explanation 
of St. Paul’s argument given in ver. 28 dyamnrot da rovs mwatépas, 

dyia: ‘consecrated to God as the holy nation’ in the technical 
sense of dyios, cf. i. 7. 

pila . .. «Addo. The same idea expressed under a different 
image. Israel the Divine nation is looked upon as a tree; its 
roots are the Patriarchs; individual Israelites are the branches. 
As then the Patriarchs are holy, so are the Israelites who belong 
to the stock of the tree, and are nourished by the sap which 
flows up to them from those roots. 

17-24. The metaphor used in the second part of ver. 16 suggests 
an image which the Apostle developes somewhat elaborately. The 
image of an olive tree to describe Israel is taken from the Prophets ; 
Jeremiah xi. 16 ‘The Lord called thy name, A green olive tree, 
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fair with goodly fruit: with the noise of a great tumult He hath 
kindled fire upon it, and the branches of it are broken’; Hosea 
xiv. 6 ‘His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the 
olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon.’ Similar is the image of the 
vine - Is. v. 7; Ps. lxxx. 8; and (of the Christian Church) in John 
xv. 1 fff. 

The main points in this simile are the following :-— 

The olive = the Church of God, looked at as one continuous 
body; the Christian Church being the inheritor of the 
privileges of the Jewish Church. 

The root or stock (fi¢a) = that stock from which Jews and 
Christians both alike receive their nourishment and strength, 
viz. the Patriarchs, for whose faith originally Israel was 
chosen (cf. vv. 28, 29). 

The branches (oi «AdSo) are the individual members of the 
Church who derive their nourishment and virtue from the 
stock or body to which they belong. These are of two 
kinds: 

The original branches; these represent the Jews. Some have 
been cut off from their want of faith, and no longer derive 
any nourishment from the stock. 

The branches of the wild olive which have been grafted in. 
These are the Gentile Christians, who, by being so grafted 
in, have come to partake of the richness and virtue of the 
olive stem. 

From this simile St. Paul draws two lessons. (1) The first is 
to a certain extent incidental. It is a warning to the heathen 
against undue exaltation and arrogance. By an entirely unnatural 
process they have been grafted into the tree. Any virtue that 
they may have comes by no merit of their own, but by the virtue 
of the stock to which they belong; and moreover at any moment 
they may be cut off. It will be a less violent process to cut off 
branches not in any way belonging to the tree, than it was to cut 
off the original branches. But (2)—and this, is the more im- 
portant result to be gained from the simile, as it is summed up in 
ver. 24—if God has had the power against all nature to graft in 
branches from a wild olive and enable them to bear fruit, how much 
more easily will He be able to restore to their original place the 
branches which have been cut off. 

St. Paul thus deduces from his simile consolation for Israel, but 
incidentally also a warning to the Gentile members of the Church— 
a warning made necessary by the great importance ascribed to 
them in ver. 11 f. . Israel had been rejected for their sake. 

17. twés: a meiosis. Cf. iii. 3 ré yap ef nmiornody tives; Teves dé 
elre, rapapvdoipevos abrovs, os wodddus elpjxaper, dwei wodd@ wAcious ol 
amorjcavres, Euthym.-Zig. 
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efexddoOyoav. The same simile is used, with a different applica- 
tion, Enoch xxvi. 1 kai éxeidev épddevoa eis 1d pécov tis ys, cat iSov 
romov nudoynuévoy, év & dérdpa Exovta wapahuddas pevovcas Kai Bacrobcas 
tov devdpow éxxorevros. 

dypréhatos : ‘the wild olive.’ The olive, like the apple and most 
other fruit trees, requires to have a graft from a cultivated tree, 
otherwise the fruit of the seedling or sucker will be small and 
valueless. The ungrafted tree is the natural or wild olive. It is 
often confused with the oleaster (Eleagnus angusiifolius), but quite 
incorrectly, this being a plant of a different natural order, which 
however like the olive yields oil, although of an inferior character. 
See Tristram, Watural Hist. of the Bible, pp. 37 1-377. 

évexeytpioOns év adtois: ‘wert grafted in amongst the branches of 
the cultivated olive.’ St. Paul is here describing a wholly unnatural 
process. Grafts must necessarily be of branches from a cultivated 
olive inserted into a wild stock, the reverse process being one 
which would be valueless and is never performed. But the whole 
strength of St, Paul’s argument depends upon the process being 
an unnatural one (cf. ver. 24 kal mapa dvow evexevtpicOns); it is 
beside the point therefore to quote passages from classical writers, 
which, even if they seem to support St. Paul’s language, describe 
a process which can never be actually used. They could only show 
the ignorance of others, they would not justify him. Cf. Origen viii. ro, 
p- 265 Sed ne hoc quidem lateat nos in hoc loco, guod non eo ordine 
Apostolus olivae et oleastri similitudinem posutt, quo apud agricolas 
habetur. Illi enim mags olivam oleastro inserere, ef non olivae 
oleastrum solent: Paulus vero Apostolica auctoritate ordine com- 
mittato res magis causis, quam causas rebus aptavit. 

guyKkowwrds: x Cor. ix. 23; Phil. i. 7; and cf. Eph. iii. 6 efva: ra 
€Ovn ovykAnpovopa kal cbcowpa Kai Tupperoxa ths érayyedias év Xpicr@ 
"Ingod bia rod edayyediov. 

Tis pilys tis mudryTOs THs eAatas: comp. Jud. ix. 9 kai elev adrois 
7 €haia, My daodeipaca thy midryta pov... mopevoouar; Test. XII, 
Pat, Levi, 8 6 wépmrros wdddov poe adalas Boxe mitytos. The 
genitive ris midrytos is taken by Weiss as a genitive of quality, as 
in the quotation above, and so the phrase comes to mean ‘the fat 
root of the olive’ Lips. explains ‘the root from which the fatness 
of the olive springs.’ 

The genitive rijs mdéryros seemed clumsy and unnatural to later revisers, 
and so was modified either by the insertion of ai after bi¢ys, as in Ne A and 


later MSS. with Vulg. Syrr. Arm: Aeth., Orig.-lat. Chrys., or by the omission 
of rijs pins in Western authorities D F G Iren.-lat. 


18. pi) kataxauyd tv kddder. St. Paul seems to be thinking of 
Gentile Christians who despised the Jews, both such as had 
become believers and such as had not. The Church of Corinth 
could furnish many instances of new converts who were carried 
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away by a feeling of excessive confidence, and who, partly on 
grounds of race, partly because they had understood or thought 
they had understood the Pauline teaching of éAevdepia, were full o. 
contempt for the Jewish Christians and the Jewish race. Inci- 
dentally St. Paul takes the opportunity of rebuking such as them. 

od od thy pilav x.7.A. ‘All your spiritual strength comes from 
the stock on which you have been grafted.’ In the ordinary process 
it may be when a graft of the cultivated olive is set on a wild stock 
the goodness of the fruit comes from the graft, but in this case it 18 
the reverse ; any merit, any virtue, any hope of salvation that the 
Gentiles may have arises entirely from the fact that they are grafted 
on a stock whose roots are the Patriarchs and to which the Jews, 
by virtue of their birth, belong. 

19. épets ody. The Gentile Christian justifies his feeling of 
confidence by reminding St. Paul that branches («Addo not oi 
xcddor) had been cut off to let him in: therefore, he might argue, 
I am of more value than they, and have grounds for my self- 
confidence and contempt. 

20. xadd@s. St. Paul admits the statement, but suggests that the 
Gentile Christian should remember what were the conditions on 
which he was admitted. The Jews were cast off for want of faith, he 
was admitted for faith. ‘There was no merit of his own, therefore 
he has no grounds for over-confidence: ‘Be not high-minded; 
rather fear, for if you trust in your merit instead of showing faith 
in Christ, you will suffer as the Jews did for their self-confidence 
and want of faith.’ 

Zl. ei yap 6 Oeds w.t.A. This explains the reason which made 
it right that they should fear. ‘The Jews—the natural branches— 
disbelieved and were not spared; is it in any way likely that you, 
if you disbelieve, will be spared when they were not—you who have 
not any natural right or claim to the position you now occupy ?’ 


otSé cou deloerar is the correct reading (with 8 A BC P min. pauc., Boh., 
Orig.-lat., &c.); either becanse the direct future seemed too strong or under 
the influence of the Latin (me forte nec tibt parcat Vulg. and Iren.-lat.) phos 
ovdé cov was read by DF GL &c., Syrr. Chrys. &c., then peioerar was changed 
into peionrac (min. pauc. and Chrys.) for the sake of the grammar, and found 
its way into the TR. 


22. The Apostle sums up this part of his argument by deducing 
from this instance the two sides of the Divine character. God is full 
of goodness (xpyorérns, cf. ii. 4) and loving-kindness towards man- 
kind, and that has been shown by His conduct towards those 
Gentiles who have been received into the Christian society. That 
goodness will always be shown towards them if they repose their 
confidence on it, and do not trust in their own merits or the 
privileged position they enjoy. On the other hand the treatment 
of the Jews shows the severity which also belongs to the character 
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of God; a severity exercised against them just because they trusted 
in themselves. God can show the same severity against the Gentiles 
and cut them off as well as the Jew. 


dworopla and xpyororns should be read in the second part of the verse, 
with N ABC Orig. Jo.-Damasc. against the accusative of the Western and 
Syrian text. D has a mixed reading, dworopiay and ypyorérns: the as- 
similation was easier in the first word than in the second. The @eod after 
xpnororns is omitted by later MSS. with Clem.-Alex., Orig. from a desire 
for uniformity. 


dav émpetvys. The condition of their enjoying this goodness is 
that they trust in it, and not in their position. 

cat oJ: emphatic like the ¢y# of ver. 19 ‘ You too as well as the 

ews.’ 

23. St. Paul now turns from the warning to the Gentile Christians, 
which was to a certain extent incidental, to the main subject of the 
paragraph, the possibility of the return of the Jews to the Divine 
Kingdom; their grafting into the Divine stock. 

kai éxetvor S¢: ‘yes, and they too.’ 

24. This verse sums up the main argument. If God is so 
powerful that by a purely unnatural process (apd diow) He can 
graft a branch of wild olive into a stock of the cultivated plant, so 
that it should receive nourishment from it; can He not equally well, 
nay far more easily, reingraft branches which have been cut off 
the cultivated olive into their own stock? The restoration of 
Israel is an easier process than the call of the Gentiles, 


The Merits of the Fathers. 


In what sense does St. Paul say that Israelites are holy because 
the stock from which they come is holy (ver. 16), that they are 
dyannrot dia rovs marépas (ver. 28)? He might almost seem to be 
taking up himself the argument he has so often condemned, that 
the descent of the Jews from Abraham is sufficient ground for 
their salvation. 

The greatness of the Patriarchs had become one of the common- 
places of Jewish Theology. For them the world was created (Apoc. 
Baruch, xxi. 24). They had been surrounded by a halo of myth 
and romance in popular tradition and fancy (see the note on iv. 3), 
and very early the idea seems to have prevailed that their virtues 
had a power for others as well as for themselves. Certainly Ezekiel 
in the interests of personal religion has to protest against some 
such view: ‘ Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were 
in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their righteousness, 
saith the Lord God’ (Ezek. xiv. 14). We know how this had 
developed by the time of our Lord, and the cry had arisen: ‘We 
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have Abraham for our father’ (see note on ii. 3). At a later date 
the doctrine of the merits of the Fathers had been developed 
imto a system. As Israel was an organic body, the several 
members of which were closely bound together, the superfluous 
merits of the one part might be transferred to another. Of 
Solomon before he sinned it was said that he earned all by his 
own merit, after he sinned by the merit of the Fathers (Kohel 
rabba 60°). A comment on the words of Cant. i. 5 ‘I am black, 
but comely,’ closely resembles the dictum of St. Paul in ver. 18 
‘The congregation of Israel speaks: I am black through mine 
own works, but lovely through the works of my fathers’ (Shemoth 
rabba, c. 23). So again: ‘Israel lives and endures, because it 
supports itself on the fathers’ (#5. c. 44). A very close parallel to 
the metaphor of ver. 17 f. is given by Wajjzkra rabba, c. 36 ‘As 
this vine supports itself on a trunk which is dry, while it is itself 
fresh and green, so Israel supports itself on the merit of the fathers, 
although they already sleep.’ So the merit of the fathers is a general 
possession of the whole people of Israel, and the protection of the 
whole people in the day of Redemption (Shemoth rabba, c. 44; 
Beresch rabba, c. 40). So Pestkta 153% ‘The Holy One spake to 
Israel: My sons, if ye will be justified by Me in the judgement, 
make mention to Me of the merits of your fathers, so shall ye be 
justified before Me in the judgement” (see Weber, Ai/syn. Theol. 
p. 280 f.). 

Now, Jeers St. Paul lays great stress on the merits of the 
Fathers, it becomes quite clear that he had no such idea as this in 
his mind; and it is convenient to put the developed Rabbinical 
idea side by side with his teaching in order to show at once the 
resemblance and the divergence of the two views. It is quite clear 
in the first place that the Jews will not be restored to the Kingdom 
on any ground but that of Faith; so ver. 23 ¢av pr émpeivoor th 
dmortig. And in the second place St. Paul is dealing (as becomes 
quite clear below) not with the salvation of individuals, but with 
the restoration of the nation as a whole. The merits of the Fathers 
are not then looked upon as the cause of Israel’s salvation, but as 
a guarantee that Israel will attain that Faith which is a necessary 
condition of their being saved. It is a guarantee from either of 
two points of view. So far as our Faith is God’s gift, and so far 
as we can ascribe to Him feelings of preference or affection for one 
race as opposed to another (and we can do so just as much as 
Scripture does), it is evidence that Israel has those qualities 
which will attract to it the Divine Love. Those qualities of the 
founders of the race, those national qualities which Israel inherits, 
and which caused it to be selected as the Chosen People, these it 
still possesses. And on the other side so far as Faith comes by 
human effort or character, so far that Faith of Abraham, for which 
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he was accounted righteous before God, is a guarantee that the 
same Faith can be developed in his descendants. After all it is 
because they are a religious race, clinging too blindly to their own 
views, that they are rejected, and not because they are irreligious. 
They have a zeal for God, if not according to knowledge. When 
the day comes that that zeal is enlisted in the cause of the Messiah, 
the world will be won for Christ; and that it will be so enlisted the 
sanctity and the deep religious instinct of the Jewish stock as 
exhibited by the Patriarchs is, if not certain proof, at any rate evi- 
dence which appeals with strong moral force. 


MERCY TO ALL THE ULTIMATE PURPOSE OF GOI. 


XI. 25-36. All this is the unfolding of a mystery. The 
whole world, both few and Gentile, shall enter the Kingdom; 
but a passing phase of disobedience has been allowed to the 
Fews now, as to the Gentiles in the past, that both alike, few 
as well as Gentile, may need and receive the Divine mercy 
(vv. 25-32). What a stupendous exhibition of the Divine 
mercy and wisdom (vv. 33-36)! 


%5 But I must declare to you, my brethren, the purpose hitherto 
concealed, but now revealed in these dealings of God with His 
people. I must not leave you ignorant. I must guard you 
against self-conceit on this momentous subject. That hardening 
of heart which has come upon Israel is only partial and temporary. 
It is to last only until the full complement of the Gentiles has 
entered into Christ’s kingdom. *%When this has come about then the 
whole people of Israel shall be saved. So Isaiah (lix. 20) described 
the expected Redeemer as one who should come forth from the 
Holy city and should remove impieties from the descendants of 
Jacob, and purify Israel: **he would in fact fulfil God’s covenant 
with His people, and that would imply, as Isaiah elsewhere explains 
(xxvii. 9), a time when God would forgive Israel’s sins. This is 
our ground for believing that the Messiah who has come will bring 
salvation to Israel, and that He will do it by exercising the Divine pre- 
rogative of forgiveness; if Israel now needs forgiveness this only 
makes us more confident of the truth of the prophecy. *In the 
Divine plan, according to which the message of salvation has been 
preached, the Jews are treated as enemies of God, that room may 
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be found for you Gentiles in the kingdom; but this does not alter 
the fact that by the Divine principle of selection, they are still the 
beloved of the Lord, chosen for the sake of their ancestors, the 
Patriarchs. God has showered upon them His blessings and 
called them to His privileges, and He never revokes the choice 
He has made. * There is thus a parallelism between your case 
and theirs. You Gentiles were once disobedient to God. Now it 
has been Israel’s turn to be disobedient; and that disobedience has 
brought to you mercy. ™ In like manner their present disobedience 
will have this result: that they too will be recipients of the same 
mercy that you have received. And the reason for the dis- 
obedience may be understood in both cases, if we look to the final 
purpose. God has, as it were, locked up all mankind, first Gentiles 
and then Jews, in the prison-house of unbelief, that He may be able 
at last to show His mercy on all alike. 

*8 When we contemplate a scheme like this spread out before us 
in vast panorama, how forcibly does it bring home to us the in- 
exhaustible profundity of that Divine mind by which it was planned! 
The decisions which issue from that mind and the methods by which 
it works are alike inscrutable to man. ™ Into the secrets of the 
Almighty none can penetrate. No counsellor stands at His ear to 
whisper words of suggestion. * Nothing in Him is derived from 
without so as to be claimed back again by its owner. * He is the 
source of all things. Through Him all things flow. He is the 
final cause to which all things tend. Praised for ever be His 
name! Amen. 


25-36. St. Paul’s argument is now drawing to a close. He has 
treated all the points that are necessary. He has proved that 
the rejection of Israel is not contrary to Divine justice or Divine 
promises. He has convicted Israel of its own responsibility. He 
has shown how historically the rejection of Israel had been the 
cause of preaching the Gospel to the heathen, and this has led to 
far-reaching speculation on the future of Israel and its ultimate 
restoration ; a future which may be hoped for in view of the spiritual 
character of the Jewish race and the mercy and power of God. 
And now he seems to see all the mystery of the Divine purpose 
unfolded before him, and he breaks away from the restrained and 
formal method of argument he has hitherto imposed upon himself. 
Just as when treating of the Resurrection, his argument passes into 
revelation, ‘ Behold, I tell you a mystery’ (1 Cor. xv. §1): so here 
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he declares not merely as the result of his argument, but as an 
authoritative revelation, the mystery of the Divine purpose. 

25. ob yap Cdw ipas dyvociv: cf.i.13; 1 Cor. x.1; xii. 1; 2 Cor. 
i. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 13: a phrase used by St. Paul to emphasize 
something of especial importance which he wishes to bring home 
to his readers. It always has the impressive addition of ‘ brethren.’ 
The ydép connects the verse immediately with what precedes, but 
also with the general argument. St. Paul’s argument is like 
a ladder; each step follows from what precedes; but from time to. 
time there are, as it were, resting-places which mark a definite 
paint gained towards the end he has in view. 

16 puothptoy todro. On the meaning of ‘mystery’ in St. Paul 
see Lightfoot, Colossians, i. 26; Hatch, Ess. in Bibl. Gk. p. 57 ff. 
Just at the time when Christianity was spreading, the mysteries as 
professing to reveal something more than was generally known, 
especially about the future state, represented the most popular form 
of religion, and from them St. Paul borrows much of his phraseology. 
So in Col. i. 28, 1 Cor. ii. 6 we have reAeov, in Phil. iv. 12 
peponpa, in Eph. i. 13 ofpayiferdar; so in Ign. Ephes. 12 Wavdou 
otppvora, But whereas among the heathen pvornpwov was always 
used of a mystery concealed, with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. 
It is his mission to make ‘known the Word of God, the mystery 
which has been kept silent from eternal ages, but has now been 
revealed to mankind (1 Cor. ii. 7; Eph. iii. 3, 4; Rom. xvi. 25). 
This mystery, which has been declared in Christianity, is the eternal 
purpose of God to redeem mankind in Christ, and all that is im- 
plied in that. Hence it is used of the Incarnation (1 Tim. iii. 16), 
of the crucifixion of Christ (x Cor. ii. 1, 7), of the Divine purpose 
to sum up all things in Him (Eph. i. 9), and especially of the 
inclusion of the Gentiles in the kingdom (Eph. iii. 3, 4; Col. i, 26, 
27; Rom. xvi. 25). Here it is used in a wide sense of the whole 
plan or scheme of redemption as revealed to St. Paul, by which 
Jews and Gentiles alike are to be included in the Divine Kingdom, 
and all things are working up, although im ways unseen and 
unknown, to that end. 

tva pi ire wap’ éaurots ppévimor: ‘that you may not be wise in 
your own conceits,’ i.e. by imagining that it is in any way through 
your own merit that you have accepted what others have refused: 
it has been part of the eternal purpose of God. 

éy éavrois Ve probably to be read with A B, Jo.-Damasc. instead of wap’ 
éavrois SC DL &c., Chrys. &c., as the latter would probably be introduced 

from xii. 16. Both expressions occur in the LXX. Is. v. a1 of ouveroit é 

éavrois, Prov. iii. 7 7) icOt ppovipos wapd ceauT@. 

mweépwots «.7.A.; ‘a hardening in part’ (cf. é« uépovs 1 Cor. xii. 27}, 
St. Paul asserts once more what he has constantly insisted on 
throughout this chapter, that this fall of the Jews is only partial 
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(cf. wv. 5, 7, 17), but here he definitely adds a point to which he 
has been working up in the previous section, that it is only tem- 
porary and that the limitation in time is ‘until all nations of the 
earth come into the kingdom’; cf. Luke xxi. 24 ‘and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled.’ 

7d wAyjpwpna tov eOvav: the full completed number, the comple- 
ment of the Gentiles, i.e. the Gentile world as a whole, just as in 
ver. 12 1d mAjpoya is the Jewish nation as a whole. 


There was a Jewish basis to these speculations on the completed number. 
Apoc. Baruch xxiii. 4 guia quando peccavit Adam et decreta fuit mors contra 
eos qui gignerentur, tunc numerata est multitudo eorum gud gignerentur, 
et numero illi pracparatus est locus ubi habitarent viventes et ubt custo- 
direntur mortui, nisi ergo compleatur numerus praedictus #on vivet creatura 

4 (5) Ezra ii. 40, 41 (where Jewish ideas underlie a Christian work) 
recife, Ston, numerum tuum et conclude candidatos tuos, gui legem Domini 
compleverunt: filiorum tuorum, quos optabas, plenus est numerus: roga 
imperium Domini ut sanctificetur populus tuus gus vocatus est ab initio. 


eio\On was used almost technically of entering into the Kingdom 
or the Divine glory or life (cf. Matt. vii. 21; xviii.8; Mark ix. 
43-47.), and so came to be used absolutely in the same sense 
(Matt. vii. 13; xxiii. 13; Luke xiii. 24). 

26. xal odtw: ‘and so,’ i.e. by the whole Gentile world coming 
into the kingdom and thus rousing the Jews to jealousy, cf. ver. 11 f. 
These words ought to form a new sentence and not be joined 
with the preceding, for the following reasons: (1) the reference of 
otra is to the sentence dypis ob «7A. We must not therefore 
make otra ... cOnoerat coordinate with mépoors ... yéyovey and 
subordinate to én, for if we did so odrw would be explained by 
the sentence with which it is coordinated, and this is clearly not 
St. Paul’s meaning. He does not mean that Israel will be saved 
because it is hardened. (2) The sentence, by being made in- 
dependent, acquires much greater emphasis and force. 

mas “lopatj\. In what sense are these words used? (1) The 
whole context shows clearly that it is the actual Israel of history 
that is referred to. This is quite clear from the contrast with ré 
shnpopa trav ebvav in ver. 25, the use of the term Israel in the same 
verse, and the drift of the argument in wv. 17-24. It cannot be 
interpreted either of the spiritual Israel, as by Calvin, or the 
remnant according to the election of grace, or such Jews as believe, 
or all who to the end of the world shall turn unto the Lord. 

(2) was must be taken in the proper meaning of the word: 
‘Israel as a whole, Israel as a nation, and not as necessarily in- 
cluding every individual Israelite. Cf. 1 Kings xii. 1 «at eine 
Sapoviyr pos mdvra “lopant: 2 Chron. xii. 1 éykatéhume Tas évrohds 
Kuplov cal was "lopan\ per’ adrod: Dan. ix. 11 kat mas "lopaijA wapeSnoas 
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owlfcerar: ‘shall attain the owrgpia of the Messianic age by 
being received into the Christian Church’: the Jewish conception 
of the Messianic owrppia being fulfilled by the spiritual cernpia of 
Christianity. Cf. x. 13. 

So the words of St. Paul mean simply this. The people of 
Israel as a nation, and no longer dé pépous, shall be united with 
the Christian Church. They do not mean that every Israelite shall 
finally be saved. Of final salvation St. Paul is not now thinking, 
nor of God’s dealings with individuals, nor does he ask about those 
who are already dead, or who will die before this salvation of 
Israel is attained. He is simply considering God’s dealings with 
the nation as a whole. As elsewhere throughout these chapters, 
St. Paul is dealing with peoples and classes of men. He looks 
forward in prophetic vision to a time when the whole earth, 
including the kingdoms of the Gentiles (rd wAnpopa rav é6vav) and 
the people of Israel (mas *Iopana), shall be united in the Church of 
God. 

26, 27. xaQas yéypantat. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. lix. 20, the concluding words being added from Is. 
xxvil, 9. The quotation is free: the only important change, how- 
ever, is the substitution of é« Sidv for the évexey Sid of the LXX. 
The Hebrew reads ‘and a Redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression in Jacob.” The variation 
apparently comes from Ps, xiii. 7, li. 7 (LXX) ris 8dces éx Sudv 7d 
ca@Tnpioy Tod "Iopanr $ 

The passage occurs in the later portion of Isaiah, just where the 
Prophet dwells most fully on the high spiritual destinies of Israel ; 
and its application to the Messianic kingdom is in accordance with 
the spirit of the original and with Rabbinic interpretation. St. Paul 
uses the words to imply that the Redeemer, who is represented by 
the Prophets as coming from Zion, and is therefore conceived by 
him as realized in Christ, will in the end redeem the whole of Israel. 
The passage, as quoted, implies the complete purification of Israel 
from their iniquity by the Redeemer and the forgiveness of their 
sins by God. 

In these speculations St. Paul was probably strongly influenced, 
at any rate as to their form, by Jewish thought. The Rabbis con- 
nected these passages with the Messiah: cf. Zract, Sanhedrin, f. 
98. 1 ‘R. Jochanan said: When thou shalt see the time in which 
many troubles shall come like a river upon Israel, then expect the 
Messiah himself as says Is. lix. 19.’ Moreover a universal restora- 
tion of Israel was part of the current Jewish expectation. All 
Israel should be collected together. There was to be a kingdom 
in Palestine, and in order that Israel as a whole might share in 
this there was to be a general resurrection. Nor was the belief in 
the coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles without parallel, 
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Although later Judaism entirely denied all hope to the Gentiles, 
much of the Judaism of St. Paul’s day still maintained the O. T. 
felief (Is. xiv. 2; Ixvi. 12, 19-21; Dan. ii. 44; vii. 14, 27). So 
Enoch xc. 33 ‘And all that had been destroyed and dispersed and 
all the beasts of the field and all the birds of the heaven assembled 
in that house, and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced with great joy 
because they were all good and had returned to his house.’ Orae. 
Sibyll. iii. 710 f. cai rére 8) vijoos macat médses 1° epéovow . . . dcire, 
meodvtes Amavres emt xOovl AcodperOa aOdvaroy Bacidja, Ocdv péyav 
dévady te, Ps. Sol, xvii. 33-35 ‘And he shall purge Jerusalem and 
make it holy, even as it was in the days of old, so that the nations 
may come from the ends of the earth to see his glory, bringing as 
gifts her sons that had fainted, and may see the glory of the Lord, 
wherewith God hath glorified her.’ The centre of this kingdom 
will be Jerusalem (compare the extract given above), and it is 
perhaps influenced by these conceptions that St. Paul in ix. 26 
inserts the word ‘there’ and here reads ée Siav. If this be so, it 
shows how, although using so much of the forms and language of 
current conceptions, he has spiritualized just as he has broadened 
them. Gal. iv. 26 shows that he is thinking of a Jerusalem which 
is above, very different from the purified earthly Jerusalem of the 
Rabbis; and this enables us to see how here also a spiritual 
conception underlies much of his language. 

& fudpevos: Jesus as the Messiah. Cf. 1 Thess. i. 10. 

27. xal airy «.7.d.: ‘and whensoever I forgive their sins then 
shall my side of the covenant I have made with them be fulfilled.’ 

28. xara péevy 7d edayyéAtov: ‘as regards the Gospel order, the 
principles by which God sends the Gospel into the world.’ This 
verse sums up the argument of wv. 11-24. 

éx0pot: treated by God as enemies and therefore shut off from 
Him. 

Sv Spas: ‘for your sake, in order that you by their exclusion 
may be brought into the Messianic Kingdom,’ 

kata 8S¢ thy éxdoyyv: ‘as regards the principle of election’ 
‘because they are the chosen race.’ That this is the meaning is 
shown by the fact that the word is parallel to ebayyéov. It cannot 
mean here, as in vv. 5, 6, ‘as regards the elect,’ i.e. the select 
remnant. It gives the grounds upon which the chosen people were 
beloved. With éyamnroi, cf. ix. 2g; the quotation there probably 
suggested the word. 

Sia tos warépas: cf. ix. 4; xi. 16 f.: ‘for the sake of the Patri- 
archs’ from whom the Israelites have sprung and who were well- 
pleasing to God. ~ 

29. St. Paul gives the reason for believing that God will not 
desert the people whom He has called, and chosen, and on whom 
He has showered His Divine blessings. It lies in the unchangeable 
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nature of God: He does not repent Him of the choice that He has 
made. 

Gperapéhnta: 2 Cor. vii. 10. The Divine gifts, such as have 
been enumerated in ix. 4, 5, and such as God has showered upon 
the Jews, bear the impress of the Giver. As He is not one who 
will ever do that for which He will afterwards feel compunction, 
His feelings of mercy towards the Jews will never change. 

# KAfjots: the calling to the Kingdom. 

30. The grounds for believing that God does not repent for the 
gifts that He has given may be gathered from the parallelism 
between the two cases of the Jews and the Gentiles, in one of which 
His purpose has been completed, in the other not so. The Gentile 
converts were disobedient once, as St. Paul has described at length 
in the first chapter, but yet God has now shown pity on them, and 
to accomplish this He has taken occasion from the disobedience of 
the Jews: the same purpose and the same plan of providence may 
be seen also in the case of the Jews. God’s plan is to make dis- 
obedience an opportunity of showing mercy. The disobedience 
of the Jews, like that of the Gentiles, had for its.result the manifesta- 
tion of the mercy of God. 

The pets shows that this verse is written, as is all this chapter. 
with the thought of Gentile readers prominently before the writer’s 
mind. 

81. 1 perépy der: ‘by that same mercy which was shown to 
you.’ Ifthe Jews had remained true to their covenant God would 
have been able on His side merely to exhibit fidelity to the 
covenant, As they have however been disobedient, they equally 
with the Gentiles are recipients of the Divine mercy. These words 
T@ tuerépp edéee go with éAenbaar, of. Gal. ii. 10; 2 Cor. xii. 7, as is 
shown by the parallelism of the two clauses 


viv 8é nrenOnre ty tourer drebeig 


Tp ipercpyp édées ina nal airel viv ddenboor. 


This parallelism of the clauses may account for the presence of 
the second viv with éden6d01, which should be read with & B D, Boh., 
Jo. Damasc. It was omitted by Syrian and some Western authorities 
(AEFG, &c. Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. rell.) because it 
seemed hardly to harmonize with facts. The authorities for it 
are too varied for it to be an accidental insertion arising from a 
repetition of the previous va». 

82. St. Paul now generalizes from these instances the character 
of God’s plan, and concludes his argument with a maxim which 
solves the riddle of the Divine action. There is a Divine purpose 
in the sin of mankind described in i. 18-iii, 20; there is a Diving 
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purpose in the faithlessness of the Jews. The object of both alike 
is to give occasion for the exhibition of the Divine mercy. If God 
has shut men up in sin it is only that He may have an oppor- 
tunity of showing His compassion. So in Gal. iii. 22 dda ovr- 
éxdeivev i) ypad) ra mdvra bd duapriay, Wa § émayyeAla ex wiotews "Ingo 
Xpiorod 8069 rois morevovas, the result of sin is represented as being 
to give the occasion for the fulfilment of the promise and the 
mission of the Messiah. All God’s dealings with the race are in 
accordance with His final purpose. However harsh they may 
seem, when we contemplate the final end we can only burst forth 
into thankfulness to God. 

ouvéxhece yap & Ocds: cf. i. 24 f., and see below, p. 347. 

ouvéxhevoe: Ps. lxxviii [Ixxvii]. 62 ‘He gave his people over 
unto the sword (cuvéedewer eis poupaiar). Used with the pregnant 
sense of giving over so that there can be no escape. 

rods mdvras. Not necessarily every single individual, but all looked 
at collectively, as the #Ajpopa rev é6vav and was "IopanX. All the classes 
mto which the world may be divided, Jew and Gentile alike, will be 
admitted into the Messianic Kingdom or God’s Church. The 
reference is not here any more than elsewhere to the final salvation 
of every individual. 

83. St. Paul has concluded his argument. He has vindicated 
the Divine justice and mercy. He has shown how even the reign 
of sin leads to a beneficent result. And now, carried away by the 
contrast between the apparent injustice and the real justice of God, 
having demonstrated that it is our knowledge and not His goodness 
that is at fault when we criticize Him, he bursts forth in a great 
ascription of praise to Him, declaring the unfathomable character 
of His wisdom. 

We may notice that this description of the Divine wisdom re- 
presents not so much the conclusion of the argument as the assump- 
tion that underlies it. It is because we believe in the infinite 
character of the Divine power and love that we are able to argue 
that if in one case unexpectedly and wonderfully His action has 
been justified, therefore in other cases we may await the result, 
resting in confidence on His wisdom. 

Marcion’s text, which had omitted everything between x. § and xi. 34 (see 
on ch. x) here resumes. Tert. quotes vv. 32, 33 as follows: 0 profundum 
divitiarum et sapientias Det, et ininvestigabiles vias eius, omitting wad 
yvdcews and ds dvefepedvnta ra xpiyara avrod. Then follow wv. 34, 35 
without any variation, On ver. 36 we know nothing. See Zahn, p. g18. 


Bd0os: ‘inexhaustible wealth. Cf. Prov. xviii. 3 Bdéos naar, 
troubles to which there is no bottom. The three genitives that 
follow are probably coordinate; sAovrov means the wealth of the 
Divine grace, cf. x. 12; copias and ywooews are to be distinguished 
as meaning the former, a broad and comprehensive survey of things 

88 
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in their special relations, what we call Philosophy ; the latter an 
intuitive penetrating perception of particular truths (see Lft. on 
Col. i. 9). 
at Prov. xxv. 3, Sym.; and perhaps Jer. Xvii. 9, Sym. 
(Field, Hexapla, ii. 617), ‘unsearchable’; xpipara, not judicial de- 
cisions, but judgements on the ways and plans of life. Cf. Ecclus. 
KVii. 12 StaOyxny aidvos éorncer per airay, kal re kpluara adtou imédecées 
auTots. y 

dveftxviacrot: ‘that cannot be traced out,’ Eph. iii. 8; Job v. 9; 
ix. 10; xxxiv.24. This passage seems to have influenced 1 Clem. 
Rom. xx. 5 Gicowv re dvefiyviaora.... @uvéxeTas mMpootaypacw. 

84. tis ydp éyvw x.r.d. This is taken from Is. xl. 13, varying 
only very slightly from the LXX. It is quoted also 1 Cor. ii. 16. 

35. A tis mpodduxey abr, al dvramodo0jcera: atrd; taken from 
Jobxli. 11, but not the LXX, which reads (ver. 2) ris dyruornoeral por kal 
trouevei; The Hebrew (RV.) reads, ‘ Who hath first given unto me 
that I should repay him?’ It is interesting to notice that the only 
other quotation in St. Paul which varies very considerably from the 
LXX is also taken from the book of Job (1 Cor. iii. 19, cf. Job v. 13), 
see p. 303. This verse corresponds to & Rds mdotrov. ‘So rich 
are the spiritual gifts of God, that none can make any return, and 
He needs no recompense for what He gives,’ , 

86. God needs no recompense, for all things that are exist in 
Him, all things come to man through Him, and to Him all return. 
He is the source, the agent, and the final goal of all created things 
and all spiritual life, 

Many commentators have attempted to find in these words 
a reference to the work of the different persons of the Trinity (see 
esp. Liddon, who restates the argument in the most successful 
form). But (1) the prepositions do not suit this interpretation : 
8’ adrod indeed expresses the attributes of the Son, but eis adrév 
can not naturally or even possibly be used of the Spirit. (2) The 
whole argument refers to a different line of thought. It is the 
relation of the Godhead as a whole to the universe and to created 
things. God (not necessarily the Father) is the source and inspirer 
and goal of all inings. 


This fundamental assumption of the infinite character of the Divine 
wisdom was one which St. Paul would necessarily inherit from Judaism. 
It is expressed most clearly and definitely in writings produced immediately 
after the fall of Jerusalem, when the pious Jew who still preserved a belief 
in the Divine favour towards Israel could find no hope or solution of the 
problem but in a tenacious adherence to what he could hold only by faith. 
God’s ways are deeper and more wonderful than man could ever understand 
or fathom : only this was certain—that there was a Divine purpose of love 
towards Israel which would be shown in God’s own time. ‘There are many 
resemblances to St. Paul, not only in thought but in expression. Afoc. 
Baruch xiv. 8,9 Sed quis, Dominator Domine, assequetur sudicium tuum? 
aut guss investigabit profundum viae tuas? aut quis suppulabst grantatem 
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semitae tuac? aut quis poterit cogitave consilium tuum incomprehensibile$ 
aut quis unquam ex natis inveniet principium aut finem sapientiae tuae?... 

viX. 4 et func ostendam tibi tudicium virtutis meae, et vias [in \investigabtles 
+..Xxi, 10 ft essims solus es vivens immortalis et [in investigabilis et 
numerum hominum nosté.. . liv. 12, 13 ecquts enim assimilabitur in mira- 
bilibus teis, Dews, aut quis comprehendet cogitationem tuam profundam 
ortae? Quta tu consilio tuo gubernas omnes creaturas quas creavit dextera 
tua, et ie omnem foniem lucis apud te constituisti, et thesaurum sapientiae 
subius thronum tuum praeparasti .. .lxxv guis assimilabitur, Domine, boni- 
tats tuae? est enim incomprehensibilis. Aut quis scrutabitur miserationss 
tuas, quae sunt infinitae? aut quis comprehendet intelligentiam tuam? aut 
quts poterit consonare cogitationes mentis tuae? 4 Ezra v. 34 torquent me 
venes met per omnem horam quacrentem apprehendere semitam Altissimi et 
investigare partem iudicti eius. et dixit ad me Non potes... 40 et dixit ad 
me Quomodo mon potes facere unum de his quae dicta sunt, sic non poteris 
invenire iudicium meum aut finem caritatis quam popule promisi? 


The Argument of Romans [X-X]. 


In the summary that has been given (pp. 269-275) of the various 
opinions which have been held concerning the theology of this 
section, and especially of ch. ix, it will have been noticed that 
almost all commentators, although they differed to an extraordinary 
degree in the teaching which they thought they had derived from 
the passage, agreed in this, that they assumed that St. Paul was 
primarily concerned with the questions that were exercising their 
own minds, as to the conditions under which grace is given to man, 
and the relation of the human life to the Divine will. Throughom 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a small number of com- 
mentators are distinguished from the general tendency by laying 
stress on the fact that both in the ninth and in the eleventh chapter, 
it is not the lot of the individual that is being considered, nor 
eternal salvation, but that the object of the Apostle is to explain 
the rejection of the Jews as a nation; that he is therefore dealing 
with nations, not individuals, and with admission to the Christian 
Church as representing the Messianic cernpia and not directly with 
the future state of mankind. This view is very ably represented by 
the English philosopher Locke ; it is put forward in a treatise which 
has been already referred to by Beyschlag (p. 275) and forms the 
basis of the exposition of the Swiss commentator Oltramare, who 
puts the position very shortly when he says that St. Paul is speaking 
not of the scheme of election or of election in itself, but ‘of God’s 
plan for the salvation of mankind, a plan which proceeded on the 
principle of election.’ 

I¢ is true that commentators who have adopted this view (in 
particular Beyschlag) have pressed it too far, and have used it to 
explain or explain away passages to which it will not apply; but it 
undoubtedly represents the main lines of the Apostle’s argument 
and his purpose throughout these chapters. In order to estimate 
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his point of view our starting-point must be the conclusion he 
arrives at. This, as expressed at the end of ch. xi, is that God 
wishes to show His mercy upon all alike; that the world as a whole, 
the fulness of the Gentiles and all Israel, will come into the Messianic 
Kingdom and be saved; that the realization of this end is a mystery 
which has now been revealed, and that all this shows the greatness 
of the Divine wisdom ; a wisdom which is guiding all things to their 
final consummation by methods and in ways which we can only 
partially follow. 

The question at issue which leads St. Paul to assert the Divine 
purpose is the fact which at this time had become apparent ; Israel 
as a nation was rejected from the Christian Church. If faith in 
the Messiah was to be the condition of salvation, then the mass of 
the Jews were clearly excluded. The earlier stages of the argu- 
ment have been sufficiently explained. St. Paul first proves (ix. 
6-29) that in this rejection God had been neither untrue to His 
promise nor unjust. He then proves (ix. 30-x. 13) that the Israelites 
were themselves guilty, for they had rejected the Messiah, although 
they had had full and complete knowledge of His message, and 
full warning. But yet there is a third aspect from which the 
rejection of Israel may be regarded—that of the Divine purpose. 
What has been the result of this rejection of Israel? It has led to 
the calling of the Gentiles,—this is an historical fact, and guided 
by it we can see somewhat further into the future. Here is 
a case where St. Paul can remember how different had been the 
result of his own failure from what he had expected. He can appeal 
to his own experience. There was a day, still vividly before his 
mind, when in the Pisidian Antioch, full of bitterness and a sense 
of defeat, he had uttered those memorable words ‘ from henceforth 
we will goto the Gentiles.’ This had seemed at the moment a con- 
fession that his work was not being accomplished. Now he can see 
the Divine purpose fulfilled in the creation of the great Gentile 
churches, and arguing from his own experience in this one case, 
where God’s purpose has been signally vindicated, he looks 
forward into the future and believes that, by ways other than we 
can follow, God is working out that eternal purpose which is part 
of the revelation he has to announce, the reconciliation of the world 
to Himself in Christ. He concludes therefore with this ascription 
of praise to God for His wisdom and mercy, emphasizing the 
belief which is at once the conclusion and the logical basis of his 
argument. 


St. Paul's Philosophy of History. 


The argument then of this section of the Epistle is not a dis- 
cussion of the principles on which grace is given to mankind, but 
& philosophy of History. In the short concluding doxology ta 
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the Epistle—a conclusion which sums up the thought which 
underlies so much of the previous argument—St. Paul speaks of 
the mystery which has been kept silent in eternal times, but is 
now revealed, ‘the Counsel,’ as Dr. Hort (in Lft. Bddical Essays, 
P- 325) expresses it, ‘of the far-seeing God, the Ruler of ages or 
periods, by which the mystery kept secret from ancient times is 
laid open in the Gospel for the knowledge and faith of all nations.’ ~ 
So again in Eph. i. 4-11 he speaks of the foreknowledge and plan 
which God had before the foundation of the world; a plan which 
has now been revealed: the manifestation of His goodness to 
all the nations of the world. St. Paul therefore sees a plan or 
purpose in history; in fact he has a philosophy of History. The 
characteristics of this theory we propose shortly to sum up. 

(1) From Rom. v. 12 ff. we gather that St. Paul divides history 
into three periods represented typically by Adam, Moses, Christ, 
excluding the period before the Fall, which may be taken to typify 
an ideal rather than to describe an actual historical period. Of these 
the first period represents a state not of innocence but of ignorance. 
‘Until the Law, i. e. from Adam to Moses, sin was in the world; 
but sin is not imputed when there is no law.’ It is a period which 
might be represented to us by the most degraded savage tribes. 
If sin represents failure to attain an ideal, they are sinful; but if 
sin represents guilt, they cannot be condemned, or at any rate only 
to a very slight degree and extent. Now if God deals with 
men in such a condition, how does He do so? The answer is, by 
the Revelation of Law; in the case of the Jewish people, by 
the Revelation of the Mosaic Law. Now this revelation of Law, 
with the accompanying and implied idea of judgement, has 
fulfilled certain functions. It has in the first place convicted man 
of sin; it has shown him the inadequacy of his life and conduct. 
‘For I had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt 
not lust.’ It has taught him the difference between right and 
wrong, and made him feel the desire for a higher life. And so, 
secondly, it has been the schoolmaster leading men to Christ. It 
has been the method by which mankind has been disciplined, by 
which they have been gradually prepared and educated. And 
thirdly, Law has taught men their weakness. The ideal is there; 
the desire to attain it is there; a struggle to attain it begins, and 
that struggle convinces us of our own weakness and of the power of 
sin over us. We not only learn a need for higher ideals; we learn 
also the need we have for a more powerful helper. This is the 
discipline of Law, and it prepares the way for the higher and 
fuller revelation of the Gospel. 

These three stages are represented for us typically, and most 
clearly in the history of the Jewish dispensation. Even here of 
course there is an element of inexactness in them. There waa 
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a knowledge of right and wrong before Moses, there was an 
increase in knowledge after him ; but yet the stages do definitely 
exist. And they may be found also running through the whole of 
history ; they are not confined to the Jewish people. The stage of 
primitive ignorance is one through which presumably every race 
of men has passed; some in fact have not yet passed beyond it: 
but there has been progress upwards, and the great principle 
which has accompanied and made possible that progress is Law. 
The idea of Law in St. Paul is clearly not exhausted in the Jewish 
law, although that of course is the highest example of it. All 
peoples have been under law in some form. It is a great holy 
beneficent principle, but yet it is one which may become a burden. 
It is represented by the law of the conscience; it is witnessed by 
the moral judgements which men have in all ages passed on one 
another ; itis embodied in codes and ordinances and bodies of law; 
it is that in fact which distinguishes for men the difference between 
right and wrong. The principle has worked, or is working, 
among mankind everywhere, and is meant to be the preparation of, 
as it creates the need for, the highest revelation, that of the Gospel. 

(2) These three stages represent the first point in St. Paul’s 
scheme of history. A second point is the idea of Election or 
Selection, or ratler that of the ‘Purpose of God which worketh 
by Selection.’ God did not will to redeem mankind ‘by a nod’ 
as He might have done, for that, as Athanasius puts it, would be to 
undo the work of creation; but He accepts the human conditions 
which He has created and uses them that the world may work out 
its own salvation. So, as St. Paul feels, He has selected Israel to 
be His chosen people; they have become the depositary of Divine 
truth and revelation, that through them, when the fulness of time 
has come, the world may receive Divine knowledge. This is clearly 
the conception underlying St. Paul’s teaching, and looking back from 
the vantage ground of History we can see how true it is. To use 
modern phraseology, an ‘ethical monotheism’ has been taught the 
world through the Jewish race and through it alone. And St. Paul’s 
principle may be extended further. He himself speaks of the ‘ fulness 
of time,’ and it is no unreal philosophy to believe that the purpose 
of God has shown itself in selecting other nations also for excel- 
lence in other directions, in art, in commerce, in science, in states- 
manship; that the Roman Empire was built up in order to 
create a sphere in which the message of the Incarnation might 
work ; that the same purpose has guided the Church in the 
centuries which have followed. An historian like Renan would 
tell us that the freer development of the Christian Church was only 
made possible by the fall of Jerusalem and the divorce from 
Judaism. History tells us how the Arian persecutions occasioned 
the conversion of the Goths, and how the division of the Church 
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at the schism of East and West, or at the time of the Reformation, 
occasioned new victories for Christianity. Again and again an event 
which to contemporaries must have seemed disastrous has worked 
out beneficially ; and so, guided by St. Paul’s example, we learn to 
trust in that Divine wisdom and mercy which in some cases where 
we can follow its track has been so deeply and unexpectedly 
vindicated, and which is by hypothesis infinite in power and 
wisdom and knowledge. 

(3) These then are two main poinis in St. Paul’s teaching ; first, 
the idea of gradual progress upwards implied in the stages of Adam, 
Moses, Christ; secondly, the idea of a purpose running through 
history, a purpose working by means of Selection. But to what 
euG; The end is looked at under a twofold aspect; it is the 
completion of the Messianic Kingdom, and the exhibition of the 
Divine mercy. In describing the completion of the Messianic 
Kingdom, St. Paul uses, as in all his eschatological passages, the 
forms and phrases of the Apocalyptic literature of his time, but 
reasons have been given for thinking that he interpreted them, at 
any rate to a certain extent, in a spiritual manner. There is per- 
haps a further difficulty, or at any rate it may be argued that St. Paul 
is mistaken as regards the Jews, in that he clearly expected that at 
some time not very remote they would return to the Messianic King- 
dom; yet nothing has yet happened which makes this expectation 
any more probable. We may argue in reply that so far as there 
was any mistaken expectation, it was of the nearness of the last times. 
and that the definite limit fixed by St. Paul, ‘until the fulness of the 
Gentiles come in,’ has not yet been reached. But it is better to 
go deeper, and to ask whether it is not the case that the rejection 
of the Jews now as then fulfils a purpose in the Divine plan? 
The well-known answer to the question, ‘ What is the chief argu- 
ment for Christianity ?’—‘ the Jews ’—reminds us of the continued 
existence of that strange race, living as sojourners among men, 
the ever-present witnesses to a remote past which is connected by 
our beliefs intimately with the present. By their traditions to 
which they cling, by the O. T. Scriptures which they preserve by 
an independent chain of evidence, by their hopes, and by their 
highest aspirations, they are a living witness to the truth of that 
which they reject. They have their purpose still to fulfil in the 
Divine plan. 

St. Paul’s final explanation of the purpose of God—the exhi- 
bition of the Divine mercy—suggests the solution of another class 
of questions. In all such speculations there is indeed a difficulty, 
—the constant sense of the limitations of human language as 
applied to what is Divine; and St. Paul wishes us to feel these 
limitations, for again and again he uses such expressions as 
‘I speak as a man.’ But yet granting this, the thought does 
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supply a solution of many problems. Why does God allow sin? 
Why does He shut up men under sin? It is that ultimately He 
may exhibit the depths of His Divine mercy. We may feel that 
some such scheme of the course of history as was sketched out 
above explains for us much that is difficult, but yet we always 
come back to an initial question, Why does God allow such a state 
of affairs to exist? We may grant that it comes from the free-will 
of man; but if God be almighty He must have created man with 
that free-will. We may speak of His limitation of His own powers, 
and of His Redemption of man without violating the conditions of 
human life and nature; but if He be almighty, it is quite clear 
that He could have prevented all sin and misery by a single act. 
What answer can we make? We can only say, as St. Paul does, 
that it is that He may reveal the Divine mercy ; if man had not been 
created so as to need this mercy, we should never have known the 
Love of God as revealed in His Son. That is the farthest that 
our speculations may legitimately go. : 

(4) But one final question. What evidence does St. Paul give 
for a belief in the Divine purpose in history? It is twofold. On 
the one hand, within the limited circle of our own knowledge or 
experience, we can see that things have unexpectedly and wonder- 
fully worked out so as to indicate a purpose. That was St. Paul’s 
experience in the preaching to the Gentiles. Where we have more 
perfect knowledge and can see the end, there we see God’s purpose 
working. And on the other hand our hypothesis is a God of 
infinite power and wisdom. If we have faith in this intellectual 
conception, we believe that, where we cannot understand, our failure 
arises from the limitations not of God’s power and will, but of our 
own intelligence. 

An illustration may serve to bring this home. We can read 
in such Jewish books as 4 Ezra or the Apocalypse of Baruch the 
bewilderment and confusion of mind of a pious Jew at the fall 
of Jerusalem. Every hope and aspiration that he had seems 
shattered. But looked at from the point of view of Christianity, 
and the wider development of Christianity, that was an inevitable 
and a necessary step in the progress of the Church. If we believe 
in a Divine purpose in history, we can see it working here quite 
clearly. Yet to many a contemporary the event must have been 
inexplicable. We can apply the argument to our time. In the 
past, where we can trace the course of events, we have evidence of 
the working of a Divine purpose, and so in the present, where so 
much is obscure and dark, we can believe that there is still a Divine 
purpose working, and that all the failures and misfortunes and 
rebuffs of the time are yet steps towards a higher end. Z¢ dixct 
ad me: Initio terrent orbis ef antequam starent exitus saecult..., et 
antequam tnvestigarentur praesentes anni, ef aniequam abalienarentur 
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corum qui nunc peccant adinventiones et consignalt essent qui fide 
thesaurizaverunt: iune cogitavi ef Jacta sunt per me solum et non 
be alium, ul et finis per me et non per alium (4 Ezra vi. 1-6). 


The Salvation of the Individual. Free-will and 
Predestination. 


While the ‘ Nationalist’ interpretation of these chapters has been 
adopted, it has at the same time been pointed out that, although it 
correctly represents St. Paul’s line of argument, it cannot be legiti- 
mately used as it has been to evade certain difficulties which have 
been always felt as to his language. St. Paul’s main line of argu- 
ment applies to nations and peoples, but it is quite clear that the 
language of ix. 19-23 applies and is intended to apply equally to 
individuals. Further it is impossible to say, as Beyschlag does, that 
there is no idea in the Apostle’s mind of a purpose before time. It 
18 God’s purpose ‘before the foundation of the world’ which is 
being expounded. And again, it is quite true to say that the 
election is primarily an election to privilege; yet there is a very 
intimate connexion between privilege and eternal salvation, and 
the language of ix. 22, 23 ‘fitted unto destruction,’ ‘ prepared unto 
glory,’ cannot be limited to a merely earthly destiny. Two ques- 
tions then still remain to be answered. What theory is implied 
in St. Paul’s language concerning the hope and future of individuals 
whether Christian or unbelievers, and what theory is implied as to 
the relation between Divine foreknowledge and human free-will? 

We have deliberately used the expression ‘what theory is 
implied?’; for St. Paul never formally discusses either of these 
questions ; he never gives a definite answer to either, and on both 
he makes statements which appear inconsistent. Future salvation 
is definitely connected with privilege, and the two are often 
looked at as effect and cause. ‘If while we were enemies we 
were reconciled to God through the death of His Son, much 
more being reconciled shall we be saved by His life’ (v. ro). 
‘Whom He called, them He also justified: and whom He justified, 
them He also glorified’ (viii. 30). But, although the assurance of 
hope is given by the Divine call, it is not irrevocable. ‘By their 
unbelief they were broken off, and thou standest by thy faith. Be 
not highminded, but fear: for if God spared not the natural 
branches, neither will He spare thee’ (xi. 20, 21). Nor again is 
future salvation to be confined to those who possess external 
privileges. The statement is laid down, in quite an unqualified 
way, that ‘glory and honour and peace’ come ‘to everyone that 
worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek’ (ii, 10). 
Again, there is no definite and unqualified statement either in 
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support of or against universalism; on the one side we have 
statements such as those in a later Epistle (1 Tim. ii. 4) ‘God our 
Saviour, who willeth that all men should be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth’; or again, ‘He has shut allup to disobedience, 
but that He might have mercy upon all’ (Rom. xi. 32). On the 
other side there is a strong assertion of ‘ wrath in the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgement of God, who will rendez 
to every man according to his works;... unto them that are fac- 
tious and obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, wrath and 
indignation, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
worketh evil’ (ii. 5-9). St. Paul asserts both the goodness and the 
severity of God. He does not attempt to reconcile them, nor need 
we. He lays down very clearly and definitely the fact of the Divine 
judgement, and he brings out prominently three characteristics of it: 
that it is in accordance with works, or perhaps more correctly on 
the basis of works, that is of a man’s whole life and career; that it 
will be exercised by a Judge of absolute impartiality,—there is no 
respect of persons; and that it is in accordance with the oppor- 
tunities which a man has enjoyed. For the rest we must leave the 
solution, as he would have done, to that wisdom and knowledge 
and mercy of God of which he speaks at the close of the eleventh 
chapter. 

There is an equal inconsistency in St. Paul’s language regarding 
Divine sovereignty and human responsibility. Ch. ix implies argu- 
ments which take away Free-will; ch. x is meaningless without the 
presupposition of Free-will. And such apparent inconsistency of 
language and ideas pervades all St. Paul’s Epistles. ‘ Work out your 
own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure’ (Phil. ii. 12,13). Contrast again ‘God gave 
them up unto a reprobate mind,’ and ‘wherefore thou art without 
excuse’ (Rom. i. 18; ii. 1). Now two explanations of this language 
are possible. It may be held (as does Fritzsche, see p. 275) that 
St. Paul is unconscious of the inconsistency, and that it arises 
from his inferiority in logic and philosophy, or (as Meyer) that he 
is in the habit of isolating one point of view, and looking at the 
question from that point of view alone. This latter view is correct; 
or rather, for reasons which will be given below, it can be held and 
stated more strongly. The antinomy, if we may call it so, of 
chaps. ix and x is one which is and must be the characteristic 
of all religious thought and experience. 

(1) That St. Paul recognized the contradiction, and held it 
consciously, may be taken as proved by the fact that his view 
was shared by that sect of the Jews among whom he had been 
brought up, and was taught in those schools in which he had 
been instructed. Josephus tells us that the Pharisees attributed 
everything to Fate and God, but that yet the choice of right and 
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wrong lay with men (#apioaio .., eipappévy re Kal Gea mpoodmroves 
wdvra xai rd ev mpdrrev ra dixaia, kal pn, Kata ro TAEicTOY emi Tois 
GHOporos xeicbar, BonOciv 8¢ eis Exacrov wat rh efpappévny B. J. II. 
vill. 14; comp. An/. XIII. v. 9 ; XVIIL. i. 3): and so in Pirgé Aboth, 
iii. 24 (p. 73 ed. Taylor) ‘Everything is foreseen; and free-will 
is given: and the world is judged by grace; and everything is 
according to work.’ (See also Ps. Sol. ix. 7 and the note on 
Free-will in Ryle and James’ edition, p. 96, to which all the above 
references are due.) St. Paul then was only expanding and giving 
greater meaning to the doctrine in which he had been brought up. 
He had inherited it but he deepened it. He was more deeply con- 
scious of the mercy of God in calling him; he felt more deeply the 
certainty of the Divine protection and guidance. And yet the 
sense of personal responsibility was in an equal degree intensified. 
‘But I press forward, if so be I may apprehend, seeing that also 
I was apprehended by Christ’ (Phil. iii. 12). 

(2) Nor again is any other solution consistent with the reality 
of religious belief. Religion, at any rate a religion based on 
morality, demands two things. To satisfy our intellectual belief 
the God whom we believe in must be Almighty, i.e. omnipotent 
and omniscient; in order that our moral life may be real our Will 
must be free. But these beliefs are not in themselves consistent. 
If God be Almighty He must have created us with full knowledge 
of what we should become, and the responsibility therefore for 
what we are can hardly rest with ourselves. If, on the other hand, 
our Will is free, there is a department where God (if we judge the 
Divine mind on the analogy of human minds) cannot have created 
us with full knowledge. Weare reduced therefore to an apparently 
irreconcilable contradiction, and that remains the language of all 
deeply religious minds. We are free, we are responsible for what we 
do, but yet it is God that worketh all things. This antithesis is 
brought out very plainly by Thomas Aquinas. God he asserts is 
the cause of everything (Deus causa est omnibus operantibus ut 
operentur, Cont. Gent. III. Ixvii), but the Divine providence does 
not exclude Free-will. The argument is interesting: Adhuc pro- 
videntia est multiplicativa bonorum in rebus gubernatis. Tllud ergo 
per quod multa bona subtraherentur a rebus, non pertinet ad pro- 
videntiam. St autem libertas voluntatis tolleretur, multa bona sub- 
traherentur. Tolleretur enim laus virtutis humanae, quae nulla est 
st homo libere non agit, tolleretur enim tushitia praemtantis et puntentts. 
st non libere homo ageret bonum et malum, cessaret eltam circum- 
spectio in consilits, quae de his quae in necessitate aguniur, frustra 
tractareniur, essel igitur contra providentiae rationem st subtraheretur 
voluntalts lsbertas (16. \xxiii). And he sums up the whole relation 
of God to natural causes, elsewhere showing how this same 
principle applies to the human will: paset efiam quod nom sic idem 
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effectus causae naturali et divinae virtuti attribuitur, quasi partim 
a Deo, partim a natural agent? fiat, sed totus ab utrogue secundum 
alium modum, sicut idem effectus totus attributtur instrumento, e 
principal agentt etiam totus (7b. \xx). See also Summa Theologtae, 
Pars Prima, cv. art. § ; Prima Secundae, cxiii). 


This is substantially also the view taken by Mozley, On the Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination. The result of his argument is summed up as 
follows, pp. 326, 327: ‘Upon this abstract idea, then, of the Divine Power, as 
an unlimited power, rose up the Augustinian doctrine of Predestination and 
good; while upon the abstract idea of Free-will, as an unlimited faculty, 
rose up the Pelagian theory. Had men perceived, indeed, more clearly and 
really than they have done, their ignorance as human creatures, and the 
relation in which the human reason stands to the great truths involved in 
this question, they might have saved themselves the trouble of this whole 
controversy. They would have seen that this question cannot be determined 
absolutely, one way or another; that it lies between two great contradictory 
truths, neither of which can be set aside, or made to give way to the other; 
two opposing tendencies of thought, inherent in the human mind, which go 
on side by side, and are able to be held and maintained together, although 
thus opposite to each other, because they are only incipient, and not final 
and complete truths ;—the great truths, I mean, of the Divine Power on the 
one side, and man’s Free-will, or his originality as an agent, on the other. 
And this is in fact, the mode in which this question is settled by the practical 
common-sense of mankind. ... The plain natural reason of mankind is thus 
always large and comprehensive ; not afraid of inconsistency, but admitting 
all truth which presents itself to its notice. It is only when minds begin to 
philosophize that they grow narrow,—that there begins to be felt the appeal 
to consistency, and with it the temptation to exclude truths.’ 


(3) We can but state the two sides ; we cannot solve the problem. 
But yet there is one conception in which the solution lies. It is in 
a complete realization of what we mean by asserting that God is 
Almighty. The two ideas of Free-will and the Divine sovereignty 
cannot be reconciled in our own mind, but that does not prevent 
them from being reconcilable in God’s mind. We are really 
measuring Him by our own intellectual standard if we think 
otherwise. And so our solution of the problem of Free-will, and 
of the problems of history and of individual salvation, must finally 
lie in the full acceptance and realization of what is implied by the 
infinity and the omniscience of God. 


THE NEW LIFE. 


XII. 1, 2. With this wonderful programme of salvation 
before you offer to God a sacrifice, not of slaughtered beasts, 
but of your living selves, your own bodies, pure and free 
from blemish, your spiritual service. Do not take patiern 
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by the age in which you live, but undergo complete moral 
reformation with the will of God for your standard. 


XII-XV. 12. We now reach the concluding portion of the 
Epistle, that devoted to the practical application of the previous 
discussion. An equally marked division between the theoretical 
and the practical portion is found in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(chap. iv); and one similar, although not so strongly marked, in 
Galatians (v. 1 or 2); Colossians (iii. 1); 1 Thessalonians (iv. 1) ; 
2 Thessalonians (iii. 6). A comparison with the Epistles of St. 
Peter and St. John will show how special a characteristic of St. 
Paul is this method of construction. The main idea running 
through the whole section seems to be that of peace and unity for 
the Church in all relations both internal and external. As St. Paul 
in the earlier portion of the Epistle, looking back on the controversies 
through which he has passed, solves the problems which had been 
presented in the interests no longer of victory, but of peace, so in 
his practical exhortation he lays the foundation of unity and 
harmony on deep and broad principles. A definite division may 
be made between chaps. xii, xiii, in which the exhortations are 
general in character, and xiv—xv. 12, in which they arise directly 
out of the controversies which are disturbing the Church. Yet 
even these are treated from a general point of view, and not in 
relation to any special circumstances. In the first section, the 
Apostle does not appear to follow any definite logical order, but 
touches on each subject as it suggests itself or is suggested by the 
previous ideas ; it may be roughly divided as follows : (1) a general 
introduction on the character of the Christian life (xii. 1, 2); (ii) 
the right use of spiritual gifts especially in relation to Church 
order (3-8); (iii) a series of maxims mainly illustrating the great 
principle of ¢ydmn (9-21); (iv) duties towards rulers and those in 
authority (xiii. 1-7); (v) a special exhortation to dydmy, as including 
all other commandments (8-10) ; (vi) an exhortation to a spiritual 
life on the ground of the near approach of the mapoveia (11-14). 


Tertullian quotes the following verses of this chapter from Marcion : 9, 1ow, 
1a, 14b, 16b, 17a, 18, 19. There is no evidence that any portion was 
omitted, but ver. 18 may have stood after ver. 19, and in the latter yéypamra 
is naturally cut off and a yap inserted. The other variations noted by Zahn 
seem less certain (Zahn, Geschichte des N. T. Kanoms, p. 518; Tert. adv. 
Marc. Vv. 14). 


1. mapaxadd ofv. A regular formula in St. Paul: Eph. iv. 1; 
¢ Tim. ji, 1; 1 Cor. iv. 16. As in the passage in the Ephesians, 
the ogv refers not. so much to what immediately precedes as to the 
result of the whole previous argument. ‘As you are justified by 
Christ, and put in a new relation to God, I exhort you to live in 
accordance with that relation.’ But although St. Paul is giving the 
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practical results of his whole previous argument, yet (as often with 

him, cf. xi. 11) the words are directly led up to by the conclusion 

of the previous chapter and the narration of the wisdom and 
mercy of God. 

Sud trav ointippadv roG Geos. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 3 6 marjp ray olerippar. 

Oixripyds in the singular only occurs once (Col. iii. 12); the plural 

« is a Hebraism directly derived from the LXX (Ps. cxviii. 156 of 


ie ofkrippoi cov moddol, xipte, opddpa). There is a reference to the 

ef, preceding chapter, { As God has been so abundantly merciful to 
both Jews and Greeks" offer a sacrifice to Him, and Tet that sacrifice 

be one that befits His holiness.” 
—“wapaorjcat: a tech. ferm (althou gh notin the O.T.) for presenting 
a sacrifice: cf. Jos. Ant. IV. vi. 4 Bopois te excdevoev entra Seiuacbat 
tov Baoihéa, al rogovrous ravipous Kal Kptols mapacriva. The word 
means to ‘ place beside,’ ‘ present’ for any purpose, and so is used 
of the presenfatio ist_in_the temple (Luke ii. 22), of Sf. 
Paul’ presenting his converts (Col. 1. 28), or Christ presenting 
His Church (Eph. y. 27), or of the Christian himself (cf. Rom. 
vi. 13 ff.). In all these instances the idea of ‘offering’ (which 
is one part of sacrifice) is present. 

1a odpata dudv. To be taken literally, like ra wédn Spév in vi. 13, 
as is shown by the contrast with rod vods in ver. 2.‘ Just as the 
sacrifice in all ancient religions must be clean and without blemish, 
so we must offer bodies to God which are_holy and free from the 
stains of passign.’ Christianity does not Sar 








~, 


mn the body, but 
demands that the body shall be purified and be united with Christ. 
Our members are to be dma Sixaroodrys rH Gcg (vi. 13); our bodies 
(ra cépara) are to be pédn Xpiorod (1 Cor. vi. 15); they are the 
temple of the Holy Spirit (zd. ver. 19); we are to be pure both in 
body and in spirit (23. vii. 34). 

There is some doubt as to the order of the words eddpectoy TS @ep. 
They occur in this order in NCB D EF GL and later MSS., Syrr. Boh. Sah., 
and Fathers; 76 @cG ed. in NAP, Vulg. The former is the more usual 
expression, but St. Paul may have written 7G @c@ ed. to prevent ambiguity, 


for if 7G @eG comes at the end of the sentence there is some doubt as to 
whether it should not be taken with sapacr#jca. 


Ouciay Lacov: cf. vi. 13 mapacrioare éavrods TO Oc, woei dx vexpar 
(évras. The bodies presented will be those of men to whom new- 
ness of life has been given by union with the risen Christ. The 
relation to the Jewish rite is partly one of distinction, partly of 
analogy. The Jewish sacrifice implies slaughter, the Christian 
continued activity and life; but as in the Jewish rite all ritual 
requirements must be fulfilled to make the sacrifice acceptable to 
God, so in the Christian sacrifice our bodies must be holy, without 
spot or blemish. 

ayia», ‘ pure,’ ‘holy,’ ‘ free from stain,’ 1 Pet. i. 16; Lev. xix. 2. 
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So the offering of the Gentiles (Rom. xv. 16) is fywopérg dy Ty, “Ay. 
(See on i. 7.) 

7 eidpectov te Geo: cf. Phil. iv, 18 defdpevos mapa *Enxadpodiroy ta 
rap’ judy, dopiy evodias, Ovolay Sexrqy, edapertor TH C€@ ¢ Rom. xiv. 18 : 
‘ Well-pleasing to God.’ The formal sacrifices of the old covenant 
might not be acceptable to God: cf. Ps. li. 16, 17 

Thy Noyuxhy Aatpetay Spay. Acc. in apposition to the idea of the 
sentence. Winer, § lix. 9, p. 669, E. T.: cf. 1 Tim. ii. 6 and the 
note on viii. 3 above. A service to God such as befits the reason 
(Asyos), ive. a spiritual sacrifice and not the offering of an irrational 
animal: cf. x Pet. ii, g. The writer of Zest. XJ. Pat. Levi 3 
seems to combine a reminiscence of this passage with Phil. iv. 18: 
speaking of the angels, he says mpoogé¢povas 8¢ Kupip dopny edadias 
AoyiKiy Kat avaipaxroy mpooopay. 

We may notice the metaphorical use St. Paul makes of sacrificial 
language: ém rp Gvoia Kal Aeroupyig ths nloreos tpov Phil. ii. 17; 
don) evodias (Lev. i. 9) Phil. iv. 18; donq 2 Cor. ii. 14, 163 Aet- 
roupyés, iepoupyodrra, mpoopopd Rom. xv. 16. This language passed 
gradually and almost imperceptibly into liturgical use, and hence 
acquired new shades of meaning (see esp. Lightfoot, Clement, i. 
p. 386 sq.). 

There is a preponderance of evidence in favour of the imperatives (svax7- 
prariCesde, perapoppodade) in this verse, BLP all the versions (Latt. Boh. 
Syrr.), and most Fathers, against ADF G (& varies). The evidence of the 
Versions and of the Fathers, some of whom paraphrase, is particularly 
important, as it removes the suspicion of itacism. 


2. cvoxnparilecde ... perapoppodade, ‘Do not adopt the external 
and fleeting fashion of this world, but be ye transformed in your 
inmost nature’ On the distinction of oxjpa and poppy preserved in 
these compounds see Lightfoot, Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, vol. iii. 1857, p. 114, Philippians, p. 125. Comp. Chrys. 
ad loc., ‘He says not change the fashion, but de transformed, to 
show that the world’s ways are a fashion, but virtue’s not a fash- 
ion, but a kind of real form, with a natural beauty of its own, 
not needing the trickeries and fashions of outward things, which 
no sooner appear than they go to naught. For all these things, 
even before they come to light, are dissolving. If then thou 
throwest the fashion aside, thou wilt speedily come to the form.’ 

78 aidan tovty, ‘this world,’ ‘this life’? used in a moral sense. 
When the idea of a future Messianic age became a part of the 
Jewish Theology, Time, xpdvos, was looked upon as divided into 
a succession of ages, aidves, periods or cycles of great but limited 
duration; and the present age was contrasted with the age to 
come, or the age of the Messiah (cf. Schtirer, § 29. 9), a contrast 
very common among early Christians: Matt. xii. 32 odre év route 
16 ala obre dy rp péddovts: Luc. XX. 34, 35 of viot rod al@vos Tovroy 
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006 Ob 8€ Karakiabévres rod alavos éxelvou tuxeiv: Eph. i, a1 0b pdvop és 
TO aiGv Tovr@ GAdd Kal év TS péAdovrs. So Enoch xvi. 1 MEeXpts Nuépas 
TeAeiooews THs Kploews Ths peydAns, év 7b aldv 6 péyas redeoOnoera. 
As the distinction between the present period and the future was 
one between that which is transitory and that which is eternal, 
between the imperfect and the perfect, between that in which oi 
dpxovres rod aldvos rovrou (1 Cor. ii. 6) have power and that in which 
6 Baoiels rev aldvav (Enoch xii. 3) will rule, aiéy like xécpos in 
St. John’s writings, came to have a moral significance: Gal. i. 4 é 
Tov aldvos rod eveoraros mommpod: Eph. ii. 2 meplemarnvate Kara Toy 
aidva rod Kécpov rotrov: and go in this passage. 

From the idea of a succession of ages (cf. Eph. ii. 7 é» rots aléax 
Tois énepxouevors) Came the expression els rots alavas (xi. 36), or 
alévas rév alévey to express eternity, as an alternative for the older 
form is rdv aiéva. The latter, which is the ordinary and original 
O. T. form, arises (like aiévos) from the older and original meaning 
of the Hebrew ‘iam, ‘the hidden time,’ ‘futurity,’ and contains 
rather the idea of an unending period. 

TH dvaxawvdce tod vods: our bodies are to be pure and free from 
all the stains of passion; our ‘mind’ and ‘intellect’ are to be no 
longer enslaved by our fleshly nature, but renewed and purified by 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. Cf. Tit. iii, 5 Ota Aovrpod maduyyerecias 
kal dvaxawooews Lvevparos ‘Ayiov: 2 Cor. iv. 16: Col. iii. ro. On 
the relation of dvaxaivacts, ‘renewal,’ to madvyycveoia see Trench, Syn. 
§ 18. By this renewal the intellectual or rational principle will no 
longer be a voids capkds (Col. ii. 18), but will be filled with the 
Spirit and coincident with the highest part of human nature 
(x Cur. ii. 15, 16). 

Soxipdfew: cf. ii. 18; Phil. iro. The result of this purification 
is to make the intellect, which is the seat of moral judgement, true 
and exact in judging on spiritual and moral questions. 

76 O€Anwa tod cod, «.r.d., ‘That which is in accordance with 
God's will.” This is further defined by the three adjectives which 
follow. It includes all that is implied in moral principle, in the 
religious aim, and the ideal perfection which is the goal of life. 


THE RIGHT USE OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS, 


XII. 3-8. Let every Christian be content with his proper 
place and functions. The society to which we belong is 
a single body with many members all related one to another. 
Hence the prophet should not strain after effects for which 
his faith is insufficient, the minister, the teacher, the 
exhorter, should each be intent on his special duty. The 
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almsgiver, the person in authority, the doer of kindness, 
should each cultivate a spirit appropriate to what he does. 


8. St. Paul begins by an instance in which the need of an 
enlightened mind is most necessary; namely, the proper bearing 
of a Christian in the community, and the right use of spiritual gifts. 

Sid THs xdpitos x.7.A. gives emphasis by an appeal to Apostolic 
authority (cf. i. 5). It is not merely a question of the spiritual 
progress of the individual, for when St. Paul is speaking of that he 
uses exhortation (ver. 1), but of the discipline and order of the 
community; this is a subject which demands the exercise of 
authority as well as of admonition. 

wavtt t@ vn. An emphatic appeal to every member of the 
Christian community, for every one (éxéorg) has some spiritual 
gift. 

p} Srepdpovetv, ‘not to be high-minded above what one ought 
to be minded, but to direct one’s mind to sobriety.’ Notice the 
play on words imepgpoveiv. . . ppoveiv. . . Hpoveiv.. . copPpoveiv. The 
hpoveiy eis Td cwppovely would be the fruit of the enlightened intellect 
as opposed to the ppévnya ris vapkds (vill. 6). 

éxdorw is after cuépwe, not in apposition to wavrl r@ dvts, and its 

prominent position gives the idea of diversity; for the order, cp. 
1 Cor. vii. 17. ‘According to the measure of faith which God has 
given each man.’ The wise and prudent man will remember that 
his position in the community is dependent not on any merit of his 
own, but on the measure of his faith, and that faith is the gift of © 
God. Faith ‘being the sign and measure of the Christian life’ is 
used here for all those gifts which are given to man with or as the 
result of his faith. Two points are emphasized, the diversity éxdor@ 
... pérpoy, and the fact that this diversity depends upon God: cf. 
1 Cor. vii, 7 GAN’ éeacros iiov Exes ydpiopa ex Ceo, 6 pév ovras, 6 be 
eUToS. 
* 4, 8. Modesty and sobriety and good judgement are necessary 
because of the character of the community: it is an organism or 
corporate body in which each person has his own duty to perform 
for the well-being of the whole and therefore of himself. 

This comparison of a social organism to a body was very 
common among ancient writers, and is used again and again by 
St. Paul to illustrate the character of the Christian community: see 
1 Cor. xii. 12; Eph. iv. 15; Col, i 18. The use here is based 
upon that in 1 Cor. xii. 12-31. In the Epistles of the Captivity it 
is another side of the idea that is expounded, the unity of the 
Church in Christ as its head. 

6. 16 8¢ xad’ ets. An idiomatic expression found in later Greek, 
Cf. Mark xiv. 19 efs xa’ eis: John viii, g: 3 Macc. v. 34 6 kad’ els 
86 ray dev: Lucian Solvecisia 9; Eus. H. £. X. iv, &c. es kal 
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els was probably formed on the model of é xaé’ &, and then xa 
els came to be treated adverbially and written as one word: hence 
it could be used, as here, with a neuter article, 

6-13. exovres 82 xapiopara, x.r.k. These words may be taken 
grammatically either (1) as agreeing with the subject of éopév, 
a comma being put at médy, or (2) as the beginning of a new 
sentence and forming the subject of a series of verbs supplied with 
the various sentences that follow; this is decidedly preferable, for in 
the previous sentence the comparison is grammatically finished, and 
éxovres dé suggests the beginning of a new sentence. 

Two methods of construction are also possible for the words 
Kata Thy dvadoyiay tis miorens .. . év TH dtaxovia, &c. Either they must 
be taken as dependent on Zyovres, or a verb must be supplied with 
each and the sentences become exhortations. (1) If the first con- 
struction be taken the passage will run, ‘So are we all one body in 
Christ, but individually members one of another, having gifts which 
are different according to the grace which is given us, whether we 
have prophecy according to the proportion of faith, or a function 
of ministry in matters of ministration, or whether a man is a teachet 
in the exercise of functions of teaching, or one who exhorteth in 
exhortation, one who giveth with singleness of purpose, one who 
zealously provides, one who showeth mercy cheerfully,’ (2) Accord- 
ing to the second interpretation we must translate ‘having gifts 
which vary according to the grace given us,—be it prophecy let us 
use it in proportion to the faith given us, be it ministry let us use it 
in ministry,’ &c. 

That the latter (which is that of Mey. Go. Va. Gif.) is preferable 
is shown by the difficulty of keeping up the former interpretation 
to the end; few commentators have the hardihood to carry it 
on as far as ver. 8; nor is it really easier in ver. 7, where the 
additions é» rj diakovia are very otiose if they merely qualify gyovres 
understood. In spite therefore of the somewhat harsh ellipse, the 
second construction must be adopted throughout, 

6. Kata thy dvahoyioy ris mictews (sc. mpopnrevoper). The 
meaning of micrews here is suggested by that in ver. 3. A man’s 
gifts depend upon the measure of faith allotted to him by God, 
and so he must use and exercise these gifts in proportion to the 
faith that isin him, If he be cadpdy and his mind is enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, he will judge rightly his capacity and power; if, 
on the other hand, his mind be carnal, he will try to distinguish 
himself vain-gloriously and disturb the peace of the community. 

Liddon, with most of the Latin Fathers and many later com- 
mentators, takes miorews objectively: ‘The majestic proportion of 
the (objective) Faith is before him, and, keeping his eye on it, he 
avoids private crotchets and wild fanaticisms, which exaggerate 
the relative importance of particular truths to the neglect of others.’ 
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But this interpretation is inconsistent with the meaning he has 
himself given to miors in ver. 3, and gives a sense to dva)oyias 
which it will not bear; the difficulty being concealed by the ambi- 
guity of the word ‘proportion’ in English. 

9. Staxoviay, ‘if we have the gift of ministry, let us use it in 
ministering to the community, and not attempt ambitiously to 
prophesy or exhort,’ diaxovia was used either generally of all 
Christian ministrations (so Rom. xi. 13; 1 Cor. xii. 5; Eph, iv. 
12, &c.) or specially of the administration of alms and attendance 
to bodily wants (1 Cor. xvi. 15; 2 Cor. viii. 4, &c.). Here the 
opposition to mponreia, ddackadia, wapdxAnows seems to demand the 
more confined sense. 

& S:Sdcxov. St. Paul here substitutes a personal phrase because 
Zyetv d:dacxadav would mean, not to impart, but to receive instruction. 

8. & peradiS0ds: the man who gives alms of his own substance 
is to do it in singleness of purpose and not with mixed motives, 
with the thought of ostentation or reward. With 6 peradidovs, the 
man who gives of his own, while 6 d:ad:dovs is the man who dis- 
tributes other persons’ gifts, comp. Zest. XII. Pair. Iss. 7 mavri 
avOpare ddvvopév cuverrévaka, kal mraxd perédoxa tov Gproy pov. 

dudérns. The meaning of this word is illustrated best by Zesé. 
XJ. Pair. Issachar, or rept dmAsérnros. Issachar is represented as 
the husbandman, who lived simply and honestly on his land. ‘And 
my father blessed me, seeing that I walk in simplicity (dadérns). 
And I was not inquisitive in my actions, nor wicked and envious 
towards my neighbour. I did not speak evil of any one, nor attack 
a man’s life, but I walked with a single eye (év dmAdrnrs dpOadpav). 
. . . To every poor and every afflicted man I provided the good 
things of the earth, in simplicity (ém\érqs) of heart. . . . The simple 
man (6 émods) doth not desire gold, doth not ravish his neighbour, 
doth not care for all kinds of dainty meats, doth not wish for 
diversity of clothing, doth not promise himself (ody dmoypdger) length 
of days, he receiveth only the will of God . . . he walketh in up- 
rightness of life, and beholdeth all things in simplicity (dmAdrnte).’ 
Issachar is the honourable, hardworking, straightforward farmer ; 
open-handed and open-hearted, giving out of compassion and in 
singleness of purpose, not from ambition. 

The word is used by St. Paul alone in the N. T., and was 
specially suited to describe the generous unselfish character of 
Christian almsgiving; and hence occurs in one or two places 
almost with the signification of liberality, 2 Cor. ix. 11, 13; just as 
‘liberality’ in English has come to have a secondary meaning, and - 
Sixacootvm in Hellenistic Greek (Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, 
p- 4y)- Such specialization is particularly natural in the East, 
where large-hearted generosity is a popular virtue, and where such 
words as ‘good’ may be used simply to mean munificent. 
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& xpotorduevos, the man that presides, or governs in any position, 
whether ecclesiastical or other. The word is used of ecclesiastical 
officials, 1 Thess. v.12; 1 Tim. v. 17; Just. Mart. Afol.i. 67; and 
of a man ruling his family (1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12), and need not be 
any further defined. Zeal and energy are the natural gifts required 
of any ruler. 

6 é\eGv. ‘Let any man or woman who performs deeds of mercy 
in the church, do so brightly and cheerfully.’ The value of bright- 
ness in performing acts of kindness has become proverbial, Ecclus. 
XXXii. (Xxxv.) 11 €v mdon ddce Adpwoov 16 mpdcwmdy cov: Prov. xxii. 8 
dvSpa idapov kai ddrnv eddoyei 6 cds (quoted 2 Cor. ix. 7); but just as 
singleminded sincerity became an eminently Christian virtue, so 
cheerfulness in all the paths of life, a cheerfulness which springs 
from a warm heart, and a pure conscience and a serene mind set 
on something above this world, was a special characteristic of the 
early Christian (Acts ii, 46; v. qx; Phil. i. 4, 18; ii 18, &c.; 
a Thess. v. 16). 


Spiritual Gifts. 


The word xdproya (which is almost purely Pauline) is used of 
those special endowments which come to every Christian as the 
result of God’s free favour (xdps) to men and of the consequent 
gift of faith. In Rom. v. 15, vi. 13, indeed, it has a wider signifi- 
cation, meaning the free gift on the part of God to man of forgive- 
ness of sins and eternal life, but elsewhere it appears always to be 
used for those personal endowments which are the gifts of the 
Spirit. In this connexion it is not confined to special or con- 
spicuous endowments or to special offices. There are, indeed, 
ta xapiopara ra peifova (x Cor. xii, 31), which are those apparently 
most beneficial to the community; but in the same Epistle the word 
is also used of the individual fitness for the married or the un- 
married state (1 Cor. vii. 7); and in Rom. i. 13 it is used of the 
spiritual advantage which an Apostle might confer on the com: 
munity. So again, xapicuara include miraculous powers, but ne 
distinction is made between them and non-miraculous gifts. In 
the passage before us there is the same combination of very 
widely differing gifts; the Apostle gives specimens (if we may 
express it so) of various Christian endowments; it is probable 
that some of them were generally if not always the function of 
persons specially set apart for the purpose (although not perhaps 
necessarily holding ecclesiastical office), others would not be con- 
fined to any one office, and many might be possessed by the same 
person. St.Paul’s meaning is: By natural endowments, strengthened 
with the gifts of the Spirit, you have various powers and capacities : 
im the use of these it is above all necessary for the good of the 
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community that you should show a wise and prudent judgement, 
not attempting offices or work for which.you are not fitted, nor 
marring your gifts by exercising them in a wrong spirit. 

This being the meaning of xapicpara and St. Paul’s purpose in 
this chapter, interpretations of it, as of the similar passage (chap. 
xii) in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which have attempted 
to connect spiritual gifts more closely with the Christian ministry 
are unfounded. These are of two characters. One, that of 
Neander, maintains that in the original Church there were no 
ecclesiastical officers at all but only xapicpara, and that as spiritual 
gifts died out, regularly appointed officers took the place of those 
who possessed them. ‘The other finds, or attempts to find, an 
ecclesiastical office for each gift of the Spirit mentioned in this 
chapter and the parallel passage of the Corinthians, or at any rate 
argues that there must have been mpodjras, duddoxaho &c., existing 
as church officers in the Corinthian and Roman communities. 
Neither of these is a correct deduction from the passages under 
consideration. In dealing with the yapiopara St. Paul is discussing 
a series of questions only partially connected with the Christian 
ministry. Every church officer would, we may presume, be con- 
sidered to have yapiopara which would fit him for the fulfilment of 
such an office; but most, if not all, Christians would also have xapic- 
para, The two questions therefore are on different planes which 
partially intersect, and deductions from these chapters made in 
any direction as to the form of the Christian organization are 
invalid, although they show the spiritual endowments which those 
prominent in the community could possess. 

A comparison of the two passages, 1 Cor. xii. and Rom. xii. 3-8, 
is interesting on other grounds. St. Paul in the Corinthian Epistle 
is dealing with a definite series of difficulties arising from the 
special endowments and irregularities of that church. He treats 
the whole subject very fully, and, as was necessary, condemns 
definite disorders. In the Roman Epistle he is evidently writing 
with the former Epistle in his mind: he uses the same simile: he 
concludes equally with a list of forms of xapiopara—shorter, indeed, 
but representative; but there is no sign of that directness which 
would arise from dealing with special circumstances. The letter is 
written with the experience of Corinth fresh in the writer's mind, 
but without any immediate purpose. He is laying down directions 
based on his experience; but instead of a number of different 
details, he sums up all that he has to say in one general moral 
principle: Prudence and self-restraint in proportion to the gift of 
faith. Just as the doctrinal portions of the Epistle are written with 
the memory of past controversies still fresh, discussing and laying 
down in a broad spirit positions which had been gained in the 
course of those controversies, so we shall find that in the practical 
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portion St. Paul is laying down broad and statesmanlike positions 
which are the result of past experience and deal with circumstances 
which may arise in any community. 


MAXIMS TO GUIDE THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


XII. 9-21. The general principles of your life should be 
a love which is perfectly sincere, depth of moral feeling, 
consideration for others, zeal, fervour, devoutness, hopefulness, 
fortitude under persecutions, prayerfulness, eagerness to help 
your fellow-Christians by sharing what you possess with 
them and by the ready exercise of hospitality. 

Bless, do not curse, your persecutors. Sympathize with 
others. Be united in feeling, not ambitious but modest in 
your aims. Be not self-opinionated or vevengeful. Do 
nothing to offend the world. Leave vengeance to God. 
Good for evil ts the best vequital, 


9. | dydrn, cf. xiii. 8. The Apostle comes back from direc- 
tions which only apply to individuals to the general direction to 
Christian Charity, which will solve all previous difficulties. Euthym.- 
Zig. diddoxov yap was dv ra elpnpéva xatopbabcin, exnyaye viv prepa 
mdvrav tovT@y, éyw Oi Thy els ddAnAovs aydmnv. The sequence of 
ideas is exactly similar to that in 1 Cor. xii, xiii, and obviously 
suggested by it. In the section that follows (9-21), dydmy is the 
ruling thought, but the Apostle does not allow himself to be con- 
fined and pours forth directions as to the moral and spiritual life 
which crowd into his mind. 

dvumdupttos. Wisd. v. 18 ;@ xviii. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 6 (dydmn)3 
1 Tim. i. 5 and 2 Tim. i. 5 (miotis); Jas. iii. 17 (7 dvobev codia) ; 
1 Pet. i. 22 (piAadeAdia). It is significant that the word is not 
used in profane writers except once in the adverbial form, and 
that by Marcus Aurelius (viii. 5). 

dmootuyotvtes: SC. €ore aS Eorw above, and cf. x Pet. ii. 18; iii, 2. 
An alternative construction is to suppose an anacoluthon, as if 
dyanare dvumokpirws had been read above; cf. 2 Cor. i. 7. The 
word expresses a strong feeling of horror; the dmo- by farther 
emphasizing the idea of separation gives an intensive force, which 
is heightened by contrast with ccAAdpevo., 

73 twovnpov ... 79 dyad. The characteristic of true genuine 
love is to attach oneself to the good in a man, while detesting the 
evilin him, There cannot be love for what is evil, but whoever 
has love in him can see the good that there is in all. 


. 
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10. rH ddabeddig, ‘love of the brethren’; as contrasted with 
pa which is universal, PiAadeApia represents affection for the 
rethren; that is, for all members of the Christian community, 
cf. 2 Pet. i. 7. Euthym.-Zig. ddedpoi éore xara riv adriy bia Tov 
Banricparos dvayévynow Kat dua Toto avdyxny éxere pidradeAdias. 

tAéoropyor: the proper term for strong family affection. Euthym.- 
Zig. rouréors Geppds Kui Siamvpws gidoivres, emiraois yap pidias F 
oropyn, kai Tis oropyis mavras adénous 9 pirocropyia. 

TH Ty K.7.: cf. Phil. ii. 3 ‘in lowliness of mind each account- 
ing other better than himself.’ The condition and the result of 
true affection are that no one seeks his own honour or position, and 
every one is willing to give honour to others. The word mponyou- 
pevos is somewhat difficult ; naturally it would mean ‘ going before,’ 
‘preceding,’ and so it has been translated, (1) ‘in matters of honour 
preventing one another,’ being the first to show honour: so Vulg. 
invicem pracvenientes; or (2) ‘leading the way in honourable 
actions’: ‘Love makes a man lead others by the example of 
showing respect to worth or saintliness,’ Liddon; or (3) ‘surpass- 
ing one another’: ‘There is nothing which makes friends so 
much, as the earnest endeavour to overcome one’s neighbour in 
honouring him,’ Chrys. , 

But all these translations are somewhat forced, and are difficult, 
because mponycioOa in this sense never takes the accusative. It is, 
in fact, as admissible to give the word a meaning which it has not 
elsewhere, as a construction which is unparalleled. A comparison 
therefore of 1 Thess. v. 13; Phil. ii, 3 suggests that St. Paul is 
using the word in the quite possible, although otherwise unknown, 
sense Of #yobpevor imepéxovras. So apparently RV. (=AV.) ‘in 
honour preferring one another,’ and Vaughan. 

Ll. 1H omoud9 ph dxynpot, ‘in zeal not flagging’; the words 
being used in a spiritual sense, as is shown by the following clauses. 
Zeal in all our Christian duties will be the natural result of our 
Christian love, and will in time foster it. On dxynpéds cf. Matt. xxv. 
26: it is a word common in the LXX of Proverbs (vi. 6, &c.). 

TO mvedpart Léovres: cf. Acts xviii. 25, ‘fervent in spirit’; that is 
the human spirit instinct with and inspired by the Divine Spirit. 
The spiritual life is the source of the Christian’s love: ‘And all 
things will be easy from the Spirit and the love, while thou art 
made to glow from both sides,’ Chrys. 

1 Kupiy Soudedovres. The source of Christian zeal is spiritual 
life, the regulating principle our service to Christ, It is not 
necessary to find any very subtle connexion of thought between 
these clauses, they came forth eagerly and irregularly from St. 
Paul’s mind. Kvpé@ may have been suggested by mvevuars, just as 
below Sexe» in one sense suggests the same word in another 
sense. 
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There is a very considerable balance of authority in favour of «upig 
(NABELP &c., Vulg. Syrr. Boh., Gr. Fathers) as against xapy (DFG, 
Latin Fathers). Cf. Jer. Hp. 27 ad Marcellam: ili /egant spe gaudentes, 
tempori servientes, nos legamus domino servientes. Orig.-lat. ad loc. scto 
autem in nonnullis Latinorum exemplis haberi tempori servientes: guod 
non miht videtur convenienter insertum. The corruption may have arisen 
from K® Kp@ being confused together, a confusion which would be easier 
from reminiscences of such expressions as Eph. v. 16 é{ayopa(épevos rdv 


waupov. 


12. rH édmids yaipovres. See above on ver. 8. The Christian 
hope is the cause of that Christian joy and cheerfulness of dis- 
position which is the grace of Christian love: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 
“Love . .. hopeth all things.’ 

TH Odtpe. Swopevovtes. Endurance in persecution is naturally 
connected with the Christian’s hope: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 ‘Love... 
endureth all things.’ 

It is interesting to notice how strongly, even thus early, persecu- 
tion as a characteristic of the Christian’s life in the world had 
impressed itself on St. Paul’s phraseology: see 1 Thess. i. 6; iii. 
3,7; 2 Thess. i. 4,6; 2 Cor. i. 4, &c.; Rom. v. 33 viii. 35. 

TH Mpocevyy mpoocxaptepodvres: Acts. i. 14; ii, 42; Col. iv. 2. 
Persecution again naturally suggests prayer, for the strength of 
prayer is specially needed in times of persecution. 

13. tats xpelats tOv dyiwy Kotvwvoivres. This verse contains two 
special applications of the principle of love—sharing one’s goods 
with fellow-Christians in need, and exercising that hospitality 
which was part of the bond which knit together the Christian com- 
munity. With xoworeiv in this sense cf. Phil. iv. 15; Rom. xv. 26; 
# Cor. ix. 13; Heb. xiii. 16. 


The variation rats pveiats (D F G, MSS. known to Theod. Mops., Vulg. 
cod, (am), Eus. Hist. Mart. Pal., ed. Cureton, p. 1, Hil. Ambrstr. Aug.) is 
interesting. In the translation of Origen we read: Usibus sanctorum com- 
municantes, Memini in latinis exemplaribus magis habert: memoriis 
sanctorum communicantes: verum nos nec consuetudinem turbamus, mec 
verttatt praciudicamus, maxime cum utrumque conveniat aedifications. 
Nam usibus sanctorum honeste et decenter, non quast stipem indigentibus 
pracbere, sed censum nostrorum cum ipsts quodammodo habere communem, ef 
meminisse sanctorum sive in collectis solemnibus, sive pro eo, ut ex recorda- 
tione corum proficiamus, aptum et comveniens videtur. The variation must 
have arisen at a time when the ‘holy’ were no longer the members of the 
community and fellow-Christians, whose bodily wants required relieving, 
but the ‘saints’ of the past, whose lives were commemorated. But this 
custom arose as early as the middle of the second century: cf. Maré. 
Polye. xviii @v0a ds Suvardv jyiv svvayopevois év dyadddoe Kal yapa mapeea 
6 Kupios émredciv tiv rod paprupiov avrov Huepay yer<OAtov, eis TE Tiv TOP 
sponOrAnkdtav pynpny Kal Tav ped\dOvToV doknoly TE Kai évo.uactay: and the 
variations may, like other peculiarities of the western text, easily have arisen 
#0 soon. We cannot however lay any stress on the passage of Origen,.as it 
is probably due to Rufinus. See Bingham, Asst. xiii.g. 5. WH. suggest 
that it was a clerical error arising from the confusion of yp and wn ia 
a badly written papyrus MS. 
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$ogeviay, From the very beginning hospitality was recognized 
as one of the most important of Christian duties (Heb. xiii. 2 
wTim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 8; 1 Pet. iv. 9; compare.also Clem. Rom. §1 
vd peyadompenés ths idogevias byiv Hos: § 10 of Abraham &a iors 
xai didofeviay €350n aire vids ev ynpa: § 11 dia Pidogeviay Kal edoeBerav 
Adr éod6n: § 12 da miotw Kai piroseviav éodOn ‘PaaB H mépyn § 35). 
On its significance in the early Church see Ramsay, Zhe Church 
in the Roman Empire, pp. 288, 368. The Christians looked upon 
themselves as a body of men scattered throughout the world, living 
as aliens amongst strange people, and therefore bound together 
as the members of a body, as the brethren of one family. The 
practical realization of this idea would demand that whenever a 
Christian went from one place to another he should find a home 
among the Christians in each town he visited. We have a picture 
of this intercommunion in the letters of Ignatius; we can learn it 
at an earlier period from the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. iii. 8; viii. 18, 23, 24). One necessary part of such intez- 
communion would be the constant carrying out of the duties 
of hospitality. It was the unity and strength which this inter- 
course gave that formed one of the great forces which supported 
Christianity. 

14. eddoyetre rods Sidxovrags. The use of the word didcew in one 
sense seems to have suggested its use in another. The resem- 
blance to Matt. v. 44 is very close: ‘But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.’ Emphasis 
is added by the repetition of the maxim in a negative form, Cf. 
James iii. 9. 

15. xaipew perd xatpdvrey «tA. On the infinitive cf. Winer, 
§ xliii. 5 d, p. 397, E. T. But it seems more forcible and less 
awkward to take it, as in Phil. iii. 16, as the infinitive used for 
the emphatic imperative than to suppose a change of construc- 
tion. ‘But that requires more of a high Christian temper, to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice, than to weep with them that 
weep. For this nature itself fulfils perfectly: and there is none 
so hardhearted as not to weep over him that is in calamity: but 
the other requires a very noble soul, so as not only to keep from 
envying, but even to feel pleasure with the person who is in 
esteem. And this is why we placed it first. For there is nothing 
that ties love so firmly as sharing both joy and pain one with 
another,’ Chrys. ad loc. Cf. Ecclus. vii. 34. 

16. 16 aito .. . Ppovodvres, ‘being harmonious in your relations 
towards one another’: cf. xv. 5; 2 Cor. xiii. 1; Phil. ii, 2; iv. 2. 
The great hindrance to this would be having too high an estimae 
tion of oneself; hence the Apostle goes on to condemn such 
ride. 

ah TA Syd hpovoivres. cf. xi. 30; x Cor. xiii. g ‘Love vaunteth 
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not itself, is not puffed up,’ shows how St. Paul is still carrying out 
the leading idea of the passage. 

Toig tamewvots: prob. neuter; ‘allow yourself to be carried along 
with, give yourself over to, humble tasks:’ ‘consentinge to meke 
thingis,’ Wic. The verb cvvandyev means in the active ‘to lead 
along with one,’ hence in the passive, ‘to be carried away with,’ as 
by a flood which sweeps everything along with it (Lightfoot on 
Gal. ii. 13; cf. 2 Pet. iii. 17), and hence ‘to give oneself up to.’ 

The neuter seems best to suit the contrast with ra ipnda and 
the meaning of the verb; but elsewhere in the N. T. ramevds is 
always masculine, and so many take it here: ‘make yourselves 
equall to them of the lower sorte,’ Tyn. Cov. Genev. ‘Con- 
sentinge to the humble,’ Rhen. So Chrys.: ‘That is, bring thyself 
down to their humble condition, ride or walk with them; do not be 
humbled in mind only, but help them also, and stretch forth thy 
hand to them,’ 

po yiveoOe ppdvipot map eaurots: taken apparently from Prov. iii. 
7 py toO ppdripos mapa ceavro. Cf. Origen non potest veram sapten- 
tiam Det scire, qui suam stultitiam quast sapientiam coltt. 

17. pydevt kaxdv dvtt kaxod dmodiSdvres. Another result of the 
principle of love. Mat. v. 43, 44; 1 Thess. v. 15; 1 Pet. iii. 9; 
1 Cor. xiii. 5, 6 ‘Love... taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth 
not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth.’ 

Mpovoovperot Kaha dvamiov mdévtwv avOpdmuv: cf. Prov. iii. 4; 
2 Cor. iv. 2; viii. 21. ‘As nothing causes offence so much as 
offending men’s prejudices, see that your conduct will commend 
itself as honourable to men.’ Euthym.-Zig. od mpés émiderEv adda 
mpds didackadiav, kal dore pnderi Soivae mpdpacw oxavdddov. This 
seems better than to lay all the emphasis on the rdvray, as some 
would do. 

18. ei Suvardy, ‘if it be possible, live peaceably with all men, at 
any rate as far as concerns your part (rd ¢€& tpav).’ Over what others 
will do you can have no control, and if they break the peace it is 
not your fault. ‘Love seeketh not its own’ (1 Cor. xiii. 5). 

19. d&yamnrot. Added because of the difficulty of the precept not 
to avenge oneself. 

Sére témov tH Spyn, ‘give room or place to the wrath of God’ 
Let God’s wrath punish. Euthym.-Zig. dddd mapayopeire rijs éxdixye 
sews TH Spyy Tov Geod, rH Kpices rod Kupiov. The meaning of dére 
_ térov is shown by Eph. iv. 27 yundé didore rémov +O Sia8dro, do not 

give scope or place to the devil ; » épy; means the wrath of God: 
cf. Rom. v. 9. That this is the right interpretation of the word is 
shown by the quotation which follows. 

But other interpretations have been often held: dére réoy is 
translated by some, ‘ allow space, interpose delay,’ i.e. check and 
restrain your wrath; by others, ‘yield to the anger ot your 
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opponent’: neither of these interpretations suits the context or 
the Greek, 

“yéypawrat ydp. The quotation which follows comes from Deut. 
xxxii. 35, and resembles the Hebrew ‘Vengeance is mine and 
recompense,’ rather than the LXX év nyépa éxducyoews avranodaéom : 
and the Targum of Onkelos more than either. The words are 
quoted in the same form in Heb. x. 30. 

20. adda "Edy Trew 6 éx0pds cou «7.4. Taken from the LXX; cf. 
Prov. xxv. 21, 22, agreeing exactly with the text of B, but varying 
somewhat from that of AN. The term dvOpaxes mupds clearly means 
‘terrible pangs or pains,’ cf. Ps. cxxxix (cxl). 11 (LXX) ; 4 (5) Ezra 
xvi. 54 Non dicat peccator se non peccasse, quoniam carbones ignis 
comburel super caput eus gut dicit: Non peccavt coram domino et 
gloria ipstus, But with what purpose are we to ‘heap coals of fire 
on his head’? Is it (1) that we may be consoled for our kind act 
by knowing that he will be punished for his misdeeds? This is 
impossible, for it attributes a malicious motive, which is quite 
inconsistent with the context both here and in the O. T. In the 
latter the passage proceeds, ‘ And the Lord shall reward thee,’ im- 
plying that the deed is a good one; here we are immediately told 
that we are not to be ‘overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good,’ which clearly implies that we are to do what is for our 
enemies’ benefit. (2) Coals of fire must, therefore, mean, as most 
commentators since Augustine have said, ‘the burning pangs of 
shame,’ which a man will feel when good is returned for evil, and 
which may produce remorse and penitence and contrition. 
Potest enim fiert ut animus ferus ac barbarus tnimici, si sentiat 
beneficium nostrum, si humantiatem, si affectum, st pietatem videat, 
compunctionem cordis capiat, commissé poenitudinem gerat, et ex hoc 
ignis in ¢0 quidem succendatur, qui eum pro commisst conscientia 
torqueat et adurat: et isti erunt carbones ignis, quit super caput aus 
ex nostro misericordiae ek pietatis opere congregantur, Origen. 

21. ph viKd Sd tod Kaxod x.7.X., ‘do not allow yourself to be 
overcome by the evil done to you and be led on to revenge and 
injury, but conquer your enemies’ evil spirit by your own good 
disposition.’ A remark which applies to the passage just con- 
cluded and shows St. Paul’s object, but is also of more general 
application, 


ON OBEDIENCE TO RULEBS. 


KIMI. 1-7. The civil power has Divine sanction. Its 
functions are to promote well-being, to punish not the good 
but the wicked. Hence it must be obeyed, Obedience to tt 18 
@ Christian duty and deprives it of all tts terrors. 
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So toc you pay tribute because the machinery of govern- 
ment is God's ordinance. In this as in all things give to all 
their due. 


XIII. The Apostle now passes from the duties of the individual 
Christian towards mankind in general to his duties in one definite 
sphere, namely towards the civil rulers. While we adhere to what 
has been said about the absence of a clearly-defined system or 
purpose in these chapters, we may notice that one main thread of 
thought which runs through them is the promotion of peace in all 
the relations of life. The idea of the civil power may have been 
suggested by ver. 19 of the preceding chapter, as being one of the 
ministers of the Divine wrath and retribution (ver. 4): at any rate 
the juxtaposition of the two passages would serve to remind St. 
Paul’s readers that the condemnation of individual vengeance and 
retaliation does not apply to the action of the state in enforcing 
law ; for the state is God’s minister, and it is the just wrath of God 
which is acting through it. 

We have evidence of the use of vv. 8-10 by Marcion (Tert. adv. Mare. 

v. 14) Merito ttague totam creatoris disciplinam principali praecepto eius 

conclustt, Diliges proximum tanquam te. Hoc legis supplementum si ex ipsa 

lege est, quis set deus legis iam ignore. On the rest of the chapter we have 
no information. 

1. maoa Wux4: cf ii.9. The Hebraism suggests prominently 
the idea of individuality. These rules apply to all however privi- 
leged, and the question is treated from the point of view of indi- 
vidual duty. 

€Zouciars : abstract for concrete, ‘those in authority’; cf. Luke 
xii. 11; Tit. iii. 1. Smepexodoats ‘who are in an eminent position,’ 
defining more precisely the idea of éfovaias: cf. x Pet. ii, 1 33 
Wisdom vi. 5. 

imotaccéo0w. Notice the repetition of words of similar sound, 
inoragotabe . « . reraypévas . . , dvriracadpevos . . . Siarayg, and cf 
Kil. 3. 

od yap éorw éfoucia x.r.k. The Apostle gives the reason for 
this obedience, stating it first generally and positively, then nega- 
tively and distributively. No human authority can exist except as 

' the gift of God and springing from Him, and therefore all consti- 
tuted powers are ordained by Him. The maxim is common in all 
Hebrew literature, but is almost always introduced to show how 
the Divine power is greater than that of all earthly sovereigns. or 
to declare the obligation of rulers as responsible for all they do to 
One above them. Wisdom vi. 1, 3 dxovoare odv, Baciheis, kal oivere, 
padere Sixacral wepdrwv ys . . . dre edd6n mapa tod Kupiov 9 Kpdrnoce 
tpiv Kat 4 dvvacreia mapa ipicrov: Enoch xlvi. 5 ‘And he will put 
down the kings from their thrones and kingdoms, because they de 
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not extol and praise him, nor thankfully acknowledge whence the 
kingdom was bestowed upon them’: Jos. Bell. Jud. II. viii. 7 ré morés 
Mape&ew mac, pddiora 8€ Trois Kpatovow' ov yap diya Qeod meptylverbai 
rive td dpxewv, St, Paul adopts the maxim for a purpose similar to 
that in which it is used in the last instance, that it is the duty of 
subjects to obey their rulers, because they are appointed and 
ordained by God. 

The preponderance of authority (@ A BLP and many later MSS., Bas. 
Chrys.) is decisive for el ui ind @eod. The Western reading dd @eod was 
a correction for the less usual expression (DEF G and many later MSS., 
Orig. Jo.-Damasc.). The reading of the end of the verse should be al 52 
ovcat bd Ocod reraypéva elciv NABDFG. 

2. dete & dvritacodpevos u.t.A. The logical result of this 
theory as to the origin of human power is that resistance to it 
is resistance to the ordering of God ; and hence those who resist will 
receive xpiza—a judgement or condemnation which is human, for it 
comes through human instruments, but Divine as having its origin 
and source in God. There is no reference here to eternal punish- 
ment. 

8. of ydp Gpxovres. The plural shows that the Apostle is 
speaking quite generally. He is arguing out the duty of obeying 
rulers on general principles, deduced from the fact that ‘the state ’ 
exists for a beneficent end; he is not arguing from the special 
condition or circumstances of any one state. The social organism, 
as a modern writer might say, is a power on the side of good. 

7® dyad Epyw: cf. ii. 7 Trois wéev Kad” Uropovny Epyov ayabod. In 
ioth passages épyoy is used collectively; there it means the sum 
of a man’s actions, here the collective work of the state. For the 
subject cf. x Tim. ii. 1, 2: we are to pray ‘for kings and all in 
authority that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty.’ 

The singular 76 dya0} Epyp GAAd 7H wang is read by XA BDF GP, Boh. 
Vulg. (dont operis sed malt), Clem.-Alex. Iren.lat. Tert. Orig.-lat. Jo.- 
Damasc. Later MSS. with EL, Syrr, Arm., Chrys. Thdrt. read rav dyadav 
ipyov . . . wax@v. Hort suggests an emendation of Patrick Young, 7@ 
d-yadoépyw, which has some support apparently from the Aeth. ef gus facst 
bonums: but the antithesis with xax@ makes this correction improbable. 
Oédets Se . . . €Eouctav; The construction is more pointed if these 

words are made a question. 

As the state exists for a good end, if you lead a peaceable life 
you will have nothing to fear from the civil power. 

4. Ge00 yap SidKovds gor. Fem. to agree with éfoveta, which 
throughout is almost personified. ou, ‘for thee,’ ethical, for thy 
advantage. eis 7d dyady, ‘ for the good,’ to promote good, existing 
for a good end. 

Thy péxarpavy. The sword is the symbol of the executive and 
criminal jurisdiction of a magistrate, and is therefore used of the 
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power of punishing inherent in the government. So Ulpian, 
Digest, i. 18. 6.§ 8; Tac. Hist. iii. 68 ; Dio Cassius, xlii. 27. 

exduxos cis dpyyy, ‘inflicting punishment or vengeance so as to 
exhibit wrath,’ namely the Divine wrath as administered by the 
ruler who is God’s agent (cf. ver. 2 and xii. 19). The repetition of 
the phrase @cof duixovos with both sides of the sentence emphasizes 
the double purpose of the state. It exists positively for the well- 
being of the community, negatively to check evil by the infliction 
of punishment, and both these functions are derived from God. 

5. 86: rulers, because as God’s ministers they have a Divine 
order and purpose, are to be obeyed, not only because they have 
power over men, but also because it is right, da ri cvveidnow (cf. 
ii. 15, ix. 1). 

6. Sia todto yap ai, sc. 38d thy cuveldnow: ‘and it is for this 
reason also.’ St. Paul is appealing to a principle which his readers 
will recognize. It is apparently an admitted rule of the Christian 
communities that taxes are to be paid, and he points out that the 
principle is thus recognized of the moral duty of obeying rulers. 
That he could thus appeal to a recognized practice seems to imply 
that the words of our Lord (Luke xx. 20-25) had moulded the 
habits of the early Church, and this suggestion is corroborated by 
ver. 7 (see the longer note below). 

Nettoupyoi, ‘God’s ministers.” Although the word is used in 
a purely secular sense of a servant, whether of an individual or of 
a community (1 Kings x. §; Ecclus. x. 2), yet the very definite 
meaning which Aerovpyds Geod had acquired (Ecclus vii. 30; Heb. 
viii. 2; see especially the note on Rom. xv. 16) adds emphasis to 
St. Paul’s expression. 

Mpockaptepouvtes must apparently be taken absolutely (as in 
Xen. Hell, VII. v. 14), ‘ persevering faithfully in their office,’ and 
eis abtd toito gives the purpose of the office, the same as that 
ascribed above to the state. These words cannot be taken im- 
mediately with mpooxaprepodvres, for that verb, as in xii. 1 3, seems 
always to govern the dative. 

7. St. Paul concludes this subject and leads on to the next by 
a general maxim which covers all the different points touched 
upon: ‘ Pay each one his due.’ 

TG Tdv dédpov, SC. dra:toivri. Gépos is the tribute paid by a subject 
nation (Luke xx. 22; 1 Macc. x. 33), while rédos represents the 
customs and dues which would in any case be paid for the support 
of the civil government (Matt. xvii. 25; 1 Macc. x. 31). 

$6Bos is the respectful awe which is felt for one who has power 
in his hands ; tewjv honour and reverence paid to a ruler: cf. 1 Pet. 
li, 17 rov Gedv hoBeiabe’ tov Bacidéa Tiare. 

A strange interpretation of this verse may be seen in the 
Gnostic book entitled Mons Zofia, p. 294, ed. Schwartze. 
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The Church and the Civil Power. 


The motive which impelled St. Paul to write this section of the 
Epistle has (like so many other questions) been discussed at great 
length with the object of throwing light on the composition of the 
Roman Church. If the opinion which has been propounded already 
in reference to these chapters be correct, it will be obvious that 
here as elsewhere St. Paul is writing, primarily at any rate, with 
a view to the state of the Church as a whole, not to the particular 
circumstances of the Roman community: it being recognized at 
the same time that questions which agitated the whole Christian 
world would be likely to be reflected in what. was already an 
important centre of Christianity. Whether this opinion be correct 
or not must depend partly, of course, on our estimate of the 
Epistle as a whole; but if it be assumed to be so, the character of 
this passage will amply support it. There is a complete absence of 
any reference to particular circumstances: the language is through- 
out general: there is a studied avoidance of any special terms ; 
direct commands such as might arise from particular circumstances 
are not given: but general principles applicable to any period or 
place are laid down. As elsewhere in this Epistle, St. Paul, 
influenced by his past experiences, or by the questions which were 
being agitated around him, or by the fear of difficulties which he 
foresaw ‘as likely to arise, lays down broad general principles, 
applying to the affairs of life the spirit of Christianity as he has 
elucidated it. 

But what were the questions that were in the air when he wrote? 
There can be no doubt that primarily they would be those 
current in the Jewish nation concerning the lawfulness of paying 
taxes and otherwise recognizing the authority of a foreign ruler. 
When our Lord was asked, ‘Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar 
or no?’ (Matt. xxii. 18 f.; Luke xx. 22 f.), a burning question 
was at once raised. Starting from the express command ‘ thou 
mayest not put a foreigner over thee, which is not thy brother’ 
(Deut. xvii. 15), and from the idea of a Divine theocracy, a large 
section of the Jews had refused to recognize or pay taxes to the 
Roman government. Judas the Gaulonite, who said that ‘the 
census was nothing else but downright slavery’ (Jos. An¢. XVIII. 
i. 1), or Theudas (ibid. XX. v. 1), or Eleazar, who is represented 
as saying that ‘we have long since made up our minds not to 
serve the Romans or any other man but God alone’ (Bell. Jud. 
VII. viii. 6), may all serve as instances of a tendency which was 
very wide spread. Nor was this spirit confined to the Jews of 
Palestine ; elsewhere, both in Rome and in Alexandria, riots had 
occurred. Nor again was it unlikely that Christianity would be 
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affected by it. A good deal of the phraseology of the early 
Christians was derived from the Messianic prophecies of the 
O. T., and these were always liable to be taken in that 
purely material sense which our Lord had condemned. The fact 
that St. Luke records the question of the disciples, ‘ Lord, dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’ (Acts i. 6) seems 
to imply that such ideas were current, and the incident at Thessalo- 
nica, where St. Paul himself, because he preached the ‘ kingdom,’ 
was accused of preaching ‘another king, one Jesus,’ shows how 
liable even he was to misinterpretation. These instances are quite 
sufficient to explain how the question was a real one when St. 
Paul wrote, and why it had occupied his thoughts. It is not 
necessary to refey it either to Ebionite dualistic views (so Baur), 
which would involve an anachronism, or to exaggerated Gentile 
ideas of Christian liberty; we have no record that these were ever 
perverted in this direction. 

Two considerations may have specially influenced St. Paul to 
discuss the subject in his Epistle to the Romans. The first was 
the known fact of the turbulence of the Roman Jews; a fact which 
would be brought before him by his intercourse with Priscilla and 
Aquila. This may illustrate just the degree of local reference in 
the Epistle to the Romans. We have emphasized more than once 
the fact that we cannot argue anything from such passages as this 
as to the state of the Roman community; but St. Paul would not 
write in the air, and the knowledge of the character of the Jewish 
population in Rome gained from political refugees would be just 
sufficient to suggest this topic. A second cause which would lead 
him to introduce it would be the fascination which he felt for the 
power and position of Rome, a fascination which has been already 
illustrated (Introduction, § 1). 

It must be remembered that when this Epistle was written the 
Roman Empire had never appeared in the character of a persecutor. 
Persecution had up to this time always come from the Jews or from 
popular riots. To St. Paul the magistrates who represented 
the Roman power had always been associated with order and 
restraint. The persecution of Stephen had probably taken place 
in the absence of the Roman governor: it was at the hands of the 
Jewish king Herod that James the brother of John had perished: 
at Paphos, at Thessalonica, at Corinth, at Ephesus, St. Paul had 
found the Roman officials a restraining power and all his experience 
would support the statements that he makes: ‘ The rulers are not 
a terror to the good work, but to the evil:’ ‘He is a minister of 
God to thee for good:’ ‘He is a minister of God, an avenger for 
wrath to him that doeth evil.’ Nor can any rhetorical point be 
made as has been attempted from the fact that Nero was at thig 
time the ruler of the Empire. It may be doubted how far the vices 
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of a ruler like Nero seriously affected the well-being of the 
provincials, but at any rate when these words were written the 
world was enjoying the good government and bright hopes of 
Nero's Quinquennium. 

The true relations of Christianity to the civil power had been 
laid down by our Lord when He had said: ‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world, and again: ‘Render unto Caesar the things that be 
Caesar’s and to God the things that be God’s.’ It is difficult to 
believe that St. Paul had not these words in his mind when he 
wrote ver. 7, especially as the coincidences with the moral teaching 
of our Lord are numerous in these chapters. At any rate, starting 
from this idea he works out the principles which must lie at the 
basis of Christian politics, that the State is divinely appointed, or 
permitted by God; that its end is beneficent; and that the spheres 
of Church and State are not identical. 

It has been remarked that, when St. Paul wrote, his experience 
might have induced him to estimate too highly the merits of the 
Roman government. But although later the relation of the Church 
to the State changed, the principles of the Church did not. In 
1 Tim. ii. 1, 2 the Apostle gives a very clear command to pray for 
those in authority : ‘I exhort therefore, first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men: for 
kings and all that are in high place; that we may lead a tranquil 
and quiet life in all godliness and gravity’; so also in Titus iii. 1 
‘Put them in mind to be in subjection to rulers, to authorities.’ 
When these words were written, the writer had to some extent at 
any rate experienced the Roman power in a very different aspect. 
Still more important is the evidence of 1 Peter. It was certainly 
written at a time when persecution, and that of an official character, 
had begun, yet the commands of St. Paul are repeated and with 
tven greater emphasis (1 Pet. ii. 13-1 1). 


The sub-Apostolic literature will illustrate this. Clement is writing to the 
Corinthians just after successive periods of persecution, yet he includes 
a prayer of the character which he would himself deliver, in the as yet 
unsystematized services of the day, on behalf of secular rulers. ‘Give 
concord and peace to us and to all that dwell on the earth ... while we 
render obedience to Thine Almighty and most excellent Name, and to our 
rulers and governors upon the earth. Thou, Lord and Master, hast given 
them the power of sovereignty through Thine excellent and unspeakable 
might, that we, knowing the glory and honour which Thou hast given them, 
may submit ourselves unto them, in nothing resisting Thy will. Grant unto 
them therefore, O Lord, health, peace, concord, stability, that they may 
administer the government which Thou hast given them without failure. 
For Thou, O heavenly Master, King of the ages, givest to the sons of men 

lory and honour and power over all things that are upon the earth. Do 

hon, Lord, direct their counsel according to that which is good and well- 

pleasing in Thy sight.’ Still more significant is the letter of Polycarp, which 

was written very shortly after he had met Ignatius on his road to martyrdom ; 

im it he emphasizes the Christian ee by combining the command to pray 
abs 
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for rulers with that to love our enemies. ‘Pray also for kings and powers 
and princes and for them that persecute and hate you and for the enemies of 
the cross, that your fruit may be manifest among all men that ye may be 
perfect in Him.” (Clem. Rom. Ix, lxi; Polyc. ad Phil. xii.) 

It is not necessary to give further instances of a custom which prevailed 
extensively or universally in the early Church. It became a commonplace 
of apologists (Just. Mart. Agol.i.17; Athenagoras, Zeg. xxxvii; Theophilus, 
i. 11; Tertullian, Afo/. 30, 39, ad Scap.2; Dion. Alex. af Eus. H. &. VIL. xi; 
Arnob. iv. 36) and is found in all liturgies (cf. Const. Ap. viii. 12). 

One particular phase in the interpretation of this chapter demands a passing 
notice. In the hands of the Jacobean and Caroline divines it was held to 
support the doctrine of Passive Obedience. This doctrine has taken a variety 
of forms. Some held that a Monarchy as opposed to a Republic is the only 
scriptural form of government, others that a legitimate line alone has this 
divine right. A more modified type of this teaching may be represented by 
a sermon of Bishop Berkeley (Passive Obedience or the Christian Doctrine 
of not resisting the supreme power, proved and vindicated upon the principles 
of the law of nature in a@ discourse delivered at the College Chapel, 1712. 
Works, iii. p. 101). He takes as his text Rom. xiii, 2 ‘ Whosoever resisteth 
the Power, resisteth the ordinance of God.’ He begins ‘It is not my design 
to inquire into the particular nature of the government and constitution of 
these kingdoms.’ He then proceeds by assuming that ‘there is in every civil 
community, somewhere or other, placed a supreme power of making laws, 
and enforcing the observation of them.’ His main purpose is to prove that 
‘Loyalty is a moral virtue, and thou shalt not resist the supreme power, 
a rule or law of nature, the least breach whereof hath the inherent stain of 
moral turpitude.’ And he places it on the same level as the commandments 
which St. Paul quotes in this same chapter. 

Bishop Berkeley represents the doctrine of Passive Obedience as expounded 
in its most philosophical form. But he does not notice the main difficulty. 
St. Paul gives no directions as to what ought to be done when there is 
a conflict of authority. In his day there could be no doubt that the rule of 
Caesar was supreme and had become legitimate: all that he had to con- 
demn was an incorrect view of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ as a theocracy 
established on earth, whether it were held by Jewish zealots or by Christians, 
He does not discuss the question, ‘if there were two claimants for the 
Empire which should be supported?’ for it was not a practical difficulty 
when he wrote. So Bishop Berkeley, by his use of the expression ‘some- 
where or other,’ equally evades the difficulty. Almost always when there is 
a rebellion or a civil war the question at issue is, Who is the rightful 
governor? which is the power ordained by God ? 

But there is a side of the doctrine of Passive Obedience which requires 
emphasis, and which was illustrated by the Christianity of the first three 
centuries, The early Christians were subject to a power which required 
them to do that which was forbidden by their religion. To that extent 
and within those limits they could not and did not obey it; but they never 
encouraged in any way resistance or rebellion. In all things indifferent the 
Christian conformed to existing law ; he obeyed the law ‘not only because of 
the wrath, but also for conscience sake.’ He only disobeyed when it was 
necessary to do so for conscience sake. The point of importance is the 
detachment of the two spheres of activity. The Church and the State are 
looked upon as different bodies, each with a different work to perform. To 
designate this or that form of government as ‘ Christian,’ and support it on 
these grounds, would have been quite alien to the whole spirit of those days, 
ue Church var arose tbe world ay its hold oa the hearts and consciences 

individuals, and in t way, and mot political power, will the 
Kingdom of God come. = a 
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= LOVE THE FULFILMENT OF ALL LAW. 


XIII. 8-10. There is one debt which the Christian must 
always be paying but never can discharge, that of love. All 
particular precepts are summed up in that of love, which 
makes injury to any man impossible. 


8. St. Paul passes from our duties towards superiors to that one 
principle which must control our relations towards all men, love. In 
xii. 9 the principle of love is introduced as the true solution of all 
difficulties which may arise from rivalry in the community; here it 
is represented as at the root of all regulations as to our relations to 
others in any of the affairs of life, 

pydevi pndev dpeidere must be imperative as the negatives show. 
It sums up negatively the results of the previous verse and suggests 
the transition, ‘ Pay every one their due and owe no man anything.’ 

ei ph 73 dyamav addndous: ‘Let your only debt that is unpaid 
be that of love—a debt which you should always be attempting to 
discharge in full, but will never succeed in discharging. Permanere 
famen et nunquam cessare @ nobis debitum caritatts: hoc enim ek quo- 
hidie solvere et semper debere expedit nobis. Orig. By this pregnant 
expression St. Paul suggests both the obligation of love and the 
impossibility of fulfilling it. This is more forcible than to suppose 
a change in the meaning of dpeidere: ‘Owe no man anything, only 
ye ought to love one another.’ 

& yip dyamdv «.7.A. gives the reason why ‘love ’ is so important : 
if a man truly loves another he has fulfilled towards him the whole 
law. véuov is not merely the Jewish law, although it is from it that 
the illustrations that follow are taken, but law as a principle. Just 
as in the relations of man and Gcd mions has been substituted for 
yépos, 80 between man and man dydmy takes the place of definite 
legal relations. The perfect memdnpoxev implies that the fulfilment 
is already accomplished simply in the act of love. 

9. St. Paul gives instances of the manner in which ‘love’ fulfils 
law. No man who loves another will injure him by adultery, by 
murder, by theft, &c, They are all therefore summed up in the 
one maxim ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ as indeed 
they were also in the Old Covenant. 

The AV. adds after ob «kéyes in this verse od Wevdopaprupyoeas from the 
O.T. with 8P &c., Boh. &c., as against A BDEFGL &c., Vulg. codd. and 
most Fathers. é 7@ before dyamnoets is omitted by BFG. For geavrov of 
the older MSS. (NA BD E), later MSS. read éavrév, both here and elsewhere. 
In late Greek éavrév became habitually used for all persons in the reflexive, 


and scribes substituted the form most usual to them. 
The order of the commandments is different from that in the Hebrew text 
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both in Exodus xx. 13 and Deut. v. 17, namely, (6) Thou shalt do no murder, 
(7) Thou shalt not commit adultery, (8) Thou shalt not steal. The MSS 
of the LXX vary; in Exodus B reads 7, 8, 6, AF 6, 7,8; in Dent. B reads 
» 6,8 (the order here), AF 6, 7,8. The order of Romans is that also of 
uke xviii. 20; James ii.11; Philo De Decalogo; Clem.-Alex. Strom. vi. 16. 


kai ei ris érépa shows that St. Paul in this selection has only 
taken instances and that he does not mean merely to give a sum- 
ming up of the Jewish law. 

Gvaxepadatoérar: a rhetorical term used of the summing up of 
a speech or argument, and hence of including a large number of 
Separate details under one head. As used in Eph. i. 10 of God 
summing up all things in Christ it became a definite theological 
term, represented in Latin by recapzfulatio (Iren. III. xxii. 2). 

“Ayamjces tév whyoloy cou ds gautéy. Taken from Leviticus 
xix, 18 where it sums up a far longer list of commandments. It 
is quoted Matt. xxii. 39; Mark xii. 31; Luke x. 24; Gal. v. 14; 
James ii. 8 where it is called BacsAinss vdzos. 

10. 4 dyday ... od« épydteras. Love fulfils all law, because no 
one who loves another will do him any ill by word or deed. These 
words sum up what has been said at greater length in x Cor. xiii. 
4-6. 

mAHpwpa, ‘complete fulfilment.’ The meaning of md. here is 
given by ver. 9‘ He that loveth his neighbour has fulfilled (mewA7- 
pexcr) law, therefore love is the fulfilment (mAjpopa) of law. 


The History of the wovd iyéxn. 


There are three words in Greek all of which may be translated by the 
English ‘love,’ épdw, prréw, dyandw. Of these épaw with its cognate form 
€oauot was originally associated with the sexual passion and was thence 
transterred to any strong passionate affection; piAé was used rather of 
warm domestic affection, and so of the love of master and servant, of parents 
and chililren, of husband and wife; in Homer, of the love of the gods for 
Men. épdy is combined with émOuyeiy and contrasted with prey as in 
Xen. Hier, xi. 11 Hore ob pdvoy gidroio Av AXA Kar épgo. One special use 
of pas and épdw must be referred to, namely, the Platonic. The intensity 
and strength of human passion seemed to Plato to represent most adequately 
the love of the soul for higher things, and so the philosophic épws was used 
for the highest human desire, that for true knowledge, true virtue, true 
immortality. 

The distinction of g:Aéw and dyawdw much resembled that between ame 
and dligo. The one expressed greater affection, the other greater esteem. 
So Dio Cassius xliv. 48 épudjoare abray ds matépa Kat iyyarnoare as evep- 
yérnv; and John xxi. 15-17 Aéye: aité whduy Sevrepor, Siuov "Iwdvev, 
dyawGs ye; Aéye ai7G, Nai, Kupie: od oldas 871 PtA@ oe «.7.A. (see Trench, 
Syn. § xii). It is significant that no distinction is absolute; but g:Acéo 
occasionally, still more rarely dyaxdw, are both used incorrectly of the 
sexual passion. There is too close a connexion between the different formg 
of a ees affection to allow any rigid distinction to be made in the use of 
words. 

When these words were adopted into Hellenistic Greek, a gradual change 
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was made in their use. paw and its cognates are very rarely used, and 
almost invariably in a bad sense. In the N.T. they do not occur at all, the 
word émdupéw being employed instead. Yet occasionally, even in biblical 
and ecclesiastical Greek, the higher sense of the Platonic ¢pws finds a place 
(Prov. iv. 6; Wisdom viii. 2; Justin, Dia/. 8, p. 225 B; Clem.-Alex. Coh. 
IX, p. 90; see Lightfoot, Zgnatius ad Rom. vii. 2). Between dyandaw and 
giAéw a decided preference was shown for the former. It occurs about 
268 times (Hatch and Redpath) in a very large proportion of cases as a 
translation of the Hebrew JN; pAéw about twelve times (Trommius), ex- 


cluding its use as equivalent to esculor. This choice was largely due to the 
use of the Hebrew word to express the love of God to man, and of man te 
God (Deut. xxiii. 5; xxx. 6; Hosea iii. 1); it was felt that the greater 
amount of intellectual desire and the greater severity implied in dyamdw fitted 
it better than ¢:Aéw for this purpose. But while it was elevated in meaning 
it was also broadened; it is used not only of the love of father and son, of 
husband and wife, but also of the love of Samson for Delilah (Jud. xvi. 4) 
and of Hosea’s love for his adulterous wife (Hos. iii. 1). Nor can there be any 
doubt that to Hebrew writers there was in a pure love of God or of righteous- 
ness something of the intensity which is the highest characteristic of human 
passion (Is. lxil. 5). dyad in the LXX corresponds in all its characteristics 
to the English ‘love.’ 

But not only did the LXX use modify the meaning of dyamdm, it created 
a new word dydan. Some method was required of expressing the conception 
which was gradually growing up. “Epos had too sordid associations. iXia 
was tried (Wisdom vii. 14; vill. 18), but was felt to be inadequate. The 
language of the Song of Solomon created the demand for dyarn. (2 Kings 
1 or2 times; Ecclesiastes 2; Canticles 11 ; Wisdom 2; Ecclus. 1; Jeremiah 1; 
Ps. Sol. 1.) 

The N.T. reproduces the usage of the LXX, but somewhat modified. 
While dyandw is used 138 times, piAéw is used in this sense 22 times (13 in 
St. John’s Gospel) ; generally when special emphasis has to be laid on the 
relations of father and son. But the most marked change is in the use of 
dyamn. It is never used in the Classical writers, only occasionally in the 
LXX; in early Christian writers its use becomes habitual and general. 
Nothing could show more clearly that a new principle has been created than 
this creation of a new word. 

In the Vulgate dyn is sometimes rendered by dilectio, sometimes by 
carvitas; to this inconsistency are due the variations in the English 
Authorized Version. The word caritas passed into English in the Middle 
Ages (for details see Eng. Dict. sud voc.) in the form ‘charity,’ and was for 
some time used to correspond to most of the meanings of ayaa; but as the 
English Version was inconsistent and no corresponding verb existed the 
usage did not remain wide. In spite of its retention in 1 Cor. xiii. ‘charity’ 
became confined in all ordinary phraseology to ‘benevolence,’ and the 
Revised Version was compelled to make the usage of the New Testament 
consistent. 

Whatever loss there may have been in association and in the rhythm of 
well-known passages, there is an undoubted gain. The history of the word 
dyandw is that of the collection under one head of various conceptions which 
were at any rate partially separated, and the usage of the N. T. shows that 
the distinction which has to be made is not between ¢iréw, dyanaw and 
épdw, but between dydwy and ém@vyia. The English language makes this 
distinction between the affection or passion in any form, and a purely animal 
desire, quite plain; although it may be obliterated at times by a natural 
euphemism. But setting aside this distinction which must be occasionally 
present to the mind, but which need not be often spoken of, Christianity does 
not shrink from declaring that in all forms of human passion and affection 
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which are not purely animal there is present that same love which in its 
highest and most pure development forms the essence and sum of the 
Christian religion. This affection, however perverted it may be, Christianity 
does not condemn, but so far as may be elevates and purifies. 


The Christian Teaching on Love. 


The somewhat lengthy history just given of the word dydmn is 
a suitable introduction to the history of an idea which forms a fun- 
damental principle of all Christian thought. 

The duty of love in some form or other had been a common- 
place of moral teaching in times long before Christianity and in 
many different places. Isolated maxims have been collected in its 
favour from very varied authors, and the highest pagan teaching 
approaches the highest Christian doctrine. But in all previous 
philosophy such teaching was partial or isolated, it was never 
elevated to a great principle. Maxims almost or quite on a level 
with those of Christianity we find both in the O.T. and in Jewish — 
writers. The command ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self’ is of course taken directly from the O.T., and is there used 
to sum up in one general principle a long series of rules, Sayings 
of great beauty are quoted from the Jewish fathers, ‘ Hillel said, 
Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, 
loving mankind and bringing them nigh to the Torah’ (Pirge 
Aboth i, 13); or again, ‘What is hateful to thyself do not to thy 
fellow; this is the whole Torah, and the rest is commentary; go 
study,’ also ascribed to Hillel. It is however true in all cases that 
these maxims, and all such as these, are only isolated instances, that 
they do not represent the spirit of earlier institutions, and that they 
form a very insignificant proportion compared with much of 
a different character. 

In Christianity this principle, which had been only partially 
understood and imperfectly taught, which was known only in 
isolated examples, yet testified to a universal instinct, was finally 
put forward as the paramount principle of moral conduct, uniting 
our moral instincts with our highest religious principles. A new 
virtue, or rather one hitherto imperfectly understood, had become 
recognized as the root of all virtues, and a new name was demanded 
for what was practically a new idea. 

In the first place, the new Christian doctrine of love is universal. 
‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and 
hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you;’ and a very definite reason is 
given, the universal Fatherhood of God. This universalism which 
underlies all the teaching of Jesus is put in a definite practical 
form by St. Paul. ‘In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
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bond nor free, male nor female.’ As it is summed up in a well- 
known work: ‘ The first law, then, of the kingdom of God is that 
alr men, however divided from each other by blood or language, 
have certain mutual duties arising out of their common relation to 
God’ (Ecce Homo, chap. xii). 

But secondly, the Christian doctrine of love was the substitution 
of a universal principle for law. All moral precepts are summed 
up in the one command of love. What is my duty towards others? 
Just that feeling which you have towards the persons to whom you 
are most attached in the world, just that you must feel for every one. 
If you have that feeling there will be no need for any further 
command. Love is a principle and a passion, and as such is the 
fulfilment of the Law. Christ ‘declared an ardent, passionate, or 
devoted state of mind to be the root of virtue’; and this purifying 
passion, capable of existing in all men alike, will be able to re- 
deem our nature and make laws superfluous. 

And thirdly, how is this new Christian spirit possible? It is 
possible because it is intimately bound up with that love which is 
a characteristic of the Godhead. ‘God is love.’ ‘A new com- 
mandment I give to you, that ye should love one another as I have 
loved you.’ It is possible also because men have learnt to love 
mankind in Christ. ‘Where the precept of love has been given, 
an image must be set before the eyes of those who are called on to 
obey it, an ideal or type of man which may be noble and amiable 
enough to raise the whole race, and make the meanest member of 
it sacred with reflected glory.’ This is what Christ did for us, 

These three points will help to elucidate what St. Paul means by 
dydm. It is in fact the correlative in the moral world to what faith 
is in the religious life. Like faith it is universal ; like faith it is 
a principle not a code; like faith it is centred in the Godhead. 
Hence St. Paul, as St. John (1 John iii. 23), sums up Christianity 
in Faith and Love, which are finally, united in that Love of God, 
which is the end and root of both. 


THE DAY IS AT HAND. 


XIII. 11-14. The night of this corrupt age és flying. 
The Parousia is nearing. Cast off your evil ways. Gird 
yourselves with the armour of light. Take Christ into your 
hearts. Shun sin and self-indulgence. 

11. The Apostle adds a motive for the Christian standard otf 


life, the nearness of our final salvation. 
at rodre, ‘and that too’: cp, 1 Cor. vi. 6, 8; Eph, ii. 8, &c.: it 
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resumes the series of exhortations implied in the previous sections; 
there is no need to supply any special words with it. 

tov Katpév: used of a definite, measured, or determined time, and 
so almost technically of the period before the second coming of 
Christ: cf. 1 Cor. vii. 29 6 xa:péos ovveoradpevos; Mark i. 15; and 
SO 6 xatpds 6 eveoras (Heb. ix. 9). 

Sti dpa HSy w.7.A. dn with éyepqvas. The time of trial on earth 
is looked upon as a night of gloom, to be followed by a bright 
morning. We must arouse ourselves from slumber and prepare 
ourselves for the light. 

viv yap éyyurepov «.7.X. ‘ For our completed salvation, no longer 
that hope of salvation which sustains us here, is appreciably nearer 
for us than when we first accepted in faith the Messianic message.’ 
dre éemortevoauey refers to the actual moment of the acceptance of 
Christianity. The language is that befitting those who expect the 
actual coming of Christ almost immediately, but it will fit the 
circumstances of any Christian for whom death brings the day. 


In ver. 11 the original iuas (8 A BCP, Clem.-Alex.) has been corrected 

" for the sake of uniformity into jas (&¢ D EF G L, &c., Boh. Sah.). Inver. 13 

év Epiot wat (ydos is a variant of B, Sah., Clem.-Alex. Amb, In ver. 14 B, 

and Clem.-Alex. read rév Xpordv “Igoodv, which may very likely be the 
correct reading, 


12. mpoékowev, ‘has advanced towards dawn.’ Cf. Luke ii. 52; 
Gal. i. 14; Jos. Bell. Jud. IV. iv. 6; Just. Dial. p. 277d. 

The contrast of imvos, vg, and oxéros with nuépa and és finds 
many illustrations in Christian and in all religious literature. 

droGdpe0a, The works of darkness, #.¢. works such as befit the 
kingdom of darkness, are represented as being cast off like the 
uncomely garments of the night, for the bright armour which 
befits the Christian soldier as a member of the kingdom of light. 
This metaphor of the Christian armour is a favourite one with 
St. Paul (1 Thess. v. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 7; Rom. vi. 13; and especially 
Eph. vi. 13 f.); it may have been originally suggested by the 
Jewish conception of the last great fight against the armies of ~ 
Antichrist (Dan. xi; Orac. Sib. iii, 663 f.; 4 Ezra xiii, 33; Enoch 
xc. 16), but in St. Paul the conception has become completely 
spiritualized, 

18. edoxnpdvws wepimarjowper. The metaphor sepurareiv of 
conduct is very common in St. Paul’s Epistles, where it occurs 
thirty-three times (never in the Past. Epp.); elsewhere in the 
N.T. sixteen times. 

képots, ‘rioting, ‘revelry’ (Gal. v. a1; 1 Pet. iv, 3). gebn the 
drunkenness which would be the natural result and accompaniment 
of such revelry, 

koiratg nai doehyefais, ‘unlawful intercourse and wanton acts; 
“Opa 3¢ tiv rd fur mepdler pdr yap tie peBver, pebvov &é Kosrdferas, 
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weraf{cnevos 8¢ doedyalver, rov olvou rovroy ri mAnopory mupModevwToe Kal 
BiepeOiCovros, Euthym.-Zig. 

4, évdicacbe tov Kiipioy "Incodv Xptotév. Christ is put on first in 
baptism (vi. 3; Gal. iii. 27), but we must continually renew that 
life with which we have been clothed (Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 12). 

Tis capkés with zpdvoravy: the word is thrown forward in order to 
emphasize the contrast between the old nature, the flesh of sin, and 
the new, the life in Christ. 

On this passage most commentators compare St. Aug. Confess. 
vill. 12, 23 Arriput, aperut ef legt in silentio capttulum, quo prt- 
mum coniecti sunt ocult mez; Non in conversationibus et ebrie- 
tatibus, non in cubilibus et impudicitiis, non in contentione et 
aemulatione: sed induite Dominum Iesum Christum, et carnis 
providentiam ne feceritis in concupiscentiis. Mec ulira volui 
Legere, nec opus eval. Statim quippe cum fine hutusce sententiae quasi 
luce securtlatis infusa cordi meo, omnes dubttationis tenebrae diffu- 
gerunt. 


The sarly Christian belief in the nearness of tha 


mapovola, 


There can hardly be any doubt that in the Apostolic age the 
prevailing belief was that the Second Coming of the Lord was an 
event to be expected in any case shortly and probably in the life- 
time of many of those then living; it is also probable that this 
belief was shared by the Apostles themselves. For example, so 
strongly did such views prevail among the Thessalonian converts 
that the death of some members of the community had filled them 
with perplexity, and even when correcting these opinions St. Paul 
speaks of ‘ we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of our 
Lord’; and in the second Epistle, although he corrects the 
erroneous impression which still prevailed that the coming was 
immediate and: shows that other events must precede it, he still 
contemplates it as at hand. Similar passages may be quoted from 
all or most of the Epistles, although there are others that suggest 
that it is by his own death, not by the coming of Christ, that 
St. Paul expects to attain the full life in Christ to which he looked 
forward (1 Cor. vii. 29-31; Rom. xiii. 11, 12; Phil. iv. §; and 
on the other side 2 Cor. v. 1-10; Phil. i. 23; ili. 11, 20, 31; see 
Jowett, Thessalonians, &c., i. p. 105, who quotes both classes of 
passages without distinguishing them). 

How far was this derived from our Lord’s own teaching? 
There is, it is true, very clear teaching on the reality and the 
suddenness of the coming of Christ, and very definite exhortation 
to all Christians to live as expecting that coming. This teaching 
is couched largely in the current language of Apocalyptic literature 
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which was often hardly intended to be taken literally even by 
Jewish writers; moreover it is certainly mingled with teaching 
which was intended to refer to what was a real manifestation of the 
Divine power, and very definitely a ‘coming of the Lord’ in the 
O.T. sense of the term, the destruction of Jerusalem. All this 
language again is reported to us by those who took it in a literal 
sense. The expressions of our Lord quoted as prophetic of His 
speedy return are all to a certain extent ambiguous ; for example, 
‘This generation shall not pass away until all these things be ful- 
filled,’ or again ‘ There be some of them here who shall not taste of 
death until they see the Son of God coming with power.’ On the 
other side there is a very distinct tradition preserved in documents 
of different classes recording that when our Lord was asked de- 
finitely on such matters His answers were ambiguous. Acts i. 7 
‘It is not for you to know times and seasons, which the Father 
hath set within His own authority.’ John xxi. 23 ‘This saying 
therefore went forth among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die: yet Jesus said not unto him, that he should not die; but, 
If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’ Moreover 
he affirmed that He Himself was ignorant of the date Mark xiii. 32; 
Matt. xxiv. 36 ‘But of that day and hour knoweth no one, not 
even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only.’ 

In the face of these passages it is reasonable to believe that 
this ignorance of the Early Church was permitted and that with 
a purpose. If so, we may be allowed to speculate as to the service 
it was intended to fulfil. 

In the first place, this belief in the nearness of the second coming 
quickened the religious and moral earnestness of the early Christian. 
Believing as intently as he did ‘ that the fashion of this world passeth 
away, he ‘set his affection on things above’; he lived in the world 
and yet not of the world. The constant looking forward to the 
coming of the Lord produced a state of intense spiritual zeal which 
braced the Church for its earliest and hardest task. 

And secondly, it has been pointed out very ably how much the 
elasticity and mobility of Christianity were preserved by the fact that 
the Apostles never realized that they were building up a Church 
which was to last through the ages. It became the fashion of 
a later age to ascribe to the Apostles a series of ordinances and 
constitutions. Any such theory is quite inconsistent with the real 
spirit of their time. ‘They never wrote or legislated except so far 
as existing needs demanded. ‘They founded such institutions as 
were clearly required by some immediate want, or were part of our 
Lord’s teaching. But they never administered or planned with 
a view to the. remote future. Their writings were occasional, 
suggested by some pressing difficulty; but they thus incidentally 
laid down great broad principies which became the guiding principles 
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of the Church. The Church therefore is governed by case law, not 
by code law: by broad principles, not by minute regulations. It 
may seem a paradox, but yet it is profoundly true, that the Church 
is adapted to the needs of every age, just because the original 
preachers of Christianity never attempted to adapt it to the needs 
of any period but their own. 


The relation of Chaps. XII-XIV to the Gospels. 


There is a very marked resemblance between the moral teaching 
of St. Paul contained in the concluding section of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and our Lord’s own words; a resemblance which, in some 
cases, extends even to language. 


: _Rom. xii, 14. Matt v. 44. 
Gs a avectair, pen bray coe nonioer 1060 
Rom. xiii, 7. Matt. xxii. az. 
Gwd8ore wGos tds SpeAds #.7.d. dnddore otv vd Kafoapos Kaloaps, 
wal 72 rod Geod TH OcQ. 
Rom. xiii. 9. Matt. xxii. 39, 40. 


wal ef vis ivépa evroAh, ty rotry Beurépa 82 spoia airy, ’Ayannoes 
Te Adyp dvaxeporaiod7a, éy 1H dv wAnatoy cov ds ceauTdv. év TavTaLS 
*Ayamjoes dy asAnoioy gov &s ais duclv évrodais bros 6 vdpos upé- 
daurdéy para: «al of mpopjras, 


To these verbal resemblances must be added remarkable identity 
of teaching in these successive chapters. Everything that is said 
about revenge, or about injuring others, is exactly identical with the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount; our duty towards rulers exactly 
reproduces the lesson given in St. Matthew’s Gospel; the words 
concerning the relation of ‘love’ to ‘law’ might be an extract from 
the Gospel: the two main lines of argument in ch. xiv, the absolute 
indifference of all external practices, and the supreme importance 
of not giving a cause of offence to any one are both directly derived 
from the teaching of Jesus (Matt. xviii. 6, 7, xv. 11-20). This 
resemblance is brought out very well by a recent writer (Knowling, 
Witness of the Epistle, p. 312): ‘Indeed it is not too much to add 
that the Apostle’s description of the kingdom of God (Rom. xiv. 17) 
reads like a brief summary of its description in the same Sermon 
on the Mount; the righteousness, peace, and joy, which formed the 
contents of the kingdom in the Apostle’s conception are found side 
by side in the Saviour’s Beatitudes; nor can we fail to notice how 
both St. Matthew and St. Luke contrast the anxious care for meat 
and drink with seeking in the first place for the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. Nor must it be forgotten that Paul's 
fundamental idea of righteousness may be said to be rooted in the 


teaching of Jesus’ 
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It .s well known that there are definite references by St. Paul to 
the words of our Lord: so 1 Thes. iv. 15 = Matt. xxiv. 31; 1 Cor. 
vil. 10 = Mark x. 9; 1 Cor. ix. 14 = Luke x. 7; as also in the case 
of the institution of the Last Supper, x Cor. xi. 24. Reminiscences 
also of the Sermon on the Mount may be found in other Epistles, 
e.g. James iv. 9 = Matt. v. 4; James v. 12 = Matt. v. 33; 3 Pet. 
iii. 9 = Matt. v. 39; 1 Pet. iv. 14 = Matt. v. 11, 12, and elsewhere. 
The resemblances are not in any case sufficient either to prove 


_ the use of any document which we possess in its present form, or 


to prove the use of a different document (see below); but they do 
show that the teaching of the Apostles was based on some common 
source, which was identical both in substance and spirit with those 
words of our Lord contained in the Gospels. 

They suggest further that even in cases where we have no direct 
evidence that Apostolic teaching is based on the Gospel narrative 
it does not follow that our Lord Himself did not originate it. 
For Christianity is older than any of its records. The books 
of the N.T. reflect, they did not originate, the teaching of early 
Christianity. Moreover, our Lord originated principles. It was 
these principles which inspired His followers; some of the words 
which are the product of and which taught those principles are 
preserved, some are not; but the result of them is contained in the 
words of the Apostles, which worked out in practical life the 
principles they had learnt directly or indirectly from the Christ. 


A much more exact and definite conclusion is supported with very great 
industry by Alfred Resch in a series of investigations, the first of which is 
Agrapha, Awssercanonische Evangelien-fragmente in Texte und Onter- 
suchungen, v. 4. He argues (pp. 28, 29) that the acquaintance shown by 
St. Paul with the words and teaching of Jesus implies the use of an Urcanon- 
ische Quellenschrift, which was also used by St. Mark, as well as the other 
N.T. writers. It would be of course beside our purpose to examine this theory, 
but so far as it concerns the passages we are considering it may be noticed: 
(1) That so far as they go there would be no reason why all St. Paul’s teach- 
ing should not have been derived from our present Gospels. He does not 
profess to be quoting, and the verbal reminiscences might quite well represent 
the documents we possess. (2) That it is equally impossible to argue against 
the use of different Gospels. The only legitimate conclusion is that there 
must have been a common teaching of Jesus behind the Apostle’s words 
which was identical in spirit and substantially in words with that contained 
in our Synoptic Gospels. Some stress is laid by Resch (pp. 245, 302 ff.) 
on passages which are identical in Romans and 1 Peter. So Rom. xii. 17= 
1 Pet. iii. 9; Rom. xiii. 1, 3 = 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. The resemblance is un- 
doubted, but a far more probable explanation is that 1 Peter is directly 
indebted to the Romans (see Introduction § 8). There is no reason to cite 
these as ‘ Words of the Lord’; yet it is very probable that much more of the 
common teaching and even phraseology of the early Church than we arg 
aceustomed to imagine goes back to the teaching of Jesua. 
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~ON FORBEARANCE TOWARDS THOSE WHO ARB 
SCRUPULOUS. 


XIV. 1—XV.18. Receive a scrupulous Christian cordially. 
Do not be continually condemning him. Some of you have 
grasped the full meaning of Christian faith, others whose 
conscience ts too tender lay undue stress on particular prac- 
tices, on rules as to food or the observance of certain days. 
Do not you whose faith is more robust despise such scruples, 
nor should they be censorious (vv. 1-5). 

Every one should make up his own mind. These things 
are indifferent in themselves. Only whatever a man does he 
must look to Christ. Inlife and death we are all His, whose 
death and resurrection have made him Lord of all. To 
Him as to no one else shall we be called upon to give account 
(vv. 6-12). 

We must avoid censoriousness. But equally must we 
avoid placing obstacles before a fellow-Christian. I believe 
firmly that nothing is harmful in itself, but it becomes so to 
the person who considers tt harmful. The obligation of love 
and charity is paramount. Meats are secondary things. 
Let us have an eye to peace and mutual help. It ts not 
worth while for the sake of a little meat to undo God's 
work in a brother's soul. Far better abstain from see and 
wine altogether (vv. 13-21). 

Keep the robuster faith with which you are blest to 
yourself and God. To hesitate and then eat is to incur 
guilt; for it is not prompted by strong faith (vv. 22, 23). 

This rule of forbearance applies to all classes of the com- 
munity. The strong should bear the scruples of the weak. 
We should not seek our own good, but that of others ; following 
the example of Christ as expounded to us in the Scriptures ; 
those Scriptures which were written for our encouragement 
and consolation. May God, from whom this encouragement 
somes, grant you all—weak and strong, Jew and Gentile—to 
be of one mind, uniting tn the praise of God (xv. 1-7). 
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For Christ has received you all alike. To both Few and 
Gentile He has a special mission. To the SFews to exhibit 
God’s veracity, to the Gentiles to reveal His mercy ; that 
Gentile might unite with Few, as Psalmist and Prophet 
foretold, in hymns of praise to the glory of God. May God 
the giver of hope send it richly upon you (vv. 8-13). 


XIV. 1—XV. 13. The Apostle now passes on to a further point; 
the proper attitude to adopt towards matters in themselves indifferent, 
but concerning which some members of the community might have 
scruples, The subject is one which naturally connects itself with 
what we have seen to be the leading thought which underlies these 
concluding chapters, and in fact the whole Epistle, namely, the 
peace and unity of the Church, and may have been immediately 
suggested by the words just preceding: St. Paul has been con- 
demning excessive indulgence; he now passes to the opposite 
extreme, excessive scrupulousness, which he deals with in a very 
different way. As Augustine points out, he condemns and instructs 
more openly the ‘strong’ who can bear it, while indirectly showing 
the error of the ‘weak.’ The arguments throughout are, as we shall 
see, perfectly general, and the principles applied those characteristic 
of the moral teaching of the Epistle—the freedom of Christian faith, 
the comprehensiveness of Christian charity and that duty of peace 
and unity on which St. Paul never wearies of insisting. 

Tertullian (Adv. Mare. v. 15) refers to ver. 10, and Origen (Comens. is 
Rom. x. 43, Lomm. vii. p. 453) to ver. 23. Of Marcion’s use of the rest of the 
chapter we know nothing. On chaps. xv, xvi, see Introduction, § 9. 

1, rv 8é doSevoivra tH micte: cf. Rom. iv. 19; 1 Cor. viii. 7,9, 
10, 11; ix. 22. ‘ Weakness in faith,’ means an inadequate grasp 
of the great principle of salvation by faith in Christ; the conse- 
quence of which will be an anxious desire to make this salvation 
more certain by the scrupulous fulfilment of formal rules. 

mpoohopBdveoe, ‘receive into full Christian intercourse and 
fellowship.’ The word is used (1) of God receiving or helping 
man: Ps. xxvi (xxvii) 10 6 marip pov xa } pirnp pov éyxatehurdy pe, 
6 8€ Kvpios mpoveddBerd pe: so in ver. 3 below and in Clem. 
Rom. xlix. 6 é» dydmp mpoceddBere pas 6 deondrns. But (2) it is 
also used of men receiving others into fellowship or companion- 
ship: 2 Macc. viii. 1 rods pepernxéras év T@ ‘Iovdacua mpoodaSdpevos 
ournyayov eis é£axicyiAlovs. These two uses are combined in xv. 7 
‘All whom Christ has willed to receive into the Christian community, 
whether they be Jews or Greeks, circumcised or uncircumcised, 
every Christian ought to be willing to receive as brothers.’ 

Bi eis Siaxpices Siahoyiopay, ‘but not to pass judgements 
on their thoughts.’ Receive them as members of the Christian 
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community, but do not let them find that they have been merely 
received into a society in which their somewhat too scrupulous 
thoughts are perpetually being condemned. S:axpives, from Scaxpive 
to ‘judge,’ ‘decide,’ ‘distinguish,’ means the expression of judge- 
ments or opinions, as Heb. v. 14 ‘judgement of good or evil,’ 
1 Cor. xii. 10 ‘judgement or discernment of spirits.’ diahoyeopov 
means ‘thoughts,’ often, but not necessarily, with the idea of doubt, 
hesitation (Luke xxiv. 38), disputes (Phil. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8), or 
generally of perverse self-willed speculations. The above interpre- 
tation of diaxpices is that of most commentators (Mey.-W. Oltr. Va.) 
and is most in accordance with usage. An equally good sense 
could be gained by translating (with Lips.) ‘not so as to raise 
doubts in his mind,’ or (with Gif) ‘ not unto discussions of doubts’; 
but neither interpretation can be so well supported. 

2. The Apostle proceeds to describe the two classes to which 
ra is referring, and then (ver. 3) he gives his commands to both 
sides. 

és piv... 8 88 doGevav. With the variation in construction ef. 1 Cor. 

xii. 8-10; Mark iv. 4; Luke viii. 5. The second 4 is not for &s, but is to be 

taken with dodevar. 

moredet, ‘hath faith to eat all things’; his faith, i.e. his grasp and 
hold of the Christian spirit, is so strong that he recognizes how 
indifferent all such matters in themselves really are. 

Adxava éc0ier, ‘abstains from all flesh meat and eats only 
vegetables.’ Most commentators have assumed that St. Paul is 
describing the practice of some definite party in the Roman 
community and have discussed, with great divergence of opinion, 
the motive of such a practice. But St. Paul is writing quite 
generally, and is merely selecting a typical instance to balance the 
first. He takes, on the one side, the man of thoroughly strong 
faith, who has grasped the full meaning of his Christianity; and on 
the other side, one who is, as would generally be admitted, over- 
scrupulous, and therefore is suitable as the type of any variety of 
scrupulousness in food which might occur. To both these classes 
he gives the command of forbearance, and what he says to them 
will apply to other less extreme cases (see the Discussion on p. 399). 

B. 6 doOiav... 852 ph éo0iwv. St. Paul uses these expressions 
to express briefly the two classes with which he is dealing (see ver. 6). 
Pride and contempt would be the natural failing of the one; a spirit 
of censoriousness of the other. 

8 eds yap aitdv mpocehdBero, See ver. 1. God through Christ 
has admitted men into His Church without imposing on them 
minute and formal observances; they are not therefore to be 
criticized or condemned for neglecting practices which God has 
not required. 

4. od ris ef; St. Paul is still rebuking the ‘weak. The man 
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whom he is condemning is not a household slave, but the servant of 
God; to God therefore he is responsible. 

7G i8tw kupiy, Dat. of reference: cf. wv. 58. ‘It is to his 
own master that he is responsible.’ He it is to whom he must show 
whether he has used or misused his freedom, whether he has had 
the strength to fulfil his work or whether he has failed. wtrres 
(xi. 11, 22) of moral failure; orijxe: (1 Cor. xvi. 1 3; Phil. i. 27) of 
moral stability. In a Cor. x. #2 the two are contrasted, dore 6 
Boxay éordva Brenéro ph méop. 

orajcerat Sé: cf. Matt. xii. 2g. In spite of your censoriousness 
he will be held straight, for the same Lord who called him on 
conditions of freedom to His kingdom is mighty to hold him 
upright. The Lord will give grace and strength to those whom He 
has called. 


For éduvare? (8 ABCD FG), which is an unusual word, later MSS. 
substituted duvards (P, Bas. Chrys.), or 8uvards .. . éorw (TR with L 
and later MSS.). For 6 Kipos (8 A BCP, Sah. Boh., &c.) 6 @cds was ine 
troduced from ver. 3 (DEFGL, &c., Vulg., Orig.-lat. Bas, Chrys., &e.), 
perhaps because of the confusion with TP Kupip above, 


5. The Apostle turns to another instance of similar scrupulous- 
hess,—the superstitious observance of days. In Galatia he has 
already had to rebuke this strongly ; later he condemns the Colos- 
sians for the same reason. Gal. iv. 10, 11 ‘Ye observe days, and 
months, and seasons, and years. I am afraid of you, lest by any 
means I have bestowed labour upon you in vain.” Col. ii. 16,17 
‘Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of a feast day or a new moon or a sabbath day: which are 
a shadow of the things to come; but the body is Christ’s.’ St. Paul 
does not in the Romans condemn any one for adherence to this 
practice, but simply considers the principles which underlie the 
question, as illustrating (hence ydp) the general discussion of the 
chapter. The fundamental principle is that such things are in 
themselves indifferent, but that each person must be fully assured 
in his own conscience that he is doing right. 

Various commentators have discussed the relation of these direc- 
tions to Ecclesiastical ordinances, and have attempted to make 
a distinction between the Jewish rites which are condemned and 
Christian rites which are enjoined. (So Jerome, Contra Iovinian. 
ii. 16, quoted by Liddon ad loc.: mon inter ietunia ef saluritaiem 
aequalia mente dispensat; sed contra eos loguttur, gut in Christum 
sredenies, adhuc tudatzabant.) No such distinction is possible. The 
Apostle is dealing with principles, not with special rites, and he 
lays down the principle that these things in themselves are indif- 
ferent; while the whole tenor of his argument is against scrupue 
lousness in any form. So these same principles would apply 
equally to the scrupulous observance of Ecclesiastical rules, whether 
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as in some places of Sunday, or as in others of Saints’ days or 
Fast days. Such observances if undertaken in a scrupulous 
spirit are opposed to the very essence of Christian freedom. 

hen once this principle has been grasped a loyal free adhesion 
to the rules of the Church becomes possible. The Jew and 
the scrupulous Christian kept their rules of days and seasons, 
because they believed that their salvation depended on an exact 
adherence to formal ordinances. The Christian who has grasped 
the freedom of the Gospel recognizes the indifference in themselves 
of all such ordinances; but he voluntarily submits to the rules of 
his Church out of respect for its authority, and he recognizes the 
value of an external discipline. The Apostolical Constitutions, 
which representing an early system of Christian discipline, seem to 
recognize these principles, for they strongly condemn abstinence 
from food if influenced by any feeling of abhorrence from it, 
although not if undertaken for the purpose of discipline. 


Tisch. (ed. 8) reads here 8s pv ydép with 8 ACP, Vulg. Boh. (which he 

otes incorrectly on the other side), Bas. Ambrstr. Jo.-Damasc. The -ydp is 
omitted by X° BD EF G, Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. Thdrt. TR. RV. and inserted 
between brackets by WH. Lachmann, The insertion is probably right; 
the balance of external evidence being in its favour, for B here is clearly 
Western in character. : 


xptver, ‘estimates,’ ‘approves of’: Plat. Phzl. p. 57 E is quoted. 
wapd, ‘passing by’ and so ‘in preference to.’ _ 

whypopopeicbw, The difference between the Christian and the 
Jew or the heathen, between the man whose rule is one of faith and 
the man subject to law, is, that while for the latter there are definite 
and often minute regulations he must follow, for the former the 
only laws are great and broad principles. He has the guidance of 
the Spirit; he must do what his vois, his highest intellectual faculty, 
tells him to be right. On the word mAnpopopeicOw see on iv. 21 
and cf. Clem. Rom. xlii mrnpodopndévres 8: tis dvacrdoews, 

6. The reason for indifference in these matters is that both 
alike, both the man who has grasped the Christian principle and 
the man who is scrupulous, are aiming at the one essential thing, 
to render service to God, to live as men who are to give account 
to Him. 

& povav: ‘esteem,’ ‘ estimate,’ ‘ observe.’ Kupi#, emphatic, is Dat. 
of reference as above, ver. 4. 

& écdiow...5 ph éodiwv: see ver. 3. Both alike make their 
meal an occasion of solemn thanksgiving to God, and it is that 
which consecrates the feast. Is there any reference in ebxapioret to 
the Christian edxapioria? 


After Kupiy ¢pove? the TR. with later authorities (LP &c., Syrr., Bas. 
Chrys. Thdrt.) add wai 6 pi ppovdv rijy jyépav Kupiy ob ppovet, a glosa 
which seemed necessary for completing the sentence on the analogy of the 

ecc32 
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last half of the verse. The addition of this clause caused the omission of 
wai before 6 éodiwv (TR. with some minuscules). That the words kai 6 pa 
gpovav were not parts of the original text omitted by homoeoteleuton is 
shown by the fact that many authorities which insert them still preserve the 
superfluous «at (Syrr., Bas. Chrys. Thdrt. and many minuscules), Various 
instances of homoeoteleuton occur, as might be expected, in these verses, but 
they are in all cases confined to a single or very slight authority. L omits wal 
6 pr) ecbiov .. . edx. TH O€P: 66 omits Hyuépay to Hyucpay; mesesesc. 3 omit 
éadia to éoGies. 


7-12. St. Paul proceeds to develop more fully, and as a general 
rule of life, the thought suggested in ver. 6. To God we are 
responsible whether we live or die; before His judgement-seat we 
shall appear; therefore we must live as men who are to give 
account of our lives to Him and not to one another. 

7. oddeis yap... dwoOvyjone. In life and in death we are not 
isolated, or solitary, or responsible only to ourselves. It is not by 
our Own act we were created, nor is our death a matter that con- 
cerns us alone. 

8. 7@ Kupty: ‘but it is to Christ, as men living in Christ’s sight 
and answerable to Him, that we must live; in Christ’s sight we 
shall die. Death does not free us from our obligations, whether we 
live or die we.are the Lord’s.’ Wetstein compares Pirgé Adoth, iv. 
32 ‘Let not thine imagination assure thee that the grave is an 
asylum; for perforce thou wast framed, and perforce thou wast 
born, and perforce thou livest, and perforce thou diest, and perforce 
thou art about to give account and reckoning before the King of 
the kings of kings, the Holy One, blessed is He.’ 


It may be noticed that in these verses St. Paul describes the Christian life 
from a point of view other than that which he had adopted in chap. viii, 
There it was the higher aspects of that life as lived in union with Christ, 
here it is the life lived as in His sight and responsible to Him. 


9. The reason for this relation of all men to Christ as servants 
to their master is that by His death and resurrection Christ has 
established His Divine Lordship over all alike, both dead and 
living. Responsibility to Him therefore no one can ever escape. 

eis ToUTO is explained by ta Kupievon. 

dnébave xai €noev must refer to Christ’s death and resurrection. 
€{;0«v cannot refer to the life of Christ on earth, (1) because of the 
order of words which St. Paul has purposely and deliberately 
varied from the order (dyer xai drobvjoxwpev of the previous verses; 
(2) because the Lordship of Christ is in the theology of St. Paul 
always connected with His resurrection, not His life, which was 
a period of humiliation (Rom. viii. 34; 2 Cor. iv. ro, 11); (3) 
because of the tense; the aorist #nrev could be used of a single 
definite act which was the beginning of a new life, it could not be 
used of the continuous life on earth. 

vexpdv xal {dvrew. The inversion of the usual order is owing te 
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the order of words in the previous part of the sentence, a6. nal 
%{no. For the xvpirps of Christ (iva xupiedoy) see Phil. ii. 9, 11. 
"For Xpordés the TR. with later MSS., Syrr., Iren.-lat. reads «at Xprords. 
Arédavey wat ECnoev, the older and most difficult reading (8 A BC, Boh., Arm, 
Aeth., Orig.-lat. Chrys. 1/2) has been explained in various ways; by d7é0. nat 
dvéorn F G, Vulg. Orig. and other Fathers; by dmé0. nai dvéor. nat dvé{noev 


TR. with medssssc. (perhaps a by dred. kat dvéor. wat &(noev, LP. 
&c., Harkl. and some Fathers: by é(y0. wat dwé0. wat dvéor, DE, Iren. 


10. St. Paul applies the argument pointedly to the questions he 
is discussing. We are responsible to Christ; we shall appear 
before Him: there is no place for uncharitable judgements or 
censorious exclusiveness between man and man. 

od 82 ti xpivas refers to 6 py éobiar, H Kal od to 6 éobiov, 

wapacrnospela tH Byars tod cod. Cf. Acts xxvii. 24 Kaicapé 
oe dei mapaorivas. For Spa, in the sense of a judge’s official seat, 
see Matt. xxvii. 19; Jo. xix. 13, &c. God is here mentioned as 
Judge because (see ii. 16) He judges the world through Christ. 

ns Cor. v. ro the expression is rovs yap mdvras jas pavepwbvac dei 
umpoobev rod Biaros rod Xpiorov. It is quite impossible to follow 
Liddon in taking @+od of Christ in his Divine nature; that would 
be contrary to all Pauline usage: but it is important to notice how 
easily St. Paul passes from Xpuords to @eds. The Father and the 
Son were in his mind so united in function that They may often 
be interchanged. God, or Christ, or God through Christ, will 
judge the world. Our life is in God, or in Christ, or with Christ 
in God. The union of man with God depends upon the intimate 
union of the Father and the Son. 


@cod must be accepted as against Xporod on decisive authority. The 
latter reading arose from a desire to assimilate the expression to 2 Cor. v. 10. 


11. St. Paul supports his statement of the universal character of 
God’s judgement by quoting Is. xlv. 23 (freely acc. to the LXX). 
In the O. T. the words describe the expectation of the universal 
character of Messianic rule, and the Apostle sees their complete 
fulfilment at the final judgement. 

eopodoyfoeros 76 Cea, ‘shall give praise to God,’ according to 
the usual LXX meaning; cf. xv. 9, which is quoted from Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 50. 

(@ byh, Ayo Képios is substituted for car’ tuavrod duvde, cf. Num. xiv. 28 

&e.; for aca yAdooa #.7.d, the LXX reads dpeira w. y. Tov Gedy. 


12. The conclusion is: it is to God and not to man that each of 
us has to give account. If @«@ be read (see below), it may again _ 
be noted how easily St. Paul passes from Kipsos to Ocds (see on 
ver. 10 and cf. xiv. 3 with xv. 7). 


There are several minor variations of text. ody is omitted by BDF GP 
and perhaps the Latin authorities, which read étague. For déoe of the TR. 
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WH. read dwodéoe with BD F G Chrys., the Latin authorities reading reddit! 
(but Cyprian dabit). 17 @cH at the end of the sentence is omitted by BFG 
Cypr. Aug. In all these cases B is noticeable as appearing with a group 
which is almost entirely Western in character. 


18. The Apostle now passes to another aspect of the question. 
He has laid down very clearly the rule that all such points are in 
themselves indifferent; he has rebuked censoriousness and shown 
that a man is responsible to God alone. Now he turns completely 
round and treats the question from the other side. All this is 
true, but higher than all is the rule of Christian charity, and this 
demands, above all, consideration for the feelings and consciences 
of others. 

Myxért of... xpfvwpev marks the transition to the second ques- 
tion by summing up the first. 

kptvate: for the play on words cf. xii. 3, 14, xiii. 1. ‘Do not 
therefore judge one another, but judge this for yourself, i.e. deter- 
mine this as your course of conduct’: cf. 2 Cor. ii. 1. 

7S pot) Odor... 75 AdEAGG ... oxdvSadov. ribéva is suggested 
by the literal meaning of cxdv8adov, a snare or stumbling-block 
which is laid in the path. St. Paul has probably derived the word 
oxdydahov and the whole thought of the passage from our Lord’s 
words reported in Matt. xviii. 6f. See also his treatment of the 
same question in 1 Cor. viii. g f. 

mpdckoppa ... # should perhaps be omitted with B, Arm. Pesh. As 

Weiss points out, the fact that # is omitted in all authorities which omit Te 

proves that the words cannot have been left out accidentally. mpécxoppa 

would come in from 1 Cor. viii. 9 and ver. 20 below. 

14. In order to emphasize the real motive which should influe 
ence Christians, namely, respect for the feelings of others, the 
indifference of all such things in themselves is emphatically stated, 

é Kupiy "Incoé. The natural meaning of these words is the 
same as that of é Xp. (ix. 1); to St. Paul the indifference of all 
meats in themselves is a natural deduction from his faith and life 
in Christ. It may be doubted whether he is here referring expressly 
to the words of Christ (Mark vii. 15; Matt. xv. 11); when doing 
so his formula is mapeAaBov ard rod Kupiov. 

xowdv. The technical term to express those customs and habits, 
which, although ‘common’ to the world, were forbidden to the 
pious Jew. Jos. Ané. XIII. i. 1 tov xowdy Biov Tponpnpevous $ 
1 Macc. i. 47, 62; Acts x. 14 Ort oidérore épayoy way ower wal 
aixdOaprov, 

Sv’ éaurod, ‘in itself,’ ‘in its own nature” 

That 8: éavrod is the right reading is shown by (1) the authority of SBC 
also of 1 (Cod. Patiriensis, see Introduction, § 7) supported by many later 

MSS., the Vulgate, and the two earliest commentators Orig.-lat. J Domine 


ergo Lesu nihil commune per semetipsum, hoc est natura sui dicttur, and 
Chrys. rH pvoe gnoiv obdéy dxdOaproy and (3) by the contrast with r@ 
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Aoy oper. & adrod, ‘through Christ’ (so Theodrt. and later comm.) is 


a correction. 

ei-ph) TO AoyLopévw x.t.A. Only if a man supposes that the 
breach of a ceremonial law is wrong, and is compelled by public 
opinion or the custom of the Church to do violence to his belief, he 
is led to commit sin; for example, if at the common Eucharistic 
meal a man were compelled to eat food against his conscience it 
would clearly be wrong. 

15. ei ydp. The ydp (which has conclusive manuscript authority) 
implies a suppressed link in the argument. ‘You must have 
respect therefore for his scruples, although you may not share 
them, for if,’ &c. 

Aumetrat. His conscience is injured and wounded, for he wilfully 
and knowingly does what he thinks is wrong, and so he is in danger 
of perishing (dmdAdve). 

Swép of Xpiotés dwébave. Cf. x Cor. viii. 10, 11. Christ died 
to save this man from his sins, and will you for his sake not give 
up some favourite food? 

16. ph Bracdnpeiodw x.r.d. Let not that good of yours, i.e. your 
consciousness of Christian freedom (cf. 1 Cor. x. 29 4 eAcvOepia pov), 
become a cause of reproach. St. Paul is addressing the strong, as 
elsewhere in this paragraph, and the context seems clearly to point, 
at least primarily, to opinions within the community, not to the 
reputation of the community with the outside world. The above 
interpretation, therefore (which is that of Gifford and Vaughan), 
is better than that which would refer the passage to the reputation 
of the Christian community amongst those not belonging to it 
(Mey-W. Lips. Liddon). 

17. Do not lay such stress on this freedom of yours as to cause 
a breach in the harmony of the Church; for eating and drinking are 
not the principle of that kingdom which you hope to inherit. 

4 Bacidela rod eos. An echo of our Lord’s teaching. The 
phrase is used normally in St. Paul of that Messianic kingdom 
which is to be the reward and goal of the Christian life; so 
especially 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, where it is laid down that certain classes 
shall have no part in it. Hence it comes to mean the principles or 
ideas on which that kingdom is founded, and which are already 
exhibited in this world (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 20). The term is, of course, 
derived through the words of Christ from the current Jewish con- 
ceptions of an actual earthly kingdom; how far exactly such 
conceptions have been spiritualized in St. Paul it may be difficult 
to say. ’ 

Bpoois cat xéois. If, as is probable, the weak brethren are 
conceived of as having Judaizing tendencies, there is a special point 
in this expression. ‘If you lay so much stress on eating and drinking 
as to make a point of indulging in what you will at all costs, you are 
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in danger of falling into the Judaizing course of interpreting the 
Messianic prophecies literally, and imagining the Messianic kingdom 
to be one of material plenty ’ (Iren. V. xxxiii. 3). 

These words are often quoted as condemning any form of 
scrupulousness concerning eating and drinking; but that is not 
St. Paul’s idea. He means that ‘eating and drinking’ are in 
themselves so unimportant that every scruple should be respected, 
and every form of food willingly given up. They are absolutely 
insignificant in comparison with ‘righteousness’ and ‘peace’ and 
‘joy.’ 
vhcicankes «th. This passage describes man’s life in the 
kingdom, and these words denote not the relation of the Christian 
to God, but his life in relation to others. dixatoovrn therefore is not 
used in its technical sense of the relation between God and man, 
but means righteousness or just dealing; eipfym is the state of peace 
with one another which should characterize Christians ; yapd is the 
joy which comes from the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the 
community; cf. Acts ii. 46 peredduBavoy Tpopis dv ayaddedoes Kad 
dde\érnre kapdias. 

18. The same statement is generalized. The man who, on the 
principle implied by these virtues (év rotr@, not év rovrots), is Christ’s 
servant, i.e. who serves Christ by being righteous and conciliatory 
and charitable towards others, not by harshly emphasizing his 
Christian freedom, is not only well-pleasing to God, but will gain 
the approval of men. 

Séxtpos tois dvOpdmots. The contrast to Bracg¢npeiabe of ver. 16, 
Consideration for others is a mark of the Christian character which 
will recommend a man to his fellow-men. 8dxov, able to stand 
the test of inspection and criticism (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 15). 

_ 19. oikodopyis: cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 26 mdvra wpos vixodopny ywicba, 
1 Thess. v. 11 olxoSopeire efs roy eva, 
Sidxopey (RABF GLP 3) is really more expressive than the somewhat 
obvious correction didueaper (C DE, Latt.. DEF G who add ¢vAdfaper 
after dAAHAous, i 
20. xarddue . . . Epyov keeps up tne metaphor suggested by 
eixodoujjs. ‘Build up, do not destroy, that Christian community 
which God has founded in Christ.’ Cf 1 Cor. iii. Q Scod yap éoper 
ouvepyot, Geod yedpyiov, Geod oixodonn ore. The words eipyyy and 
elxodouy both point to the community rather than the individual 
Christian. 

wévra pév xaSapd: cf. 1 Cor. x. 23 mdvra éeorw, add’ ob wdvre 
Cupdépe. mdvra Lear, ddd’ od xdvra oikodopuet. 

@\NG kaxdy: the subject to this must be supplied from #dvra, It 
is a nice question to decide to whom these words refer, (1) Are 
they addressed to the strong, those who by eating are likely to give 
offence to others (so Va. Oltr., and the majority of commentaries) ? 


ee 
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or (2) are they addressed to the weak, those who by eating what they 
think it wrong to eat injure their own consciences (so Gif. Mey.-W. 
and’ others)? In the former case da mpooxdpparos S the da cf. ii. 
27, iv. 1) means ‘so as to cause offence,’ in the latter ‘so as to 
take offence’ (Tyndale, ‘who eateth with hurt of his conscience’). 
Perhaps the transition to ver. 21 is slightly better if we take (1). 

21. A thing in itself indifferent may be wrong if it injures the 
consciences of others; on the other hand, to give up what will injure 
others is a noble act. 

xaddy: cf. x Cor. vii. 1 and for the thought 1 Cor. vili. 13 didrep, 
@ Bpapa oxavdari~e rév ddedpdy pov, od py pdyw kpéa eis rév aidva, iva 
pi) roy adeddy pov oxavdadicw, We know the situation implied 
in the Corinthian Epistle, and that it did not arise from the existence 
of a party who habitually abstained from flesh: St, Paul was 
merely taking the strongest instance he could think of. It is 
equally incorrect therefore to argue from this verse that there was 
a sect of vegetarians and total abstainers in Rome. St. Paul 
merely takes extreme forms of self-deprivation, which he uses as 
instances. ‘I would live like an Essene rather than do anything to 
offend my brother.’ 


The TR. adds after wpooxénrea the gloss 4 cxavdarifera: f dabeve? with B 
Western and Syrian authorities (X¢B DEF GLP, &c., Vulg. Sah, Bas, 
Chrys.). They are omitted by NA CQ, Pesh. Boh., Orig. and Orig.-lat. This 
is a very clear instance of a Western reading in B ; cf. xi. 6. 


22. od aiotw fv gxas. Your faith is sufficient to see that all 
these things are a matter of indifference. Be content with that 
knowledge, it is a matter for your own conscience and God. Do 
not boast of it, or wound those not so strong as yourself. 


The preponderance of authorities (NX A BC, Vulg. codd. Boh., Orig.-lat.) 
compels us to read fy éxes. The omission of jv (DEF GLP, Vulg. 
coda. Syrr. Boh., Chrys. &c.) is a Western correction and an improvement. 


paxdpwos «.7.d. Blessed (see on iv. 6, 7) because of his strong 
faith is the man who can courageously do what his reason tells him 
that he may do without any doubt or misgiving _xpivey, to ‘judge 
censoriously so as to condemn,’ cf. ii. 1, 3, 27). Soxydfes (i. 28, 
ii. 18) to ‘ approve of after testing and examining.’ 

23. 6 82 Siaxpwdpevos: see on iv. 20. If a man doubts or 
hesitates and then eats, he is, by the very fact that he doubts, 
condemned for his weakness of faith. If his faith were strong he 
would have no doubt or hesitation. 

wav $2 8 odk éx tiotews, dpaptia eotivy. wiors is subjective, the 
strong conviction of what is right and of the principles of salvation. 
‘Weakly to comply with other persons’ customs without being 
convinced of their indifference is itself sin.” This maxim (1) is not 
concerned with the usual conduct of unbelievers, (2) must not be 
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extended to cases different in character from those St. Paul is 
considering. It is not a general maxim concerning faith. 


This verse has had a very important part to play in controversy. How 
important may be seen from the use made of it in Augustine Contra Julianum 
iv, one passage of which (§ 32) may be quoted: Ax gwo colligitur, etiam 
ipsa bona opera quae faciunt infideles, non ipsorum esse, sed illius qui bene 
utitur malis. Ipsorum autem esse peccata quibus et bona male faciunt ; 
quia ea non fideli, sed infideli, hoc est stulta et noxia faciunt voluntate: 
qualis voluntas, nullo Christiano dubitante, arbor est mala, quae facere non 
potest nist fructus malos, id est, sola peccata. Omne enim, vels nolis, quod 
non est ex fide, peccatum est. Since this time ithas been used to support the 
two propositions that works done before justification are sin and consequently 
that the heathen are unable to do good works. Into the merits of these 
controversies it will be apart from our purpose to enter. It is sufficient to 
notice that this verse is in such a context completely misquoted. As Chry- 
sostom says, ‘When a person does not feel sure, nor believe that a thing is 
clean, how can he do else than sin? Now all these things have been 
spoken by Paul of the object in hand, not of everything.’ The words do 
not apply to those who are not Christians, nor to the works of those who 
are Christians done before they became such, but to the conduct of believing 
Christians; and faith is used somewhat in the way we should speak of 
a ‘good conscience’; ‘everything which is not done with a clear conscience 
is sin’ So Aquinas, Summa i. 2, qu. xix, art. v. omne quod mon est ex fide 
feccatum est, td est, omne quod est contre conscientiam. 

On the doxology (xvi. 25-27), which in some MSS. finds a place here, see 
the Introduction, § 8. 


XV. 1. The beginning of chap. xv is connected immediately 
with what precedes, and there is no break in the argument until 
ver. 13 is reached; but towards the close, especially in vv. 7-13, 
the language of the Apostle is more general. He passes from the 
special points at issue to the broad underlying principle of Christian 
unity, and especially to the relation of the two great sections of the 
Church—the Jewish and the Gentile Christians. 

Shetdopev 8€. Such weakness is, it is true, a sign of absence of 
faith, but we who are strong in faith ought to bear with scruples 
weak though they may be. of 8uvarot not, as in x Cor. i. 26, the 
rich or the powerful, but as in 2 Cor. xii, 10, Xiii. 9, of the morally 
strong. 

BaordLew: cf. Gal. vi. 2 ddAfAov rd Bdpn Baordgere. In classical 
Greek the ordinary word would be ghépev, but Baordfev seems to 
have gradually come into use in the figurative sense. It is used of 
bearing the cross both literally (John xix. 17), and figuratively 
(Luke xiv. 27). We find it in later versions of the O. T. In Aq, 
Symm. and Theod. in Is. xl. 11, lxvi. 12; in the two latter in 
Is. Ixiii. g ; in Matt. viii, 7 quoting Is. lili. 3: in none of these 
passages is the word used in the LXX. It became a favourite word 
u ine literature, Ign. Ad Polye. 1, Epist. ad Diog. § 10 (quoted 

y Lit.). 

B}) €aurois dpéoxew: cf. x Cor. x. 33 xados xdyd wdvra raow 

Spéoxe, pi (yrdv 7d euavrod cvudépov, where St. Paul is describing his 
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own conduct in very similar circumstances, He strikes at the root 
of Christian disunion, which is selfishness. 

2? eis 15 dyaldv mpds oikodopyy: cf. xiv. 16 tpdv rd dyabdy, 1g Ta 
ris olxodouns ths eis GAAnAovs. The end or purpose of pleasing them 
must be the promotion of what is absolutely to their good, further 
defined by oixoSoun, their edification. These words limit and 
explain what St. Paul means by ‘pleasing men.’ In Gal. i. 10 
(cf. Eph. vi. 6; 1 Thess. ii. 4) he had condemned it. In 1 Cor. ix. 
20-23 he had made it a leading principle of his conduct. The rule 
is that we are to please men for their own good and not our own. 


The yap after éxaoros of the TR. should be omitted. For jyarv some 
authorities (F GP 3, Vulg., many Fathers) read duay. 


8. wai yap 6 Xpiords au... The precept just laid down is 
enforced by the example of Christ (cf. xiv. 15). As Christ bore 
our reproaches, so must we bear those of others. 

Kalas yéypamrat. St. Paul, instead of continuing the sentence, 
changes the construction and inserts a verse of the O. T. [Ps. 
Ixviii (Ixix). 10, quoted exactly according to the LXX], which he 
puts into the mouth of Christ. For the construction cf. ix. 7. 

The Psalm quoted describes the sufferings at the hands of the 
ungodly of the typically righteous man, and passages taken from it 
are often in the N. T. referred to our Lord, to whom they would 
apply as being emphatically ‘the just one.’ Ver. 4 is quoted 
John xv. 25, ver. 9a in John ii. 17, ver. 9b in Rom. xv. 3, ver. 12 
in Matt. xxvii. 27-30, ver. 21 in Matt. xxvii. 34, and John xix. 29, 
ver. 22, f. in Rom. xi. 9, ver. 25a in Acts i. 30. (See Liddon, 
ad loc.) 

ot dveSicpot «.7.A. In the original the righteous man is repre- 
sented as addressing God and saying that the reproaches against 
God he has to bear. St. Paul transfers the words to Christ, who is 
represented as addressing a man. Christ declares that in suffering 
it was the reproaches or sufferings of others that He bore. 

4. The quotation is justified by the enduring value of the O. T. 

mpoeypdy, ‘were written before,’ in contrast with jperépay: 
cf. Eph. iii. 3; Jude 4, but with a reminiscence of the technical 
meaning of ypadew for what is written as Scripture. 

Si8ackahiay, ‘instruction’: cf. a Tim. ili. 16 saea ypapy Oed- 
mvevotos Kal @peAtwos mpos SidacKadiay. 

why édnida: the specifically Christian feeling of hope. It is the 
supreme confidence which arises from trust in Christ that in no cir- 
cumstances will the Christian be ashamed of that wherein he trusteth 
(Phil. i. 20); a confidence which tribulation only strengthens, for 
it makes more certain his power oi endurance and his experience 
of consolation. On the relation of patience to hope cf. v. 3 and 
x Thess. i. 3. 
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This passage, and that quoted above from 2 Tim. iii. 16, lay 
down very clearly the belief in the abiding value of the O.T. 
which underlies St. Paul’s use of it. But while emphasizing its 
value they also limit it. The Scriptures are to be read for our 
moral instruction, ‘for reproof, for correction, for instruction which 
is in righteousness’; for the perfection of the Christian character, 
‘that the man of God may be complete, furnished unto every good 
work’; and because they establish the Christian hope which is in 
Christ. Two points then St. Paul teaches, the permanent value of 
the great moral and spiritual truths of the O. T., and the witness 
of the O.T. to Christ. His words cannot be quoted to prove more 
than this. 

There are in this verse a few idiosyncrasies of B which may be noted but 
need not be accepted; éypdey (with Vulg. Orig.-lat.) for spoeypdgn; 
wévra before els riv Hu. (with P); THs mapaxAnoews repeated after dxwper 
(with Clem.-Al.), The TR. with NAL P42, &c. substitutes mpoeypign for 
épé¢7 in the second place, and with C** DEF GP, &c., Vulg. Boh. Harcl. 
omits the second 4:4. 


8. After the digression of ver. 4 the Apostle returns to the sub- 
ject of vv. 1-3, and sums up his teaching by a prayer for the unity 
of the community. 

8 82 Gcds Tis Sropoviis nal rijs wapaxdhoews: cf. é Geds r7s elpyyys 
(ver. 33; Phil. iv. 9; 1 Thess. v. 23; Heb. xiii. 20), ris éAwidos 
(ver. ee néons wapakknoews (2 Cor. i. 3), mdons xdperos (x Pet. 
v. 10). 

13 adrd hpovetv: cf. Phil. ii. a-5 wAnpdearé pou ri» xapay, ba vd 
aird ppovire .. . rovro Gpoveire ev ipiv & wal év Xp. ‘I. 

kata Xpiotdv ‘Inoodv: cf. 3 Cor. xi. 27 & Aadd, od ward Kupiop 
Aardw: Col. ii. 8 ob ward Xp.: Eph. iv. 24 rév xawdy dvOpwmov rop 
xara Ocdv xricévra (Rom. viii. 27, which is generally quoted, is not 
in point), These examples seem to show that the expression must 
mean ‘in accordance with the character or example of Christ.’ 

8¢n for Soip, a later form, cf. 2 Thess. iii. 16; 2 Tim. i. 16, 18 ; ii. 25; 


Eph. i. 17 (but with variant dé in the last two cases). Xp. "Ino. (BDEGL, 
&e., Boh. Chrys.), not ‘Ing. Xp. 8 AC F P35 Vulg., Orig.-lat. Theodrt. 


ane Unity and harmony of worship will be the result of unity 
ife. 

épo0upaSdy, ‘with unity of mind.” A common word in the Acts 
(i. 14, &c.). 

tov Ocdv kal warépa Tod Kupiou Hav ‘Inco’ Xpiotod. This expres- . 
sion occurs also in 2 Cor. i. 3; xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 3. In 
Col. i. 3, which is also quoted, the correct reading is r@ Ocg warpi 
rov Kupiov jay I, X. Two translations are possible: (xz) ‘God even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Mey.-W. Gif. Lid., Lips.). 
In favour of this it is pointed out that while warnp expects some 
correlative word, @eds is naturally absolute; and that 6 G«ds «al 
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warfp occurs absolutely (as in 1 Cor. xv. 24 Srav wapadidot rip Bao 
Aelay rH CeG xai warpi), an argument the point of which does not 
seem clear, and which suggests that the first argument has not 
much weight. (2) It is better and simpler to take the words in 
their natural meaning, ‘The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’; (Va. Oltr. Go. and others), with which cf. Eph. i. 17 6 Ocds 
rod Kupiov quay "I. X.: Matt. xxvii. 46; Jn. xx. 17; Heb. i. 9. 

7. The principles laid down in this section of the Epistle are 
now generalized. All whom Christ has received should, without 
any distinction, be accepted into His Church. This is intended 
to apply especially to the main division existing at that time in the 
community, that between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 

$3 mpochapBdveode AAHAous x.7.A.: the command is no longer 
to the strong to admit the weak, but to all sections of the com- 
munity alike to receive and admit those who differ from them; so 
St. Paul probably said épas, not jyas. The latter he uses in ver. I, 
where he is identifying himself with the ‘strong,’ the former he uses 
here, where he is addressing the whole community. On 2 cf. Eph, 
ii, 11; 1 Thess. v. 11: On mpoodAapBdvecOe see XiV. I, 3. 

iuas is read by NAC EFGL, Vulg. Boh. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. ; Hpas 
by BDP2. Bis again Western, and its authority on the distinction between 

jyds and ips is less trustworthy than on most other points (see WH. ii. 

pp: 218, 310). 

eis Sééav Gcod with mpoveAdBero: ‘in order to promote the 
glory of God.’ As the following verses show, Christ has sum- 
moned both Jews and Greeks into His kingdom in order to 
promote the glory of God, to exhibit in the one case His faithful- 
ness, in the other His mercy. So in Phil. ii, rx the object of 
Christ’s glory is to promote the glory of God the Father. 

8. St. Paul has a double object. He writes to remind the Gen- 
tiles that it is through the Jews that they are called, the Jews that 
the aim and purpose of their existence is the calling of the Gentiles. 
The Gentiles must remember that Christ became a Jew to save 
them; the Jew that Christ came among them in order that all the 
families of the earth might be blessed: both must realize that the 
aim of the whole is to proclaim God’s glory. 

This passage is connected by undoubted links (8.6 ver. 75 déyoo 
yap ver. 8) with what precedes, and forms the conclusion of the 
argument after the manner of the concluding verses of ch. viii. and 
ch. xi. This connexion makes it probable that ‘the relations of 
Jew and Gentile were directly or indirectly involved in the rela- 
tions of the weak and the strong.’ (Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 29.) 

Sidxovoy ... wepuTopijs: not ‘a minister of the circumcised,’ still 
less a ‘minister of the true circumcision of the spirit,’ which would 
be introducing an idea quite alien to the context, but ‘a minister 
of circumcision’ (so Gifford, who has an excellent note), ie. to 
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carry out the promises implied in that covenant the seal of which 
was Circumcision; so 2 Cor. iii. 6 d:axdvous xawas Babs. In the 
Ep. to the Galatians (iv. 4, 5) St. Paul had said that Christ was 
‘born of a woman, born under the law, that He might redeem them 
which were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.’ On the Promise and Circumcision see Gen. xii. 1-3, xvii. 
I-14. 

The privileges of the Jews which St. Paul dwells on are as fol- 
lows: (1) Christ has Himself fulfilled the condition of being circum- 
cised: the circumcised therefore must not be condemned. (2) The 
primary object of this was to fulfil the promises made to the Jews 
(cf. Rom. ii. 9, 10). (3) It was only as a secondary result of this 
Messiahship that the Gentiles glorified God. (4) While the bless- 
ing came to the Jews tmép dAnOeias to preserve God’s consistency, it 
came to the Gentiles imép éAgous for God’s loving-kindness. 

yeyevijc0a, which should be read with NAELP3 (yeyervijaGe) ; it was 
altered into the more usual aorist -yerés@a: (BC DF G), perhaps because it 
was supposed to be co-ordinated with dogdca. 

Tas érayyeAlas toy watépwws cf. ix. 4, 5. 

9. ra S€ vy... 80gdcar. Two constructions are possible for 
these words: (1) they may be taken as directly subordinate to eyo 
yap (Weiss, Oltr. Go.): The only object in this construction would 
be to contrast imép éAdous with inép dAndcias. But the real antithesis 
of the passage is between B<eBadea ras énayyeXias and ra e6vn dofd- 
oa: and hence (2) ra 8¢... 2... 80fdcas should be taken as 
subordinate to eis ré and co-ordinate with PeBudca (Gif. Mey. 
Lid. Va.). With this construction the point of the passage 
becomes much greater, the call of the Gentiles is shown to be (as 
it certainly was), equally with the fulfilment of the promise to the 
Jews, dependent on the covenant made with Abraham (iv. a1, 12, 
16, 17). . 

ka0as yéypanrat. The Apostle proceeds, as so often in the 
Epistle, to support his thesis by a series of passages quoted from 
the O. T. 

81a tobro «.7.4.: taken almost exactly from the LXX of Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 50. In the original David, as the author of the Psalm, is 
celebrating a victory over the surrounding nations: in the Messianic 
application Christ is represented as declaring that among. the 
Gentiles, i.e. in the midst of, and therefore together with them, He 
will praise God. e£opedoyjaouas, *I will praise thee’: cf. xiv. 11. 

10. EdppdvOnre x.1.K.: from the LXX of Deut. xxxii. 43. The 
Hebrew, translated literally, appears to mean, ‘ Rejoice, O ye nations, 
His people.’ Moses is represented as calling on the nations to 
rejoice over the salvation of Israel. St. Paul takes the words as 
interpreted by the LXX to imply that the Gentiles and chosen 
people shall unite in the praise of God. 
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UL. Atvetre w.t.A.: Ps. cxvi (cxvii). 1. LXX. An appeal to all 
nations to praise the Lord. 


There are slight variations in the Greek text and in the LXX, For mdvra 
va d6vn tov Kupiov CF GL have 7év K. 1. 7. é. agreeing with the order of 
the LXX. érawecdrawcay is read by NABCDE Chrys. (so LXX AN 
alvecdrwoay) éxawéoare by late MSS. with later LXX MSS. 


12. "Eora: 4 fifa «.t.A.: from Is. xi. 10, a description of the 
Messianic kingdom, which is to take the place of that Jewish king- 
dom which is soon to be destroyed. The quotation foliows the 
LXX, which is only a paraphrase of the Hebrew; the latter runs 
(RV.) ‘And it shall come to pass in that day, that the root of Jesse, 
which standeth for an ensign of the peoples, unto him shall the 
Gentiles seek.’ 

13. The Apostle concludes by invoking on his hearers a bless- 
ing—that their faith may give them a life full of joy and peace, that 
in the power of the Holy Spirit they may abound in hope. 

& Geds Tis dmiSos: cf. ver. 5. The special attribute, as in fact 
the whole of the benediction, is suggested by the concluding words 
of the previous quotation. 

rachs Kapas xat eiphvns. The joy and peace with God which is 
the result of true faith in the Christian’s heart. On «ipqyy see i. 7. 


For sAnpZoa (most MSS.) BF G have the curious variant mAnpopophaas. 
B reads év wdop xdpq Kai elphyp and omits eis 7d nepiogevev: the pecu- 
liarities of this MS. in the last few verses are noticeable. DEF G omit 
by 7 morevay. 

The general question of the genuineness of these last two chapters is 
discussed in the Introduction (§ 9). It will be convenient to mention in 
the course of the Commentary some few of the detailed objections that have 
been made to special passages. In xv. 1-13 the only serious objection is 
that which was first raised by Baur and has been repeated by others since. 
The statements in this section are supposed to be of too conciliatory a 
character ; especially is this said to be the case with ver. 8. * How can we 
imagine,’ writes Baur, ‘that the Apostle, in an Epistle of such a nature and 
after all that had passed on the subject, would make such a concession to the 
Jewish Christians as to call Jesus Christ a minister of circumcision to confirm 
the promises of God made to the Fathers?’ To this it may be answered 
that that is exactly the point of view of the Epistle. It is brought out most 
clearly in xi. 17-25; it is implied in the position of priority always given to 
the Jew (i. 16; ii. 9, 10); it is emphasized in the stress continually laid on 
the relations of the new Gospel to the Old Testament (ch. iv, &c.), and 
the importance of the promises which were fulfilled (i. 2; ix. 4). Baur’s 
difficulty arose from an erroneous conception of the teaching and position of 
St. Paul. For other arguments see Mangold, Der Rémerbrief, pp. 81-100. 


What sect or party is veferred to in Rom. XIV? 


There has been great diversity of opinion as to the persons 
referred to in this section of the Epistle to the Romans, but all 
commentators seem to agree in assuming that the Apostle is 
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dealing with certain special circumstances which have arisen in the 
Church of Rome, and that the weak and the strong represent two 
parties in that Church. 

1. The oldest explanation appears to be that which sees in these 
disputes a repetition of those which prevailed in the Corinthian 
Church, as to the same or some similar form of Judaizing practices 
(Orig. Chrys. Aug. Neander, &c.). In favour of this may be 
quoted the earlier portion of the fifteenth chapter, where there is 
clearly a reference to the distinction between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. But against this opinion it is pointed out that such 
Jewish objections to ‘things offered to idols,’ or to meats killed in 
any incorrect manner, or to swine’s flesh, have nothing to do with 
the typical instances quoted, the abstinence altogether from flesh 
meat and from wine (vv. 2, 21). 

2. A second suggestion (Eichhorn) is that which sees in these 
Roman ascetics the influence of the Pythagorean and other heathen 
sects which practised and taught abstinence from meat and wine 
and other forms of self-discipline. But these again will not satisfy 
all the circumstances. These Roman Christians were, it is said, in 
the habit of observing scrupulously certain days: and this custom 
did not, as far as we know, prevail among any heathen sect, 

3. Baur sees here Ebionite Christians of the character repre- 
sented by the Clementine literature, and in accordance with his 
general theory he regards them as representing the majority of 
the Roman Church. That this last addition to the theory is tenable 
seems impossible. So far as there is any definiteness in St. Paul’s 

_ language he clearly represents the ‘strong’ as directing the policy 
of the community. ‘They are told to receive ‘him that is weak in 
faith’; they seem to have the power to admit him or reject him. 
All that he on his side can do is to indulge in excessive criticism. 
Nor is the first part of the theory really more satisfactory. Of 
the later Ebionites we have very considerable knowledge derived 
from the Clementine literature and from Epiphanius (Haer. xxx), 
but it is an anachronism to discover these developments in a period 
nearly two centuries earlier. Nor again is it conceivable that 
St. Paul would have treated a developed Judaism in the lenient 
manner in which he writes in this chapter. 

4. Less objection perhaps applies to the modification of this 
theory, which sees in these sectaries some of the Essene influence 
which probably prevailed everywhere throughout the Jewish world 
(Ritschl, Mey.-W. Lid. Lft. Gif. Oltr.). This view fulfils the 
three conditions of the case. The Essenes were Jewish, they were 
ascetic, and they observed certain days. If the theory is put in the 
form not that Essenism existed as a sect in Rome, which is highly 
improbable, but that there was Essene influence in the Jewish com- 
tounity there, it is poseible. Yet if any one compares St. Paul’s 
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language in other Epistles with that which he uses here, he will 
find it difficult to believe that the Apostle would recommend 
compliance with customs which arose, not from weak-minded 
scrupulousness, but from a completely inadequate theory of religion 
and life. Hort (Rom. and Eph., p. 247 f.) writes: ‘The true origin 
of these abstinences must remain somewhat uncertain: but much 
the most probable suggestion is that they come from an Essene 
element in the Roman Church, such as afterwards affected the 
Colossian Church.’ But later he modified his opinion (/udazstic 
Christianity, p. 128)° ‘There is no tangible evidence for Essenism 
out of Palestine.’ 

All these theories have this in common, that they suppose St. Paul 
to be dealing with a definite sect or body in the Roman Church. 
But as our examination of the Epistle has proceeded, it has become 
more and more clear that there is little or no special reference in 
the arguments. Both in the controversial portion and in the 
admonitory portion, we find constant reminiscences of earlier 
situations, but always with the sting of controversy gone. St. Paul 
writes throughout with the remembrance of his own former expe- 
rience, and not with a view to special difficulties in the Roman 
community. He writes on all these vexed questions, not because 
they have arisen there, but because they may arise. The Church 
of Rome consists, as he knows, of both Jewish and heathen 
Christians. These discordant elements may, he fears, unless wise 
counsels prevail produce the same dissensions as have occurred 
in Galatia or Corinth. 

Hort (Judaistic Christianity, p. 126) recognizes this feature in 
the doctrinal portion of the Epistle: ‘It is a remarkable fact,’ he 
writes, ‘respecting this Epistle to the Romans . . . that while it 
discusses the question of the Law with great emphasis and 1ulness, 
it does so without the slightest sign that there is a reference to 
a controversy then actually existing in the Roman Church.’ Unior- 
tunately he has not applied the same theory to this practical 
portion of the Epistle: if he had done so it would have presented 
just the solution required by all that he notices. ‘There is no 
reference,’ he writes, ‘to a burning controversy.’ ‘The matter is 
dealt with simply as one of individual conscience.’ He contrasts 
the tone with that of the Epistle to the Colossians. All these 
features find their best explanation in a theory which supposes 
that St. Paul’s object in this portion of the Epistle, is the same 
as that which has been suggested in the doctrinal portion. 

If this theory be correct, then our interpretation of the passage 
is somewhat different from that which has usually been accepted, 
and is, we venture to think, more natural, When St. Paul says in 
ver. 2 ‘the weak man eateth vegetables,’ he does not mean that 
there is a special sect of vegetarians in Rome; but he takes 

ad ass 
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a typical instance of excessive scrupulousness, When again he 
says ‘one man considers one day better than another,’ he does not 
mean that this sect of vegetarians were also strict sabbatarians, but 
that the same scrupulousness may prevail in other matters. When 
he speaks of 6 gpovav ryv jpcpav, 6 py éobiow he is not thinking 
of any special body of people but rather of special types. When 
again in ver. a1 he says: ‘It is good not to eat flesh, or drink 
wine, or do anything in which my brother is offended,’ he does 
not mean that these vegetarians and sabbatarians are also total 
abstainers ; he merely means ‘even the most extreme act of self- 
denial is better than injuring the conscience of a brother’ He had 
spoken very similarly in writing to the Corinthians: ‘ Wherefore, if 
meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for ever- 
more, that I make not my brother to stumble’ (a Cor. viii. rs). 
is not considered necessary to argue from these words that absti- 
nence from flesh was one of the characteristics of the Corinthian 
sectaries ; nor is it necessary to argue in a similar manner here. 

St. Paul is arguing then, as always in the Epistle, from past 
experience. Again and again difficulties had arisen owing to 
different forms of scrupulousness. There had been the difficulties 
which had produced the Apostolic decree ; there were the difficulties 
in Galatia, ‘Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, and years’; 
there were the difficulties at Corinth. Probably he had already in 
his experience come across instances of the various ascetic tenden- 
cies which are referred to in the Colossian and Pastoral Epistles. 
We have evidence both in Jewish and in heathen writers of the 
wide extent to which such practices prevailed. In an age when 
there is much religious feeling there will always be such ideas. 
The ferment which the spread of Christianity aroused would create 
them. Hence just as the difficulties which he had experienced 
with regard to Judaism and the law made St. Paul work out and 
systematize his theory of the relation of Christianity to personal 
righteousness, so here he is working out the proper attitude of the 
Christian towards over-scrupulousness and over-conscientiousness, 
He is not dealing with the question controversially, but examining 
it from all sides. 

And he lays down certain great principles. There is, first of all, 
the fundamental fact, that all these scruples are in matters quite 
indifferent in themselves. Man is justified by ‘faith’; that is 
sufficient. But then all have not strong, clear-sighted faith: they 
do not really think such actions indifferent, and if they act 
against their conscience their conscience is injured. Each man 
must act as he would do with the full consciousness that he is to 
appear before God’s judgement-seat. But there is another side 
to the question. By indifference to external observances we may 
injure another man’s conscience. To ourselves it is perfectly 
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indifferent whether we conform to such an observance or not. Then 
we must conform for the sake of our weak brother. We are the 
strong. We are conscious of our strength. Therefore we must 
yield to others: not perhaps always, not in all circumstances, but 
certainly in many cases. Above all, the salvation of the individual 
soul and the peace and unity of the community must be preserved. 
Both alike, weak and strong, must lay aside differences on such 
Sos matters for the sake of that church for which Christ 
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XV. 14-21. These admonitions of mine do not imply that 
I am unacquainted with your goodness and decp spiritual 
knowledge. In writing to you thus boldly I am only 
fulfilling my duty as Apostle to the Gentiles; the priest 
who stands before the altar and presents to God the Geniile 
Churches (vv. 14-17). 

And this is the ground of my boldness. For I can boast 
of my spiritual labours and gifts, and of my wide activity in 
preaching the Gospel, and that, not where others had done so 
before me, but where Christ was not yet named (vv. 18-21). 


14. The substance of the Epistle is now finished, and there only 
remain the concluding sections of greeting and encouragement. 
St. Paul begins as in i. 8 with a reference to the good report of the 
church. This he does as a courteous apology for the warmth of 
feeling he has exhibited, especially in the last section; but a com- 
parison with the Galatian letter, where there is an absence of any 
such compliment, shows that St. Paul’s words must be taken to 
have a very real and definite meaning. 

nénevopar S€: cf. viii. 38, ‘Though I have spoken so strongly it 
does not mean that I am not aware of the spiritual earnestness of 
your church.’ 

Kal adrés dy wept Opav, Sri nal adrof: notice the emphasis gained 
by the position of the words. ‘And not I inquire of others to know, 
but Z myse/f, that is, I that rebuke, that accuse you.’ Chrys. 

peotot: cf. Rom. i. 29, where also it is combined with wewAnpe- 
eevos. 

wdons yvécews: ‘our Christian knowledge in its entirety.’ Cf. . 
1 Cor. xiii. 2 xal cav eyo mpodnreiay Kal €idd Ta pvornpia mdvta Kal 
naav Thy yraow, kal édy Exo nacay thy miotw KTA, yvouss is used for 
the true knowledge which consists in a deep and comprehensive 
grasp of the real principles of Christianity. 
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vhs is read by &BP, Clem.-Alex. Jo.-Damasc. It is omitted by 
ACDEFGL, &c., Chrys, Theodrt. 


dya8wouyns: cf. 2 Thess. i. rr; Gal. v. 92; Eph. v. 9; used 
only in the LXX, the N. T. and writings derived from them. 
Generally it means ‘goodness’ or ‘uprightness’ in contrast with 
raria, as in Ps, li. (lii.) § fydrnoas Kaxiav txép dyabwotmp: defined 
more accurately the idea seems to be that derived from dya6és of 
active beneficence and goodness of heart. Here it is combined 
with yaw, because the two words represent exactly the qualities 
which are demanded by the discussion in chap. xiv. St. Paul 
demands on the one side a complete grasp of the Christian faith 
as a whole, and on the other ‘goodness of heart,’ which may 
prevent a man from injuring the spiritual life of his brother Christians 
by disregarding their consciences. Both these were, St. Paul is 
fully assured, realized in the Roman community. 


Forms in -odvy are almost all late and mostly confined to Hellenistic 
writers. Inthe N.T. we have éAenuoctvn, doxnpootyn, dy.wotyn, lepwotivy, 
Heyadwotvy ; see Winer, § xvi. 2 8 (p. 118, ed. Moulton), 


Suvdpevot kal dAdjdous voueretv. Is it laying too much stress on 
the language of compliment to suggest that these words give a hint 
of St. Paul’s aim in this Epistle? He has grasped clearly the 
importance of the central position of the Roman Church and its 
moral qualities, and he realizes the power that it will be for the 
instruction of others in the faith. Hence it is to them above all 
shat he writes, not because of their defects but of their merits. 


It is difficult to believe that any reader will find an inconsistency between 
this verse and i. 11 or the exhortations of chap. xiv, whatever view he may 
hold concerning St. Panl’s general attitude towards the Roman Church. It 
would be perfectly natural in any case that, after rebuking them on certain 
points on which he felt they needed correction, he should proceed to com- 
pliment them for the true knowledge and goodness which their spiritual 
condition exhibited. He could do so because it would imply a true estimate 
of the state of the Church, and it would prevent any offence being taken at 
his freedom of speech. But if the view suggested on chap. xiv. and throughout 
the Epistle be correct, and these special admonitions arise rather from the 
condition of the Gentile churches as a whole, the words gain even more 
point. ‘I am not finding fault with you, I am warning you of dangers 
you may incur, and I warn you especially owing to your prominent and 
important position.’ 


15. toApnpdrepov. The boldness of which St. Paul accuses 
himself is not in sentiment, but in manner. It was émd uépous, ‘in 
part of the Epistle’; vi. 12 ff., 19; viii. 9; xi 17 ff.; xii. 3; 
xiii. 3 ff., 13 ff., xiv.; xv. 1, have been suggested as instances. 

érovapipvickwv. Wetstein quotes écacroy ipav, caitrep dxpiBas 
edora, Suws émavauvica BotAopat Demosthenes, Piz/. 74, 4. The 
éwi seems to soften the expression “suggesting to your memory,’ 
St. Paul is not teaching any new thing, or saying anything whick 
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a properly instructed Christian would not know, but putting more 
clearly and definitely the recognized principles and commands of 
the”Gospel. 

81d thy xdpw thy BSobeiody po. On St. Paul’s Apostolic grace 
cf, i. § 3° ob eddBopev xdpw Kai drogrodny: Xii. 3 Aéyw yap dud The 
xapiros ris So0cions pos 

It is probably preferable to read roApnporépws (A B, WH.) for redpnpé- 
repov. The TR. adds déeAqot after éypaya tiv against the best authorities 

(8 A BC, Boh., Orig. Aug. Chrys.) ; the position of the word varies even in 

MSS. in which it docs occur. wd is a correction of the TR. for dxé (NBF 

Jo.-Damasc.), 

16. devtoupydv seems to be used definitely and technically as in 
the LXX of a priest. See esp. 2 Esdras xx. 36 (Neh. x. 37) rois 
lepedos Trois Aevrovpyovow dv olkp God jyav. So in Heb. viii. 2 of our 
Lord, who is dpysepeds and rav dylov Aetroupyds : see the note on i. g. 
Generally in the LXX the word seems used of the Levites as 
opposed to the priests as in a Esdras xx. 39 (Neh. x. 40) «al of 
lepeis «ai of Necrovpyoi, but there is no such idea here. 

lepoupyodvra, ‘ being the sacrificing priest of the Gospel of God.’ 
St. Paul is standing at the altar as priest of the Gospel, and the 
offering which he makes is the Gentile Church. 

lepovpyciv means (1) to ‘ perform @ sacred function,’ hence (a) especially 
to ‘sacrifice’; and so ra lepovpyffevra means ‘the slain victims ; and then 

(3) to be a priest, to be one who performs sacred functions, Its con- 

struction is two-fold: (1) it may take the accusative of the thing sacrificed ; 

so Bas. és Ps. cxv wai lepovpynow oo riv ris alvecews Ovoiay; or (2) 

lepovpyeiv 7 may be put for lepoupydy twos elvar (Galen, de Theriaca pvorn- 

p 


ev lepoupydv), 80 4 Macc. vii. 8 (v. 1.) rods iepoupyoivras tov vdpov: Greg. 
Naz. lepoupyciv owrnpiay rivds (see Fri, ad Joc. from whom this note is taken). 


4 mpoopopd. With this use of sacrificial language, cf. xii. 2, 2. 
The sacrifices offered by the priest of the New Covenant were not 
the dumb animals as the old law commanded, but human beings, 
the great body of the Gentile Churches. Unlike the old sacrifices 
which were no longer pleasing to the Lord, these were acceptable 
(ebmpdodexros, 1 Pet. ii. 5). ‘Those were animals without spot or 
blemish; these are made a pure and acceptable offering by the 
Holy Spirit which dwells in them (cf. viii. 9, 11). 

For the construction of mpoodopd cf. Heb. x. 10m. rob ocpares "I. Xp. 

17. xo obv rhy xadynow. The rjv should be omitted (see below). 
‘I have therefore my proper pride, and a feeling of confidence in 
my position, which arises from the fact that I am a servant of 
Christ, and a priest of the Gospel of God.’ St. Paul is defending 
his assumption of authority, and he does so on two grounds: © 
(1) His Apostolic mission, da ryy xdpw thy dobciogy pot, as proved 
by his successful labours (vv. 18-20); (2) the sphere of his 
labours, the Gentile world, more especially that portion of it in 
which the Gospel had not been officially preached. The emphasis 
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therefore is on év Xp. ’L., and ra mpis tov Gedy. With xabynow cf. 
iii. 27, 1 Cor. xv. 31; with the whole verse, 2 Cor. x. 13 jpeis dé 
ovxi eis Ta duetpa Kavxnodpeba.. . 17 6 be kavydpevos ev Kupio kavyacba. 


The RV. has not improved the text by adding rv before xavynow. The 
combination 8 A IP, Boh., Arm., Chrys., Cyr., Theodrt. is stronger than that 
of BDEFG in this Epistle. C seems uncertain, 


18. 0 yap todpjow «.t.A. ‘For I will not presume to mention 
any works but those in which I was myself Christ’s agent for the 
conversion of Gentiles.’ St. Paul is giving his case for the assump- 
tion of authority (Kavxnors). It is only his own labour or rather 
works done through himself that he cares to mention. But the 
value of such work is that it is not his own but Christ’s working in 
him, and that it is among Gentiles, and so gives him a right to 
exercise authority over.a Gentile Church like the Roman. 

With rolpyow (NAC DEFGLP, Boh. Harcl., etc.) cf. 2 Cor. 
X. 12; there seems to be a touch of irony in its use here; with 
kareipydcaro 2 Cor. xii, 12, Rom. vii. 13, &c.; with déy@ Kat épye, 
‘in speech or action,’ 2 Cor. x. 11. 

19. év Suvdper onpetwy «th. cf. 2 Cor. xii. 12 7& wév onpeta Tod 
dtoordNou Katepydoty ev ipiv év maon tmopovj, onueios re Kal Tépact Kat 
duvdpeoe: Heb. ii. 4 ovvemipaprupodvtos tdi cod anpeiots re Kat répace 
kat gotkihas Suvdpeoe cal Tvevparos ‘Ayiov peptopois Kata thy abTod 
dé\now: 1 Cor. xii. 28. 


The combination onpeta wat répara is that habitually used throughout the 
N. T. to express what are popularly called miracles. Both words have the 
same denotation, but different connotations. 7épas implies anything mar- 
vellous or extraordinary in itself, onetoy represents the same event, but 
viewed not as an objectless phenomenon but as a sign or token of the agency 
by which it is accomplished or the purpose it is intended to fulfil. Often 
a third word duvames is added which implies that these ‘works’ are the 
exhibition of more than natural power. Here St. Paul varies the expres- 
sion by saying that his work was accomplished in the power of signs and 
wonders; they are looked upon as a sign and external exhibition of the 
Apostolic xapis. See Trench, Mtracles xci ; Fri. ad Joc. 

There can be no doubt that St. Paul in this passage assumes that he 
possesses the Apostolic power of working what are ordinarily called miracles. 
The evidence for the existence of miracles in the Apostolic.Church is two- 
fold: on the one hand the apparently natural and unobtrusive claim made 
by the Apostles on behalf of themselves or others to the power of working 
miracles, on the other the definite historical narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles. The two witnesses corroborate one another. Against them it 
might be argued that the ‘standard of evidence was lax, and that the 
miraculous and non-miraculous were not sufficiently distinguished. But will 
the first argument hold against a personal assertion? and does not the 
narrative of the Acts make it clear that miracles in a perfectly correct sense 
of the word were definitely intended ? 


év Suvdper Mvedparos “Ayiou: cf. ver. 13, and on the reading here 
see below. St. Paul’s Apostolic labours are a sign of commission 


because they have been accompanied by a manifestation of more. 
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than natural gifts, and the source of his power is the Holy Spirit 
with which he is filled. 


This seems one of those passages in which the value of the text of B 
where it is not vitiated by Western influence is conspicuous (cf. iv. 1). It 
reads (alone or with the support of the Latin Fathers) avevyaros without 
any addition. NLP &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c., add @c0, AC DF G Boh. 
Vulg. Arm., Ath. &c. read dyiov. Both were corrections of what seemed an 
unfinished expression. 


Gxé ‘lepovoahtp aal niche péxps tod “IAAuptxod, These words 
have caused a considerable amount of discussion. 

1. The first question is as to the meaning of xi«dq. 

(1) The majority of modern commentators (Fri. Gif. Mey-W.} 
interpret it to mean the country round Jerusalem, as if it were «ai 
rod xucdg, and explain it to mean Syria or in a more confined 
sense the immediate neighbourhood of the city. But it may be 
pointed out that «vxA@ in the instances quoted of it in this sense 
(Gen. xxxv. 5; xli. 48) seems invariably to have the article. 

(2) It may be suggested therefore that it is better to take it as 
do the majority of the Greek commentators and the AV. ‘from 
Jerusalem and round about unto Illyricum.’ So Oecumenius ricr@ 
ta py THY Kar evOciay dddv evOupnOjs, dAAa Kara Ta méepé and to the 
same effect Chrys. Theodrt. Theophylact. This meaning is exactly 
supported by Xen. Anad. VII. i. 14 kai wérepa 81a rod iepov spous déoe 
wopeverOat, } xiao 8 wéons ris Opdens, and substantially by Mark 
vi. 6. 

2. It has also been debated whether the words ‘as far as Illyria’ 
include or exclude that country, The Greek is ambiguous; 
certainly it admits the exclusive use. péxpe Gaddoons can be used 
clearly as excluding the sea. As far as regards the facts the narra- 
tive of the Acts (ra wépn cxeiva Acts xx. 2; cf. Tit. iii. 12) suggests 
that St. Paul may have preached in Illyria, but leave it uncertain. 
A perfectly tenable explanation of the words would be that if 
Jerusalem were taken as one limit and the Eastern boundaries 
of Illyria as the other, St. Paul had travelled over the whole of 
the intervening district, and not merely confined himself to the 
direct route between the two places. Jerusalem and Illyria in fact 
represent the limits. 

If this be the interpretation of the passage it is less important to 
fix the exact meaning of the word Illyria as used here; but a passage 
in Strabo seems to suggest the idea which was in St. Paul’s mind 
when he wrote. Strabo, describing the Egnatian way from the 
Adriatic sea-coast, states that it passes through a portion of 
Illyria before it reaches Macedonia, and that the traveller along it 
has the Illyrian mountains on his left hand. St. Paul would have 
followed this road as far as Thessalonica, and if pointing Westward 
he had asked the names of the mountain region and of the peoples 
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inhabiting it, he would have been told that it was ‘Illyria.’ The 
term therefore is the one which would naturally occur to him as 
fitted to express the limits of his journeys to the West (Strabo vii. 


7 4). 


The word Illyria might apparently be used at this period in two senses. 
(1) As the designation of a Roman province it might be used for what was 
otherwise called Dalmatia, the province on the Adriatic sea-coast north 
of Macedonia and west of Thrace. (2) Ethnically it would mean the 
country inhabited by Illyrians, a portion of which was included in the Romana 

rovince of Macedonia. In this sense it is used in Appian, J//yrice 1, 7; 
Va Bell. Iud. Il. xvi. 4; and the passage of Strabo quoted above. 


memAnpwoxévar Td edayyéAtoy tol Xpiorod: cf. Col. i. 25 fis eyevdunp 
€y@ Sidkovos Kata Tv oikovopiay Tov Gcod tHy Sobcicdy pos eis tpas, wANe 
paoas Tov Adyov rod Geod. In both passages the meaning is to ‘fulfil,’ 
‘carry out completely,’ and so in the AV. ‘to fully preach,’ In 
what sense St. Paul could say that he had done this, see below. 

20. ot7w Sé ddoTipodpevoy «.7.A. introduces a limitation of the 
statement of the previous verses. Within that area there had been 
places where he had not been eager to preach, since he cared only 
to spread the Gospel, not to compete with others. ovre is ex- 
plained by what follows. ¢:Aoriovpevov (x Thess. iv. 11; 2 Cor. 
Vv. 9) means to ‘strive eagerly,’ having lost apparently in late Greek 
its primary idea of emulation. See Field, Ozum Worz. iii. p. 100, 
who quotes Polyb. i. 83; Diod. Sic. xii. 46; xvi. 49; Plut. Vet. 
Caes. liv. 

évondo8q: ‘so named as to be worshipped.’ Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 19; 
Isa. xxvi. 13; Amos vi. 10. 

GdAstproy OeweArov. For ddddrpiov cf. 2 Cor. x. 15, 16. St. Paul 
describes his work (1 Cor. iii, 10) as laying a ‘foundation stone’: 
ws coos dpxirexrav Oeuehtoy eOnka’ Gddds dé erorkoSopet: and so 
generally the Church is built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets (Eph. ii. 20). 

21. GAAG Kabis yéypartat. St. Paul describes the aim of his 
mission (the limitations of which he has just mentioned) in words 
chosen from the O.T. The quotation which follows is taken 
verbally from the LXX of Isa. lii. 15, which differs but not es- 
sentially from the Hebrew. The Prophet describes the astonish- 
ment of the nations and kings at the suffering of the servant of. 

ehovah. ‘That which hath not been told them they shall see.’ 

he LXX translates this ‘those to whom it was not told shall see,’ 
and St. Paul taking these words applies them (quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the original) to the extension of the knowledge 
of the true Servant of Jehovah to places where his name has not 
been mentioned. 


Verses 19-21, or rather a portion of them (Gore pe . . . dAAd), are still 
objected to by commentators (as by Lipsius) who recognize the futility of 
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the objections to the chapter as a whole. In a former case (xi, 8-10) the 
elumsiness of an excision suggested by Lipsinus was noticed and here he has 
mot been any happier. He omits ver. 20, but keeps the quotation in ver. a1, 
yet this quotation is clearly suggested by the preceding words obx Sov 
avopac0n Xpioréds. It would be strange if an interpolator were to make the 
sequence of thought more coherent. 

The general objections to the passage seem to be—= 

(1) It is argued that St. Paul had never preached in Jerusalem, nor would 
have been likely to mention that place as the starting-point of his mission; 
that these words therefore are a ‘concession made to the Jewish Chris 
tians,’ and hence that the chapter is a result of the same conciliation ten- 
dency which produced the Acts. Most readers would probably be satisfied 
with being reminded that according to the Acts St. Paul had preached in 
Jerusalem (Acts ix. 28, 29). But it may be also pointed out that St. Paul 
is merely using the expression geographically to define out the limits within 
which he had preached the Gospel ; while he elsewhere (Rom. xi. 26) speaks 
of Sion as the centre from which the Gospel has gone forth. 

(2) It is asserted that St. Paul had never preached in Ilyricum. There 
is some inconsistency in first objecting to the language of this passage 
because it agrees with that of the Acts, and then criticizing it because it 
contains some statement not supported by the same book. But the re- 
ference to Illyricum has been explained above. The passages of the Acts 
quoted clearly leave room for St. Paul having preached in districts inhabited 
by Illyrians. He would have done so if he had gone along the Egnatian 
way. But the words do not necessarily mean that he had been in Illyria, 
and it is quite possible to explain them in the sense that he had preached 
as far as that province and no further. In no case do they contain any 
statement inconsistent with the genuineness of the passage. 

(3) It is objected that St. Paul could in no sense ase such a phrase as 
wemAnpwévat TO evayyédov. But by this expression he does not mean that 
he had preached in every town or village, but only that everywhere there were 
centres from which Christianity could spread. His conception of the duties 
of an Apostle was that he should found churches and leave to others to 
build on the foundation thus laid (1 Cor. iii. 7, 10). As a matter of fact 
within the limits laid down Christianity had been very widely preached. 
There were churches throughout all Cilicia (Acts xv. 42), Galatia, and 
Phrygia (Gal. i. 1; Acts xviii. 23). The three years’ residence in Ephesus 
implied that that city was the centre of missionary activity extending through- 
out all the province of Asia (Acts xix. 10) even to places not visited by 
St. Paul himself (Col. ii. 1). Thessalonica was early a centre of Christian 
propaganda (1 Thess. i. 7, 8; iv. 10), and later St. Paul again spent some 
time there (Acts.xx. 3). The Second Epistle to the Corinthians contains in 
the greeting the words stv ois dyiois maou ois otow ey SAM TH ’Axal 
showing that the long residence at Corinth had again produced a wide 
extension of the Gospel. As far as the Adriatic coast St. Paul might well 
have considered that he had fulfilled his mission of preaching the Gospel, 
and the great Egnatian road he had followed would lead him straight to 


Rome. 

(4) A difficulty is found in the words ‘that I may not build om another 
man’s foundation.’ It is said that St. Paul has just expressed his desire to 
go to Rome, that in fact he expresses this desire constantly (i. 5, 13; xii. 3; 
xv. 15), but that here he states that he does not wish to build on another man’s 
foundation ; how then it is asked could he wish to go to Rome where there 
was already a church? But there is no evidence that Christianity had been 
officially or systematically preached there (Acts xxviii. 22), and only a small 
eommunity was in existence, which had grown up chiefly as composed of 
settlers from other places. Moreover, St. Paul specially says that it is for 
the sake of mutual grace and encouragement that he wishes to go there; he 
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implies that he does not wish te stay long, but desires to press on furtha: 
westward (ver. 24). 


THE APOSTLE’S PLANS. 


XV. 22-33. J have been these many times hindered from 
coming to you, although I have long eagerly desived it. Now 
I hope I may accomplish my wish in the course of a journey 
to Spain. But not immediately. I must first take to Feru- 
salem the contributions sent thither by Macedonia and 
Achaia—a generous gift, and yet but a gust recompense for 
the spiritual blessings the Gentile Churches have received 
from the Fews. When this mission is accomplished I hope 
I may come to you on my way to Spain (vv. 22-29). 

Meantime I earnestly ask your prayers for my own 
personal safety and that the gifts I bear may be received by 
the Church. I shall then, if God will, come to you with 
a light heart, and be refreshed by your company. May the 
God of peace make His peace to light upon you (vv. 39-33). 


22. 88 nai. The reason why St. Paul had been so far prevented 
from coming to Rome was not the fear that he might build on 
another man’s foundation, but the necessity of preaching Christ in 
the districts through which he had been travelling; now there was 
no region untouched by his apostolic labours, no further place for 
action in those districts. ¢évexonréynv: Gal. v. 7; 1 Th. ii. 18; 
t Pet. iii. 7. 

ta odd, ‘these many times,’ ie. all the times when I thought 
of doing so, or had an opportunity, as in the RV.; not, as most 
commentators, ‘for the most part’ (Vulg. plerumque), sodddxis, 
which is read by Lips. with BDEFG, is another instance of 
Western influence in B. , 

23. vuvi 82 pyxér réwov Exwv, ‘seeing that I have no longer 
opportunity for work in these regions.’ rérov, as in xii, 19, q.v.; 
Eph. iv. 27 ; Heb. xii. 17, ‘opportunity,’ ‘scope for action.’ «Aizace, 
‘tracts’ or ‘ regions’ (2 Cor. xi. 10; Gal.i. a1; often in Polybius). 

émumofiay does not occur elsewhere; but émmodciv (Rom. i. 11; 
2 Cor. v. 2; ix. 14; Phil. i. 8; ii. 26; 1 Th. iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 4; 


James iv. g; 1 Pet. ii. 2) and émimdOnois (2 Cor. vii. ¥, 11) are not. 


uncommon, On its signification, ‘a longing desire,’ see on i. 11. 
ixavév: a very favourite word in the Acts of the Apostles (ix. 23; 

xviii. 18, &c.). ‘It is likely enough that St. Paul’s special interest 

in the Christian community at Rome, though hardly perhaps his 


wai teteas 
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knowledge of it, dates from his acquaintance with Aquila and 
Priscilla at Corinth. This was somewhere about six years before 
the writing of the Epistle to the Romans, and that interval would 
perhaps suffice to justify his language about having desired to visit 
them dmd ixavéy érav (a rather vague phrase, but not so strong as 
the dé moAdéy érav, which was easily substituted for it)’ Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 1. 


For émmoGiav 82 éxav Western authorities (D FG) read éxo, an attempt 
to correct the grammar of the sentence. fxavév, read by BC 37. 59. 71, 
Jo.-Damase., is probably right for woAAa@v, which is supported by all other 
authorities and is read by R.V. 


24. In this verse the words éAevaoua: pds ipas, which are inserted 
by the TR. after Sraviav, must be omitted on conclusive manuscript 
evidence, while ydp must as certainly be inserted after édmive. 
These changes make the sentence an anacolouthon, almost exactly 
resembling that in v. 12 ff., and arising from very much the same 
causes. St. Paul does not finish the sentence because he feels that 
he must explain what is the connexion between his visit to Spain 
and his desire to visit Rome, so he begins the parenthesis édnitw ydp. 
Then he feels he must explain the reason why he does not start at 
once; he mentions his contemplated visit to Jerusalem and the 
purpose of it. This leads him so far away from the original 
sentence that he is not able to complete it; but in ver. 28 he 
resumes the main argument, and gives what is the logical, but not 

the grammatical, apodosis (cf. v. 18). 
és Ay wopedwpar. The as dv is temporal: cf. Phil. ii. 23; 1 Cor. 
xi. 34: on this latter passage Evans, in Speaker's Comm. p. 328, 
writes: ‘When I come: rather according as I come: the presence of 
the dy points to uncertainty of the time and of the event: for this 
use comp. Aesch. Lum. 33 parrevopas yap ws dv fyyjrat beds,’ 

mpomeppOjvar: x Cor. xvi. 6, 11; 2 Cor. i. 16; need not mean 
more than to be sent forward on a journey with prayers and good 
wishes. The best commentary on this verse is ch. i. 18 ff. 

Lipsius again strikes out wv. 23, 24 and below in ver. 28 8? ipa 
eis rv Zraviav—a most arbitrary and unnecessary proceeding. 
The construction of the passage has been explained above and is 
quite in accordance with St. Paul’s style, and the desire to pass 
further west and visit Spain is not in any way inconsistent with 
the desire to visit Rome. The existence of a community there 
did not at all preclude him from visiting the city, or from 
preaching in it; but it would make it less necessary for him to 
remain loug. On the other hand, the principal argument against 
the genuineness of the passage, that St. Paul never did visit Spain 
(on which see below ver. 28), is most inconclusive; a forger would 
never have interpolated a passage in order to suggest a visit ta 
Spain which had never taken place. But all such criticism iails 
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absolutely to realize the width and boldness of St. Paul’s schemes, 
He must carry the message of the Gospel ever further. Nothing 
will stop him but the end of his own life or the barrier of the 
ocean. 

25. St. Paul now mentions a further reason which will cause 
some delay in his visit to Rome, and his missionary journey to 
Spain. 

Scaxovay tots dyloig: cf. a Cor. viii. 4 thy Koweviay ris dvaxovias 
rijs els rods dylovs. The expression ‘ministering to the saints’ has 
become almost a technical expression in St. Paul for the contribu- 
tions made by the Gentile Christians to the Church at Jerusalem. 

26. ed8éxyoav implies that the contribution was voluntary, and 
made with heartiness and good-will: see on Rom. x. 1 (eidoxla); 
1 Cor. i. 21; Gal. i. 15. 

xowwviay: of a collection or contribution s Cor. viii. 4; ix. 13 
dadérnre ris gowovias eis aitois cal els gdvras and xowereiy Rom 
xii, 13 rais xpelas Taw dyioy xowevovrres. 

mrwxous: cf. Gal. ii. 10 pdvoy trav wroxéy Ga prnpovevoper, On 
the poor Christians at Jerusalem see James ii. 2 ff.; Renan, Hist 
des Origines, &c. vol. iv. ch. 3. In Jerusalem the Sadducees, who 
were the wealthy aristocracy, were the determined opponents of 
Christianity, and there must have been in the city a very large 
class of poor who were dependent on the casual employment and 
spasmodic alms which are a characteristic of a great religious 
centre. The existence of this class is clearly implied in the 
narrative at the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles. There . 
was from the very first a considerable body of poor dependent on 
the Church, and hence the organization of the Christian community 
with its lists (1 Tim. v. 19) and common Church fund (and row 
cowoi Ign. Ad Polyc. iv. 3) and officers for distributing alms (Acts 
vi. 1-4) must have sprung up very early. 

27. edSéxnoav x.7.d. St. Paul emphasizes the good-will with 
which this contribution was made by repeating the word eidd«noav ; 
he then points out that in another sense it was only the repayment 
of a debt. The Churches of the Gentiles owed all the spiritual 
blessings they enjoyed to that of Jerusalem, ‘from whom is Christ 
according to the flesh,’ and they could only repay the debt by 
ministering in temporal things. 

mveuparinots... gapxikots. Both are characteristically Pauline 
words. 4 Cor. ix. 11 ei jpeis tyiy ra mvevpatina éomeipaper, péya el 
fpeis tuay ta caprina Ocpicouey; capxixois is used without any bad 
association. 

éxowdvyrav. The word sovevdéw, of which the meaning 1s of course ‘ to 
be a sharer or participator in,’ may be used either of the giver or of the 
receiver. The giver shares with the receiver by giving contributions, so Rom, 


xii. 13 (quoted om ver. 26); the receiver with the giver by receiving contri- 
butions, so here. The sormal construction in the N. T. is as here with the 
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dative : once (Heb. ii. be is used with the genitive, and this construction is 
common im the O. T. (Lft. on Gal. vi. 6). 


The contributions for the poor in Jerusalem are mentioned in 
Rom. xv. 26, 27; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3; 2 Cor. ix. 1 ff; Acts xxiv. 17, and 
form the subject of the ablest and most convincing section in 
Paley’s Horae Paulinae. Without being in any way indebted to 
one another, and each contributing some new element, all the 
different accounts fit and dovetail into one another, and thus imply 
that they are all historical. ‘For the singular evidence which this 
passage affords of the genuineness of the Epistle, and what is more 
important, as it has been impugned, of this chapter in particular, 
see Paley’s Horae Paulinae, chap. ii. No. 1.’ Jowett, ad loc., and 
for some further reff. see Introd. § 4. 

28. émredéoas ... oppayrodpevos. St. Paul resumes his argu- 
ment and states his plans after the digression he has just made 
on what lies in the immediate future. With émreAéoas (a Pauline 
word), cf. Phil. i. 6; it was used especially of the fulfilment of 
religious rites (Heb. ix, 6 and in classical authors), and coupled 
with Aeroupyjoa above, suggests that St. Paul looks upon these 
contributions of the Gentile communities as a solemn religious 
offering and part of their edxaporia for the benefits received. 

odpayiodpevos, ‘having set the seal of authentication on.’ The 
seal was used as an official mark of ownership: hence especially 
the expression ‘the seal of baptism’ (2 Cor. i. 22; Eph. i. 13; 
see on iv. 11), Here the Apostle implies that by taking the con- 
tributions to Jerusalem, and presenting them to the Church, he puts 
the mark on them (as a steward would do), showing that they are 
the fruit to the Church of Jerusalem of those spiritual blessings 
(wvevparixd) which through him had gone forth to the Gentile 
world. 

ais thy Znaviavy, It has been shown above that it is highly prob- 
able that St. Paul should have desired to visit Spain, and that therefore 
nothing in these verses throws any doubt on the authenticity of the 
chapter as a whole or of any portions of it. A further question 
arises, Was the journey ever carried out? Some fresh light is 
perhaps thrown on the question by Professor Ramsay’s book Zhe 
Church and the Empire. Vf his arguments are sound, there is 
no reason to suppose that if St. Paul was martyred at Rome 
(as tradition seems to suggest) he must necessarily have suffered 
in what is ordinarily called the Neronian persecution. He might 
have been beheaded either in the later years of Nero’s reign or 
even under Vespasian. So that, if we are at liberty to believe 
that he survived his first imprisonment, there is no need to compress, 
as has been customary, the later years of his missionary activity. 

It is on these assumptions easier to find room for the Spanish 
journey. Have we evidence for it? Dismissing later writers who 
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seem to have had no independent evidence, our authorities are 
reduced to two, the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon, and 
Clement of Rome. We cannot lay much stress on the former; it 
is possible perhaps that the writer had independent knowledge, but 
it is certainly more probable that he is merely drawing a conclu- 
sion, and not quite a correct one, from this Epistle: the words are - 
sed et profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis. The 
passage in Clement (§ 5) runs as follows: Haidos tmopovis BpaBeior 
tndergev, Emrdais Seoua popecas, pvyadevOeis, AGacbeis, kjpv& yevdpevos 
€y te tH avarody Kal &v rH Bice, Td yevvaioy THs micTews avTOU KAéos 
aBevr, Sixaoovvyy diddéas ddov tov kédcpov Kat emt rd réppa tH SucE@S 
ehOar, kat paptupyoas emi ray Hyoupevav, ovtws amnAAdyn Tod Kéopov Kal 
eis tov Gywov témov éropev6n. This passage is much stronger, and 
Lightfoot’s note in favour of interpreting the words ré réppa rigs 
dicews as meaning Spain is very weighty; but is it quite certain 
that a Jew, as Clement probably was (according to Lightfoot him- 
self), speaking of St. Paul another Jew would not look upon Rome 
relatively to Jerusalem as the répya rigs dicews, ‘the western limit’? 
We in England might for example speak of Athens as being in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. There is also some force in Hilgenfeld’s 
argument that €\@ov and paprupnoas should be taken together. For 
these reasons the question whether St. Paul ever visited Spain 
must remain very doubtful. 

29. mAnpwpate: see on xi. ra. St. Paul feels confident that his 
visit to Rome will result in a special gift of Christ’s blessing. He 
will confer on the Church a ydpioya mvevparixev, and will in his turn 
be comforted by the mutual faith which will be exhibited. Cf. i. 
In, 12. 

It has been pointed out how strongly these words make for the 
authenticity and early date of this chapter. No one could possibly 
write in this manner at.a later date, knowing the circumstances 
under which St. Paul actually did visit Rome. See also ver. 32 iva 
€v xapG €hOadv mpds tyas dia OeAjparos Ocod evvavanaicapa oui». 


The TR. reads with N° L &c., Vulg.-clem. Syrr. Arm., Chrys. Theodrt. 


eddoyias rod ebayyedlov rod Xp. The words rod ev. rod should be omitted on 
decisive authority. 


80. The reference to his visit to Jerusalem reminds St. Paul of 
the dangers and anxieties which that implies, and leads him to 
conclude this section with an earnest entreaty to the Roman Chris- 
tians to join in prayers on his behalf. Hort (Rom. and Eph. 
Pp. 42-46) points out how this tone harmonizes with the dangers 
that the Apostle apprehended (cf. Acts xx. 17-38, xxi. 13, &c.): 
‘We cannot here mistake the twofold thoughts of the Apostle’s 
mind, He is full of eager anticipation of visiting Rome with the 
full blessing of the accomplishment of that peculiar ministration 
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But he is no less full of misgivings as to the probability of escaping 
with his life’ (p. 43). 

8A tijs dydans Tod Mvedparos. That brotherly love which is one 
of the fruits of the Spirit working in us (cf. Gal. v. 22). That 
veda is personal is shown by the parallelism with the first clause. 

cuvaywvicac0at. ‘He breaks off afresh in an earnest entreaty to 
them to join him in an intense energy of prayer, wrestling as it were’ 
(Hort, op. ci#. p. 43). They will as it were take part in the contest 
that he must fight by praying on his behalf to God, for all prayer 
is a spiritual wrestling against opposing powers. So of our Lord’s 
agony in the garden: Luke xxii. 44; Matt. xxvi. 42. Cp. Origen 
ad loc.: Vix enim invenies, ut orantt cuiquam non aliquid inanis ef 
alienae cogitationts occurrat, et intentionem, qua in Deum mens dirt- 
gitur, declinet ac frangat, atque cam per ea quae non compelit, rapiat. 
Et ideo agon magnus est orationts, ut obsistentibus tnimicis, et ora- 
tionis sensum tn diversa rapientibus, fixa ad Deum semper mens stabili 
intentione contendat, ut merito posstt etiam ipse dicere; cerlamen 
bonum certavt, cursum consummavte. 

81. The Apostle’s fear is double. He fears the attacks upon 
himself of the unbelieving Jews, to whom more than any other 
Christian teacher he was an object of hatred: and he is not certain 
whether the peace-offering of the Gentile Churches which he was 
bearing to Jerusalem would be accepted as such by the narrow 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem. How strong the first feeling was 
and how amply justified the Acts of the Apostles show (Acts xx. 3, 
23; xxi. 11). 

In ver. 30 ddeAgol is omitted by B76, Aeth., Chrys. alone, but Lahm 


y 


correctly. In ver. 31 % 8popopia for Siaxovia, and év ‘IepovaaAtp for els 
are instances of Western paraphrase shared by B (BD F G). 


$2. But the prayer that the Roman Christians offer for St. Paul 
will also be a prayer for themselves. If his visit to Jerusalem be 
successful, and his peace-offering be accepted, he will come to 
Rome with stronger and deeper Christian joy. ‘ After the personal 
danger and the ecclesiastical crisis of which the personal danger 
formed a part’ (Hort) he hopes to find rest in a community as yet 
untroubled by such strife and distraction. 
cuvavaravcuper, ‘I may rest and refresh my spirit with you.’ 
Only used here in this sense (but later in Hegesippus ap. Eus. 
H. E. IV. xxii. 2). Elsewhere it is used of sleeping together 
(Is. xi. 6). The unusual character of the word may have been the 
cause of its omission in B and the alteration in some Western MSS. 
{see below). 
There are several variations of reading in this verse: 
(1) NAC, Boh. Armm., Orig.-lat. read @A0dv... evvavaratoepas with 
some variation in the position of éA@wp (after iva 8, Boh., Orig.-lat. ; after 
xep¢ AC agreeing in this with other authorities), All later MSS. with the 
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Western group read €A@w and insert xaf before evvavaraticwpa. B is alone in 
having €\@w and omitting owvavanavewpa iptv, but receives support in the 
reading of some Western authorities; DE read dvaypitw ped’ Spar, F G dve- 
pvxo p. b., agreeing with most Latin authorities, refrigerer vobiscum. 

(2) For did Gerxjuaros @eod (ACLP, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm., Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt.), 8 Ambrst. have 8. 0. ‘Incod Xpicto}, DEFG (with defg), 
fuld. Xptorod "Ingod, B Kuplov “Incod. Lightfoot (Om @ fresh Revision, &c., 
pp. 106 ff.) suggests that the original reading was @eAjuaros used absolutely 
of the Divine will: cf. Rom. ii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi, 12. See also his note on 
Ign. Eph. § 20, Rom. § 1 (where some authorities add rod @eov, others 
domini), Smyrn. §§ 1, 11. Elsewhere in St. Paul the expression always is 
O€Anpa O¢cod, except once, Eph. v. 17 7d OéAqua Tod Kupiow, 


83. 6 BE Ocds tis eipyvys: cf. ver. 5. St. Paul concludes his 
request for a prayer with a prayer of his own for them. ‘ Peace,’ 
a keynote of the Epistle, is one of his last thoughts. 


AFG and some minuscules omit dufy. On the importance ascribed te 
this word by some commentators see the Introduction, § 9. 


PERSONAL GREETINGS, 


XVI. 1-16. [commend to you Phoebe our sister. Receive 
her as becometh members of a@ Christian Church. For she 
has stood by many others, and myself as well (vv. 1, 2). 

Greet Prisca and Aquila. Greet all those whose names 
or persons L know, who are members of your community 
(vv. 3-16). 


‘L. ovviornps. The ordinary word for to ‘commend,’ ‘introduce os 
see On ill. 5, a derivative of which appears in the phrase overariad 
émorodai (# Cor. iii. 1; for its use in the later ecclesiastical writings 
see Suicer, Zhesaurus). These letters played a very large part in 
the organization of the Church, for the tie of hospitality (cf. xii. 13), 
implying also the reception to communion, was the great bond 
which united the separate local Churches together, and some pro- 
tection became necessary against imposture. 

oiBnv. Nothing is otherwise known of Phoebe, nor can we 
learn anything from the name. She was presumably the bearer of 
this letter. 

Sidxovoy, ‘a deaconess.’ The only place in which this office is ree 
ferred to by name in the N. T. (for 1 Tim. iii. 11, v. 3 ff. cannot be 
quoted). The younger Pliny (Zp. X. xcvi. 8) speaks of mimstrae: 
quo magis necessarium credidt ex duabus ancillis, quae mintstrae 
dicebantur, quid esset veri et per tormenta quaerere. They do not 
appear elsewhere to be referred to in any certain second-century 
Writing ; but constant reference to them occurs in the Afostolie 


i 
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Constitutions, in the earlier books under the name of didrovos (ii. 26 ; 
iii. 15), in the later of diaxdmooa (viii. 19, 20, 28). Of the exact 
relation of the ‘deaconess’ to the ‘ widows’ (1 Tim. v. 3) it is not 
necessary to speak, as we have no sufficient evidence for so early 
a date; it is quite clear that later they were distinct as bodies, and 
that the widows were considered inferior to the deaconesses (Afost. 
Const. iii. 7); it is probable however that the deaconesses were for 
the most part chosen from the widows. That the reference to 
a ‘deaconess’ is in no sense an anachronism may be inferred both 
from the importance of d:akovia in the early Church, which had quite 
clearly made it necessary for special male officials to be appointed, 
and from the separate and secluded life of women. From the very 
beginning of Christianity—more particularly in fact at the beginning 
—there must have been a want felt for women to perform for 
women the functions which the deacons performed for men. 
Illustrations of this need in baptism, in visiting the women’s 
part of a house, in introducing women to the deacon or bishop, 
may be found in the Afoséolical Constitutions (iii. 15, &c.). So 
much is clear. An office in the Church of this character, we 
may argue on 2 priori grounds, there must have been; but an 
order in the more ecclesiastical sense of the term need not have 
existed. &dxovos is technical, but need hardly be more so than is 
mpocrarts in ver. 2. (The arguments of Lucht against the au- 
thenticity of portions of these two verses are examined very fully 
by Mangold, Der Rimerbrief und seine geschichtlichen Vorausselzung, 
pp. 136 ff.) 

ris exkAnotas ris év Keyxpeats. Cenchreae was the port of Corinth 
on the Saronic Gulf. During St. Paul’s stay at Corinth that city 
had become the centre of missionary activity throughout all Achaia 
(cf. 2 Cor. i. 1), and the port towards Ephesus, a place where there 
must have been many Jews living, could easily be a centre of the 
Christian Church. Its position would afford particularly an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise by Phoebe of the special duties of hospitality. 

2. dtlws tav dylwv, ‘in a manner worthy of the saints,’ i.e. ‘ of 
the Church. Not only to provide for her wants, but to admit her 
to every spiritual privilege as ‘in the Lord.’ 

mpootdzs, a ‘succourer’ or ‘helper’; this almost technical 
word is suggested by mapaorijre. It is the feminine form of spo- 
ordrns, used like the Latin patronus for the legal representative of 
the foreigner. In Jewish communities it meant the legal repre- 
sentative or wealthy patron: see Schiirer, Die Gemeinde-Verfas- 
sung, &c., Ins. 31: en@ade xerte | rac mpoctatHe | ocioc EZHCEN | ern 08 
en erp | komucic coy, Cf. also C. J. G. 5361. We also find the word 
used of an office-bearer in a heathen religious association, see 
Foucart, Associations Religieuses, p. 202, Ins. 20, line 34(=C.1.G. 
126) Soximalerw dé 6 mpoorarys kal 6 apxtepanoris Kal 6 ypappareds kal 
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ol rapias wat ovvdimo. Here the expression suggests that Phoebe 
was a person of some wealth and position who was thus able 
to act as patroness of a small and struggling community. 

3. Mpicxay kai “Axddav. So the MSS. here by preponderating 
authority for UpicnAdax.’A, Priscilla is a diminutive for Prisca, and 
both are Roman names. 


In Acts xviii. a the reading is ‘Asddav ... wat Wplow:AAav ywvaika abros, 
in ver. 18 HpiomAda kal ’Axvdas; in 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ’AedAas wal Upicxa (so 
& BMP, Boh., but A C DEFG, &c., Vulg. Syrr. UpiouAAa) ; in 2 Tim. iv. 19 
TpicKav nat “Axiday (by preponderating authority). The fact that Prisca is 
so often mentioned first suggests that she was the more important oi the two. 


4. oirwes .. . tev daurav tpdxydov «.7.0. probably refers to some 
great danger which they had run on his behalf. It may have been 
the great tumult at Ephesus, although this was somewhat recent. 
If so the danger then incurred may have been the reason that they 
had left that city and returned for a time to Rome. The special 
reference to the Churches of the Gentiles perhaps arises from the 
fact that, owing to their somewhat nomadic life, they were well 
known to many Christian Churches. 


Aquila and Priscilla. 


The movements of Aquila and Priscilla have been considered to be so 
complicated as to throw doubts on the authenticity of this section of the 
Epistle, or to suggest that it was addressed not to the Church at Rome, but 
to the Church of Ephesus, 

From Acts xviii. 1, 2 we learn that Aquila was a Jew of Pontus. He and 
his wife Prisca had been compelled to leave Rome in 5a A.D. by the decree 
of Claudius. They retired to Corinth, where they first became acquainted 
with St. Paul. With him they went to Ephesus, where they remained some 
time ; they were there when the first Epistle to the Corinthians was written, 
and had a church in their house (dond(eras tpas av Kupiw mwodAd ’Axdadas 
wai Upicxa otv rH Kar’ olkov adt&v exxdnyoig 1 Cor. xvi. 19). This Epistle 
was written probably about twelve months before the Epistle to the 
Romans. In 2 Tim. iv. 19, written in all probability at least eight years 
later, they appear again at Ephesus, 

Now, is not the life ascribed to them too nomadic? And is not the 
Coincidence of the church in their house remarkable? The answer is that 
@ nomadic life was the characteristic of Jews at that day, and was certainly 
a characteristic of Aquila and Priscilla (Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 299, and 
Renan, Les Apétres, pp.96, 97, Zahn, Skzzen, p.169). We know thatalthough | 
Aquila was a Jew of Pontus, yet. he and his wife lived, within the space of 
a few years, at Rome, at Corinth, and at Ephesus. Is it then extremely 
improbable that they should travel in after years, probably for the sake of 
their business? And if it were so, would they not be likely to make their 
house, wherever they were, a place in which Christians could meet together § 

On @ priori grounds we cannot argue against the possibility of these 
changes. Are there any positive arguments for connecting them with the 
Roman Church? De Rossi, in the course of his archaeological investigations, 
has suggested two traces of their influence, both of which deserve investi« 
gation. 
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(i) Amongst the older churches of Rome is one on the Aventine bearing 
the name of St. Prisca, which gives a title to one of the Roman Cardinals. 
Now there is considerable evidence for connecting this with the names of 
Aquila and Priscilla. In the Liter Pontificalis, in the life of Leo Ill 
(795-816), it is described as the ‘titulus Aquilae et Priscae’ (Duchesne, 
Lid. Pont. Il. p. 20); in the legendary Acts of St. Prisca (which apparently 
date from the tenth century) it is stated that the body of St. Prisca was 
translated from the place on the Ostian road where she had been buried, and 
transferred to the church of St. Aquila and Prisca on the Aventine (c/a 
Sanctorum, Jan. Tom, ii. p. 187 e¢ deduxerunt ipsam ad urbem Romam 
cum hymnis et canticis spiritualibus, tuxta Arcum Romanum tn ecclesia 
sanctorum Martyrum Aquilae et Priscae), and the tradition is put very 
clearly in an inscription apparently of the tenth century which formerly 
stood over the door of the church (C. Jas. Christ. ii. p. 443)? 


Haec domus est Aquilae seu Priscae Virginis Almac 
Quos lupe Paule tuo ore vehis domino 

Hic Petre divini Tribuebas fercula verbi 
Sepius hocce loco sacrificans domino. 


ey later testimonies are referred to by De Rossi, but they need not here 
cited. 

For the theory that this church is on the site of the house of Prisca and 
Aquila, De Rossi finds additional support in a bronze diploma found in 1776 
in the garden of the church bearing the name of G. Marius Pudens Cor- 
nelianus: for in the legendary Acts of Pudens, Pudenziana, and Praxedis, 
Priscilla is stated to have been the mother of Pudens (Acta Samct. Mai. 
Tom. iv. p. 297), and this implies some connexion between the names of 
Aquila and Priscilla and the family of Pudens. 

The theory is a plausible one, but will hardly at present stand examination. 
In the first place the name of Aquila and Priscilla (or Prisca) is not the 
oldest borne by the church; from the fourth to the eighth century it seems 
always to have been the ¢#tw/us S. Priscae (sec Liber Pontificalis, ed. 
Duchesne, i. 501, 517°), and although the origin of this name is itself 
doubtful, it is hardly likely that if the locality had borne the name of Aquila 
and Priscilla, that name would first have been lost and then revived. It is 
much more probable that the later name is an attempt to connect the biblical 
account with this spot and to explain the origin of the name of Prisca. 

Nor is the second piece of evidence of any greater weight. The acts of 
Pudens and his daughters, supposed to be narrated by the person called 
St. Pastor, who was a contemporary of Pius the bishop and addressed his 
letters to Timothy, are clearly legendary, and little or no stress can be laid 
on the mention of Priscilla as the mother of Pudens. The object of the Acta 
is in fact to invent a history for martyrs whose names were known, and who 
were for some reason grouped together. But why were they thus grouped ? 
The reason probably is given in the statement at the end, that they were 
buried in the cemetery of Priscilla. These names would probably be found 
in the fourth century in that cemetery, attached to graves close to one 
another, and would form the groundwork of the Acta. There may still be 
zome connexion between the names, which may ot may not be discovered, 
but there is not at present any historical evidence for connecting the ¢7te/us 
St. Priscae with the Aquila and Priscilla of the N.T. (see de Rossi, Beedl. 
Arch. Christ. Ser. i. No. 5 (1867), p. 45 ff.) 

(si) A second line of argument seems more fruitful. The explorations of 
De Rossi in the Coemeterium Priscillae, outside the Porta Salaria, have 
resulted in the discovery that as the Coemeterium Domitillae starts from 
a burying-place of Domitilla and her family, so that of Priscilla originates in 
the burying-place of Acilius Glabrio and other members of the Acilian gens. 
This scems to corroborate the statement of Dio Cassius (Ixvii. 14) that the 
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Acilius Glabrie who was consul with Trajan in A. D. QI was a Christian and 
died as such, and implies that Christianity had penetrated into this as into 
other leading Roman famnflies Now the connexion with the subject immediately 
before us is as follows. The same researches have shown that a name of 
the females of the Acilian gens is Priscilla or Prisca, For instance, in one 
inscription we read : 
M’ ACILIUS V..... 
Cc. V. 
PRISCILLA ..C 


Aquila was a Jew of Pontus: how then does it happen that his wife, if not 
he himself, bore a Roman name? The answer seems to be suggested by 
these discoveries. They were freedmen of a member of the Acilian gens, 
as Clemens the Roman bishop was very probably the freedman of Flavius 
Clemens. The name Prisca or Priscilla would naturally come to an ad- 
herent of the family. The origin of the name Aquila is more doubtful, but 
it too might be borne by a Roman freedman. If this suggestion be correct, 
then both the names of these two Roman Christians and the existence of 
Christianity in a leading Roman family are explained, 

Two other inscriptions may be quoted, as perhaps of interest. The first 
is clearly Christian : 

AQUILIAE PRISCAE IN PACE 


The second C. £. Z. vi. 12273 may be so. The term Renata might suggest 
that it is but also might be Mithraic: 


D. M. 
AQUILIA - RENATA 
QVAE-V-A-N... 
SE - VIVA - POSVIT - SIBI 
CVRANTE - AQVILIO - IVSTO 
ALVMNO + ET + AQVILIO 
PRISCO - FRATRE 


The argument is not demonstrative, but seems te make the returm of 
Aquila and Priscilla to Rome, and their permanent connexion with the 
Roman Church, probable. See De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. iv. 
No. 6 (1888-9), p. 129 Aguila e Prisca et li Actlié Glabrioni. 

Dr. Hort (Kom. and Eph. pp. 12-14), following a suggestion made by 
Dr. Plumptre (Biddical Studies, p. 417), points out that it is a curious fact 
that in four out of the six places in which the names occur that of the wife is 
the first mentioned. He connects the name with the cemetery of St. Prisca, 
and suggests that Prisca was herself a member of some distinguished Roman 
family. He points out that only Aquila is called a Jew from Pontus, not 
his wife. There is nothing inconsistent in this theory with that of the 
previous argument; and if it be true much is explained. It may however be 
suggested that for a noble Roman lady to travel about with a Jewish husband 
engaged in mercantile or even artisan work is hardly probable ; and that the 
theory which sees in them freed members of a great household is perhaps 
the most probable. 


5. kal thy Kat’ olkov adriy éxxAyoiav. There is no decisive 
evidence until the third century of the existence of special buildings 
used for churches. The references seem all to be to places in 
private houses, sometimes very probably houses of a large size. In 
the N.T. we have first of all (Acts xii. 12) the house of Mary, the 
mother of John, where many were collected together and praying 
Col. iv. 1g dowdoacde rovs éy Aaodixcig adehovs, kai Nrudav, wai rip 


ee 
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car’ olkoy adrav éxxAnoiay: Philemon a «al rg xar’ olkd» cov éxxdnoig: 
besides 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Ata later date we have Clem. Recog. x. 71 
Theophilus, domus suae ingentem bastlicam ecclesiae nomine consecraret: 
De Rossi, Roma Sott. i. p. 209 Collegium quod est in domo Sergiae 
Paulinae. So in Rome several of the oldest churches appear to 
nave been built on the sites of houses used for Christian worship. 
So perhaps San Clemente is on the site of the house of T. Flavius 
Clemens the consul (see Lightfoot, Clement. p. 94). 

There is no reason to suppose that this Church was the meeting- 
place of all the Roman Christians; similar bodies seem to be 
implied in vv. 44,15. We may compare Acta Justin’ Martyris § 2 
(Ruinart) where however the speaker is of course intentionally 
vague: Quaesivit Praefectus, quem tn locum Christiant convenirent. 
Cut respondit Iustinus, co unumquemque convenire quo vellet ac posset. 
An, inguit, existimas omnes nos in eumdem locum convenire solitos ? 
Minime res tta se habet... Tune pracfectus: Age, inguit, dicas, 
guem in locum conventatis, e¢ disctpulos tuos congreges. Respondit 
Lustinus;: Ego prope domum Martini cutusdam, ad balneum cogno- 
menio Timtotinum, hactenus manst. 

*Ewaiveros. Of him nothing is known: the name is not an un- 
common one and occurs in inscriptions from Asia Minor, C.Z. G. 
2953 (from Ephesus), 3903 (from Phrygia). The following in- 
scription from Rome is interesting, C.Z. Z. vi. 17171 DIS - MAN | 
EPAENETI (sic) | EPAENETI.F | EPHESIO | T+ MVNIVS | PRIS- 
CIANVS | AMICO SVO. 

dmapx} THs “Actas: i.e. one of the first converts made in the 
Roman province of Asia: cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 1§ oi8are rip oixiay Srepava, 
Ors early dmapxy ths ’Ayatas, kal eis Staxoviay Trois dyiois €ragay éavrovs. 
On the importance of first converts see Clem. Rom. § xlii xara yopas 
ovy kai médets npvooovTes Kabiotavoy Tas dmapxas aité@y, Soxwdoapres TO 
nvevpart, eis emtoxdsrovs Kat Siaxdvous roy peANdvT@y meorevely, 

This name caused great difficulty to Renan, ‘What! had all the 
Church of Ephesus assembled at Rome?’ ‘All’ when analyzed is 
found to mean three persons of whom two had been residents at 
Rome, and the third may have been a native of Ephesus but is 
only said to have belonged to the province of Asia (cf. Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 301). How probable it was that there should 
be foreigners in Rome attached to Christianity may be illustrated 
from the Acts of Justin which were quoted in the note on an 
earlier portion of the verse. These give an account of the 
martyrdom of seven persons, Justin himself, Charito, Charitana, 
Euelpistus, Hierax, Liberianus, and Paeon. Of these Justin we © 
know was a native of Samaria, and had probably come to Rome 
from Ephesus, Euelpistus who was a slave of the Emperor was 
a native of Cappadocia, and Hierax was of Iconium in Phrygia. 
This was about 100 years later. 
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*Aotas is supported by preponderating authority (* ABCDFG, Vulg. 
Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Jo..Damasc. Ambrst.) against "Ayafas (LP &c., 
Syrr., Chrys. Theodrt.). 

For the idea of illustrating this chapter from inscriptions we are of course 
indebted to Bishop Lightfoot’s able article on Caesar’s household (Piz/ippzans, 
p- 169). Since that paper was written, the appearance of a portion of vol. vi. 
of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, that, namely, containing the inscriptions 
of the city of Rome, has both provided us with more extensive material and 
also placed it in a more convenient form for reference. We have therefore 
gone over the ground again, and either added new illustrations or given 
references to the Latin Corpus for inscriptions quoted by Lightfoot from 
older collections. Where we have not been able to identify these we have 
not, except in a few cases, thought it necessary to repeat his references. 
A large number of these names are found in Columébaria containing the 
monuments and ashes of members of the ‘imperial household during the first 
century; these special collections are kept together in the Corpus (vi. 3926- 
8397). There is also a very large section devoted to other names belong- 
ing to the domus August (vi. 8398-9101). A complete use of these 
materials will not be possible until the publication of the Zxdices to vol. vi. 
For a discussion of the general bearing of these references, see Introduction, 


§ 9. 

6. Mapiav (which is the correct reading) may like Mapidp be 
Jewish, but it may also be Roman. In favour of the latter alter- 
native in this place it may be noticed that apparently in other cases 
where St. Paul is referring to Jews he distinguishes them by calling 
them his kinsmen (see on ver. 7). The following inscription from 
Rome unites two names in this list, C. /.Z. vi. 22223 D-m-| 
MARIAE | AMPLIATAE ¢e/. ; the next inscription is from the house- 
hold, ib. 4394 MARIAE- M-L+ XANTHE | NYMPHE- FEC - DE - SVO. 

ts woAAa exotiagey eis Suds. This note is added, not for the 
sake of the Roman Church, but as words of praise for Maria 
herself. 

Mapiay is read by A BC P, Boh. Arm. ; Mapa by NDEFGL, &c., Chrys. 

The evidence for els tyas, which is a difficult reading, is preponderating 

(SNABCP, Syrr. Boh.), and it is practically supported by the Western 


group (D EFG, Vulg.), which have éy épiv. The correction els judas is read 
by L, Chrys. and later authorities. 


7. ’AvSpév.nov; a Greek name found among members of the 
imperial household. The following inscription contains the names 
of two persons mentioned in this Epistle, both members of the 
household, C. Z, Z. vi. 5326 DIs - MANIBVS | C. JVLIVS : HERMES 
VIX - ANN: XXXIII-M-V | DIEB- XIII | C- IVLIVS- ANDRONICVS | 
CONLIBERTVS - FEC | BENE: MERENTI- DE: SE: see also §325 and 
11626 where it is the name of a slave. 

*jouviav: there is some doubt as to whether this name is mas- 
culine, “Iovvias or “lovds, a contraction of Junianus, or feminine 
Junia. Junia is of course a common Roman name, and in that 
case the two would probably be husband and wife; Junias on the 
other hand is less usual as a man’s name, but seems to re- 
present a form of contraction common in this list, as Patrobas, 
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Hermas, Olympas. If, as is probable, Andronicus and Junias are 
included among the Apostles (see below) then it is more probable 
tat the name is masculine, although Chrysostom does not appear 
to consider the idea of a female apostle impossible: ‘And indeed 
to be apostles at all is a great thing. But to be even amongst 
these of note, just consider what a great encomium this is! But 
they were of note owing to their works, to their achievements. 
Oh! how great is the devotion of this woman, that she should be 
even counted worthy of the appellation of apostle !’ 

tods auyyeveis pou. St. Paul almost certainly means by ‘kinsmen,’ 
fellow-countrymen, and not relations. The word is used in this 
sense in ix. 3, and it would be most improbable that there should 
be so many relations of St. Paul amongst the members of a distant 
Church (vv. 7, 11) and also in Macedonia (ver. 21); whereas it is 
specially significant and in accordance with the whole drift of the 
Epistle that he should specially mention as his kinsmen those 
members of a Gentile Church who were Jews. 

nai cuvatxpaddrous pov. Probably to be taken literally. Al- 
though St. Paul had not so far suffered any long imprisonment, he 
had certainly often been imprisoned for a short time as at Philippi, 
2 Cor. xi. 23 é» quAaxais mepircorépws; Clem. Rom. ad Cor. v 
éxtaxis Seopa dopécas. Nor is it necessary that the word should 
mean that Andronicus and Junias had suffered at the same time as 
St. Paul; he might quite well name them fellow-prisoners if they 
had like him been imprisoned for Christ’s sake. Metaphorical 
explanations of the words are too far-fetched to be probable. 

oirwés eiow emionpo. dv rots dmootd\org may mean either (1) 
well known to the Apostolic body, or (2) distinguished as Apostles. 
In favour of the latter interpretation, which is probably correct, are 
the following arguments. (i) The passage was apparently so 
taken by all patristic commentators. (ii) It is in accordance with 
the meaning of the words. émionyos, lit.‘ stamped,’ ‘marked,’ would 
be used of those who were selected from the Apostolic body as 
‘distinguished,’ not of those known to the Apostolic body, or 
looked upon by the Apostles as illustrious; it may be translated 
‘those of mark among the Apostles.’ (iii) It is in accordance with 
the wider use of the term admécrodos. Bp. Lightfoot pointed out 
(Galatians, p. 93) that this word was clearly used both in a narrow 
sense of ‘the twelve’ and also in a wider sense which would include 
many others. His views have been corroborated and strengthened 
by the publication of the Didache. The existence of these ‘Apostles,’ 
itinerant Christian Evangelists, in Rome will suggest perhaps one 
of the methods by which the city had been evangelized. 

ot Kal mpd nod yeyévacw év Xpior@. Andronicus and Junias had 
been converted before St. Paul: they therefore belonged to the 
earliest days of the Christian community; perhaps even they were 
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of those who during the dispersion after the death of Stephen 
began almost immediately to spread the word in Cyprus and Syria 
(Acts xi. 19), As Dr. Weymouth points out (On the Rendering inte 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, p. 26) the perfect should 
here be translated ‘ were.’ 


‘It is utterly amazing,’ he writes, ‘that in Rom. xvi. 7 of «a? had énes 
yeyovaowy év Xp, is rendered in the RV. “who also have been in Christ before 
me.” The English idiom is here simply outraged. What officer in our 
Navy or Army would not stare at the SdpBapos who should say of a senior 
officer, “‘ He has been in the Service before me”? ‘ He was in the Navy 
before me” is the only correct English form.... The English mind fastens 
on the idea of time defined by “ before me,” and therefore uses the simple 
Past... . The Greek Perfect is correctly employed, because it is intended te 
convey, and does convey, the idea that they are still ia Christ, while the 
English “ have been” suggests precisely the contrary.’ 


8. "Apm\tatos is the more correct reading for the abbreviated 
form "Apmdias which occurs in the TR. This is a common 
Roman slave name, and as such occurs in inscriptions of the imperial 
household. C./.Z. vi. 4899 AMPLIATVS | RESTITVTO - FRATRI| 
SVO + FECIT + MERENTI: 5154 €. VIBIVS - FIRMVS~- C | VIBIO - 
AMPLIATO | PATRONO - SVO, &c., besides inscriptions quoted by Lft. 
But there is considerable evidence for connecting this name more 
closely with the Christian community in Rome. In the cemetery 
of Domitilla, now undoubtedly recognized as one of the earliest of 
Christian catacombs, is @ chamber now known by the name of 
‘Ampliatus’ owing to an inscription which it contains, This 
chamber is very early: pre-Christian in character if not in origin. 
The cell over which the name of Ampliatus is inscribed is a later 
inserlion, which, from the style of its ornament, is ascribed to the 
end of the first or beginning of the second century. The inscription 
is in bold, well-formed letters of the same date. Not far off is another 
inscription, not earlier than the end of the second century, to 
members of apparently the same family. The two inscriptions are 
AMPLIAT[I] and AVRELIAE - BONIFATIAE | CONIVGI - INCOM- 
PARABILI | VERAE CASTITATIS FEMINAE | QVAE - VIXIT - ANN« 
XXV-+M- II | DIEB- III] + HOR- Vi | AVREL+ AMPLIATVS CvM | 
GORDIANO « FILIO. The boldness of the lettering in the first 
inscription is striking. The personal name without any other 
distinction suggests a slave. Why then should any one in these 
circumstances receive the honour of an elaborately painted tomb? 
The most plausible explanation is that he was for some reason 
very prominent in the earliest Roman Church. The later inscription 
clearly suggests that there was a Christian family bearing this 
name; and the connexion with Domitilla seems to show that here 
we have the name of a slave or freedman through whom Christianity 
had penetrated into a second great Roman household. See de 
Rossi, Bull. Arch. Chrisét Ser. iii. vol. 6 (1881), pp. 57-743 
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Athenaeum March 4, 1884, p. 289; the inscription is just re- 
ferred to by Lightfoot, Clement. i. p. 39. 

* 9. OdpBavés: a common Roman slave name found among 
members of the household, C. J. Z. vi. 4237 (quoted by Lft. from 
Murat. 920. 1) VRBANVS - LYDES « AVG - L * DISPENS | INMVNIS - 
DAT - HERMAE - FRATRI - ET | CILICAE - PATRI: Cf. 5604, 5605, 
and others, quoted by Lft. (Grut. p. 589. 10, p. 1070. 1). 

tov cuvepyév ‘pov. Where St. Paul is speaking of personal 
friends he uses the singular rév dyamnréy pov: here he uses the 
plural because Urbanus was a fellow-worker with all those who 
worked for Christ. 

Erdxuy: a rare Greek name, but found among members of the 
imperial household: C. J. Z. vi. 8607 D. M. | M. VLPIO +: AVG + L | 
EROTI | AB + EPISTVLIS - GRAECIS | EPAPHRODITVS | ET - 
STACHYS | CAESAR-f-SER | FRATRI- KARISSIMO: ET | CLAVDIA 
* FORMIANA | FECERVNT: cf. also inscriptions quoted by Lft. 

10. "Anehdqv. Again a name borne by members of the house- 
hold and by Jews: amongst others by the famous tragic actor. 
See the instance quoted by Lft. and cf. Hor. Sa¢. I. v. 100 Credat 
Ludaeus Apella, non ego. 

voy Séxyuov: cf. x Cor. xi. 19; 2 Cor. x. 18; xiii. 7. One who 
has shown himself an approved Christian. 

tods éx t&y “AptotoBovhouv. The explanation of this name given 
by Lft. bears all the marks of probability. The younger Aristo- 
bulus was a grandson of Herod the Great, who apparently lived 
and died in Rome in a private station (Jos. Bell. Lud. II. xi. 6; 
Antig. XX. i. 2); he was a friend and adherent of the Emperor 
Claudius. His household would naturally be of ’ApioroBovdov, and 
would presumably contain a considerable number of Jews and 
other orientals, and consequently of Christians. If, as is probable, 
Aristobulus was himself dead by this time, his household would 
probably have become united with the imperial household. It 
would, however, have continued to bear his name, just as we find 
servants of Livia’s household who had come from that of Maecenas 
called Maecenatiani (C. /. Z. vi. 4016, 4032), those from the house- 
hold of Amyntas, Amyntiani (4035, cf. 8738): so also Agrippiani, 
Germaniciani. We might in the same way have Artstobulians (cf. 
Lft. PAd?. pp. 172, 3). 

11. “Hpodiwva trav cuyyerh pov. A mention of the household of 
Aristobulus is followed by a name which at once suggests the 
Herod family, and is specially stated to have been that of a Jew. 
This seems to corroborate the argument of the preceding note. 

tols éx trav Napxiogou, ‘the household of Narcissus,’ ‘ Narcis- 
siani.’ The Narcissus in question was very possibly the well- 
known freedman of that name, who had been put to death by 
Agrippina shortly after the accession of Nero some three or four 
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years before (Tac. Amn. xiii. 1; Dio Cass. Ix. 34). His slaves 
would then in all probability become the property of the Emperor, 
and would help to swell the imperial household. The name is 
common, especially among slaves and freedmen, cf. C. Z. Z. vi. 4123 
(in the household of Livia), 4346, 5206 HELICONIS NARCISSI | 
AVGVSTIANI | : 22875 NARCISSVS - AVG: LIB. Lft. quotes also 
the two names Ti. Claudius Narcissus (see below), Ti. Iulius Nar- 
cissus from Muratori, and also the form Narcissianus, TI - CLAVDIO- 
SP - F : NARCISSIANO (Murat. p.1150. 4). The following inscrip- 
tion belongs to a somewhat later date: C.Z. Z. vi. 9035 D. M. | 
T - FLAVIVS: AVG : LIB | NARCISSVS: FECIT + SIBI | ET - COELIAE< 
SP - FILIAE | IERIAE - CONIVGI- SVAE... , and lower down T 
FLAVIVS - AVG : LIB - FIRMVS - NARCISSIANVS | RELATOR : AVC- 
TIONVM - MONVMENTVM - REFECIT. See also 9035 a. (Lightfoot, 
Phil. p. 173.) 

Dr. Plumptre (Biblical Studies, p. 428) refers to the following interesting 
inscription. It may be found in C. /. Z. v. 154* being reputed to have come 
from Ferrara. D.M. | CLAVDIAE | DICAEOSYNAE | TI * CLAVDIVS | NAR- 
CISsvs | LIB. AEID. COIV | PIENTISSIMAE | ET FRVGALISSI | B. M. Tiberius 
Claudius suggests the first century, but the genuineness of the Ins. is not 
sufficiently attested. The editor of the fifth volume of the Corpus writes : 
Testimonia auctorum aut incertorum...aut fraudulentorum de loco cum 
parum defendant titulum cum exclust, quamquam fieri potest ut sit 
genuinus nec multum corruptus. The name Décaeosyne is curious but is 
found elsewhere C. J. LZ. iii. 2391; vi. 25866: x. 649. There is nothing dis- 
tinctively Christian about it. 


12. Tpipawvary kat Tpudacay are generally supposed to have been 
two sisters. Amongst inscriptions of the household we have 
4866 D. M. | VARIA - TRYPHOSA | PATRONA - ET | M. EPPIVS - 
CLEMENS |: 5035 D. M.| TRYPHAENA | VALERIA + TRYPHAENA 
| MATRI- BM: F- ET | VALERIUS - FVTIANVS (quoted by Lft. 
from Ace. di Archeol. xi. p. 375): 5343 TELESPHORVS « ET : TRY- 
PHAENA, 5774, 6054 and other inscriptions quoted by Lft. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the contrast between the names which imply 
‘ delicate,’ ‘dainty,’ and their labours in the Lord. 

The aame Tryphaena has some interest in the early history of the Church 


as being that of the queen who plays such a prominent part in the story of 
Paul and Thecla, and who is known to have been a real character. 


Mepoisa. The name appears as that of a freedwoman, C. J. LZ. vi. 
23959 DIS MANIB | PER~SIDi- L+ VED | VS: MITHRES | VXORI. 
It does not appear among the inscriptions of the household. 

13. ‘Potidov: one of the commonest of slave names. This Rufus 
is commonly identified with the one mentioned in Mark xv. a1, 
wnere Simon of Cyrene is called the father of Alexander and Rufus. 
St. Mark probably wrote at Rome, and he seems to speak of 
Rufus as some one well known. 

tov éxdexrdv dv Kupiy. ‘Elect’ is probably not here used in the 
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technical sense ‘chosen of God,’—this would not be a feature to 
distinguish Rufus from any other Christian,—but it probably means 
“eminent, ‘ distinguished for his special excellence,’ and the addition 
of é» Kupim means ‘eminent as a Christian’ (2 Jo. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 6). 
So in English phraseology the words ‘a chosen vessel’ are used 
of all Christians generally, or to distinguish some one of marked 
excellence from his fellows. 

kat thy pytépa adrod cat éuod. St. Paul means that she had 
showed him on some occasion all the care of a mother, and 
that therefore he felt for her all the affection of a son. 

14. "Aodyxpitov: the following inscription is of a freedman of 
Augustus who bore this name, C. /. Z. vi. 12565 D.M. | ASYNCRETO| 
AVG - LIB - FECIT - FL | AVIA - SVCCESSA | PATRONO BENE | ME- 
RENTI. The name Flavia suggests that it is somewhat later than 
St. Paul’s time. 

¢)héyovra. The inscriptions seem to throw no light on this name. 
The most famous person bearing it was the historian of the second 
century who is referred to by Origen, and who gave some informa- 
tion concerning the Christians. 

‘Eppa: one of the commonest of slave names, occurring con- 
stantly among members of the imperial household. 

NatpéBav. An abbreviated form of Patrobius. This name was 
borne by a well-known freedman of Nero, who was put to death by 
Galba (Tac. Ast. i. 49 ; ii. 95). Lft. quotes instances of other freed- 
men bearing it: TI- CL + AVG-L~- PATROBIVS (Grut. p. 610. 3), 
and TI - CLAVDIO - PATROBIO (Murat. p. 1329). 

“Eppas is likewise an abbreviation for various names, Hermagoras, 
Hermerus, Hermodorus, Hermogenes. It is common among 
slaves, but not so much so as Hermes. Some fathers and modern 
writers have identified this Hermas with the author of the ‘ Shepherd,’ 
an identification which is almost certainly wrong. 

kai tods ody adtois dSehpous. This and the similar expression in 
the next verse seem to imply that these persons formed a small 
Christian community by themselves. 

15. @Addoyos. A common slave name. Numerous instances 
are quoted from inscriptions of the imperial household: C. Z. Z. vi. 
4116 DAMA-LIVIAE:L:CAS...| PHOEBVS - PHILOLOGI | quoted by 
Lft. from Gorius, Aon. Ziv. p. 168 ; he also quotes Murat. p. 1586. 
3, p- 2043. 2; Grut. p. 630. 1. He is generally supposed to be 
the brother or the husband of Julia, in the latter case Nereus, his 
sister Nerias, and Olympas may be their children. 

*loukiay. Probably the commonest of all Roman female names, 
certainly the commonest among slaves in the imperial household, 
The following inscription is interesting: C. J. Z. vi. 20416 D. M. | 
IVLIAE NEREI* F- | CLAVDIAE. The name Julia Tryphosa occurs 
20715—-7 in one case apparently in a Christian inscription. 
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Nypés. This name is found in inscriptions of the imperial house 
hold, C. Z. LZ. vi. 4344 NEREVS - NAT + GERMAN | PEVCENNVS - 
GERMANICI | ANVS - NERONIS - CAESARIS. It is best known in 
the Roman Church in connexion with the Acts of Nereus and 
Achilleus, the eunuch chamberlains of Domitilla (see Acta Sancto- 
rum May. iii. p.2; Texte und Untersuchungen, Band xi. Heft 2). 
These names were, however, older than that legend, as seems to 
be shown by the inscription of Damasus (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1874, 
p. 20 sq.; C. dws. Christ. ii. p. 31) which represents them as 
soldiers. The origin of the legend was probably that in the cata- 
comb of Domitilla and near to her tomb, appeared these two 
names very prominently; this became the groundwork for the 
later romance. An inscription of Achilleus has been found in the 
cemetery of Domitilla on a stone column with a corresponding 
column which may have borne the name of Nereus: both date from 
the fourth or fifth century (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1875, p.8 sq.). These 
of course are later commemorations of earlier martyrs, and it may 
well be that the name of Nereus was in an early inscription (like 
that of Ampliatus above). In any case the name is one connected 
with the early history of the Roman Church; and the fact that 
Nereus is combined with Achilleus, a name which does not appear 
in the Romans, suggests that the origin of the legend was archaeo- 
logical, and that it was not derived from this Epistle (Lightfoot, 
Clement. i. p. 51; Lipsius Apokr. Apgesch. ii. 106 ff.). 

Odupwas: an abbreviated form like several in this list, apparently 
for ’Odvpmiddapos. 

16. dv idrpare dyig: so x Thess. v. 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. 
xiii, 12; 1 Pet. v. 14 domdcacbe adAXnAous dv Pidjpart dyanns. The 
earliest reference to the ‘kiss of peace’ as a regular part of the 
Christian service is in Just. Mart. Aol. i. 65 aAdnAovs Prqpars 
dora(opueba mavodpevos rav evyay. It is mentioned in Tert. de Ora. 
14 (osculum pacts); Const. Apost. ii. 57. 12; viii. 5.5; and it became 
a regular part of the Liturgy. Cf. Origen ad loc.: Ex hoc sermone, 
altisque nonnullis similibus, mos ecclesiis traditus est, ut post orationes 
osculo se invicem suscipiant fratres. Hoc autem osculum sanctuen 
appellat Apostolus. 

at éxxAynoiat macat tod Xptorod: this phrase is unique in the 
N.T. Phrases used by St. Paul are ai éxxdnoias rd» dyliwy, H éxAnoia 
rov Oeod, ai éxxAnoia rod Ocod, rais éxxAnoiats rhs "lovdalas rais év Xpior@ 
(Gal. i. 22), rév éxeAnoiay rod Oecd rév ovody dv rH “lovdaig ev Xporg 
"Incov, and in Acts xx. 28 we have the uncertain passage rj ék- 
eAnoiav rod Kvupiov or rod Gcod, where Oeds must, if the correct 
reading, be used of Xpords, It is a habit of St. Paul to speak on 
behalf of the churches as a whole: cf. xvi. 4; 1 Cor. vii. 17; xiv. 
33; 2 Cor. viii. 18; xi. 28; and Hort suggests that this unique 
phrase is used to express ‘the way in which the Church of Rome 
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was an object of love and respect to Jewish and Gentile Churches 
alike’ (Rom. and Eph. i. §2). 


r 


WARNING AGAINST FALSE TEACHERS, 


XVI. 17-20. Beware of those breeders of division and 
mischief-makers who pervert the Gospel which you were 
taught. Men such as these are devoted not to Christ but to 
their own unworthy aims. By their plausible and flattering 
speech they deceive the unwary. I give you this warning, 
because your loyalty is well known, and I would have you 
free from every taint of evil. God will speedily crush Satan 
beneath your feet. 

May the grace of Christ be with you. 


17-20. A warning against evil teachers probably of a Jewish 
character. Commentators have felt that there is something unusual 
in a vehement outburst like this, coming at the end of an Epistle 
so completely destitute of direct controversy. But after all as Hort 
points out (Rom. end Eph. pp. 53-55) it is not unnatural. Against 
errors such as these St. Paul has throughout been warning his 
readers indirectly, he has been building up his hearers against 
them by laying down broad principles of life and conduct, and 
now just at the end, just before he finishes, he gives one definite 
and direct warning against false teachers. It was probably not 
against teachers actually in Rome, but against such as he knew 
of as existing in other churches which he had founded, whose 
advent to Rome he dreads. 

It has been suggested again that ‘St. Paul finds it difficult to 
finish.’ There is a certain truth in that statement, but it is hardly 
one which ought to detain us long. When a writer has very much 
to say, when he is full of zeal and earnestness, there must be much 
which will break out from him, and may make his letters some- 
what formless. To a thoughtful reader the suppressed emotion 
implied and the absence of regular method will really be proofs of 
authenticity. It may be noted that we find in the Epistle to the. 
Philippians just the same characteristics: there also in iii. 1, just 
apparently as he is going to finish the Epistle, the Apostle makes 
a digression against false teachers. 

17. oxomeiv, ‘to mark and avoid.’ The same word is used im 
Phil. iii, 17 cvppspnrat pou yiverbe, ddedpol, xai oxomeire robs ovre 
mepxatoivras in exactly the opposite sense, ‘to mark so as te 
follow.’ 
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&iyoeraglas: cf. Gal. v. 20. Those divisions which are the 
result of the spirit of strife and rivalry (és and (jAos) and which 
eventually if persisted in lead to alpéces. The cerdvdada are the 
hindrances to Christian progress caused by these embittered 
relations. 

Thy 5:8ax4v, not ‘ Paulinism,’ but that common basis of Christian 
doctrine which St. Paul shared with all other teachers (1 Cor. 
xv. 1), and with which the teaching of the Judaizers was in his 
opinion inconsistent. 

éxxdivare: cf. Rom. iii. 21. The ordinary construction is with 
dré and the genitive (a) of the cause avoided dwd xaxot (1 Pet. 
ili. rx), or (5) of the person. 

18. These false teachers are described as being self-interested 
in their motives, specious and deceptive in their manners. Cf. 
Phil. iii. 19 Sy 1d rédos drodea, by & Geds § Kola, wal 9 ddéa dv rp 
aloxivy abrav, of ra émiyea hpovovrres. 

TH éavrév xowlig. These words do not in this case appear to 
mean that their habits are lax and epicurean, but that their motives 
are interested, and their conceptions and objects are inadequate. 
So Origen: Sed et guid causae stt, qua iurgia in ecclestis suscitantur, 
et lites, divint Spiritus instinctu aperit. Ventris, inguit, gratia: hoc 
est, quaestus et cuptditatis. The meaning is the same probably in 
the somewhat parallel passages Phil. iii. 17-21; Col. ii. 20-iii. 4. 
So Hort (Judaistic Christianity, p. 124) explains rarewodpoctyn to 
mean ‘a grovelling habit of mind, choosing lower things as the 
primary sphere of religion, and not ra ave, the region in which 
Christ is seated at God’s right hand.’ * 

XPyotodoyias Kat addoyias, ‘fair and flattering speech. In 
illustration of the first word all commentators quote Jul. Capitolinus, 
Pertinax 13 (in Hist. August): ypyorodsyov eum appellantes qui bene 
loqueretur et male faceret. The use of eddAoyia which generally means 
‘praise,’ ‘laudation,’ or ‘blessing’ (cp. xv. 29), in a bad sense as 
here of ‘flattering’ or ‘specious’ language is rare. Amn instance is 
quoted in the dictionaries from Aesop. Fad. 229, p. 150, ed. Av. 
€av od eddoylas edmopas Eywyé Gov ov Kndopar. 

19. 4 yap ipav bwaxoy. ‘I exhort and warn you because your 
excellence and fidelity although they give me great cause for 
rejoicing increase my anxiety. These words seem definitely 
‘to imply that there were not as yet any dissensions or erroneous 
teaching in the Church. They are (as has been noticed) quite 
inconsistent with the supposed Ebionite character of the Church. 
When that theory was given up, all ground for holding these 
words spurious was taken away. 

OAiw Se Spas. St. Paul wishes to give this warning without 
at the same time saying anything to injure their feelings. He 
gives it because he wishes them to be discreet and wary, and 
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therefore blameless. In Matt. x. 16 the disciples are to be 
Ppdripos and dxépavoe: see also Phil. ii. 15. 

20. & 82 eds tis eiphyns. See on xv. 13. It is the ‘God of 
peace’ who will thus overthrow Satan, because the effect of these 
divisions is to break up the peace of the Church. 

ouvtpipes: ‘will throw him under your feet, that you may trample 
upon him.’ 

tov Xatavav. In 2 Cor. xi. 14 St. Paul writes ‘for even Satan 
fashioneth himself into an angel of light. It is no great thing 
therefore if his ministers also fashion themselves as ministers of 
righteousness.’ The ministers of Satan are looked upon as im- 
personating Satan himself, and therefore if the Church keeps at 
peace it will trample Satan and his wiles under foot. 

4 xdépes «7.4. St. Paul closes this warning with a salutation 
as at the end of an Epistle. 


There is very considerable divergence in different authorities as to the 
benedictions which they insert in these concluding verses. 
(1) The TR. reads in ver. 20  xdpis rod Kupiov paw “Ineot [Xporod) 
ped? Spdv. 
This is supported by N A BCLP, &c., Valg. &c., Orig.-lat. 
It is omitted by D E F G Sedul. 
(a) In ver. 34 it reads } xdpis rod Kuplow fpay “I. X. perd advan bpiy. 


This is aanitter by N ABC, Valg. codd. (am. fuld. harl.) Boh. Aeth. 
Orig.-lat. 
It is tnseried by DEFGL, &c., Vulg. Harcl. Chrys. &e. Of these 
F GL omit wv. 25-27, and therefore make these words the end of the 
Epistle. 
(3) A third and smaller group puts these words at the end of vez. 37: 
P. 17. 80, Pesh. Arm. Ambrstr. 
Analyzing these readings we find: 
NA BC, Orig.-lat. have a benediction at ver. 31 only. 
DEFG have one at ver. 24 only. 
L, Vulg. clews., Chrys., and the mass of later sutherities have it in both 
laces. 
P i it at ver. 21, and after ver. 37. ; 
‘The correct text clearly has a benediction at ver. 21 and there only ; it 
was afterwards moved to a place after ver. 24, which was very probably 
in some MSS. the end of the Epistle, and in later MSS., by a natural 
conflation, appears in both. See the Introduction, § 9. 


GREETINGS OF 8T. PAUL'S COMPANIONS. 


XVI. 21-23. All my companions— Timothy, Lucius, Fasom, 
and Sosipater—greet you. I Tertius, the amanuensts, alse 
give you Christian greeting. So too do Gatus, and Erastus, 
treasurer of Corinth, and Quartus. 


31-23. These three verses form a sort o: postscript, added after 
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the conclusion of the letter and containing the names of St. Paul’s 
companions, 

21. TipdGeos had been with St. Paul in Macedonia (a Cor. i. tr): 
of his movements since then we have no knowledge. The poe 
With ovvepyds is omitted by B. 

Aotkvos might be the Lucius of Cyrene mentioned Acts xiii. 2. 
Idcav is probably the one mentioned in Acts xvii. 5-7, 9 as 
St. Paul’s host, and Seoinarpos may be the same as the Sémarpos 
of Acts xx. 4, who was a native of Berea. If these identifications 
are correct, two of these three names are connected with Mace- 
donia, and this connexion is by no means improbable. They had 
attached themselves to St. Paul as his regular companions, or 
come to visit him from Thessalonica. In any case they were 
Jews (of evyyeveis pov cf. ver, 7). It was natural that St. Paul 
should lodge with a fellow-countryman. 

22. & ypdias. St. Paul seems generally to have employed an 
amanuensis, see 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 17, and 
cf. Gal. vi. 11 tere mpAlkois Suiv yodupacw éypaa rh éup xerpi. 

23. [dios who is described as the host of St. Paul and of 
the whole Church is possibly the Gaius of 1 Cor. i. 14. In all 
probability the Christian assembly met in his house. Erastus 
(cf. 2 Tim. iv. 20) who held the important office of olkévoyos ris 
néeas, ‘the city treasurer,’ is presumably mentioned as the most 
influential member of the community, 


THE CONCLUDING DOXOLOGY. 


XVI. 25-27. And now let me give praise to God, who can 
make you firm believers, duly trained and established accord- 
ing to the Gospel that I proclaim, the preaching which 
announces Fesus the Messiah; that preaching in which 
God’s eternal purpose, the mystery of his working, kept 
silent since the world began, has been revealed, @ purpose 
which the Prophets of old foretold, which has been preached 
now by God’s express command, which announces to all the 
Gentiles the message of obedience in faith: to God, I say, to 
Him who is alone wise, be the glory for ever through Fesus 
Messiah. Amen. 

25-27. The Epistle concludes in a manner unusual in St. Paul 


with a doxology or ascription of praise, in which incidentally all 
the great thoughts of the Epistle are summed up. Although 
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doxologies are not uncommon in these Epistles (Gal. 1 §; Rom. 
xi. 36), they are not usually so long or so heavily weighted ; but 
Eph. iii. a1 ; Phil. iv. 20; 1 Tim. i. 17 offer quite sufficient parallels ; 
the two former at a not much later date. scriptions of praise at 
the conclusion of other Epp. are common, Heb. xiii. 20, a1; Jude 
24, 25; Clem. Rom. § Ixv; Mart. Polyc. 20. 

The various questions bearing on the genuineness of these 
verses and their positions in different MSS., have been sufficiently 
discussed in the Introduction, § 9. Here they are commented 
upon as a genuine and original conclusion to the Epistle exactly 
harmonizing with its contents. The commentary is mainly based 
on the paper by Hort published in Lightfoot, Brdiical Essays, 
p- 321 fi. 

25. 16 82 Buvapeve dpas orppiga: cf. Rom. xiv. 4 orjeer f wlarev 
erabioeras 8¢ Suvareis yap 6 Kupwos orijoa airdy. A more exact 
parallel is furnished by Eph. iii. 20 7G S€ Bwapérg... TOTAL. « s 
air@ 9 86fa. ernpife is confined in St. Paul to the earlier Epistles 
(Rom. i. 11; and Thess.). dévapar, duvards, duvaréw of God, with 
an infinitive, are common in this group. We are at once reminded 
that in i. 2x St. Paul had stated that one of the purposes of his 
contemplated visit was to confer on them some spiritual gift that 
they might be established. 

cata Td edayyé\cdy pou: Rom. ii. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 8; cf, also 
Rom. xi. 28 xara rd edayyedwov, One salient feature of the Epistle 
is at once alluded to, that special Gospel of St. Paul which he 
desired to explain, and which is the main motive of this Epistle. 
St. Paul did not look upon this as antagonistic to the common 
faith of the Church, but as complementary to and explanatory of 
it. To expound this would especially lead to the ‘ establishment’ 
of a Christian Church, for if rightly understood, it would promote 
the harmony of Jew and Gentile within it. 

at 73 Khpuyya “Incod Xpiotod. The words ejpvyna, enpveoew 
occur throughout St. Paul’s Epp., but more especially in this 
second group. (Rom. x. 8; 1 Cor. i, 21, 23; ii. 43; 2 Cor. i. 195 
iv. 5; xi. 43 Gal. ii, 2, &c.) The genitive is clearly objective, 
the preaching ‘about Christ ; and the thought of St. Paul is 
most clearly indicated in Rom. x. 8-12, which seems to be here 
summed up. St. Paul’s life was one of preaching. The object 
of his preaching was faith in Jesus the Messiah, and that name 
implies the two great aspects of the message, on the one hand 
salvation through faith in Him, on the other as a necessary 
consequence the universality of that salvation. The reference 
is clearly to just the thoughts which run through this Epistle, and 
which marked the period of the Judaistic controversies. 

cata Gwoxddupw puorypiou «.7.A. Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7, 10 coiay 
36 Aadowpen ev Tois Teheions . . . Oeod gopiay ev puotTnpi, THY drokexpupe 

Ff 
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pérny, hw mpodpiser 6 Ccds mpd rev aldvov .,. Hyiv Bé Grexarupev 6 @eds 
bia rod Uvevparos. Eph. iii. 3, 5,6; Tit.i 2, 3; 2 Tim. i. 9, 10, 
and for separate phrases, Rom. i. 16; iii. 21; xi. 25. This is the 
thought which underlies much of the argument of chaps. ix-xi, 
and is indirectly implied in the first eight chapters. It represents 
in fact, the conclusion which the Apostle has arrived at in musing 
over the difficulties which the problems of human history as he 
knew them had suggested. God who rules over all the aeons or 
periods in time, which have passed and which are to come, is 
working out an eternal purpose in the world. For ages it was 
a mystery, now in these last days it has been revealed: and this 
revelation explains the meaning of God’s working in the past. 
The thought then forms a transition from the point of view of 
the Romans to that of the Ephesians. It is not unknown in the 
Epp. of the second group, as the quotation from Corinthians shows; 
but there it represents rather the conclusion which is being arrived 
at by the Apostle, while in the Epp. of the Captivity it is assumed 
as already proved, and as the basis on which the idea of the Church 
is developed. The end of the Epistle to the Romans is the first 
place where we should expect this thought in a doxology, and 
coming there, it exactly brings out the force and purpose of the 
previous discussion. 

The passage xara droxéduyw down to yrwpicbérros goes not with 
ommpigac but with xjpvyya, The preaching of Christ was the 
revelation of the ‘mystery which had been hidden,’ and explained 
God’s purpose in the world. 

26. In this verse we should certainly read ad re ypapav mpo- 
gntxév. The only Greek MSS. that omit re are DE, and the 
authority of versions can hardly be quoted against it. Moreover, 
the sentence is much simpler if it be inserted. It couples together 
avepwbévros and yrwpiobévros, and all the words from dd re ypapev 
to the latter word should be taken together. «ls wdvra ra €Ovn 
’ probably goes with eis éraxony wicrews and not with yvapiabévros, 

Sud te ypahdv wpodytixdy... yrwpicOévtos. All the ideas in 

this sentence are exactly in accordance with the thoughts which 
Tun through this Epistle. The unity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the fact that Christ had come in accordance with the 
Scriptures (Rom. i. 1, 2), that the new method of salvation although 
apart from law, was witnessed to by the Law and the Prophets 
Haprupounémn td rod vépou Kai trav mpopyray Rom. iii. ax), the 
constant allusion esp. in chaps.’ ix-xi to the Old Testament 
Scriptures; all these are summed up in the phrase da ypapap 
Wpopntixay, 

The same is true of the idea expressed by sat’ émivayhy tod 
aleviov cod, The mission given to the preachers of the Gospel 
is brought out generally in Rom. x. 15 ff., the special command 
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to the Apostle is dwelt on in the opening wv. 1-5, and the sense 
of commission is a constant thought of this period. With regard 
to”the words, aleviov is of course suggested by xpdvos aiwvios: 
cp. Baruch iv. 8, Susanna (Theod.). 42 (LXX) 35. The formula 
kar’ émtrayn» occurs 1 Cor. vii. 6; 2 Cor. viii. 8, but with quite 
a different meaning ; in the sense of this passage it comes again in 
1 Tim. i, 1; Tit. i. 3. 

We find the phrase els traxojp nicrews in Rom. i. 5. As Hort 
points out, the enlarged sense of taxon and éraxovw is confined to 
the earlier Epistles. 

The last phrase els mdvra ra Ovq yowptodérros hardly requires 
illustrating; it is a commonplace of the Epistle. In this passage 
still carrying on the explanation of xnpvypa, four main ideas of 
the Apostolic preaching are touched upon—the continuity of the 
Gospel, the Apostolic commission, salvation through faith, the 
preaching to the Gentiles. 

péve coho Ge: a somewhat similar expression may be found 
in 1 Tim. i. 17, which at a later date was assimilated to this, cop 
being inserted. But the idea again sums up another line of 
thought in the Epistle—God is one, therefore He is God of both 
Jews and Greeks ; the Gospel is one (iii. 29, 30). God is infinitely 
wise ( Bdfos movrov kal copias cai yrdoews Ceod Xi. 33); even 
when we cannot follow His tracks, He is leading and guiding 
us, and the end will prove the depths of His wisdom. 

27. ¢ 4 Sdéa «.7.A. The reading here is very difficult. 

1. It would be easy and simple if following the authority of 
B. 33. 72, Pesh., Orig.-lat..we could omit 6, or if we could read 
avrg with P. 31. 54 (Boh. cannot be quoted in favour of this 
reading; Wilkins’ translation which Tisch. follows is wrong). 
But both these look very much like corrections, and it is difficult 
to see how ¢ came to be inserted if it was not part of the original 
text. Nor is it inexplicable. The Apostle’s mind is so full of the 
thoughts of the Epistle that they come crowding out, and have 
produced the heavily loaded phrases of the doxology ; the struc- 
ture of the sentence is thus lost, and he concludes with a well- 
known formula of praise ¢ # défa «rd. (Gal. i. 15; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 
Heb. xiii. 21). 

3. If the involved construction were the only difficulty caused 
by reading ¢, it would probably be right to retain it, But there 
are others more serious. How are the words a ’I. X. to be taken? 
and what does ¢ refer to? 

(1) Grammatically the simplest solution is to suppose, with 
Lid., that 6 refers. to Christ, and that St. Paul has changed the 
construction owing to the words 8a 1.x. He had intended to 
finish ‘to the only wise God through Christ Jesus be Glory,’ 


as in Jude 26 pdve Sep corps spar, ded "I. X. rod Kuplov gpa, d6fa, 
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peyalwotv, x7.d., but the words "Ince Xpored remind him that 
it is through the work of Christ that all this scheme has been 
developed; he therefore ascribes to Him the glory. This is the 
only possible construction if ¢ be read, but it can hardly be 
correct; and that not because we can assert that on « friori 
grounds a doxology cannot be addressed to the Son, but because 
such a doxology would not be in place here. The whole purpose 
of these concluding verses is an ascription of praise to Him who 
is the only wise God. 

(2) For this reason most commentators attempt to refer the 
@ to ec. This in itself is not difficult: it resembles what is 
the probable construction in 1 Pet..iv. s1, and perhaps in Heb. 
xiii. 21. But then 6a "I. X. becomes very difficult. To take it 
with oofé would be impossible, and to transfer it into the 
relative clause would be insufferably harsh. 

There is no doubt therefore that it is by far the easiest course 
to omit ¢. We have however the alternative of supposing that 
it is a blunder made by St. Paul's secretary in the original letter. 
We have seen that some such hypothesis may explain the im- 
possible reading in iv. 12. 


als robs aldvas should be read with BCL, Harcl., Chrys. Cyr. Theodrt. 
tév aldvew was added in NADEP, Valg. Pesh. Boh. Orig.-lat. &c., 
owing to the influence of 1 Tim. i. 17. 


The doxology sums up all the great ideas of the Epistle. 
The power of the Gospel which St. Paul was commissioned to 
preach; the revelation in it of the eternal purpose of God; its 
contents, faith; its sphere, all the nations of the earth; its author, 
the one wise God, whose wisdom is thus vindicated—all these 
thoughts had been continually dwelt on. And so at the end 
feeling how unfit a conclusion would be the jarring note of 
w. 17-20, and wishing to ‘restore the Epistle at its close to its 
tone of serene loftiness,’ the Apostle adds these verses, writing 
them perhaps with his own hand in those large bold letters which 
seem to have formed a sort of authentication of his Epistles 
(Gal. vi. t1), and thus gives an eloquent conclusion to his great 
argument. 
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Plumptre, Dean, pp. 420; 426. 

Polycarp, Epistle of, pp. lxxix; 37%. 

Pompeius Magnus, p. xix. 

Pomponia Graecina, pp. xviii; xxii; 
XXXV 

Poor, Contributions for the, pp. xxxvi ; 
xcii; 412f. 

Poppaea Sabina, p. xviii. 

Porphyrianus, Codex, p. \xv 

Porta Portuensis, Jewish cemetery at, 
pyxx: 

Portus, Jewish cemetery at, p. xx 

Predestination (see ‘ Election,’ ‘ Re- 
sponsibility ’), p. 347 7 ff. 

Prisca (Priscilla: see‘ Aquila”), xvi. 3. 

Prisctllae coemeterium, p. 419. 

Promise, Conception of, pp. 6; 18; 
109 ff. 

Propitiation, pp. 923 94; 129f 

Proselytes, p. xxv. 

Provinces under Nero, p. xv. 

Pythagoreans, p. 400. 


Quinguenssium of Nero, p. xiv. 
Ramsay, W. M., pp. xiv; xxviii; 


Xxxi. 

Reconciliation, Idea of, p. 129 f. 

Reformation Theology, The, pp. edi; 
152; 273f. 

Regeneration, p. 185 £ 

Reiche, p. xev. 

Remnant, Doctrine of the, pp, 08; 
316 ff. 

Renan, E., pp. xcii; 42%. 

Rendall, F., p. xxxviii. 

Resch, Dr. A, p- 3832. 

Resurrection, p. 325 f. 

of Christ, pp. 112 ff. ; 116 £.; i 159. 
Sota (cf. droxdAuys), PP- 39 &.3 


Riddell, Mr. James, p. Ig1. 
Righteousness, p. 28 ff. 

of God, pp. 24 ff.; 134 
Roman Rea pp. xxv; 18 ff. ; ayo] 

gor f. ; 

Cinco of, p. xxxi. 

Creed of, p. liii. 

Government, pp. xxxv; 3yof. 

Green character of, p. lit 
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Roman Church (cosetinssed)— 

Mixed character of, p. xxxiv. 

Origin of, pp. xxv; Ixxvi. 

Status and condition of, p. xxxiv. 
Roman citizenship, St. Paul’s, p. xiv. 
Roman Empire, p. xiv. 

Romans, Epistle to the. 

Analysis of, p. xlvii. 

Argument of, p. xliv. 

Ephesians compared with, p. lv. 

Integrity of, p. Ixxxv. 

Language and Style of, lii. 

Literary History of, p. xxiv. 

Occasion of, p. xxxviii. 

Place of, in Pauline Epistles, 

p- lxxxiv. 

Purpose of, p. xxxix. 

Text of, p. xii. 

Time and place of, p. xxxvi. 
Rome in A.D. 58, p. xiii ff. 

Influence of, on St. Paul, pp. xiii; 

XXvi. 
Rufus, xvi. 13 ; pp. xxvii; xxxiv. 
Ruskin, Mr., p. 93. 


Sacrifice of Christ, pp. 91 ff; 119; 
122. 

Sacrifices, the Levitical, pp. ga; 122. 

Sahidic Version, p. Ixvii. 

Salvation, pp. 23 f.; 152 f. 

Sanctification, pp. 38; 152. 

Sangermanensts, Codex, p. 

Satan, p. 145. 

Schader, Dr. E., p. 117. 

Schaefer, Dr. A., p. cix. 

Scholasticism, pp. 37; 118; 123. 

Schultz, Dr. H., p. 14. 

Schiirer, Dr. E., p. xviii and passées. 

Scrivener, Dr. F. H. A,, p. lxvii. 

Sedulius Scotus, p. lxiv. 

Seneca, p. xvii. 

Septuagint, passim. 

Silvanus, p. xxix. 

Sin, pp. 130 ff. ; 136 ff; 143 ff. ; 176 ff. 

Stnazticus, Codex, pp. \xii; xvii, 

Slavery in Rome, p. xviii. 

Smend, Dr. R., p. 29. 

Smith, Dr. W. Robertson, PP. 14; 


Br7t. |} 

Society, the Christian, pp. 133 £ ; 355. 

Sohm, Dr. R., p. 15. 

Sonship, p. 201 ff. 

Sosipater, p. xxxvii. 

Spain, xv. 24, 28. 

Speculum, The, p. 134. 

Spirit, The Holy, pp. 189 ff.; 196 £3 
199 & 
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Spiritual gifts, pp. a1; 358 & 
Stachys, xvi. 9; p. ; 

Steck, Rudolph, p. lxxxvi. 
Stichi (riot), p. lvi f. 

Stoicism, p. xvi. 

Stuart, Moses, p. evi. 

Suetonius, p. xxi. 

Suillius, p. xvi. 

Swete, Dr. H. B., p. 7; 175 22%. 
Syriac Versions, p. lxxi ff. 


Terminology, Theological, p. 17. 
Tertius, xvi. 22. 
Tertullian, p. xxix. 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
p. lxxxii and passim. 
Text of the Epistle, p. Lxiii. 
New nomenclature suggested. 
p. Lxxi. 
Theodoret, pp. c; 149 and passim. 
Theophanes, p. cix. 
Theophylact, p. c. 
Thessalonians, Epp. to, p. Lxii. 
Tholuck, F. A. G., p. cv. 
Timotheus, xvi. 21; p. 
Toy, Prof. C. H., p. 306 f. 
Trent, Council of, p. 152. 
Trinity, Doctrine of the, pp. 16; 
200; 340. 
Tryphaena, xvi. 12; p. Xxxv. 
Tryphosa, xvi. 12; p. xxxv. 
Turpie, Mr. D. M°Calman, p. 307. 
Tyndale, pp. 65; 175; 1943 393 


Union with Christ, pp. 117; 153 ff.; 
162 ff. 


Urbanus, xvi. 9; pp. xxvii; xxxiv. 


Valentinians, p. Lxxxii. 

Van Manen, W.C., p. lxxxvil, 

Vatican Hill, The, p. xxix. 

Vaticanus, Codex, pp. lxiii; \xviii ; 
iii. 

Vaughan, Dr. C. J., p. cvii. 

Vegetarians, pp. 385; 401 £ 

Versions, p. Ixvi. 

Vicarious suffering, p. 93. 

Victor, Bishop, p. lit. 

Vipsanius Terenas, p. xv. 

Voelter, Dr. D., p. ey 


Weak, The, pp. 383 ff.; 399 
Weber, Dr. F., p. 7 and gassiae. 
Weber, Dr. V., p. 275. 

Weiss, Dr. Bernhard, pp. xl; evi. 
Weisse, C. H., p. Ixxxvi. 
Westcott, Bishop, pp. 93; 129. 
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Western Text, The, p. lxxi ff. 
Wetstein, J. ie p. cv. 


Works, pp. 57; 103; 278 
Wrath of God, pp. 47 5 117. 


Weymouth, R. F., p. 424. 
Wiclif, pp. 9; 1753 194- Zahn, Dr. Theodor, p. lxxxv. 
Wordsworth, Dr. Christopher, p. evil. | Ziegler, L., p. lxvi, 





II. LATIN WORDS. 


es tasroi 222. 
? 


angustia, p. 87. 
caritas, pp. 134; 375 mortificars, p. 932. 


definitus, p. 8. perficto, pp. 58; 124. 
deputaius, p. 223. perpetro, p. 58. 
destinatus, p. 8 pressura, pp. 575 18} 
délectio, pp. 12345 37% mB, p. 222. 
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III. GREEK WORDS. 


is an Index to the Notes and not a Concordance; sometimes however, 
where it is desirable to illustrate a particular usage, references are given to 
passages which are not directly annotated in the Commentary. The oppor- 
tunity is also taken to introduce occasional references to two works which 
appeared too late for use in the Commentary, Votes om Epistles of St. Paul 
from unpublished Commentaries (including the first seven chapters of the 
Romans) by Bp. Lightfoot, and Bibelstudien by G. Adolf Deissmann (Mar- 
burg, 1895). Some especially of the notes on words in the former work 
attain to classical value (dya0ds and dixaos, dvaxepadaiovicba, é~dviov), and 
the latter brings to bear much new illustrative matter from the Flinders Petrie 
and other papyri and from inscriptions. In some instances the new material 
adduced has led to a confirmation, while in others it might have led to a 
modification of the views expressed in the Commentary. We cannot however 
include under this latter head the somewhat important differences in regard to 


dinasovy and xaradAdooey. 


Bp. Lightfoot’s view of S:asodv in particular 


seems to us less fully worked out than was usual with him.] 


*ABBG, viii. 15. 

GBvooos, x. 7. 

dyads, v. 7 (=Lft.); 7d dyaddy, xiii. 
4; xiv. 16; xv. 2. 

dyabwotvn, XV. 14. 

ayanay, xiii. 8, 9. 

dyamn, v. 5, 8; xii. 9; xiil. 10; 
xv, 30; pp. 374 ff: cf. Deissmann, 
p- 80 f. 

dyyeros, viii. 38. 

Gyacpds, Vi. 19. 

dos, i. 7; xi. 16; xii. 1, 193 xvi 8, 
14 


dy.wotvn, i. 4. 

dyvociv, x. 35 xi. 25. 
dypréAaios, xi. 17. 

abeAgés, x. 1: cf. Deissmann, p. 82 f 
ddiia, i, 18, 29; iii. §. 
addxipos, i. 28. 

advvaros, Viii. 3. 

atd.os, i. 20. 

alpa, iii. 25 ; pp. gt £, 119. 
aidy, xii. 2. 

dxabapaia, vi. IQ. 

dwon, x. 16, 

dxpoarns, ti, 13. 
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dnpoBvo ria, ii, 37. 
ddAyOea, i, 25; ii. 6. 
aAnOnS, iii. 4. 
GAAa A€yw, x. 18, 19. 
ddAdooetv ev, i, 23. 
GANST pios, XV. 20. 
dpa, ili. 12. 
dyapravew, vy. 12, 13; Vi. 16 $ p. 144. 
apdaprnpa, ili. 25. 
dpapria, iii. 253; v.13; p. 143 f. 
%, v.12; vi. 6, 7, 10; vii. 8. 
dusrapédnros, xi. 29. 
dvaBaivew, x. 6. 
avayeyv, x. 6. 
ava lq, vii. 9. 
dvdepa, ix. 3. 
dvakatvocts, xii. 2. 
dvaxepadraicvobau, xiii, g: cf. Lift. 
Notes, p. 321 f. 
dvadoyia, xii. 6. 
dvatodoynrés, i, 203 ii, 1. 
dvaoraots, i. 4; p. 18. 
dvefepevyntos, xi. 33. 
avOpaé, xii. 20. 
dvOpwmvor déya, vi. 19. 
dvOpanos, ix. 20. 
6 éo0), vii. 22. 
6 madras, vi. 6; pp. 173, 174 
dvopia, vi. 19. 
dvoxn, ii. 4. 
dvramddopa, xi 9. 
avritacced@a, xiii. 2. 
dvuTégpitos, xil. 9. 
dfvos . .. mpds, Vili. 18. 
dgiws, xvi. 2. 
drapx7, viii. 23; xi. 16; xvi. g. 
dmexdéxeoOat, viii. 19. 
dmotia, dmorety, iii. 3. 
amddrns, xii. 8. 
dnd, i. 20; did pépous, KV. 15. 
dmoBodn, xi. 14. 
dnoOvnoxew, Vi. 7, 10. 
dnoxadvnrecba, i. 18. 
dmoxddviis, viii. 19. 
droxapadoxia, viii. 19. 
dmodapBavey, i. 27. 
dmodutpwors, iii, 24: cf. Lft. ad loc. 
and p. 316. 
dmdarodos, i. 1; xvi. 73 p. 18. 
dmoribecOau, xiii, 12. 
dmoToApay, x. 20. 
amwAcia, ix. 22, 
dpa ovv, v. 18; vii. 283 ix. 16, 18. 
apéokev, xv. I, 
apxy, viii. 38. 
aoéBea, i. 18, 


dceBns, iv. §- 
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doédyea, xiii. 13. 
dodévaa, vi. 19; vill. 96. 
doGeveiv, xiv. I. 

dodevns, v. 6. 

*Acia, xvi. 5. 

domoveos, i. 31 (#. L). 
dovveros, i. 31. 
aripaceodat, i. 24. 

QuTOs, 1. 243 ix. 3; EW. Ege 
avrod (emphatic), ili. 24. 
[abrod, i. 24.] 

dpopivey, i. 1; p. 18, 
dpoppn, vii. 8. 

*Axaia, xvi. 5 (v. L). 
axpeiovoba, iii. 12. 


Baad, , xi. 4. 

Babos, viii. 39; xd. 33. 
Banrifecbar éis, vi. 3. 
BapBapos, i. 14. 

Baoireia Tod Ocou, xiv. 17. 
Baoiredev, v. 14,173 vi. 1% 
Baord cay, xv. 1. 
BdeAvoceoOat, ii. 23. 
Baya, xiv. to. 
Baacgnpcicba, xiv. 16, 
BovaAnpa, ix. 19. 
[BovAopa, p. 182.] 
Bpaots, xiv. 17. 


yeyevncda, xv. 8. 

yeyova, ii. 25 ; xvi. 7. 

yevorro, ph, iii. 4; xi. 1, BR. 

ivecOat, i. 33 ili. 

Nous: li, 2; ti. 6; wi 7, 3G; 
(viii. 29]. 

yvaots, xv. 14. 

yvwarov, 76, i. 19. 

yedupa, vii. 6. 

yap, i. 2; p. 18: cf. Deissmann, 
Pp- 109. 


3é, iii. a2; ix. 305; ui 23. 

dei, viii. 26. 

did, i. 8; ii. 273 iil, 25, 293 fv. By 
25; xiv. 20; p. 11g. 

8 éavrod, xiv. 14 

diadnKn, ix. 4. 

Siakovety, xv. 2B. 

dtaxovia, xii. 7. 

didxovos, xv. 8; xvi. Ee 

divaxpivecda, iv. 203 xiv. 3% 

didprots, xiv. I. 

diadoyiopds, i. 13 xiv. I. 

diaoToAn, xX. 12. 


diapépovra, rd, ii, 18 [= LR} 


| &dagKaAla, xv. 4. 


It. 


38ayh, vi. 173 xvi. 17. 
dépxeoOat, v. 12. 
Biwacoxpiata, ii. 5, 
Skeaosyi. 17; iii. 26; v. 7; p. 28 f. 
dxaoovvn, pp. 28 ff., 392. 
Suaoctyn Geod (} die. Too cov), 1. 
17; iii. 15, a1, 25; x. 3; p. 34 fi. 
Siearovy, SixarodcGat, ii. 13; iii. 4, 20, 
26, 38; iv. 5; vi. 7; viii. 30; 
pp: 30f. (otherwise ; see how- 
ever his remarks on dfsovv, Notes, 
Pp. 105). 

Siwalwpa, i. 33; v. 16, 18; viii. 4; 
Pp- 31 (cf. Lft. p. 292). 

ee iv. 35; v. 18; pp. 31, 
147 

&6, xiii. 5; xv. 22. 

&éri, i. 19; iti. 20. 

&xooracia, xvi. 17. 

dideev, ix. 30; xii. 14. 

SoxcudCey, i. 28; ii. 18; xii. 2. 

Boxrun, Vv. 4. 

ddga, i. 23; iii. 23; v. a; wi. 43 viii. 
18, 31; ix. 4; xv. 73 xvi. 27. 

dofd{m, i. 21; viii. 30; xi. 13; EV. 9. 

Sovrcia, viii. 15, 21. 

Sovdos, i. 1; p. 18. 

Sivas, i. 4, 16; viii. 38. 

bvvacOa, xvi, 2§. 

duvareiy, xiv. 4. 

Suvarés, xii. 18. 

5g, xv. 5. 

Saped, v. 1g. 


éyxadeiv, vili. 33. 

é-yxevTpety, xi. 17. 

éynbtrewv, xv. 23, 

tSoAsoveay, iii. 13. 

€6vn, i. 5; ii. 14; ix. 30. 

elye, v. 6 (v. 1); [iii. 30). 

eixdy, viii. 29. 

eizep, iii. 30. 

elas, i. 10; xi. 14. 

elpnvy, i. 73 v. 1; viii. 6; xiv. 17; 
Xv. 13, 33; Xvi. 20; p. 18. 

els, ii. 26; iv. 3; viii. 18; xi. 36; 
xv. 26 (cf. Deissmann, p. 113 ff.). 

els ré with inf., i. 11, 20 (otherwise 
Lft.); iv. 11, 16, 18. 

els, 6, V. 15, 17; ix. 10, 

eigépxeoOat, xi. 25. 

&, ii. 8 (cf. Lft.); iii. 26, 30 (cf. 
Lft.) ; iv. 14, 16; si. 36; xii, 18. 

E«5inos, xiii. 4. 

ties, ix. 26. 

éusd@y, xi. 17. 
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éxedyota, xvi. 5, 16; p. 1g. 
bxxdivew, xvi. 17. 
éxAexrds, viii. 33; xvi. 133 P. 4. 
ésdoyn, xi. 7, 28. 
war’ éxdoynv, im, H1g mi 5; 
Pp. 250. 
txainrew, ix. 6. 
ixxuveay, v. 5. 
éd\acowr, ix. 13. 
édcav, ix. 153 xii, 8. 
éAevOepia, viii. a1. 
“EAAny, i. 14. 
édAdoyeiaba (EAAoyaaOa1), v. 19. 
fants, v. 43 viii. 24; xii. 123 xv. 4, 


13. 
éy, i. 18 (otherwise Lft.), 19, 333 xi. 
2, 25; xv. 6: ef. Deissmann, p. 
115 ff. 
dy Kuply, xvi. 13. 
éy Kupiqr "Inco, xiv. 14. 
éy Xpior@, ix. 1; xvi. 7. 
éy Xpiot@ ‘Inood, iii. 24; vi. IX. 
éy caput, viii. 9. 
dy mvevpuari, Vili. 9. 
éy @, Vili. 3. 
evdeixvucdai, ii, 15; ix. ry, 28. 
€vderfis, tii, 25, 26. 
évdvvapotabat, iv. 20. 
tvouseiv, vii. 17 3 viii. 11. 
évrodh, vii. 8. 
tyrvyxavev, xi. 3: cf. Deissmann, 
p- 117f. 
&amraray, vii. 11. 
teyelpey, ix. 17. 
éfopodroyetabat, xiv. IY. 
éfoucia, ix. a1; xiii. 1. 
éwaryyedia, iv. 13; ix. 4, 83 p. 18 
(cf. Lft. on iv. a1). 
érawvos, ii. 29. 
énasoxvvecbat, i. 16, 
émavapyipvjoKey, XV. 18. 
énavanaveaOat, ii. 17. 
érel, iii. 6. 
éwi, ig, 11; iv. 18; v. 2; viii. 20 
ef’ @, V. 12. 
ériyvoiots, i. 28; iii, 20; x. 2. 
émOupeiv, emOvyia, vil. 73 Pp. 375. 
émixadrcioOat, X. 14, 13) 14. 
émpevery, xi. 22. 
émemobeiy, i, 11. 
émmo0ia, XV. 23. 
énionpos, xvi. 7. 
tmredciv, xv. 28. 
émpépey, iii, 5. 
énovopatecOas, fi, 17. 
Epyov, ro Epyov, ti. 18; xill. 3; xiv. 
320; p. 102. 
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é petv— 
épets ody, ix. 19; xd. 19. 
vi épovper, iii. 5. 
vi obv épotpev, iv. 1; vi 4 vii. 
75 vili. 31; ix. 14. 
épOela, ii. 8. 
todiew, xiv. 2, 3, 6 
repos, vii. 23. 
ert, iii. 7; v. 6; ix. 19. 
evayyeAifecOar, x. 15; p. §f. 
ebayyédov, i, 1; x. 16; xi. 28; p 18. 
evayycAidv pov, ti. 163 xvi. 25. 
evdpeoTos, xii. I. 
evdonety, xv. 26 £. 
evdoxia, x, I. 
evAoyely, xii, 14. 
edAoynrés, i. 25; ix. 85 p. 236: ef. 
Lft., p. 310. 
evdovia, xv. 29; xvi. 18. 
evodovc0a, i. 10 (=Lft.). 
eipioxey, iv. 1 (v. 1.; on the reading 
see also Lft.), 
evxecOat, ix. 3. 
épanag, vi. 10. 
ep’ @, v. 12. 
éxev, i. 28; iv. 93 vo 1, ® (= Lft.). 
’xOpds, p. 129 f. 


(éev, xii. 11, 

(Aos, x, 2. 

(iv, vil. 9 (cf. Lft.); a gs xii. 1; 
xiv. 9. 

(on, vili. 6; xi. 1g. 

(woraeiy, iv. 17. 


, lil. 29; xi. 2. 
H dyvoeire, vi, 3; vil. I. 
h wai, ii. 15. 
RTO... Hy Vi. 16, 

Hn, i. 103 xiii, 11. 

*"HAelas, xi. 2. 

HeEpa, ii. 5. 

Gr7rypa, xi. 12, 


Odvaros, 5, v. 12, a3 wh g ¢ 
(=Lft.) ; vii. a4. 
Bavarovobat, vii. 4. 
Ocidrys, i, 20. 
Sede, vii. 15 ; ix. 16. 
OéAnua, 76,1. 10; 1, 18; xi. a 
Oepwedtov, xv. 20. 
@eds, p. 237. 
Geds marnp, i. 7; p. 18. 
BeooTvyns, 1. 30 (cf. if). 
Onpa, xi. 9- s 
Orifus, li. g ; v. 3; viii. 35 5 xil. 12. 
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Ovpés, ii. 8. 
Ovola, xii, 1. 


fos, vili, 333 =. 3: see however 
Deissmann, p. 120 & 

lepooviciy, ii. 22. 

lepoupyeiv, xv. 16. 

‘Iepovoadnp, Xv. 19. 

"Inoovs Xporos, i. 13 pp. gf, 83 £, 
160 f. 

lwavds, xv. 23 (v. 1). 

Laacrhpov, iii. 25; pp. 92, 130: 
comp. Lft. and Deissmann, p.1a1 ff. 

"DAupixdy, xv. 19. 

va, v. 20; xi. II. 

iés, iii. 13. 

"Ioviaios, ii. 17, 393 p. 399. 

"Iopana, ix. 6. 

*"Iopandirns, ix. 4; p. 64 

lordvas, iii. 31; xiv. 4. 


wadnxovra, ré, i, 98. 
wafiordvat, Vv. 19. 
«a0, viii. 26. 
wabopay, i. 20. 
waipds, tii, 26; xii. ar (v. L)3 xiii. 11. 
KaTd woapdy, waTd Tdy waspdy, ¥ 
6; ix. 9. 
wanta, i. ag. 
waronJea, i. 29. 
wadeiv, iv. 17; vili. 30; ix 7. 
KaA@s, xi. 20, 
wapiia, i, a1. 
wapropopev, vii. 4 (otherwise Lft.). 
ward, ii. 5; viii. 27; xi. 28; xv. g. 
wa’ els, xii. 5. 
war’ olxov, Xvi. §. 
wardyeyv, x. 6. 
wards XUvELY, V. §; ix. 33. 
waTakavydaobat, xi. 18, 
waraxpija, viii, 1. 
waraxpivey, viii. 3. 
waTadddos, i. 30. 
waTadapBavew, ix. 30. 
karadAayh, Vv. 11; xi. 1g. 
wkaTadrAdooey, ¥. 10, 
waradvey, xiv. 30. 
waravoeiv, iv. 19. 
waravugis, xi. 8. 
warapyeiv, ili. 3, 31; vi. ©; vik. a, & 
watapriCev, ix. 23. 
warappoveiy, ii. 4. 
warévavtt, iv, 17. 
katepyacecdat, li. 9; vil. 15. 
waréxey, karéxecOas, i, 18 (otherwtae 
Lft.) ; vii. 6. 
warn yopeiy, ii. 1g. 
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savy yey, ti, 38. 
wavyaoba, v. . 18. 
wavyaoas, i. 17. 


Kavos, V. 3; BV. BY. 
Keyxpeal, xvi. 5. 
whpvypa, xvi. 2g. 
anprocey, XK. 14, 1§. 
xivduvos, viii. 35. 
wdddos, xi, 16. 
wAnpovdpos, iv. 13, 143 will. 17. 
KAjots, xi. 39. 
wAnrés, i. 1, 6,75 vii. 28; p. 18. 
eAnry ayia, p 138 
«Ala, xv. 23. 
rxodria, xvi. 18. 
xowds, xiv. 14. 
swovovey, xli. 133 BY. SF. 
sxowevia, XV. 
xoitn, xiii. 13. 
xoltyy yew, ix, BO 
xomay, xvi. 6. 
xdopos, 6, iii. 6; v. 18 
kpivey, mpivesOat, iti. 4; xiv. §, 13 
«riots, i. 20; Vili. 19, 315 39- 
KoKAg, XV. 19. 
Kupreverr, Vi. 9. 
Kupios, i. 4, 73 % 19, 195 mi 11; 
xiv. 8; xv. 6; p. 18. 
wepos, Xiv. 14. 


Aadeiy, iii. Bg. 
Aaés, xi. I. 
Aarpela, ix. 4; sii. 5. 
Aarpevery, i. g 
Adyava, xix. 2. 
Adyew, iii. 1 
ddAd ive, x. 18, 19. 
Adyw ot, xi. 1, IT. 
Aciupa, xi. §. 
Aaroupyciy, p. 28: cf. Deissmann, 


. 137 f. 
ih tine xiii. 63 av. 16. 
Adyia 74, iii. 2. 
AoyiecOar, viii. 18; xiv. 14. 
Aoyilecba els, ii. 36; tv. § 


Aoyusds, xii. I. 

Aoyio pds, ii. 1b 

Adbyos, iii. 4; ix. 6. 
AvmeicGas, xiv. 1§. 

Adam, ix. 2. 

pardpros, tv. 7,8; xiv. 28. 
parxapio pds, iv. 6. 


paxpodupia, il, 4. 
Mapia (Mapiép), xvi. 6 (v. 1). 
paprupeiv, iii. a1; X. 9. 
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parasérns, vill. 30, 
paraodcba, i. 21. 
paxatpa, vill. 35. 
pelCov, ix, 12, 
peAAGY, viii. 18, 
péddow, 6, V. 14. 
pév, x. I. 
per ovy, xi. 13; p. 33 
pevoovye, ix. 20; x, I 
pévey, ix. 11. 
peords, i. 29; Xv. 14. 
peradidovat, xii. 8, 
peTapoppovoba, xii. 2. 
peragd ddAAnrow, il. 1g. 
ph, ii 14; itd 55 iv. 195 tm 14; 


x. 19. 
Be a ipars) ile 4; ix. 14; xi. By 
II 


pohwe, ix. 11. 

pela, xii, 13 (v. 1). 

pévos, xvi. 26. 

poppwors, ii, 20. 
pueThpiov, xi. 25; xvi. 2§. 


vexpés, 1. 4 (cf. Lft.) ; viii. 10; i 1g. 
de vexpa, vi. 13 (cf. Lft.). 
yhmos, ii, 20. 
windy, iii. 4; xii. at. 
vouoPecta, ix. 4. 
véuos, metaphorical use of, fii. 275 vit. 
a1, 233 Vili. 23 x. 31. 
ydpos (sime artic.), ti. 12,13, 14, 25 § 
iii, 31 (cf. Lft.); iv. 135 Vv. 133 
vil. 1; ix. 31; x. 4. 
vépos, 4, ii. 13,14; iii. 195 vil. 2, 


13. 
yous, i. 28; vii. 23; xib 3. 
yuri, iii, a1. 


d5nyés, li. 1 

otdapey, ti. : viii. 2a, 38 

olxodouen, xiv. 19. 

ol«reipeu, ix. 15. 

oixrippos, xii I. 

olos, ix. 6. 

ébxvnpes, xii. V1. 

Bros, viii. 36. 

dpodvpaddy, xv. 6. 

dpolmpa, vi. 5; vill. g 

Spodroyeiy, ix. 9. 

dverdiopds, xv. 3. 

évopa, i. 5; p. 18% 

évouatav, Xv. 20. 

bdov, vi. 13. 

Sas dy, iil. 4. 

Bovn, » opyh, 1. 185 5, 8; iit. 53 
xii, 19; mili. 4 
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Spice, i. 4. 


6s ye, vili. 32. 
Sorts, i. 25, 323 fi. 153 vi. 33 ix. g 
S71, viii. a1, 27, 29; ix. 2. 
o& pn, iv. 8. 
ov pdvoy 8é, viii. 33; ix. 10. 
ov TavTHS, Iii. Q. 
oy, ii. 21; iii, a8 (v. 1); x 14; xii. 
T5 Pe 204. 
épeirev, xiii, 8; xv. I. 
éyaviov, vi. 23: cf. Lft. and Deiss- 
mann, p. 145 f. 


ndOnua, vii, 5. 
watdeuT7s, ii. 20. 
madaids dvOpwros, vi. 6. 
rdyras, iii. 9. 
wapa, i, 25. 
nap éavrois, xii, 16, 
wapdéBaats, iv. 15. 
wapadiSévai, i. 24; iv. 253 vi. 2Y. 
wapo(nhotv, x. 19; xi. IT. 
wapaxeia0a, vii. 18, 21. 
waparon, Vv. 19g. 
wapdntopa, v.15; md. 11 (cf. Lft. on 
v. 20). 
wapdxdnows, xv. §. 
waperoépyeoOat, Vv. 20. 
mapeois, ili, 25. 
mapioravar, sapordvew, wil, 133 xil, 3. 
sapovoia, pp. 379 f. 
was, ix. 5; x. 16; xi. 26, 32. 
naTnp, 61,75 vi. 4; viii. 15; cf. xv. 6. 
warhp (= patriarch), ix. §, 10; xi. a8; 
xv. 8 


wrod, ii, 19. 
wept duaprias, viii. 3. 
wepirarelv, xiii, 13. 
wepicoeia, v. 17, 
wepioods, iii. 1, 
wepiroun, ti. ag; xv. & 
andds, iv. aI. 
sixpia, iii. 14, 
mors, xi. 17. 
wintey, xi, IX, 22; xiv. 4 
miorevev, meteverOa, ili, 3; B 10; 
xiv. 2. 
sions, tii. 235 pp. 31 ff. 
sions, }, i. 8, 17; ii, 3. 385 fy. 
20; v. 2; &. 8, 173 xii, 6; 
xiv. I, 
wleris Incod Xpio7od, iii. 23. 
als wioniy, i. 17. 
é¢ wiarems, i. 17; iii. 26, 30 (cf. 
Lft.); ix. 30, 3a; 5.6; xiv. 23. 
wAdopa, ix. 20. 
wdcovalay, ¥. 20. 
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wheovetia, 1. 29. 
wAnpovv, xv. IQ. 
wAnpopopelv, mAnpopopeicbas, ty. 1 ; 
XIV) 5s -XVe TS, (Volk): 
mdnpwpa, xi, 13, 353 XV. 29. 
wAovtTeiv, X. 12. 
mAovToS, ix. 33; xi. 12. 
mvedya, Vili. 9, 10,11; wi. 113 xv. 30. 
Lvedpa “Ayov, v. §; ix. 15 xiv. 
I7 3 xv. 13, 16,,20; 
wvevpa Gov, viii. 9, 14. 
mvedyua Xporod, viii. 9. 
wvevpa dy.wovrns, i. 4. 
wvevpa Sovdcias, viii. 15. 
wvevpa Karavugens, xi. 8. 
avedpa viodeaias, viii. 15. 
by avevpart, tv To mvedpans, Lg; 
ii. 29; viii. 9; ix. I. 
raTa mvevpua, i, 43 Vili. 4, §- 
wvevuarines, i, ITZ VW. 145 14] 
xv. 27. 
wove, i. 32. 
wodAol, ol, v. 18. 
WoAAG, TA, KV. 93. 
wovnpia, i. 29. 
wopvela, i. 29 (v.1.). 
mpoywwoney, Vili, 293 EL 2 
mpoypapewv, Xv. 4. 
wpodiSdvat, xi, 35. 
mpoeipnxévan, ix. 29. 
wpoenayyéAAcoOus, i, 8. 
mpoerorpacerv, ix. 33. 
mpoéxec Oat, iii. 9. 
mponyetcOa, xii, re. 
mpddeas, viii. 28; ix. E13 p. 95. 
mpddvpos, i. 15. 
mpotarac0as, xii. 8. 
wpoxdrrey, xiii. 13. 
mpovoeica, xii, 19. 
mpoopiCay, viii. 2g. 
wpowdrep, iv. I. 
mponéumev, XV. 34. 
npés, iii, 26; viii. 18, 
Wpooayaryh, V. 3. 
wpookaprepeiy, xii. 13. 
spéoxoppa, ix. 32; xiv. 13 (v.L 
mwpoodapBavecbas, xiv. E. 
wpdadnyis, xi. 15. 
mpootrams, Xvi. 2. 
mpoopopa, xv. 16, 
epoowmoAnia, ii, IX. 
wpoTidecOau, iii. 25 (otherwise Lt, ad 
loc., cf. p. 318). 
mpopnreia, xii. 6. 
mpopnrixes, xvi. 26. 
mpwroy, i. 16 (¥. L.). 
"pares, x. IQ. 


HY. GREEK WORDS 


aperdronos, vill. a9. 


wraiew, xi, IT. 
wraxds, xv. 26. 
wapouy, Xl. 7. 

wwpogis, xi, 28. 


pipe, x. 8, 17. 

bi¢a, xi, 16 ff.; xv. sa. 
uduevos, 6, xi. 26, 
Pw, i. 7. 


gaprinds, XV. 27. 
odpivos, vii. 14. 
sdpf, iii. 20; vi. 19; ix. 8; xiil. 14; 


p. 181. 
dy capal, dy 17 capxl, vii. §; viii. 
3, 9- 


ward odpwa, i. 3; iv. 1; viii. 4, 
53 ix. 3,55 P- 233 4. 
Zaravas, Xvi. 20; p. 145. 
oeBdleoOas, i, 25. 
onpetoy, iv. 11; xv. IQ. 
oxdydadov, xi. g; Xiv. Ig. 
@xevos, ix. 21, 22. 
oxAnpvey, ix. 18. 
sorely, xvi. 17. 
Sravia, xv. 24, 28. 
onéppa, ix. 7. 
omovdn, xii. 8, II. 
srevoxwpia, ii. 9. 
sThwev, xiv. 4. 
ormpiCev, i. 11; xvi. 25. 
otoxeiv, iv. Ia (on rois every. see 
Lft.). 
ovyyerns; ix. 3; xvi. 7, 10, 31. 
ovysrciey, xi. 32. 
ovyxrnpovdpos, viii. 17. 
ovycowewos, xi. 17. 
evppaprupeiy, ii, 15; vill, 16; ix. 1. 
ovppoppos, viii. 29. 
ovprapaxadcioba, i. 13. 
ovpndcxeyv, viii. 17. 
ovppuros, vi. 5. 
owayovifcr0a, XV. 30. 
SvvaXPAAwTOS, XVi. 7. 
guvavanavecOat, XV. 32. 
owvavriAapBdavecOat, viii. 26. 
owandyeoOat, xii. 16. 
ovveldnots, ii. 15; ix. 1, 
suvepyeiv, viii. 28. 
guvevdorely, 1. 32. 
ouvOdrrecbat, vi. 4. 
oumoravat, iii. 5; xvi. I. 
oumay, ili. 11. ; 
ouvreX civ, ix. 28. 
ouvrépvew, ix. 28. 
suvrpiBev, Xvi. 20, 
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oivrptppa, iii. 16. 

guvodivewy, viii. 23. 

ovoravpovobat, vi. 6. 

ovoxnparicerda, xii. 2 

spay, viii. 36. 

oppayifey, xv. 28. 

oppayis, iv. 1%. 

satev, oafecba, v. 9; vill 34; mh 
26: cf. Lft p. 288. 

oGpa, vi. 6; vil. 4, 245 xli. I. 

Ywaoiwarpos, xvi. a1. 

owrnpia, i, 16; X15 xi IT. 


tanevés, xii. 16. 
Te yap, Vii. 7. 
réxvov, viii. 14, 173 ix. 8 (cf. Deise 
mann, p. 164). 
rédos (=end), x. 43 (=toll), xiii. 7. 
ri tpodpey, iii. 5. 
wi obv; iii. g3 Vi. 15; xi. 7. 
vi ovv Epovpey ; iv. 1; vi. 1; 
73 Vili. 31; ix. 14, 30. 
GA ri Adyes; K. 85 KL. 4 
Tiph, xii. 10, 
rivés, iii. 35 xi. 17. 
7d war’ épé, i. 15. 
TOAPGY, V. 7. 
ToApNporTEpoy, KV. 15. 
rémos, xii. 193 XV. 23. 
rod with infin., vi.6; vil 3 
vpame(a, xi. 9. 
Tpaxnaros, Xvi. 4. 
TUmoS, V. 14; Vi. 19. 


bBpiorns, i. 30. 

viodecia, Vili. 15. 

vids (of Christ; cf. Deissmann, p.166 f.), 
i. gy Vili. 29; (Of man), viil. 14. 

bpévepos, xi. 31. 

imaxon, i. §3 V. 195 Vi. IQ. 

braxovey, x. 16, 

Grav dpos, vii. 2. 

imapxev, IV. 19. 

imepevtvyxdvey, viii. 26. 

imepéxerv, xiii, 1. 

irepnpavos, i. 39. 

tmepycxaGy, viii. 37- 

Urepwepiacevery, ¥. BO. 

imepppovety, xii. 3. 

i6, ili. 9. 

bndd:tos, tii. 19. 

brdreippa, ix. 27. 

bropévev, xii. 12. 

vmopovn, V. 3- 

inotaccey, tmotéoceoOus, vill 20; B 
Doma Le 

borepciobas, iii. 23. 
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dapnAds, xii. 16, 
Sywpa, viii. 39. 


pulvesOai, vil. 13. 
pavepovoGas, ili. a1; xvi. 96. 
paddros, ix. 11. 

peldeobat, viii. 32, 

paver, ix. 31. 

pradergia, xii. 10. 


Proferia, xii. 13. 
@Adcropyos, xii. 10. 
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pes war elphvn, i. 
rie ae i. 11; a 33; miL 6; p 
358 ff. 
pela, xil. 13. 
xpnparifay, vii. 3. 
xpnvariapss, xi. 4. 
xpyorodoyia, xvi. 18. 
xphorérns, ii, 4; iii, 125 xd. a3. 
Xpo7ds "Inaods, viii. 34 (v. L), 39; pp 
af., 160f. 
by Xpior@ "Inaod, iii. 24; wh. 11. 
by Spior®, ix. 13 xvi. 7: 


proripeiabas XV. 20. 
$épos, xiii, 6. Asia ix, 1. 
dparrey, iii. 19. yevdos, oak 
ppoveiy, viii. 5; xil. 163; miv. 6; av. g. yetoua, 7. 
Gpsrqua, viii. 6. yevorns, ili, 4. 
gpdvipos, xi. 25; xil. 16. orrxm, ii. 9; xiii 2, 
purdoce, i ii. 26. 
pupapa, ix. ar; xi. 16, dese 5: ae 
puoss, ii, 14. ix. 32. 
és dy, xv. 34, 
napa, xiv. 175 xv, 13. dvasres, viii. 26, 
8 A ee Td, ull. 35 Gers (with indle.), vil. 4 5 (with infia,} 
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CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. By A. V. G, Aten, D.D., ‘sometime 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Vow Ready, 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By GrorcE GaLLoway, D.D., Minister 
of United Free Church, Castle Douglas, Scotland. [Vow Ready. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. TI. China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, 
India, Persia, Greece, Rome. By GrorcE F. Moore, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. [Vow Ready. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. MII. Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism. 
By Grorce F. Moors, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Harvard University. 
[Wow Ready, 


APOLOGETICS. ByA.B. Bruce, D.D., sometime Professor of New Testa. 
ment Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. [Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
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THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GOD. By WruiAMN. CriarkeE, D.D., 
sqgmetime Professor of Systematic Theology, Hamilton Theological Semi- 
nary. [Now Ready. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MAN. By Wi.t1am P. Paterson, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST. By H. R. 
Macxintosu, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 
[Now Ready. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. By GeorceE B. STE- 


vENS, D.D., sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University. 
[Now Ready. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Wrtiam AbDAMS 
Brown, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Newman Smytu, D.D., Pastor of Congrega- 
tional Church, New Haven. [Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE WORKING CHURCH. By 
WaAsaincton GLADDEN, D.D., sometime Pastor of Congregational Church, 


Columbus, Ohio. [Now Ready. 
THE CHRISTIAN PREACHER. By A. E. Garvir, D.D., Principal of 
New College, London, England. [Now Ready. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. By Cartes Henry Rosin- 
son, D.D., Hon. Canon of Ripon Cathedral and Editorial Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

[Now Ready. 
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